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V I. LENIN 


THE PERIOD 

OF PREPARATION AND REALIZATION 
OF THE OCTOBER SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION 



THE TASKS OF THE PHOLETARIAT IN THE 
I'KESENT liEVOF.UTION 

I armed m Pctioiriad (;nl^ on tlic nii^ht of April 3, and I could there¬ 
fore, of course, dclucr a report at the meetin<j; on April 4 on the tasks 
ot the levolutionarv proletariat onl} upon my i c^ponsjhi 1j U ^ and 

with reserx ations as to insufticicrt preparation 

The onl) thing I covild do to facilitate matters for m)sclf and foi 
Opponents was to picpaie uritten thescs ] read thcin^ andga\e the 
text to Comiadc 'Isereteli 1 read them \ei\ slowl), hi’uc fust at a meet 
ing of Bolsheciks ind then at a meeting (;f Bolsheeiks and MenshcMks 
I publish the^c pei^onal thests with onl} the briefest e^planatot\ 
comments, which we e de\eloped in tar gieater detail in the repoit 


THEbrS 

1 In out attitude towaids the war, which also under the new govern¬ 
ment (T Lvov and (vO umjucstionablv lemains on Russnv’s pait a pieda- 
lory imperialist war owing to the capitalist natutc of that gorcinnient, 
not the slightest coneeS‘’i<m must be made to “ie\olvtionar\ detAncism 
The class-couscious pioletuiat could consent to a lecolurionirv war, 
hich would leallv pjstifv rc\olutionary dcfcneism, only on condition 
a) that the powei of government pass to the proletamt and the \ x^iest 
sections of the pcasanti y bordci ing on the ptolctauat, b) tint all annexa¬ 
tions be renounced m deed and not only in word, c) tint a complete and 
real break be made with all capitalist interests 

In view of the undoubted honesty of the broad stiita of the mass be 
licvcrs in revolutionary defcncism, who accept the w it as a necessit\ onl\, 
and not as a means of conquest, m view of the fact that they are being 
deceived by the boutgcois’e, it is necessary very thoioughly, peisistently 
and patiently to explain then error to them, to explain the inscpaiable 
connection between capital and the imperialist wnr, and to pio\e tha*" 
IS impossible to end the war by a truly democratic, non-coeicive peace 
without the overthrow of capital 

The most widespread propaganda of this view among the arm\ on 
active service must be organized* 

79 ") 17 
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Fraternization 

2 The specific feature of the present situation in Russia is that it rep¬ 
resents a transition from the first stage of the revolution—which, owing 
to the insufficient class-consciousness and organization of the proletariat, 
placed the power in the hands of the bourgeoisie —to the second st9ge, 
which must place the power in the hands of the proletariat and the poorest 
strata of the peasantry 

This transition is characterized, on the one hand, by a maximum of 
freedom (Russia is now the freest of all the belligerent countries in the 
world), on the other, by the absence of violence in relation to the masses,, 
and, finally, by the unreasoning confidence of the masses in the govern¬ 
ment of capitalists, the worst enemies of peace and S(Xialism 

This specific situation demands of us an ability to adapt ourselves 
to the specific requirements of Party work among unptecedcntedly large 
masses of pioletanans who have just awakened to political life 

3 No support must be given to the Provisional Government, the ut¬ 
ter falsity of all its promises must be explained, particularly those re¬ 
lating to the renunciation of annexations Exposure, and not the unpar¬ 
donable illusion-breeding “demand” that go\ernmcnt, a government 
of capitalists, should cease to be an impellal 1st government 

4 The fact must be recognized that in most of the Soviets of Workers*" 
Deputies our Party is in a minorit), and so far in a small minority, as 
against a bloc of all the pett}-bourgeois opportunist elements, who have 
yielded to the influence of the bourgeoisie and comey its influence to the 
proletariat, from the Popular Socialists and the Socialist-Revolutionat'ies 
down to the Organization Committee* (Chkhtidze, Tsereteli, etc )„ 
Steklov, etc., etc. 

It must be explained to the masses that the Soviets of Workers’ Dep¬ 
uties are the only possible form of revolutionary government, and that 
therefore our task is, as long as this government yields to the influence 
of the bourgeoisie, to present a patient, systematic, and persistent ea-- 
planation of the errors of their tactics, an explanation especially adapted 
to the practical needs of the masses 

As long as we are in the minority we carry on the woik of criticizing 
and explaining errois and at the same time we preach the necessity of 
transferring the entire power of state to the Soviets of Workers ’ Deputies, 
so that the masses may by experience overcome their mistakes. 

5 Not a parliamentary republic—to return to a parliamentary re¬ 
public from the Soviets of Workers ’ Deputies would be a retrograde step— 
but a republic of Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Deputies throughout the country, from top to bottom 

Abolition of the police,^ he army and the bureaucracy ** 

• The Organization rommittec—leading organ of the Mensheviks — Ed, 

•* / c , the standing army to be replaced by the universally armed people^ 
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The salaries of all officials, who are to be elected and to be subject 
to recall at any time, not to exceed the average wage of a competent 
worker. 

6 In the agrarian program the emphasis must be laid on the Soviets 
of Agricultural Labourers^ Deputies 

Confiscation of all landed estates 

Nationalization of all lands m the country, the disposal of the land 
to be put in the charge of the local Soviets of Agricultural Labourers* 
and Peasants* Deputies The organization of separate Soviets of Deputies 
of Poor Peasants The creation of model farms on each of the large estates 
(varying from 100 to 300 dessiatins, in accordance with local and other 
conditions, at the discretion of the local institutions) under the control 
of the Soviets of Agricultural Labourers’ Deputies and for the public 
account 

7. The immediate amalgamation of all banks in the country into a 
single national bank, control over which shall be exercised by the Soviets 
of Workers* Deputies 

8 Our immediate task is not to “introduce** * * Socialism, but only to 
bring social production and distribution of products at once under the 
control of the Soviets of Workers* Deputies 

9 Party t\sks 

a) Immediate summoning of a Party congress, 

b) Alteration of the Party program, mainly 

1) On the question of imperialism and the imperialist war; 

2) On the question of our attitude towards the state and our 
demand for a “commune state*’,* 

3) Amendment of our antiquated minimum program 

c) A new name for the Party ** 

10 A new International. 

We must take the initiative in creating a revolutionary International, 
an International directed against the social-chauvimsts and against 
the “Centre ***** 

In order that the reader may understand what induced me to emphasize 
as a rare exception, the “case** of honest opponents, I invite him to com¬ 
pare the above theses with the following objection of Mr Goldenberg: 

* / e , a state of which the Pans Commune was the prototype 

•• Instead of “Social-Democrats,” whose official leaders throughout the world 

have betrayed Socialism by deserting to the bourgeoisie (the “defencists” 
and the vacillating “Kautskyitcs”), we must call ourselves a Communist 
Party 

The “Centre” in the international Social Democratic movement is the 
trend which vacillates between the chauvinists (“sssdefencists”) and international¬ 
ists, t e , Kautsky and Co in Germany, Longuet and Co in France, Chkhcidze 
and Co in Russia, Turati and Co in Italy, MacDonald and Co, in England, etc 

2 * 
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Lenin, he pJantcci the ba/inei oi cn il war in the midst of revo¬ 

lutionary dcmocrac)(quoted in No 5 of Mi Plekhanov's Yedinstvo"^) 
A gem, IS It not^ 

I write, announce and clabotaCLU explain *‘In Mew of the undoubted 
honesty of thef>?w/r/ sliataof the bcliev'crs in revolutionary dcfenc- 

ism in view of the fact that iluv a'e being deceived by the bouigeoi- 
sic. It IS neeessat y / M // thoioughl \ , pel sistentl v and patiently to explain 
their ell or to them 

Yet the bouigLoi^ gentlemen \\bo tall themselves Social-Dcmociats, 
who (to not belong cithei to the hioad strata oi to the mass of bclicvcis 
in dcfcncisni, have the cfFiontci \ to piescnt my views thus “The banr er 
I I] of civil n at [of which theic is not i woid in the theses and not a woul 
in mv spLceld] has been planted | ’ | in the midst [ ot i ev olutionai y de- 
mociac\ 

What does thi'? mean^ In what way docs this differ fiom pogtom agi¬ 
tation, fioni the Rit'^^Laffn 

I write, announce and eliboi itcl\ explain ^ The So\ lets of Workeis 
Deputies aie the only po^'^iblt ioim ot icvolutionai v government, and 
thetefore oui task is to picscnt i patient, systematic, and pcrsibtent 
eap/roiafzoiz. of the eirots ol th u t ictics, an explanation especially adapted 
to the ptactical needs ot tlie mas ,es ’’ 

Yet opponents of a ccitain t\pe piesent m\ views as a call to “civil 
xvar in the midst of lev olurionir) democracy 

I attacked the Piovisionil (jovernment foi not having appointed an 
oaily date, or anv date U all, for the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembh and ftsi confining itself to piomiscs I atgued that notJnmt 
the Sjviets of Woilvcis and boldieis’ Deputies the convocation of the 
Constituent Assemldv is not guaiantecd and its success is impossible 
And the view ittiibut^d to me that I am opposed to the cat best 
convocation (d the ( onstitiient Assembly'^' 

I W'ould call this “laving,’’had not dec ades ofpohtical struizglc tiugbt 
me to legard honest> in opponents as a laie < xccption 

All Plekhanov in his paper called mv speech “raving Vet y good, 
Mr Plekhanov^ f But see how aw kvv aid, uncouth, and siow-vvittcd you aie 
m youi polemics If [ delivered a laving speech fot two hours, how is 
It that an audience ot hundreds tolciated this “laving’’^ Further, why 
does \our paper devote a whole column to an account of the “raving”^ 
Clumsy, verv clum^v^ 


^ y((UfislDo T. ncwspipci' published bv Ci \ Plchh-vnov in Pcirri 

grad in 1917 It pursued an ultra ehauvinut policy, conducted a frcn/ied camp aign 
against the Bolsheviks and advocated i coalition with the paity of the liberal 
monarchist bourgeoisie—the Constitutional Democrats (Cadets) --/i/d 

** Russl aya Volya {Rass%an Will) -a yellow daily newspaner published 
in Petfogrid m 1916 It conducted a slanderous campaign against the Bolsheviks 
It was suppressed after the Octobei Revolution in 1917 Erl 
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It IS, of course, much easier to shout, scold, and houl than to attempt 
to relate, to explain, to recall what Marx and Engels said in 1871, 1872 
and 1875 about the experience of the Pans Commune and the Imd of 
state the proletaiiat needs 

Mr Plckhanov, the former Marxist, prcsumablv docs not cate to recall 
Marxism 

I quoted the words of Rosa Luxemburg, ho on August 4,1914, called 
German S)cial-Democracy a ^'stinking coipsc ” And Messrs Plckhanovs, 
Goldcnbergs and Co, ate “offended ”Onuhosc account^ On account of the 
German chauvinists, because they weie called chauvinists^ 

They have got into a muddk, these pooi Rusi^ian social-chauvinists— 
Socialists in word and chauvinists in aetion 


Published in Ptaidd No 26, 
April 20 [7J, 1917 



A DUAL POWER 

The basic question in any revolution is that of state power Unless 
this question is understood, there can be no intelligent participation 
in the revolution, let alone guidance of the revolution 

The striking feature of our revolution is that it has established a 
diial power. This fact must be grasped first and foremost, unless it is under¬ 
stood, we cannot advance We must know how to supplement and amend 
old “formulas,” for example, of Bolshevism, for as it has been proved, 
they were sound in general, but their concrete realization has turned 
out to be different Nobody hitherto thought, or could have thought, of 
a dual power 

In what does this dual power consist^ In the fact that side by side 
with the Provisional Government, the government of the hourgeo^siCy 
there has developed another governmenty weak and embryonic as yet, 
but undoubtedly an actually existing and growing government—the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 

What is the class composition of this other government^ It consists 
of the proletariat and the peasantry (clad in soldier’s uniform) What 
is the political character of this government? It is a revolutionary dicta¬ 
torship, e , a power directly based on revolutionary usurpation, on the 
direct initiative of the masses from below, and not on a law enacted by a 
centralized government. It is a power entirely different from that general¬ 
ly to be found in the parliamentary bourgeois-democratic republics of 
the usual type still prevailing in the advanced countries of Europe and 
America. This circumstance is often forgotten, often not reflected on, 
yet it IS the crux of the matter This power is of exactly the same type 
as the Pans Commune of 1871 The fundamental characteristics of this 
type are* i) the source of power is not a law previously discussed and enact¬ 
ed by parliament, but the direct initiative of the masses from below, 
in their localities—outright “usurpation,” to use a current expression, 
2) the direct arming of the whole people in place of the police and the 
army, which are institutions separated from the people and opposed to 
the people, order in the state under such a power is maintained by the 
armed workers and peasants themselves, by the armed people itself, 3) offi¬ 
cials and bureaucrats are either replaced by the direct rule of the people 
Itself or at least placed under special control, they not only become 
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elected officials, but are aho subject to recall at the fiist demand of 
the people; they are reduced to the position of simple agents, from 
a privileged stratum occupying “posts"’ remunerated on a high-bourgeois 
scale, they become workers of a special “branch,” remunerated at a salary 
not exceeding the ordinary pay of a competent worker 

This, and this alone^ constitutes the essence of the Pans Gommune as 
a specific type of state This essence was forgotten or perverted by the 
Plekhanovs (out-and-out chauvinists who have betrayed Marxism), the 
Kautskys (the people of the “Centre,” i e , those who vacillate between 
chauvinism and Marxism), and generally by all those Social-Democrats, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, etc , etc , who are now in control 

They confine themselves to phrases, evasions, subterfuges, thev 
congratulate each other a thousand times upon the revolution, but the\ 
refuse to 'ponder over what the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depu¬ 
ties are They refuse to recognize the obvious truth that inasmuch as the 
Soviets exist, inasmuch as they are a power, we have in Russia a state 
of the type of the Pans Commune. 

I have underscored the words inasmuch as^ for it is only an incipient 
power By direct agreement with the bourgeois Provisional Government 
and by a senes of actual concessions, it has itself surrendered and 
% a surrendering its positions to the bourgeoisie 

Why^ Is It because Chkheidze, Tsereteli, Steklov, and Co are making 
a “mistake”^ Nonsense Only a philistine can think so—not a Marxist 
The reason is inadequate class-consciousness and organization among the 
proletarians and peasants. The “mistake” of the leaders mentioned lies 
in their petty-bourgeois position, in the fact that instead of clarifying 
the minds of the workers, they are befogging them, instead of dispersing 
petty-bourgeois illusions, they are instilling them, instead of freeing 
the masses from bourgeois influence, they are strengthening that influence 

It should be clear from this why our comrades too are so mistaken in 
putting the question “simply” should the ProMsional Government be 
overthrown immediately^ 

My answer is 1) it should be overthiown, for it is an oligarchical, 
bourgeois, and not a people’s government, and cannot provide peace, 
nor bread, nor full freedom, 2) it cannot be overthrown )ust now, for it 
IS being maintained by a direct and indirect, a formal and actual agree¬ 
ment with the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, and particularly with the 
chief Soviet, the Petrograd Soviet, 3) generally, it cannot be “overthrown ’ 
by any ordinary method, for it rests on the *^'supporV^ given to the bour¬ 
geoisie by the secemd government—the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, and 
that government is the only possible revolutionary government, which 
directly expresses the mind and will of the majority of the workers 
and peasants. Humanity has not yet evolved and we do not as yet know 
a type of government superior to and better than the Soviets of Work¬ 
ers’, Agricultural Labourers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
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In order to become a powei the class-conscious 'u^orkeis must win the 
majoiity to their side ^Is long (n no violence is used against the masses 
thcic IS no other load to powci We arc not BJanquists,* wc do not stand 
for the seizure of power b) a minority We are Marxists, ve stand for 
proletarian class struggle against petty-bourgeois intoxication, against 
chauvinist defcncisni, phrasemongering and dependence on the bour¬ 
geoisie 

Let us create a pioletauan Communist Palt^, its elements have already 
been created by the best adherents of Bolshe\ ism, let us rally our ranks 
for proletarian class vork, then, from among the proletarians, ftom among 
the^ioorcs^ peasai ts, ever greater numbers will range themselves on our side 
Vox acfnal e\j)ei lence vjill ftom day today shattei the petty-bourgeois illu¬ 
sions of the ‘‘Social-Democrats”—the Chkheidzes, Tseretelis, Steklovs, 
and the rest—of the “Socialist-Revolutionaries,” petty-bourgeois of 
a still purer water, and so on and so forth 

The bourgeoisie stands for the undivided power of the bourgeoisie 
The class-conscious woikcrs stand for the undivided power of the 
Soviets of Workers', Agricultural Labouieis’, Peasants' and Soldiers’ 
Deputies—for undivided powxr made possible not by dubious ven¬ 
tures, but by the enlightenment of the proletarian consciousness, by its 
emavi I'pation from the influence of the bourgeoisie 

The ^ petty-bourgeoisie—“Social-Democrats,” Sicialist-Revolution- 
aries, etc , etc —vacillates and hinders this enlightenment and emancipa¬ 
tion* 

Such is the actual, the class alignment of forces that determines 
our tasks 


Published m Pravda Nb 28, 
April 22 [0], 1917 


* JJ/atn{in9ts —followers of the well known French revolutionary Auguste 
Blanqui (1805 1881) In the words of Lenin the Blanquists hoped to “free hum in 
ity from w-iffc slavery not by means of the class struggle of the proletariat but 
by means of a conspiracy of a select intellectual minority “—Ed 



THE TASKS OF THE PKOLETAIHAT IN OUK 
REVOLUTION 

DhAIT of a PuATi-ORM 1 Oli THE pROLF T IMAN P VUTY 

The historical moment through which Russia is now passing is 
marked by the following mam characteristics 

THE CLASS CHARACTER OF THE REVOLUTION 

1 The old tsarist power, representing only a handful of feudal land¬ 
lords who commanded the entire machinery of the state (the army, the 
police and the bureaucracy), has been smashed and set aside, but not 
utterly destroyed Formally, the monarchy has not been abolished The 
Romanov gang continues to hatch monarchist intrigues The vast landed 
possessions of the feudal landlords have not been abolished 

2 The state power in Russia has passed into the hands of a new class 
namely, the bourgeoisie and landlords who had become bourgeois To 
that extent the bouigeois-demociatic revolution in Russia has been 
completed 

Having come to power, the bouigcoisic has formed a bloc with the open¬ 
ly monarchist elements, who are notorious for their exceptionally ardent 
support of Nicholas the Bloody* and Stolypin the Hangman** in 1906-14 
(Guchkov and other politicians to the Right of the Cadets) The new bour¬ 
geois government of L\ov and Co has attempted and has begun to nego¬ 
tiate w^th the Romanovs for the restoration of the monarchy in Russia 
While making a noisy play of revolutionary phrases, this government 
IS appointing partisans of the old regime to positions of authority It 
is striving to reform the machinery of state (the army, the police and the 

• Nicholas the hloody (1868 1918)—NichoHs Romano's, the list Russian 
tsar, deposed as a result of the I ebruarv ic\olution in 1917 — Ed 

** Stolypin the llaaqmav —P A StoUpin (1862 1911), Minister of the Interior 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers Notoiious toi the suppression of the 
first Russian revolution (190S 07) and for the subsequent period of ruthless polit¬ 
ical reaction (“Stolypin reaction** or “Stoly pm ism*’) Nicknamed “the Hang¬ 
man” for his brutal reprisals against the workers and peasants — Ed 
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bureaucracy) as little as possible, and has turned it over to the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. The new government has already begun in every way to hinder the 
revolutionary initiative of mass action and the seizure of power by the 
people from below, which is the sole guaiantee of any real success of the 
revolution 

This government has not even fixed a date for the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly It is not laying a finger on the landed estates, the 
material foundation of feudal tsarism This government does not even 
contemplate starting an investigation and making public the activities 
of the monopolistic financial concerns, such as the big banks, the syndi¬ 
cates and cartels of the capitalists, etc , or instituting control over them 

The chief, the decisive Ministerial posts in the new government (the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of War, i e , the command 
over the army, the police, the bureaucracy and the entire apparatus for 
the oppression of the masses) are filled by notorious monarchists and 
supporters of agrarian landlordism The Cadets, those day-old republicans, 
those involuntary republicans, have been assigned posts of secondary 
importance, having no direct relation to the command over the people 
or to the apparatus of state power A Kerensky, a Trudovik, an “also- 
Socialist,” has no function whatsoever, except to lull the vigilance and 
attention of the people with sonorous phrases 

For all these reasons, the new bourgeois government does not deserve 
the confidence of the proletariat even in the sphere of internal policy, 
and no support of that government by the proletariat is admissible. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

3 In thedomainof foreign policy, which has been brought to the fore¬ 
front by objective circumstances, the new government stands for the 
continuation of the imperialist war, a war waged in concert with the im¬ 
perialist powers—Great Britain, France, and others—for the division 
of the capitalist spoils and for the strangling of small and weak nations. 

Subordinated to the interests of Russian capital and of its powerful 
protector and master, Anglo-French imperialist capital, the wealthiest 
in the world, the new government, notwithstanding the wishes expressed 
in the most definite fashion on behalf of the undoubted majority of the 
peoples of Russia through the Soviets of Soldiers^ and Workers* Deputies, 
has taken no real steps to put a stop to the slaughter of nations in the 
interests of the capitalists It has not even published the secret treaties of 
a frankly predatory character (for the partition of Persia, the spoliation 
of China, the spoliation of Turkey, the partition of Austria, the annexa¬ 
tion of Eastern Prussia, the annexation of the German colonies, etc.), 
which, as everybody knows, bind Russia to Anglo-French predatory im¬ 
perialist capital. It has confirmed these treaties concluded by tsarism, 
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which for centuries robbed and oppressed more nations than other tyrants 
and despots, and which not only oppressed, but also disgraced and 
debauched the Great-Russian nation by transforming it into an 
executioner of other nations. 

The new government has confirmed these shameful cut-throat trea¬ 
ties and has not proposed an immediate armistice to all the belligerent 
nations, in spite of the clearly expressed demand of the majority of the 
people of Russia, voiced through the Soviets of Workers' and Sol¬ 
diers* Deputies. It has evaded the issue with the help of solemn, sonorous, 
ceremonious, but absolutely empty declarations and phrases, such as 
in the mouths of bourgeois diplomats have always served, and still serve, 
to deceive the trustful and naive masses of the oppressed people. 

4 Hence, not only is the new government not worthy of the slightest 
confidence in the field of foreign policy, but to go on demanding that it 
should make known the will for peace of the peoples of Russia, that it 
should renounce annexations, and so on and so forth, is in practice to 
deceive the people, to inspire them with false hopes, to retard their men¬ 
tal enlightenment, indirectly to reconcile them to the continuation of 
a war the true social character of which is determined not by good inten¬ 
tions, but by the class character of the government that wages the war, 
by the connection between the class represented by this government and 
the imperialist finance capital of Russia, Great Britain, France, etc , 
by ihe real and acival folxcy which that class is pursuing 


A PECULIAR DUAL POWER AND ITS CLASS SIGNIFICANCE 

5 The main peculiarity of our revolution, a peculiarity that most 
uigently demands thoughtful attention, is the diial power which was es¬ 
tablished in the very first days after the triumph of the revolution 

This dual power is manifested in the existence of two governments 
one is the main, the real, the actual government of the bourgeoisie, the 
“Provisional Government'* of Lvov and Co , which controls all the organs 
of power, the other is a supplementary and parallel government, a “su¬ 
pervisory" government in the shape of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers* Deputies, which possesses no organs of state power, but 
which directly derives its authority from a clear and indisputable major¬ 
ity of the people, from the armed workers and soldiers. 

The class origin and the class significance of this dual power consist 
in the fact that the Russian revolution of March 1917 not only swept 
away the whole tsarist monarchy, not only transferred the entire pouer 
to the bourgeoisie, but also approached very closely to the point of a revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry. The 
Petrograd and the other, the local, Soviets of Workers* and Soldiers* 
Deputies represent precisely such a dictatorship (that is, a government 
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power resting not on law but on the direct force of armed masses of the 
population), a dictatorship precisely of the above-mentioned classes 
6 The second peculiarity of the Russian revolution, a highly impor¬ 
tant one, IS the circumstance that the Petrograd SoMet of Soldiers’ and 
Workeis’ Deputies, which, as e\etything goes to show, enjoys the con¬ 
fidence of most of the local SomUs, is lolunfaniy transferring the power 
of the state to the bourgeoisie and 2 ts ProMsional Government, is vol¬ 
untarily ceding the supremacy to the latter, and, having entered into 
an agreement to suppoi t it, is limiting its own function to that of anob- 
server, a super\ isor of the comoeation of the Constituent Assembly (the 
date ol which has not c\cn been announced as yet by the Provisional 
Government) 

This extiemelv peculiar circumstance, unparalleled m history in such 
a foim, has led to the interlocking of two dictatorships the dictatorship 
of the bouigeoisie (for the PioMsional Go\einmcnt of L\ov and Co is 
a dictator ship, ? <? , a power based not on law% not on the previously ex¬ 
pressed will of the people, but on seizure by force, accomplished by a defi¬ 
nite class, namely, the bouigeoisie) and the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat and peasantry (the So\iet of ^Xorkers and Soldiers’ Deputies) 
There is not the slightest doubt that such an “interlocking” cannot 
last long Two powers (unnot exist in a state One of them is bound to 
be eliminated, and the entire Russian bourgeoisie is already straining 
every nerve, is everywhere striving in e^ery possible w^ay to remove and 
enfeeble the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, to eliminate them, 
and to establish the sole power of the bouigeoisie 

The dual power expresses but a iransitiomtl pha^e in the development 
of the revolution, in which it has gone farther than the oidinary bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, but has not yet remhed a “pure” dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry 

The class significance (and class explanation) of this transitional and 
unstable situation is as follows like all revolutions, our revolution, in 
the struggle against tsarism, demanded the greatest heroism and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the masses and moicover immediately dien> un¬ 
precedentedly vast numbers of ordinary citizens into the movement 
From the point of view of science and practical politics, one of the 
chief symptoms of every real revolution is the unusually rapid, sudden, 
and abrupt increase in the number of “ordinary citizens” who begin to 
participate actively, independently and cfFcctively in political life and 
in the organization of the state 

Such is the case in Russia Russia at present is seething Millions and 
tens of millions of people who had been politically dormant for ten years 
and politically crushed by the tcriiblc oppression of tsarism and by in¬ 
human toil for the landlords and manufacturers have awakened and been 
drawn into 'politics Who are these millions and tens of millions? For the 
most part small proprietors, petty bourgeois, people midway between 
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the capitalists and the wage workers Russia is the most pett^-bourgeois 
of European countries 

A gigantic petty-bouigcois wave has swept over everything and over¬ 
whelmed the class-conscious proletariat, not only by force of numbers 
but also ideologically, that is, it has infected and imbued very wide cir¬ 
cles of workers with the petty-bourgeois political outlook 

The petty-boutgcois are in leality dependent upon the bourgeoisie, 
for they live like masteis and not like pioletatians (tiom the point of view 
of their phue in social jDoduct^ov) and follow the bourgeoisie in their 
way of thinking 

An attitude of naive trust in the capitalists—the worst foes of peace 
and Socialism—characteri2es the politics of the Russian at the 

piesent moment, such is the fiuit that has ijiomi with revolutionary ra¬ 
pidity on the social and economic soil of the most pettv-bouigeois of 
huropean countries lhat is the r///ss basis foi the "'(hjk imenV between 
the Provisional Gov^ernment and the Soviet of Woikeis and Soldiers' 
Deputies (I must emphasize that I am referring not so much to a formal 
igreemcnt as to artuftl support, a tacit agieement, a naiveh trustful 
surrender ot power), an agreement which has piescnted the Guchkovs 
with a choice morsel—leal power—and the Soviet with promises and 
honours (loi the time being'), with flatter), phriscs, assuran<"es, and the 
bowings and scrapings of the Kerenskys 

The reverse side of the medal is the inadecjuatc numeiical strength 
of the pioletariat in Russia and its insulhcient class-consciousness and 
organization 

All the Narodnik patties, including the Soci ilist-Revolutionaries, 
have always been pctt\-bomgcois Ihis is aho true of the party of the 
Oiganization Committee (Chkhculzc, Tscictcli, etc) The independent 
icvolutionaiies (Steklov and otheis) have similail) dtitted with the tide 
or have not )et coped vvitli it 

THE SPECIFIC NATURE OF THE TACTICS WllRTl I Oi LOW 

FROM THE ABOVE 

7. For the Maixist, who must reckon with objective facts, w ith the mass¬ 
es and classes, rathei than with individuals and so on, the specific na¬ 
ture of the actual situation as described above must detciminc the spe¬ 
cific tactics of the pyesent moment 

The specific character of these tactics calls for the “pouring of vinegai 
and bile into the sweet water of revolutionary-democratic eloquence” 
(as my fellow-member on the Central Committee of our Patty, Teodoro¬ 
vich, so aptly expressed it at yesteiday^s session of the All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Railwaymcn in Petrograd) Our w^ork must be one of criticism, 
of explaining the mistakes of the petty-bourgeois Socialist-Revolutionary 
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and Social-Democratic parties, of preparing and welding the elements 
of a *class-conscious proletaiian. Communist party, and of releasing the 
proletariat from the “general” petty-bourgeois enchantment* 

This may appear to be “nothing more” than propaganda work, but in 
reality it is extremely practical revolutionary work, for there is no advance 
for a revolution that has come to a standstill, that has choked itself 
with phrases, and that keeps “marking time,” not because of external 
obstacles, not because of the violence of the bourgeoisie (Guchkov is still 
only threatening to employ violence against the soldier masses), but be^ 
cause of the naive trust of the masses 

Only by combating this naive trust (and one can combat it only ideo¬ 
logically, by comradely persuasion, by pointing to the lessons of expe¬ 
rience) can we escape the prevailing orgy of reioluiionary phrasemongeririg 
and make real progress in stimulating the class-consciousness both of 
the proletariat and of the masses in general, as well as in stimulating 
their bold and determined initiative in the localities —the aibitrary 
realization, development and consolidation of liberties, democracy, and 
the principle of the national ownership of all the land 

8 The world-wide experience of bourgeois and landlord governments 
has developed methods of keeping the people in subjection The first is 
violence Nicholas Romanov I, called Nicholas Palkin,* and Nicholas II, 
the Bloody, demonstrated to the Russian people the maximum of what can 
and cannot be done by this hangman’s method But there is another meth¬ 
od, best developed by the English and French bourgeoisie, who “learnt 
their lesson” in a senes of great revolutions and revolutionary movements 
of the masses That is the method of deception, flattery, fine phrases, 
numberless promises, petty sops, and concessions of the unessential while 
retaining the essential 

The specific feature of the present moment in Russia is a dizzy transi¬ 
tion from the first method to the second, from violent oppression of the 
people to flattering and deceiving the people by false promises Vaska 
+he cat listens, but goes on eating ** Milyukov and Guchkov hold power, 
they arc protecting the profits of capital and conducting an imperialist 
war in the interests of Russian and Anglo-French capital, and try to 
get away with promises, declamations and impressive statements when 
replying to the speeches of “cooks” like Chkheidze, Tsereteli andSteklov, 
who threaten, exhort, conjure, beseech, demand and proclaim. 
Vaska the cat listens, but goes on eating , 

• Nicholas Pallin —Nicholas Romanov I (1796-1855), Russian tsar The nick¬ 
name “Palkin ’ IS derived from the Russian word paZfca, meaning stick, club — Ed 

** From the fable by the celebrated Russian fabulist I A. Krylov “The Cat 
and the Cook” in which Vaska the cat is left by the cook to guard the paotry and 
keep the mice away On the cook’s return he finds the cat gobbling down a fowl 
The cook reads the cat a long lecture on the impropriety of his conduct The 
cat listens to the lecture, but goes on eating unperturbed.— Ed 
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But from day to day trustful naivete and naive trust will diminish, 
especially among the proletarians and 'poor peasants, who are being taught 
by experience (by then social and economic position) to distrust the capi¬ 
talists 

The leaders of the petty bourgeoisie “must” teach the people to trust 
the bourgeoisie The proletarians must teach the people to distrust the 
bourgeoisie 


REVOLUTIONARY DEFENCISM AND ITS CLASS SIGNIFICANCE 

9 Reiolutionary defencism must be regarded as the most important 
and striking manifestation of the petty-bourgeois wave that has over¬ 
whelmed “nearly everything ” There can be no greater enemy to the 
progress and success of the Russian revolution 

Those who have yielded on this point and are unable to extricate them¬ 
selves are lost to the revolution But the masses yield in a different way 
from the leaders, and they extricate themselves differently, by a differ¬ 
ent course of development, by different means 

Revolutionary defencism is, on the one hand, a result of the deception 
practised on the masses by the bourgeoisie, a result of the naive trust 
of the peasants and a section of the workers, it is, on the other, an expres¬ 
sion of the interests and standpoint of the small master, who is to some 
extent interested in annexations and bank profits, and who “religiously” 
guards the traditions of tsaiism, which demoralized the Great Russians 
by making them do a hangman's work among the other nations. 

The bourgeoisie deceives the people by playing upon the noble pride 
of the revolution and by pretending that the social and political character 
of the war, as far as Russia is concerned, underwent a change with this 
stage of the revolution, with the substitution of the bourgeois near-repub- 
hc of Guchkov and Milyukov for the tsarist monarchy And the people 
believe it—for the time being—largely owing to old-time prejudices, 
by virtue of which they regard the other peoples of Russia, x e , the non- 
Great Russians, almost as the property and patrimony of the Great Rus¬ 
sians This vile demoralization of the Great-Russian people by the 
tsarist government, which taught them to regard the other peoples as 
something inferior, something belonging “by right” to Great Russia, 
could not be cured instantly. 

What IS required of us is the ability to explain to the masses that the 
social and political character of the w^ar is determined not by the “good 
intentions” of individuals of groups, or even of nations, but by the posi¬ 
tion of the class which conducts the war, by the class policy of which the 
war IS a continuation, by the ties of capital, which is the dominant eco¬ 
nomic force in modern society, by the imperialist character of international 
capital, by Russia's dependence in finance, banking and diplomacy upon 
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Cjieat Biitain, Fiance, etc lo explain this to the masses skilfully and 
in a comprehensible \\a) vot eabyy none of us could do it at once 
without committing etiois 

But such, and oril\ such, must be the duection or, rather, the contents 
of our piopaganda Ihe slightest concession to revolutionary dcfencism 
/s treason to Socialism and a complete lenunciation of intanationalism, 
no matter by what fine phrases and ‘‘pi letical” eonsideiations it is justified 

The slogan “Down with the warl” i*-, of com sc, a correct one But it 
fails to take into recount the specific natme ol the tasks of the present 
moment and of the necessity of apptoaching the masses in a different 
iLoy It IS, in my opinion, similar to the slogan “Down with the tsarl” 
with which the inexpciicnced agitatoi of the “good old da)s”went simply 
and directly to the country districts—and teCei ved r beating The rank-and- 
hle supporters of revoiutionaiy dcfeiieism ate sinare, not in the per¬ 
sonal, but in the class scn^c, i e , they belong to (woikeis and poor 

peasants) which i7i adual jad ha\c nothing to gain iiom annexations 
and the sti angulation <;f otl.er peoples Their position is diikrent from 
that of the bouigcois and the “intellectual” gentr\, wd^o know' \eiy well 
that it iS impossible to renounce annexations without renouncing the 
rule of capital, and who unscrupulously deceue the masses with fine 
phrases, with unlimited pi onuses and endless assurances 

The lank-and-filc bclievci in defeneism regnds the matter in a sim 
pie, matter-of-fact w^ay “I don’t w int annexations, but the Geiman is 
'pitching’ into me theiefore I m deknding a just cause and not any kind 
of imperialist interests at all ” It must be explained veiy patiently to a 
man like this that it is not a question of his personal wishes, but of mass, 
(lasSy political relations and conditions, of the connection between the 
war and the interests of capital and the intei national network of banks, and 
so forth Onlysuch a struggle r-gainst dcfencism w ill be serious and piom- 
ising of success—pci haps not a very rapid success, but one that will 
be real and durable. 

HOW CAN Tilh WAR BE ENDED-; 

10 The war cannot be ended “at will ” It cannot be ended by the de¬ 
cision of one of the warring parties It cannot be ended by “sticking your 
bayonet in the ground,” as one soldier, a defennst, expressed it. 

The war cannot be ended by an “agreement” between the Socialists 
of the various countries, by the “action” of the proletaiians of all coun¬ 
tries, by the “will” of the peoples, and so forth Phrases of this kind, 
w^hich fill the articles of the defencist and semi-defeneist scmi-internation- 
alist papers and innumerable resolutions, appeals, manifestos, and the 
resolutions of the So\iet of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Deputies, are nothing 
but the empty, innocent and pious wishes of the petty bourgeois Noth- 
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mg IS more pernicious than such phrases as “ascertaining the will of 
the peoples for peace,” as the sequence of revolutionary action of the pro¬ 
letariat (after the Russian proletariat comes the “turn” of the German), 
etc. Ail this IS in the spirit of Louis Blanc,* daydreaming, a game of 
‘political campaigning,” and in reality but a repetition of the fable of 
Yaska the cat 

The war is not a product of the evil will of rapacious capitalists al¬ 
though It IS undoubtedly being fought only m their interests and they alone 
are being enriched by it The war is a product of half a century of develop¬ 
ment of world capital and of its billions of threads and connections. It 
IS impossible to escape from the imperialist war at a bound, it is impos- 
'^ible to achieve a democratic, non-oppressive peace without the overthrow 
of the powei of capital and the transfer of state power to another class, 
the proletariat 

The Russian revolution of February-March 1917 was the beginning 
of the transformation of the imperialist war into a civil war This revolu¬ 
tion took the first step towards ending the war but it requires a second 
step, namely, the transfer of the power of state to the proletariat, to make 
the end of the \var a certmniy This will be the beginning of a “breach in 
the front” on a uorld-wide scale, a breach in the front of the interests 
of capital, and only after having broken this front can the proletariat 
save mankind from the horrors of war and endow it with the blessings 
of a durable peace 

To such a “breach in the fiont” of capital the Russian revolution has 
already brought the Russian proletariat by creating the Soviets of Work¬ 
ers’ Deputies 


THE NEW TYPE OF STATE DEVELOPING IN OUR REVOLUTION 

11, The Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ and other Deputies 
are not understood, not only in the sense that their class character, their 
part in the Evssian revolution, is not clear to the majority, but also in 
the sense that they constitute a new form, or rather a new type of state 

The most perfect and advanced type of bourg*.ois state is the parlia- 
mentary democratic rep^hlxcx power is vested in parliament, the state ma¬ 
chine, the apparatus and organ of admimstration, is of the customary 
kind* a standing army, a police and a bureaucracy—^which in practice 
IS permanent and privileged and stands above the people. 

But since the end of the nineteenth century, revolutionary epochs 

* “J/i. the spirit of Louts Blanc ''—Louis Blanc (1811-1882), French petty- 
bourgeois Socialist Lenin implies by this term the policy of deserting the class 
positions of the proletariat, pursuing a policy of compromise with the bourgeoisie, 
the harbouring of pctty-bourgcois illusions, and impotent desires m heu of an 
irreconcilable struggle against the class enemy — 

3-796 
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have been producing a higher type of democratic state, a state which in 
certain respects, as Engels put it,* ceases to be a state, is **no longer 
a state in the proper sense of the word ” This state is of the type of the 
Pans Commune, one in which a standing army and police severed from 
the people are replaced by the directly armed people themselves This 
/ea(ure constituted the very essence of the Commune, which had been so 
maligned and slandered by the bourgeois writers, and to which has been 
erroneously ascribed, among other things, the intention of immediatch 
“introducing” Socialism 

This IS the type of state which the Russian revolution begati to create 
in 1905 and in 1917 A republic of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ 
and other Deputies, united in an All-Russian Constituent Assembly ot 
people’s representatives or in a Council of Soviets, etc , is what is a^reac/// 
being realized in our country now, at this juncture, by the initiative of 
millions of people who, of their own accord, are creating a deniocrac} 
in their own way^ without waiting until the Cadet professors draft then 
legislative bills for a parliamentary bourgeois republic, or until the ped¬ 
ants and routine-worshippeis of petty-bourgcois “Social-Democracy,” 
like Mr Plekhanov or Kaiitsky, renounce then distortions of the Marxist 
doctrine of the state 

Marxism differs from anarchism in the fact that it recognizes the ne- 
tessity for a state and for state power in a penodof revolution in general, 
and in the period of transition from capitalism to Socialism in particulai 

Marxism differs from the petty-bourgeois, opportunist “Social-De¬ 
mocracy” ol: Messrs Plekhanov, Kautsky and Co in the fact that it rec¬ 
ognizes that what is required during the said periods is not a state of 
the customary parliamentary bourgeois republican type, but a state of 
the Pans Commune type 

The main differences between a state of the lattei type and the old 
state are as follows 

It IS extremely easy (as history proves) to revert from a parliamentary 
bourgeois republic to a monarchy, for all the machinery of repression—the 
army, the police, and the bureaucracy—is left intact The Commune and 
the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, Peasants* and other Deputies smash 
and abolish that machinery 

The parliamentary bourgeois republic hampers and stifles the inde¬ 
pendent political life of the masses and their direct participation in the 
liemocratic organization of the life of the state from top to bottom The 
contrary is the case with the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 

The latter reproduce the type of state which was being evolved by the 
Pans Commune and which Marx described as “the political form at 
last discovered under which to work out the economical emancipation 
of labour ”** 

• In his letter to Bebel of March 18 28, 1875 —Ed 

••In The Ctvtl Wat %n France —Ed 
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The objection is usually offered that the Russian people ate not yet 
prepared for the “introduction” of the Commune This was the argument 
of the serfowners when they claimed that the peasants were not ready for 
freedom The Commune, i e , the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies, does not “introduce,” does not intend to “introduce,” and 
must not introduce a y reforms which have not absolutely matured 
both in economic reality and in the consciousness of the overwhelming 
majority of the people The greater the economic collapse and the crisis 
produced by the wai, the more uigcnt becomes the need for a more per¬ 
fect political form, which will facilitate the healing of the frightful wounds 
inflicted on mankind by the war Ihe less the organisational cxpeiiencc 
of the Russian people, the more resolutely must we proceed to organization¬ 
al development by the people themsehes, and not merely by the bourgeoi*^ 
politicians and “well-placed” bureaucrats 

The sooner we cast off the old prejudices of a Marxism falsified and 
garbled by Messrs Plckhanov, Kautsky and Co , the more diligently 
we set about helping the people to organize Soviets of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies everywhere and immediately, and the latter to take 
all aspects of life undci their control, and the longer Messrs Lvov and 
Co delay the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, the easier will 
It be for the people (through the medium of the Constituent Assembly, 
or independently of it, if Lvov delays its convocation too long) to cast 
their decision in favour of a Republic of Soviets of Workers* and Peasants* 
Deputies Blunders during the new process of organizational development 
by the people themselves are at first inevitable, but it is bettei to blun¬ 
der and go forward than to wait until the professors of law summoned by 
Mr. Lvov draft their laws for the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, 
for the perpetuation of the parliamentary bourgeois republic and for 
the strangling of the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies 

If we organize and conduct our propaganda skilfully, not only the 
proletarians, but nine-tenths of the peasantry will be opposed to the res¬ 
toration of the police, will be opposed to an irremovable and privileged 
bureaucracy and to an army separated from the people And that alone 
comprises the new type of state 

12 The substitution of a people’s militia for the police is a reform that 
follows from the entire course of the revolution and that is now being 
introduced in most parts of Russia We must explain to the masses that 
in most of the bourgeois revolutions of the usual type, this reform has 
always been extremely short-lived, and that the bourgeoisie—even the 
most democratic and republican—restored the police of the old, tsarist 
type, a police separated from the people, commanded by the bourgeois 
and adapted in every way to oppressing the people 

There is only one way to preve t the restoration of the police, namely, 
to create a people’s militia and to fuse it with the army (the standing 
army to be replaced by the universally armed people). Service in this 
3 * 
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militia should extend to all citizens of both sexcs between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty-five without exception, if these tentatively suggested 
age limits may be taken as deterniining the participation of adolescents 
and old people Capitalists must pay their workers, servants, etc , for 
days devoted to public service in the mihtia Unless women are brought 
to take an independent patt not only in political life generally, but also 
in daily and universal public scivice, it is idle to speak even of a complete 
and stable democracy, let alone Socialism And such ‘"police'' functions 
as care ot the sick and of homeless children, food inspection, etc ,will 
never be satisfactorily discharged until women are on an equal footing 
with men, not nominally but in reality 

The tasks w^hich the proletariat must put before the masses in order 
to piotcct, consolidate and develop the revolution are to prevent the 
restoration of the police and to enlist the organizational forces of the 
entire people in the creation of a universal militia 


THE AGRARIAN AND NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

13 At the picscnt moment we cannot saj for ceitain whether a pov ei- 
ful agrinan revolution will develop in the Russian countiyside ri the 
near futuic We cannot sav how piofound is the class cleavage, which has 
undoubtedly grown mole profound latteilv, between the agnciiltutal 
labourers, \vagc woikcrs and pool peasants (" scmi-proIetarians’^), on the 
one hand, and the well-to-do and middle peasants (capitalists and pett\ 
capitalists), on the otlici Such qucstie)ns will be decided, and, can be 
decided, only hv actual experience 

But as the party of the pioletariat we are in duty bound not only to 
announce an agrarian (land) program immediately but also to advocate 
practical measures which aie immediately realizable in the znkrfsis of 
the peasant agrarian revolution in Russia 

We must demand the nationalization of all the land, i e , that all the 
land m the state should become the property of the central state power 
This powci shall fix the size, etc , of the migration fund, pass legislation 
tor the conservation of forests, for land improvement, etc , and absolute¬ 
ly prohibit the intermediary of middlemen between the owner of the 
land, 1 e , the state, and the tenant, ? e , the tiller (prohibit all sub-let* 
ting of land) However, the disposal of the land, the determination of the 
local regulations go\erning tenure of land, must in no case be left m the 
hands of bureaucrats and officials, but must be vested exclusively in the 
regional and local Soviets of Peasai ts^ Deputies, 

In order to impro\e the technique of grain-growing and to increase 
output, and in older to develop rational cultivation on a large scale 
under public control, we must endeavour through the Peasants' Com¬ 
mittees to secure the transformation of every confiscated estate into a 
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large model farm controlled by the Soviets of Agrnnltuuil Labourers'* 
Deputies 

In order to counteract the petty-bourgeois phrasemongering and 
policy prevailing among the Socialist-Revolutionaries, particularly the 
idle talk about “consumption” standards or “labour standards,the “so- 
ciali 2 ation of the land,” etc , the party of the proletariat must make 
It clear that the small farming system under commodity production 
offers no escape for mankind from the poverty and oppicssion of the 
masses. 

Without necessarily splitting the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies at 
once, the party of the proletariat must make clear the neccosity of organiz¬ 
ing separate Soviets of Agricultural Labourers' Deputies and separate 
Soviets of deputies from the poor (scmi-pioletanan) peasants, or, at least, 
of holding constant separate conferences of deputies of this class status in 
the shape of separate fractions or parties within the general Soviets of Peas¬ 
ants' Deputies Otherwise all the honeyed pctty-bourgeois talk of the 
Narodniks regarding the peasants in general will but seive as a shield 
fot the deception practised on the propertyless masses by the well-to-do 
peasants, who are but one variety of capitalists 

To counteract the bourgeois-liberal or purely bureauctatic sermons 
preached by many Socialist-Revolutionaiies and Soviets of Workers' 
and Soldiers’ Deputies, who advise the peasants not to seize the landed 
estates and not to start agrarian reform pending the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly, the party of the pioletar'at must urge the peas¬ 
ants to cairy out agrarian reform at once, on their own initiative, and to 
confiscate the landed estates immediately, upon the decision of the 
peasants' deputies in the localities 

At the same time, it is particularly important lo insist on the necessity 
of %i creasing the ptoduction of foodstuffs foi the soldiers at the front and 
for the towns, and on the absolute inadmissibility of any damage to 
Inestock, implements, machinery, structures, etc 

14. As regards the national question, the proletarian party first of 
all must insist on the promulgation and immediate realization of com¬ 
plete freedom of secession from Russia for all the nations and peoples who 
were oppressed by tsarism, or w'ho weie forcibly joined to, or forcibly 
retained within, the boundaries of the state, i e , annexed 

All statements, declarations and manifestos concerning renunciation 
of annexations, but not accompanied by the realization of the right of 
secession in practice, are but bourgeois frauds practised on the people, 
or else pious petty-bourgeois wishes 

The proletarian party strives to create as large a state as possible, for 
that IS to the advantage of the toilers, it strives to bring about closer 
ties between nations and the fuiiher fusion of nations, but it desires to 
achieve this aim not by force, but exclusively by a free, fraternal union 
of the workers and the toiling masses of all nations 
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The more cleinociatic the Russian republic is, and the more successfully 
It organizes itself into a Republic of Soviets of Workers* and Peasants 
Deputies, the more powerful will be the force of volvnUiry attraction to 
such a republic on the part of the toiling masses of oil nations 

Complete freedom of secession, the broadest local (and national) au¬ 
tonomy, and detailed guatantcesof the rights of national minorities such 
IS the program of the ievolutional 5 , proletariat 


NATIONALI/Ai rON OF IHE BANKS AND CAPITALIST 

SYNDICATES 

15 I'liL puty of the proletariat cannot set itself the aim of “introduc¬ 
ing ’ Socialism in a country of small peasants as long as the overwhelming 
majority of the population has not come to realize the need for a Socialist 
revolution 

But only bouigeois sophists, hiding behind “near-Marxist” catchwords 
can dcri\ e liom this tiuth a justification of tlie policy of postponing immc- 
iliatc revolutionary mcanires, the time for which is fully ripe, n^h^ch 
have been ficquently re so) led to during the rrar by a number of ho\irgeo}8 
sfuies, and which arc absolutely essential in order to combat impending 
total economic disorganization and famine 

Such measures as the nationalization of the land, of all the banks and 
capitalist syndicates, or, at least, the immedutte establishment of the 
control of the Soviets of Woikets’ Deputies, etc , ovei them—measures 
which do not in anv wav imply the “introduction** of Socialism—must be 
absolutely insisted on, and, w'henevcr possible, effected by revolutionary 
means Without such measures, which are only steps tow^ards Socialism, 
ind which arc entirely feasible economically, it w ill be impossible to heal 
the wounds caused by the wai and to avert the impending collapse, and 
the party of the icvolutionary proletariat will never hesitate to lay hand‘' 
on the fabulous profits of the capitalists and bankers, who are scandalously 
enriching themselves on the w^ar 


THE SITUATION WillllN THE SOCIALIST INTERNA!TONAL 

16. The Intel national obligations of the working class of Russia are 
now coming to the forefront with particular force 

Only the lazy do not swear by internationalism these days Even the 
chauvinist dcfenctsts, even Messrs Plckhanov and Potresov, even Keren¬ 
sky, call themselves internationalists All the more urgently, therefore, 
does It become the duty of the prolctaiian party to draw a clear, precise 
and definite distinction between internationalism in deeds and internation¬ 
alism in words 
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Meie appeals to the workers of all countries, empty assurances of 
devotion to internationalism, direct or indirect attempts to establish 
a “sequence” of revolutionary proletarian actions in the various belligerent 
countries, efforts to conclude “agreements” between the Socialists of 
the belligerent countries on the qziesUon of the revolutionary struggle, 
pother over the summoning of Socialist congresses for the jmrj) 08 e of a 
peace campaign, etc , etc —no matter how sincere the authors of such 
ideas, efforts, and plans may be—amount, as far as their objective sig¬ 
nificance is concerned, to mere phrasemongering, and at best are innocent 
and pious wishes, fit only to conceal the fooling o£ the masses by the chau¬ 
vinists The Frerich social-chauvinists, who are the most adroit and 
best-versed in methods of parliamentary juggling, have iong ago brok¬ 
en the record for incredibly loud and resonant pacifist and internation¬ 
alist phrases coupled with the most brazen betrayal of Socialism and 
the International, the acceptance of posts m governments engaged in 
the imperialist war, the voting of credits or loans (as Chkheidze, Skobe- 
lev, Tsereteli and Stcklov have been doing recently in Russia), active 
opposition to the revolutionary struggle m their own covntryy etc , etc 
Good people often forget the brutal and savage setting of the imperial¬ 
ist World War This setting does not tolerate phrases, and mocks at in¬ 
nocent and pious wishes 

There is one, and only one kind of internationalism in deed working 
wholeheartedly for the development of the revolutionary movement and 
the revolutionary struggle in one's own country, and supporting (by 
propaganda, sympathy and material aid) such^ and only suck, a struggle 
and such a line in every country without exception 
Everything else is deception and Manilovism * 

In the period of over two years of war the international Socialist and 
1 about movement in every country has evolved three trends Whoever 
Ignores reality and refuses to recognize the existence of these three trends, 
to analyse them, to fight persistently for the trend that is really interna¬ 
tionalist, IS doomed to impotence, helplessness and error 
The three tiends are 

1) The social-chauvimsts, i e , Socialists in words and chauvinists 
in deeds, people who are in favour of “defence of the fatherland” in 
an imperialist war (and particularly in the present imperialist war). 

These people are our class enemies They have gone over to the bour¬ 
geoisie 

They include the majority of the official leaders of the official Social- 
Democratic parties in all countries—Messrs Plekhanov and Co in Russia, 
the Scheidemanns in Germany, Renaudel, Guesde and Sembat in France, 
Bissolatf and Co in Italy, Hyndman, the Fabians and the Labourites 

* Manxlovtsm —fruitless daydreaming So called after Manilov—one of the 
characters in Dead SottU, a novel by the Russian writer N V Gogol —Ed 
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(the leadetb of the “Labour Party”) m England, Branting and Co in 
Sweden, Tfoelscra and his part) m Holland, Stauning and his party in 
Denmark, Victor Berger and the other “defenders of the fatherland” in 
America, and so forth 

2) The 5 >e(ond trend is what is known as the "‘Centre,” consisting of 
people who vacillate between the social-chauvinists and the tiue inter¬ 
nationalists 

All those who belong to the “Ccntie” vow and sweat that they are 
Marxists and internationalists, that the> aic in favour of peace, of bring¬ 
ing every kind of “pressure” to beat upon the governments, of “demanding” 
that their own government should “ascertain the will of the people for 
peace,” that thev favour all sorts of peace campaigns, that they are for 
peace without annexations, etc , etc ,—and fo) peace wtth the sociaUchau- 
itnisls The “Centre” is for “unit>,” the “Ccntie” is opposed to a split 

The “Centre” is a realm of honeyed petty-bouigois phrases, of 
internationalism in words and covvardlv opportunism and tawning 
on the social-chauvinists in deeds 

The fact of the matter is that the “Centre ’ is not convinced of the neces¬ 
sity for a revolution against one’s own government, it does not preach 
revolution, it does not carry on a wholehearted rcvolutionaty struggle, 
and in order to evade such a struggle it resoi ts to the tii test iiltt a-“Marxist” 
excuscrs 

The social-chauvinists are our hi>nrgeo't$ w^ithin the laboui 

movement They reptesent strata, ot groups, tu scetions of the working 
class which objectively been bribed by the bourgeoisie (bv bettei wages, 
positions of honoui, etc ), and which help thevi bouigeoisie to plunder and 
oppress small and weak peoples and to fight for the division of the capital¬ 
ist spoils 

The “Centre’ consists of routine-worshippeis, sla\es to rotten legality, 
corrupted by the atmosphere of patliamentaiism, etc , buieaucrats accus¬ 
tomed to snug positions and soft jobs Historically and economical! v speak¬ 
ing, the\ do not repiesent a separate stratum but ate a transition from 
a past phase of the labour movement—the phase Detween 1871 and 1914, 
which gave much that is valuable to the proletariat, particularly in the 
indispensable art of slo\v, sustained and systematic oigani^ational 
work on a large and very large scale —fo a new phase, a phase thaj; 
became objectively essential with the outbreak of the fiist imperialist 
World War, which inaugurated the era of Soc'>ah<it revolution 

The chief leadet and representative of the “Centre” is Karl Kautsky, 
the most outstanding authority in the Second International (1889-1914)' 
Since August 1914 he has presented a picture of utterly bankrupt Marxism, 
of unheard-of spinelessness, and a seiies of the most wretched vacillations 
and betrayals This “Centrist” trend includes Kautsky, Haase, Ledebour 
and the so-called “labour-group’ {Arheitsgemeinschaft) in the Reichstag, 
in France it includes Longuet, Pressemanne and the “minoritaucs” (Men- 
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sheviks) in general, in England, Philip Snowden, Ramsay MacDonald and 
many other leaders of the Independent Labour Party, and a section of 
the British Socialist Party, Morris Hillquit and many others in the 
United States, Turati, Treves, Modigliani and others in Italy, Robert 
Grimm and others in Switzerland, Victor Adler and Co. in Austria, the 
party of the Organization Committee, Axelrod, Martov, Chkheidze, Tsere¬ 
teli and others in Russia, and so forth 

It goes without saying that at times individual persons unconsciously 
drift from social-chauvinism to “Centrism,'" and vtce verba» Every Marxist 
knows, however, that classes are distinct, even though individuals may move 
freely trom one class to another, similaily, currents in political life are 
distinct, in spite of the fact that individuals may drift freely from one 
current to another, and in spite of all attempts and efforts to amalgamate 
currents 

3) The third trend, the true internationalists, is most closely represent¬ 
ed by the “Zimmerwald I.eft (We lepnnt as a supplement its manifesto 
of September 1915, in older that the reader may become acquainted in the 
original with the inception of this trend **) 

It IS characterized mainly by its complete rupture with both sociaL 
chauvinism and “Centrism,"’ and by its relentless revolutionary war against 
fts onm imperialist government and against its own imperialist bourgeoisie- 
Its principle is “Our greatest enemy is at home Tt wages a ruthless strug- 
j^le against honeyed social-pacifist phrases (a social-pacifist is a Socialist 
in words and a bourgeois pacifist in deeds, bourgeois pacifists dream of an 
everlasting peace without the overthrow of the yoke and domination of 
capital) and against all subterfuges employed to deny the possibility, or 
the appropriateness, or the timeliness of a proletarian revolutionary strug¬ 
gle and of a proletarian Socialist revolution in conncetion with the present 
uar. 

The most outstanding representative of this trend in Germany is the 
Spartacus Group or the Group of the International, to which Karl Lieb- 
knecht belongs Karl Licbknccht is one of the most celebrated representa¬ 
tives of this trend and of the new^ and genuine, proletarian InternationaL 
Karl Liebknecht called upon the workers and soldiers of Germany 
to turn their guns against their own government Karl Liebknecht did that 
openly from the parliamentary tribune (the Reichstag) He then went to a 
demonstration on Potsdamcr Platz, one of the largest public squares in 
Berlin, with illegally printed leaflets proclaiming the slogan “Down with 
the government!” He was arrested and sentenced to haid labour. He is 

* **Zimmerwald Left'* —the Left group fi^rmed by Lenin at the First Inter¬ 
national Conference of Internationalists convened in September 1915, at Zimmci 
wald, during the First \Corld War (1914-18) The “Zimmcrwald Left” united 
the revolutionary elements in the international Socialist inovement —Ed 

** Sec “The Manifesto of the International Socialist Conference in Zimmer- 
V. dd," Lenin, Collrcted Worlc^y Fng cd , Vol XVIIT, Book II — Ed 
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now serving his term in a German penal prison, like hutidf^dSy if not 
thousands, of other true, German Socialists who have been imprisoned for 
struggle against the war 

Karl Liebknecht in his speeches and letters mercilessly attacked not 
only own Plckhanov’s and Potresov’s (Scheidemann, Legien, David 
and Co ), hut ahohis 07 Pn qycople of the Centre, his ownChkheidzes and Tse¬ 
retelis (Kautsky, Haase, Ledebour and Co ) 

Karl Liebknecht and his friend, Otto Ruble, two out of one hundred 
and ten deputies, violated discipline, destroyed the ‘‘unity” with the 
“Centre” and the chauvinists, and went against all of them Liebknecht 
alone represents Socialism, the proletarian cause, the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion AH the rest of German Social-Democracy, to quote the apt words of 
Kosa Luxemburg (also a member and one of the leaders of the Spartacus 
</ioup), IS a ‘'stinking cor'pse ” 

Another gioup of intcinationahsts in deeds tn Germany is that gathered 
iround the Bremen paper Arbeiterpolitik 

Closest to the internationalists in deeds are in France, Loriot and 
his friends i^Bourdcion and Merrheim have degenerated to social-pacifism), 
as well as the Frenchman, Henri Guilbeaux, who publishes in Geneva 
the magazine Demuin in England, the Trade JJmomSt, and some of the 
members of the British Socialist Party and of the Independent Labour 
Party (for instance, William Russell, who openly called for a break 
with the leaders who ha\e betrayed Socialism), the Scottish schoolteacher 
and Socialist, MacLean, who was sentenced to hard labour by the bour¬ 
geois government of England for his ^evolutionary fight against the 
war, and hundreds of British Socialists who are in jail for the same offence 
They, and thc\ alone, are internationalists m deeds In the United States, 
the Socialist Labour Party and the elements within the opportunist 
Socialist Part) who in Januaty 1917 began the publication of the paper. 
The IntermittoiialiSt, in Holland, the Party of the ‘ Tnbunites,” which 
publishes the paper Tribune (Pannekoek, Herman Gorter, Wijnkoop, 
and Henrietta Roland-Holst), which, although Centrist at Zimmerwald, 
has now joined oui ranks, in Sweden, the party of the youth, or the Left, 
led by Lindhagcn, Ture Nermann, Carlson, Strocm and Z Hoglund, who 
at Zimmerwald was personally active in the organization of the “Zim¬ 
merwald Left,” and who is no^ in prison for his revolutionary fight 
against the war, in Denmark, Trier and lus friends, who have left the 
now purely bo^irgeous “Social-Democratic” Party of Denmark, headed by 
the Minister Stauning, in Bulgaria, the “Tesniaks”, m Italy, the nearest 
aie G:)nstantinc Lizzan, secretary of the party, and Serrati, editor of 
the central organ, Avanti ^ in Poland, Radek, Hanecki and other leaders 
•of the Social-Democrats united under the “Regional Administration,” 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Tyszka and other leaders of the Social-Democrats 
united under the “Chief Administration”, in Switzerland, those Lefts 
who drew up the argument for the “referendum” (January 1917) directed 
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against the social-chauvinists and the “Centre” of their own country 
and who at the Zurich Cantonal Socialist Convention, held at Toss on 
February 11, 1917, moved a consistently revolutionary resolution against 
the war, in Austria, the young Left-wing friends of Friedrich Adler, 
who acted partly through the Karl Marx Club in Vienna, now closed 
by the arch-reactionarv Austrian government, which is torturing Fr Ad¬ 
ler for his heroic although ill-considered shooting of a Minister, and soon 
We are dealing here not with shades of opinion, which certainly 
exist even among the Lefts We have here a trend The fact is that it 
IS by no means easy to be an internitionahst in deeds during a 
frightful imperialist war Such people are few, but it is on such people 
e that the future of Socialism depends, they aloi e are fhe leaders 
4 tf the 7 nasse 8 f and not corruptets of the masses 

The difference between the reformists and revolutionaries among 
the Social-Democrats and Socialists genejally was objectively bound 
to undergo a change in the circumstances of an imperialist war Those 
who confine themselves to ‘^demanding” that the bourgeois j^overnments 
should conclude peace or “ascertain the will of the peoples for peace,” 
etc , are acivally slipping into reforms Fots ob^ecti\elv, the problein oi 
itar can be solved only in a revolu lonanf ivay 

There is no possibility of this war ending in a democratic, non- 
coercive peace and the liberation of the peoples from the burden of 
paying billiohs in interest to the capitalists, who have gt-own rich 
“on the war ” except by a revolution of the pioletariat 

The most varied reforms can be and must be demanded of the bourgeois 
governments, but without being guilty of Manilovism and reformism 
one cannot demand that people and classes who are entangled by the thou- 
^'and threads of impeiialist capital should break those threads And unless 
t hey are broken, all talk of a w ar against w^ar is idle and deceitful prattle 
The “Kautskyites,” the “Centic,” aic rc\oIutionaries in words and 
reformists in deeds, thev aie internationalists in words and accomplices 
of the social-chaiivinists in deeds 


THE COLLAPSE OF IHE ZJMMER\X/ALD INTERNATIONAL— 
THE NEED FOR A THIRD INTERNATIONAL 

17 From the very outset, the Zimmerwald International adopted a 
vacillating, “Kautskyite,” “Centrist” position, which immediately com¬ 
pelled t)cic Zimmerwald Left to dissociate itself, to separate itself from the 
rest, and to issue its own manifesto (published in Switzerland in Russian^ 
German and French) 

The chief defect of the Zimmerwald International, and the cause of** 
Its collapse (for from a political and ideological point of view it has already 
collapsed), was its vacillation and indecision on the extremely important 
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question, one of CfMoial practical significance, the question of breaking 
completely with social-chauvinism and the old social-chauvinist Interna¬ 
tional, headed bv Vandervelde and Iluysmans at The Hague (Holland), 
etc. 

It IS not as yet known in Russia that the Zimmerwald majority are 
really Kautskyites Yet this is an important fact, one which cannot be 
ignored, and which is now generally known in Western Euiope. Even 
that chauvinist, that extremcGerman chauvinist, Heilmann, editor of the 
ultra-chauvinist Cheinnitzer Vollssiimm^ and contributor to Parvus’ 
ultra-chauvinist Glocle (a “Social-Democrat,” of couise, and an ardent 
partisan of Social-Demociatic “unity”), was compelled to acknowledge in 
the press that the Centre,oi “Kautskyism,” and the Zimmeinnld ina'jonty 
are one and the same thing 

This fact was definitely established at the end of 1916 and the beginning 
of 1917 In spite of the fact that social-pacifism was condemned by the 
KienthalManifesto,* the Zimmerwald Right, the cwfzieZimmerwald 
majority, sank to social-pacifism Kautsk^ and Co m a scries of utter¬ 
ances in January and February 1917, Bouideron and Mcrrheim in France, 
who cast their votes in unanimity with the social-chauvinists for the paci¬ 
fist resolutions of the Socialist Part^ (Dcccinbei 1916) and of the Con¬ 
federation G4nerale du Tniinil (the national organisation of the French 
trade unions, also in December 1916), Turati and Co in Italy, where the 
entire party took up a social-pacifist position, w^hile Turati himself, in 
a speech delivered on December 17, 1916, “slipped” (not by accident, of 
course) into natioiuihst phrases tending to present the impel Jalist war in 
a favourable light 

In January 1917, the chairman of the Zimmerw^ald and Kienthal 
Conferences, Robert Grimm, joined hands with the ‘^ocial-chau^inists 
of his own party (Greulich, Pflugcr, Gustave Muller and othcis) against 
the true internationalists 

At two conferences of Znmr\einnJdi<i1s ot seveialcountries, in January 
and February 1917, this ccjuivocal, double-faced behavioui of tbcZimmei- 
wald majority was formally stigmati/cd b) 4:he I eft internationalists of 
several countries by Munzenbeig, secretary of the international youth 
organization and editor of the excellent internationalist publication 
Die ?e,bvZinoviev, repiesentative of the Central Com¬ 

mittee of our Party, by K Radck, of the Polish Social-Democratic Party 
(the “Regional Administration”) and by llartstein, a German Social- 
Democrat and member of the Spaitacus Group 

To the Russian proletariat much has been given Nowhere on earth 
has the working class yet succeeded in developing as much levolutionafy 
energy as in Russia But to W'horn much has been given, of him much is 
demanded 

* Kienthal Mamfestn— adopted at the Second International Conference of 
Internationalists held in Kienthal in 1916 —Ed 
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The Zimmerwald bog can no longer be tolerated We must not, for 
the sake of the Zimmerwald “Kautskyites,” continue the semi alliance 
with the chauvinist International of the Plekhanovs and Scheidemanns 
We must break with this International immediately We must remain in 
Zimmerwald only for purposes of information 

It IS we who must found, and immediately, without delay, a 'new, 
revolutionar\, proletarian International, or rather, we must not fear to 
acknowledge publicly that this new International is already established and 
working 

This IS the International r)f those “internationalists in deeds’'whom 
I specifically enumerated abo\e The} and they alone are representatives 
of the re\olutionary, internationalist masses, and not corrupters of the 
masses 

True, there aic few Socialists of that but let e\er} Russian worker 
ask himself how many really conscious re\olutionaries there were in 
Russia on the eie of the February-March Re\olution of 1917 

The question is not ont of numbers, but of giving correct expression 
to the ideas and polic} ot the truly ie\olutionary proletariat The essen¬ 
tial thing is not to “proclaim” internationalism, but to be an internation¬ 
alist in deeds, even when times are most trying 

Let us not deceive ourselves with hopes of agreements and internation¬ 
al congresses As long as the imperialist war lasts, international rela¬ 
tions will be held in a vice by the military dictatoiship of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie If even the “republican” Milyukov, who rs obliged to tolerate 
the “parallel government” of the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, did not 
allow Fritz PlatteUy the Swiss Socialist, secretary of the Party, an inter¬ 
nationalist and partiapant in the Zimmctwald and Kienthal Contcrences, 
to enter Russia in April 1917, in spite of the fact that Platten is married 
to a Russian woman and w as on his way to visit his wife’s relatives, and 
in spite of the fact that he had taken part in the Revolution of 1905 in 
Riga, for which he had been confined in a Russian prison, had given bail 
to the tsarist government for his release and desired to have that bail 
returned—if the “republican” Milyukov could do such a thing in April 
1917 in Russia, one may judge how much stock may be taken in the 
promises and offers, phrases and declarations of the ix3urgeoisie on the 
subject of peace without annexations, and so on 

And how about the ariest of Tidtsky by the Butish government^ How 
about the refusal to allow Martov to leave Switzerland, and the attempt 
to lure him to England, wdiere Trotsky’s fate awaits him^ 

Let us harbour no illusions We must not deceive ourselves 
To “wait” for international congresses oi confeiences is simply to 
betray internationalism, since it has been shown that even from Stockholm 
neither Socialists loyal to internationalism nor even their letters are allowed 
to enter here, although this is quite possible and although there is a rigor¬ 
ous military censorship 
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Our Party must not “wait,” but must immediately found a Third In¬ 
ternational. Hundreds of Socialists imprisoned in Germany and England 
will thereupon heave a sigh of relief, thousands and thousands of German 
workers who are now orgamzing strikes and demonstrations, which art 
frightening that scoundrel and brigand, Wilhelm, will learn from illegal 
leaflets of our decision, of out fraternal confidence in Karl Liebknecht, 
and in him alone, of our decision to fight “revolutionary defencism” right 
awayy they will read and be strengthened in then revolutionary interna¬ 
tionalism. 

To whom much has been given, of him much is demanded There is no 
(ither land on earth as free as Russia is noiv Let us make use of this freedom, 
not to advocate support of the bourgeoisie, or of bourgeois “revolutionary 
defencism,” but, in a bold, honest, ptolctarian, Liebknecht way, 
io found the Third International, an International uncompromisingly hostile 
to the social-chauvimst traitors and to the vacillators of the “Centre ” 

18 After what has been said, one need not waste many words in 
explaining that the amalgamation of Social-Democrats in Russia is out 
of the question 

It IS better to remain alone, like Liebknecht, and that means remaining 
ivith the revolutionary 'proleiariaiy than to entertain even for a moment anv 
thought of amalgamation with the party of the Organization Committee, 
withChkheidze and Tsereteli, who can tolerate a bloc with Potresov in the 
Rahochaya Gazeta^'^ who voted for the loan• ** in the Executive Committee 
of the Soviet of Workers' Deputies, and who have degenerated to “de- 
fencism ” 

Let the dead bury their dead 

Whoever wants to hel'p the vacillanne; must first stop vacillating 
himself 


A SCIENTIFICALLY SOUND NAME FOR OUR:PARTY 
THAT WILL POLITICALLY HELP TO CLARIFY PROLETARIAN 

CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS 

19 I now come to the last point, the name of our Party Wc must call 
ourselves a Communist Party —just as Marx and Engels called themselves 
We must repeat that we are Marxists and that we take as our basis 
the Communist Manifesto^ which has been perverted and betrayed by the 
Social-Democrats on two main points 1) the workers have no country, 
“defence of the fatherland” in an imperialist war is a betrayal of Socialism, 


• Rahochaya Gazeta (Workers^ QazeUe)^CcnttA oigan of the MenshevtL 
Party published in Petrograd between March and November 1917 —Ed 

** I e , the Liberty Loan issued by the Provisional Government in 1917 to 
help finance the impeiialifet war —Ed 
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and 2) the Maixist doctrine of the state has been perverted by the Second 
International 

The term “Social-Demociacy” is scientifically incorrect, as Marx fre¬ 
quently pointed out, in particular, in the Critique of the Gotha Program 
in 1875, and as Engels reaffirmed in a more popular form in 1894 From 
capitalism mankind can pass directly only to Socialism, i e , to the social 
ownership of the means of production and the distribution of products ac¬ 
cording to the amount of work performed by each individual Our Party 
looks farther ahead Socialism is bound to pass gradually into Communism, 
upon the banner of which is inscribed the motto, 'Trom each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs 

That is my first argument 

Heie IS the second the second part of the name of our Party (Social- 
Democrats) is also scientifically incorrect Democracy is one of the forms 
of the statey whereas we Marxists are opposed to all ami every Icmd of 

state. 

The leaders of the Second International (1889-1914), Messrs Plekhanoi, 
Kautsky and their like, have vulgarized and perverted Marxism 

The difference between Marxism and anarchism is that Marxism rec¬ 
ognizes the necessity of the state for the purpose of the transition to So¬ 
cialism, but (and here is where we differ from Kautsky and Co ) not a 
state of the type of the usual parliamentary, bourgeois, democratic re¬ 
public, but a state like the Pans Commune of 1871 and the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies of 1905 and 1917 

My third argument the course of events^ the revolution, has already 
actually established in our country, although in a weak and embryonic 
form, precisely this new type of “state,” which is not a state in the prop¬ 
er sense of the word. 

This is already a matter of the practical action of the masses, and not 
merely of theories of the leaders 

The state in the proper sense of the term is the power exercised/ over the 
masses by detachments of armed men separated from the people 

Our new state, noji^ in process of being boruy is also a state, for we too 
need detachments of armed men we too need the strictest order, and must 
ruthlessly and forcibly crush all attempts at either a tsarist or a Guchkov- 
bourgeois counter-revolution 

But our new state, now in process of being boruy is no longer a state in the 
proper sense of the term, for in many parts of Russia these detachments of 
armed men are the masses themselvesy the entire people, and not merely 
privileged individuals, placed above and separated from the people and 
in practice not subject to recall 

We must look forward, and not backward to the usual bourgeois type 
of democracy, which consolidated the rule of the bourgeoisie with the aid 
of the old, monarchist organs of government—the police, the army and the 
bureaucracy. 
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We must look forward to the new democracy which is m process of being 
born, and which is already ceasing to be a democracy. For democracy 
means the rule of the people, whereas the armed people cannot rule over 
themselves 

The term democracy is not only scientifically incorrect when applied to 
a Communist Party, it has now, since March 1917, simply become ^bhnk^ 
er covering the eyes of the revolutionary people and freienting them 
from boldlv and freely, on their own initiative, building up the new the 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’, and all other Deputies, as the sole fowe^ 
in the “state” and as the harbinger of the “withering away” of the state 
in every form. 

My fourth argument we must reckon with the actual situation in 
which Socialism finds itself internationally 

It is not what it was during the years 1871 to 1914, when Marx and 
Engels consciously reconciled themselves to the inaccurate, opportunist 
term “Social-Democracy ” For in those daySy after the defeat of the Pans 
Commune, history demanded slow organis:ational and educational work 
Nothing else was possible The anarchists were then (as they are now) fun¬ 
damentally wrong not only theoretically, but also economically and polit¬ 
ically The anarchists wrongly estimated the character of the times, fot 
they did not understand the w^orld situation* the worker of England 
corrupted by imperialist profits,the Commune defeated in Pans, the recent 
(1871) triumph of the bourgeois national movement in Germany, the 
age-long sleep of semi-feudal Russia 

Marx and Engels gauged the times accui ately, they understood the 
international situation, ihe> leali/ed that the approach to the beginning 
of the social revolution must be slow 

We, in our turn, must also understand the peculiarities and the tasks 
of the new era Let us not imitate those sorry Marxists of whom Marx 
said “I have sown dragons and have reaped a harvest of fleas.” 

The objective needs of capitalism grown into imperialism brought 
about the imperialist war The w^ar has brought mankind to the brink 
of a precipice^ to the destruction of civilization, to the brutalization and 
destruction of countless millions of human beings 

There no escape except by a proletarian revolution 
And at the very moment when such a revolution is beginning, when it 
IS taking Its first timorous, uncertain and groping steps, steps betraying 
too great a confidence in the bourgeoisie, at that moment the majority 
(that IS the truth, that is a fact) of the “Social-Democratic” leaders, of 
the “Social-Democratic” parliamentarians, of the “Social-Democratic” 
papers—and these are the organs for influencing the masses—have deserted 
Socialism, have betrayed Socialism and have gone over to the side of “their” 
national bourgeoisie. 

The masses have been confused, led astray and deceived by these 
leaders 
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And arc we to aid atici abet that deception by ictaining the old and 
antiquated Pat ty name, which is as decayed as the Second InternationaP 
Let It be granted that “many” workers underatand Social-Democracy m 
an honest way, but it is time we knew how to distinguish the subjective 
from the objective 

Subjectively, such Social Democratic workers are most loyal leaders 
of the proletarian masses. 

Objectively, however, the world situation is such that the old name of 
our Party nuihes it papier to fool the masses and tmpedea the onward march, 
tor at every step, in every paper, in every parliamentary group, the masses 
^ec leaders, i e , the people whose \oices carry farthest and whose actions 
aie most prominent, yet they are all “also-Social-Democrats,” they are all 
“for unity” with the betrayers of Socialism, with the social-chauvinists, 
and they are all presenting for payment the old bills issued by “Social- 
Democracy ” 

And what aie the opposing arguments^ We shall be confused with 
the Anaichist-Communists, we are told 

Why are we not afraid of being confused with the Social-Nationalists, 
the Social-Liberals, or the Radical-Socialists, the foremdst and most 
adroit bourgeois party in the French Republic in deceiving the masses^ 

We tie told The masses have grown used to the name, the workers have 
learnt to “love” their Social-Democratic Party 

That IS the only argument But it is an argument that disregards the 
science of IMarxism, the tasks of the immediate morrow in the revolution, 
the objective position of world Socialism, the shameful collapse of the 
Second International, and the injury done to the practical cause by the pack 
of “also-Sociai-Democfats” who suiround the proletarians 

It IS an argument of routine, an argument of somnolence, an argu¬ 
ment of inertia 

But we aic out to lebuild the wot Id We are out to put an end to the 
imperialist World War m which hundreds of millions of people and the 
interests of billions and billions of capital are involved, and which can¬ 
not end in a tiuly democratic peace without a proletarian revolution, 
the greatest in the history of mankind 

Yet wc are afraid of our own selves We are loth to cast of[ the “dear 
old” soiled shirt 

But It IS time to cast off the soiled shirt and don a clean one 

Petrograd, April 10, 1917 

Pirst printed in p-unphlct for n 
in September 1917 
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RESOLUTION ON THE AGRARIAN QUESTION 

VdOPTI-D by THh Vl'RlL CoMKKFN^f- 


The existence of landed piopnetoiship in Russia is the material strong;- 
hold of the power of the feudal landlords and a pledge of the posslblilt^ 
of the restoration of the monaichy This form of land ownership ine\ i- 
tablv condemns the ovetuhelming mass of the population of Russia, the 
peasantry, to poverty, bondage and downtroddenness, and the entne 
country to backwardness in every sphete of hfc 

Peasant land ownership in Russia, as regaids both allotted land (com¬ 
munal and homestead) and private land (leased or puichased), is enmeshed 
ftom top to bottom, and all around, by old, scmi-feudal ties and rela¬ 
tions, by the division of the peasants into categories inherited from the 
time of serfdom, interspersed holdings, and so tofth The necessity ot 
breaking down these antiquated and injurious paititions,of ‘hmcnclos- 
mg” the land, and of completely reconstructing the relations of land 
ownership and agriculture so as to bring them into harmony with the 
new conditions of Russian and world economy, foims the material basis 
for the desue of the peasantry for the nationali/aiion of all the land m 
the state 

Whatever the petty-bourgeois utopias in which all \arodnik parties 
and groups envelop the struggle of the peasant masses against feudal 
landed proprietorship and against all the feudal fctteis which enmesh 
all land ownership and land tenure in Russia generally—m itself that 
struggle represents quite a bourgeois-democratic, undoubtedU progres¬ 
sive, and economically essential desire resolutely to break all those 
fetters 

Nationalization of the land, while it is a bourgeois mcasuie*, provides 
the greatest amount of freedom for the class struggle and the greatest 
exemption of land tenure from non-bourgeois featuies that is possible 
and conceivable in a capitalist societ\ ?vlotcf>vci, nationalization of 
the land, lepresenting as it does the abolition of private ownershipof 
land, would in practice deal such a mighty blow to the private ownership 
of all means of production m general that the party of the proletariat 
must assist such a reform in Lvtrv possible way 

-.0 
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On the other hand, the well-to do peasants oi Russia long ago c\ol\cd 
the elements of a peasant bouigcoisic, and the Stol)pm agrarian reform 
has undoubtedly strengthened, multiplied and fortified these elements, 
\t the other pole of the rural population, the agricultural wage-work¬ 
ers—the proletarians and the mass of semi-proletarian peasantry, who 
are akin to the proletarians—have likewise become strengthened and 

multiplied. 

The more determined and consistent the break-up and elimination of 
the landed estates and the more determined and consistent the b<3urgcOis- 
democratic agrarian reform in Russia in general, the moic vigorous 
and speedy will be the development of the class struggle of the agn- 
eiiltural proletariat against the rich peasantry (the peasant bourgeoisie.) 

It Will depend on whether the utban proletariat succeeds in securing 
the following of the rural proletariat, together with the mass of rural 
semi-prolctarians, or whether this mass follows the peasant bourgeoisie, 
which is inclining towards an alliance w^ith Cjuchkov and ilvuko\, wath 
the capitalists and Landlords and the counter-revolution in general — 
IS to how the fate and issue of the Russi.in revolution w ill be determined, 
if the incipient proletaiian levoUition in L urope doe> not exercise 
a direct and powerful influence on oui countrv 

In view of this class situation and relation of foiccs, the contciencL 
icsoKes that 

1) The Parlv of the proletaiiat will fight with all its mu^ht for *hc 
immediate and entire ccjnhscation of all landed est Ucs in Russia (and 
also appanage lands, church lands, crown lands, etc , etc ), 

2) "Ihe Partv will vigoiousl) advocate the immediitc transtei of all 
lands to the peasantrj organi/ed undcrSoviets of Pea^ants’ Deputies, 
()i under other organs n{ loc il go'eUiment elected in a icillv democratic 
\\ A.} and entifel) independent of the landlords and oflicials, 

3) The Partv f)f the proletariat elcmands the n Uion ih/ation oi all 
the land in the state, n itionahijation, vvluch signihes the ttanstcr of the 
light of ownership of all land to the si ale, eiiti usls the riuht ot adminis¬ 
tering the land to local tlemocr itic institutions, 

4) The Party must, on the one hand, wage a deieimineel struggle 
against the Provisional (jo\ eminent, which, both through the mouthpiece 
(jf Shingarvov and b) its collectn c utterances, is frving to force tlic pe ts- 
ants to come to “voluniarv agreements with the landlords,*’ ? * , virtu¬ 
ally to impose up(3n them a reform wdiich suits the interests of the land¬ 
lords, and IS threatening the peasants with punishment for ‘‘arbitrarv 
action,” which is a threat of \ lolcncc on the part of a minontv of the popu¬ 
lation (the landlords and capitalists) against the ma)ority On the other 
hand, the Party must wage a determined struggle against the pettv-bour¬ 
geois vacillations of the majority of the Narodniks and the Menshevik 
Social-Democrats, who arc advising the peasants not to take the land 
pending the convocation of the Constituent Asscmbl), 

4* 
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5) The Part' lecommciuK the to tike the 1 nid in an oit'an- 

ized way, not allowing the blightcbt damage to propcit), and taking 
measures to increase production, 

6) An agiirian reform cxn be sueecs^tui and durable onl), provided 
the whole state is democratized, i v , provided, on the one hand, tlwt 
the police, the standing arni\ indthc ictuallv pn\ikgcd bureaucrac) have 
been abolished^ and, on the other, thit theie exists i comprehensive svs- 
tem of local government cntirch exempt from superv ision and tutelage 
from above, 

7) The separate and independent oiganization of the agricultural 
proletariat must be undernken immcdiatclv and universally, lK)tb ifi 
the form of Soviets of Agricultural Lalx)urers' Deputies (as well as ot 
separate Soviets of deputies from the scmi-proletirian peasantry), and 
in the foun of proletarian groups or fractions within the general Soviets 
of Peasants’ Deputies, on all local and municipal government hH>dic*5, 
e^c,, etc , 

8) The Put, must support the initntive of those peasant committees 
which in a number of localities in Russi i are binding over tlu livestock 
and implements of the lindlords to the peasintrv organized under iliose 
committees, for the pur[X3Se of their ^ocnll' u gulatt d t nip'ov nient in 
the cultivation of all the 1 ind, 

9) The Part; of the [Molefiriii mu^t uivi^'v t^^. rui *5 [irf)Ienri in> 
and semi prolet ill ins lo strive to oiginne on ill lindcd estates I ur 
sized model tirms to be conducted for rf>e iniblie iccount I>\ the So\ fs 
ot Agricultural Labourer^* Deputies under the. tlircction ot i^rnultural 
experts and with the ipphcation r)f ifu I est tvihuq'u 


rb Ir(fh) \ 

M3> 16 t3b 19r 



HKhOLl TION ON THK NATIONAL QI’KSIION 


\i)orriniJY mi \imii Conhhin^:i ♦ 

I he policy ot national iiihcntLcl fioi i aatocraL\ and 

nionarch\, IS bupportcd bv the land^)rd', t ipiiah^rs ard p< tt -Ijour coisr 
in order to protect tluircli^*? pri\ ihpc ^nd to c oi^c rit\ i t oni; 

the uorktrs i)f the \arious nation I'itu ^loc^m m^pcriali'm, which 
incrcabeb the ^trivin^ to sul^juratc v <.ak iititon:?, is a ijt a tat.tor intensi¬ 
fying national oppression 

To the extent thit the e 1 in^nat ion ot nat lona! oppress ion is tehievablc 
at all m capit il 1 st Sot iet\, It is jwssible onl\ under ac<»n istenth dem 
otratic rtpublicui s\steTn and siUt. ulininistratlor thir e,iiarancec 
complete et|uilit\ tt>i ill nations and !ini4uuR^ 

1 he rhdu of ail tiu nations fornonc^ p irt oi Ri’svi,i freel\ to "tcede 
and form independent states nnist be rec<r,yn/ed do den\ the n this right, 
or to fall to t ike nu isim s gu ir intee U'' pr ic tie i! le ili' ition, eejui \ - 
alcnt to siipjv>riin<; a |x)liev of i/ure anti inrexition Ir i^' only the 
rttogninon h\ the proletanit of the riL;ht of nuitms ro sceede that can 
(. nsurt complete solidiiitv in on^ the workers ot the \ irious nations 
irul help to bring the nitions clos(,r rorether on truh dcPocratic lines 

I he conflict whuh his at present arisen between Finl ind and the Rus¬ 
sian Pro\isionil CioNvrnment is i strikiru: lilu^trition of the fict that 
the dcniil of the n^ht (tf unhampered ^vsesvion ^e kN to a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the |xdie\ of tsarism. 

The right of nations freel\ to Seceslc must not be confu''ed with the 
expedient) of secession t>f a iM\in n iM(sn at a iM\en monunt. Ihc PaTl\ 
of the proletariat must deetdt the latter ipie^iion t]uitc intlejxmdcntU in 
e ach particular case from the sr inclpoint ot the interests of the social dc^ cU 
opment as a whole and of the intcre'-ts of the cl isb struegic of the pro¬ 
letariat for Socialism 

The Party demands broad regional autononn , the al>olition of super- 
X ision from alH>vc* the il>ohtion of a C(mipu!sor\ state language, and the 
determination the Ixiundarics the s<,lf goccrning and autimomous 

* The resolution t^n the nitmnal question \a id'^ptcd on \rrii 2^, 191 
following the rrjH^rt nmic hv f St^Itr' -hti 
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regions b} the local population itself in accoidance with the economic 
and social conditions, the national composition of the population, and 
so forth 

The Party of the pioletaiiat lesolutel) rejects what is known as ‘‘na¬ 
tional cultural autonomy/" under which education, etc , is removed from 
the competence of the state and placed within the competence of some 
kind of national diets National cultuial autonomy artificially divides 
the workers li\ing m one locality, and even woiking in the same Indus- 
tiial cnterpiisc, lecoiding to their various “national cultures”, in othei 
words it stiengthens the ties between the workeis and the bouigcois cul 
tuie of individual nations, whereas the aim of the Social-Democrats 
IS to develop the international culture of the world proletariat 

The Party demands that a fundamental law shall be embodied in the 
constitution annulling all piivileges enjoyed by any nation whatever and 
all infringements of the lights of national minoiities 

The inteiests of the w^orking class demand that the workers of all the 
nationalities of Russia should have common proletarian organizations 
political, tiade union, educational institutions of the co-operatives and 
so forth Only such common organizations of the workers of the various 
nationalities will make it possible foi the prolctaiiat to w^age a suc¬ 
cessful struggle agiinst inteinalional capital and bourgeois nationalism 


Soldatskaya Pint'In, No 13 
May 16 [3J, 1917 



I mST AIJ-RlfSSIAX CONGRESS OF PEASANTS’ 

DEPUTIES 

M\Y 1-.8 1017 

DRM r RI SOf.L nON ON THE AGRARIAN QUESTION 

1) All landed ebtates and privately owned lands, as well as appa¬ 
nages, church lands, etc , must be turned over immediatcl} to the people 
without compensation 

2) The peasantry must in an organized manner, through their Soviets 
of Peasants’ Deputies, immediately take over all the lands in their lo¬ 
calities, for the purpose of their economic exploitation, without however 
in any way prejudicing the final settlement of agrarian relations by the 
G)nstituent Assembly or by an All-Russian Council of Soviets, should 
the people decide to entrust the central powder of the state to such a Coun¬ 
cil of Soviets 

3) Private property in land generally must be abolished, i e , the 
ownership of the whole land shall be vested solely in the whole people, 
while the disposal of the land shall be entrusted to the local dem¬ 
ocratic institutions 

4) The peasants must reject the advice of the capitalists and land¬ 
lords and of their Provisional Government to come to “an agreement” 
with the landlords in each locality as to the immediate disposal of the 
land, the disposal of the land must be determined by the organized will 
of the majoritv of the local peasants, and not by an agreement between the 
majority, t e , the peasants, and the minority, and an insignificant 
minority at that^ i e , the landlords 

5) Not only the landlords are icsisting, and wull continue to resist 
with every means at their disposal the transfer of the landed estates to 
the peasants without compensation, but also the capitalists, who wield 
tremendous monetary power and exercise great influence on the unen¬ 
lightened masses through the newspapers, the numerous officials, em¬ 
ployees, etc , accustomed to the domination of capital Hence, the ttans- 
fer without compensation of the landed estates to the peasantry cannot 
be effected completely or permanently unless the confidence of the peas- 
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ant masses in the capitalists is undermined, unless a close alliance 
between the peasantry and the city workers is established, and unle^^^s 
the state power is completely transferred to the Soviets of Workers \ Sol¬ 
diers’, Peasants’ and other Deputies Only a state power which is in the 
hands of such Soviets, and which governs the state not through a police, 
or a bureaucracy, or a standing army alienated from the people, but 
through a national, universal and armed militia of workers and peasants, 
can guarantee the realization of the above-mentioned agrarian reforms, 
which are being demanded by the entire peasantry 

6) Agricultural labourers and poof peasants, t e , such as for the lack 
of sufficient land, cattle and implements secure their livelihood partly 
by working for hire, must make every effort to organize themselves in¬ 
dependently into Separate Soviets, or into separate groups within the 
general Peasants’ Soviets, in order that they may be in a position to de¬ 
fend their interests against the rich peasants, wlxo will inevitably strne 
to form an alliance with the capitalists and landlords 

7) As a result of the war, Russia, like all the other belligerent coun¬ 
tries, as well as many neutral countries, is being threatened by economic 
disruption, disaster and famine because of the lack of hands, coal, iron, 
etc Only if the Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies assume control and 
supervision over the production and distribution of goods can the coun¬ 
try be saved It is therefore necessary to proceed immediately to arrange 
agreements between Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies and Soviets of Work¬ 
ers’ Deputies regarding the exchange of gram and othci lural products 
for implements, shoes, clothing, etc , without the intermediary of the 
capitalists, who must be removed from the management of the factories 
With the same purpose in view, the peasants ’ committees must be encour¬ 
aged to take over the livestock and implements of the landlords, such 
livestock and implements to be used in common Similarly , the transfoi- 
mationof all large private estates into model farms must be encouraged, 
the land to be cultivated collectively with the aid of the best implements 
under the direction of agricultural experts and in accordance with the 
decisions of the local Soviets of Agricultural Workers’ Deputies 


Published in 1917 in the pamphlet 
Material'^ on the Agrarian Question 



FIRST ALL-RUSSIAN CONGRESS OF SOVIETS OF 
WORKERS’ AND SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES 

JuNt 3-23, 1917 


SPEECH ON POLICY TOWARDS THE PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 
JUNE 4, 1917 

Comrades, in the brief time placed at my disposal, I can dwell—and 
I think that would be most expedient—onl) on the fundamental questions 
of principle raised by the speaker for the Executive Committee and by 
subsequent speakers 

The first and main question that faced us was, what is t h t 6 a 6^ 
s e mb I yy what are these Soviets which are gathered here at the All- 
Russian Congress, what is this revolutionary democracy that is spoken 
of here so endlessly in order to gloss over the fact that it is completely 
misunderstood and has been completely rejected^ For to talk about rev¬ 
olutionary democracy at the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, and at 
the same time to gloss ovei the character of this institution, its class 
composition and its role in the re\olution—not to say a word about this, 
and at the same time to lay claim to the title of democrats, is strange 
indeed! They outline to us a piogram of a bourgeois parliamentary repub¬ 
lic which has existed all over Western Europe, they outline to us a pro¬ 
gram of reforms which are now recognized by all bourgeois governments, 
including our own, and yet they talk to us about revolutionary democ¬ 
racy! To whom are they saying this^ To the Soviets But I ask you, 
is there a country in Europe, bourgeois, democratic, republican, where 
anything similar to these Soviets exists^ You are bound to reply that 
there is no such country Nowhere do similar institutions exist, nor can 
they exist, because—one of two things —either you have a bourgeois 
;overnment with those “plans” of reform which are outlined to us here 
and which have been proposed dozens of times in all countries and have 
remained paper proposals, o r you have the institution to which they are 
now appealing, that new type of “government” which has been created by 
the revolution and examples of which can be found only in the history of 
the greatest rise in the tide of revolution, for instance, in 1792 in France, 
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jn 1871 in France, and in 1905 in Russia The Soviets are an institution 
which does not exist in any usual type of bourgeois-parliamentary state, 
and which cannot exist side by side with a bourgeois government They 
constitute that new, more democratic type of state which we in our 
Party resolutions have called a peasant-proletarian, democratic republic, 
in which the sole powei belongs to the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies In vain people think that this question is a theoretical one, 
in vain are attempts being made to pretend that it can be evaded, in 
vain are excuses being offered that at present certain institutions exist 
side by side with the Soviets of Woikers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies Yes, 
they do exist side by side But it is precisely this that is giving use to 
countless misunderstandings, conflicts and friction It is precisely this 
that IS causing the first rise, the first advance of the Russian revolution 
lo give way to its stagnation and to those retrograde steps which we are 
now witnessing in the whole home and foreign policy of oui coalition 
government in connection with the preparations for an imperialist 
offensive 

One of two things either the usual bourgeois government—in which 
case the peasants’, workers’, soldiets’ and other Soviets are unnecessary 
and will either be dispersed by the generals, the counter-revolutionary 
generals, who have the army in their hands, without their paying the 
slightest heed to the oratory of Minister Kerensky, ot they will die an 
inglorious death There is no other alternative for these institutions, 
which can neither letrcat nor stand still, and which can exist only by 
advancing This is a type of state which was not invented by the Rus¬ 
sians, but advanced by the levolution, because the revolution can win in 
no other way Within the All-Russian Soviet, friction and the struggle 
of parties for power arc inevitable But this will imply overcoming pos¬ 
sible mistakes and illusions by^ means of the political expetience of the 
masses themselves {commotion)^ and not by the speeches of Ministers, in 
which they refer to what they said yesteiday, to what they will write 
to-morrow and to what they will promise the day after to-morrow This, 
comrades, is ridiculous from the standpoint of the institution which was 
created by the Russian revolution and which is now faced with the ques¬ 
tion to be oi not be^ The Soviets cannot continue to exist in the way they 
exist now Fully-grown people, w^orkers and peasants, are obliged to 
meet, adopt resolutions and listen to speeches which cannot be subjected 
to any documentary testt This kind of institution is a transition to the 
republic which will create a stable power, without a police and without 
a standing army, not in word but in action, the power which cannot yet 
exist in Westetn Euiope, the power without which there can be no victory 
for the Russian levolution, that is, no victory over the landlords and 
over imperialism 

Without such a powei there can be no question of our obtaining such 
a victory ourseh cs And the deeper we go into the program recommend- 
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ed to us here, and into the facts with ^\hlch we are being faced, the moie 
ciassly does the fundamental contradiction stand out We are told, as 
the chief speakci and other speakcis told us, that the first Provisional 
Government vas a bad one’ But uhcn the Bolshe\iks, the confounded 
Bolsheviks, said “No support foi and ro confidence in this government^”— 
how wc wete shovered with accusations of ‘‘anarchism”’ Now everybody 
srys that the previous government was a bad one But what about the 
coalition gov^ernment with the neat-Socialist Ministers—how does it 
differ from the piev^ous onc^ Have we not had enough talk about pro- 
giams and projects, have w^c not had enough of them, is it not time to 
get down to business^ A month has already elapsed since May b, when 
the coalition government was formed Just look it the facts, just look 
at the chaos which prevails in Russia and in all the countries which have 
been involved in the imperialist war What is the chaos due to-" To the 
L ipacity of the capitalists That is where ^ou have real a larchv ’ y\nd this 
IS admitted in statements published not in our nev spaper, not in any 
Bolshevik nevvspapet—God forbidl—but in the Ministerial Rnbochaya 
(razeta, which said that industrial prices for coal deliv enes were raised 
by the “revolutionary” government” And the coalition govern¬ 
ment has changed nothing in this respect We are asked can Socialism 
be inttoduced m Russia, or can anv radical changes generally be made 
at once^ These are just cmpt\ excures, comrades The doctrine of Marx 
and Engels, as they always explained, consists in the followang ‘"Our 
teachings arc not a dogma, but a guide to action ” Nowhere in the world 
IS there pure capitalism passing into pure Socialism, nor can there be 
in time of wai But theic is something in between, something new^ and 
unparalleled, because hundreds of millions of people who have been in¬ 
volved in the criminal war of the capitalists are perishing The question 
IS not the promising of refotms—that is mere talk The question is to 
take the step we now need to take 

If you w^ant to talk of ‘b e i o I u t t o n a democtaev, then you 
must distinguish this concept fiom ; e j o 7 in i s t democracy under a 
capitalist Ministn , because it is time, after all, to pass from phrase¬ 
mongering about “levolutionaiy demociacy,” fiom congratulating our¬ 
selves on “revolutionarv dcmociacv,” to a class description, as we 
have been taught to do by Marxism and bv scientific Socialism generally 
What they aie proposing is that we should adopt reformist democracy under 
a capitalist Ministiy That may be excellent from the standpoint of the 
usual-models in Western Europe But now a number of countries ate on 
the brink of rum, and those practical measures which are supposedly so 
complicated that it is difficult to introduce them, and which must be 
especially elaborated, as the previous speakci, Citizen the Minister of 
Post and Telegtaph* said, ate perfectlv cleat Pie ^aid that there is no 
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political party in Russia that would express its leadiness to take the en¬ 
tire powet upon itself I say there is! No party can refuse this, and our 
Party does not refuse it, it is prepared at any minute to takeover the entire 
power l^Apflause and laughter ] 

You may laugh as much as you please, but if Citizen the Minister 
confronts us with this question side by side with the Right party, he will 
receive a suitable reply No party can refuse this And at a time when 
freedom still prevails, when threats of arrest and exile to Siberia—threats 
held out by the counter-revolutionaries, with whom out near-Socialist 
Ministers are sharing the government—are still only threats, at such 
a time every party would say, ‘‘Give us your confidence and we will gi^e 
you our piogram ” 

This program was given by out conference on April 29 Unfortunatel}, 
It is being Ignored and not taken as a guide Apparently, a popular ex¬ 
planation of It IS required I shall endea\oui to give Citizen the Minis¬ 
ter of Post and Telegraph a popular explanation of our resolution, of oiu 
program Our program, in reference to the economic crisis, is immediate¬ 
ly—no delays are necessary for this—to demand the publication of all 
the fabulous profits, reaching as much as 500 and 800 per cent, which 
the capitalists are reaping, not as capitalists in the open market, undci 
“pure” capitalism, but on w^ai supplies Here, indeed, is where workers’ 
control IS essential and feasible Here you have the measure which, if you 
call yourselves “revolutionary"' democrats, you should carry out in the 
name of the Soviet and which can be carried out overnight This is not 
Socialism This is opening the eyes of the people to the real anarchy 
and the real playing with imperialism, the playing with the property 
of the people, with the hundreds of thousands of lives which to-morrow 
will perish so that we may continue to throttle Greece Publish the pro¬ 
fits of the capitalists, arrest fifty or a hundred of the biggest million- 
lares It will be enough to keep them in custody for a few weeks, if only 
under the mild conditions under which Nicholas Romanov is being con¬ 
fined, with the simple purpose of compelling them to reveal the threads, 
the fraudulent practices, the filth and the greed which e\en under the 
new government are costing our country thousands and millions daily 
There you have the chief cause of anaichy and chaos And that is why 
we say that everything has reniaincd as of old, that the coalition govern¬ 
ment has changed nothing and that it has only added a heap of declama¬ 
tions and florid statements However sincere they may have been, how¬ 
ever sincerely they may have desired the welfare of the toilers, noth¬ 
ing has changed^ t he old class remains m pow^ei The policy they 
are pursuing is not a democratic policy 

They talk to us about “democratizing the cential and local power ” 
Don't you know that these words are a novelty only in Russia, and that 
in other countries dozens of near-Socialist Ministers made similar prom¬ 
ises to the country^ What do they signify when we are faced by the hv- 
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ing, concictc fact that while the population elects the power locally, 
the elements of democracy are being violated by the claims of the centre 
to appoint or confirm the local authorities^ The capitalists are contin¬ 
uing to plunder the national wealth, the imperialist war is continuing, 
jet they promise us reforms, reforms and reforms, which generally can¬ 
not be accomplished under these circumstances, because the war crushes 
everything and determines everything Why do you not agree with those 
who say that the war is not being waged on behall: of capitalist profits^ 
What IS the criterion^ It is, first of all, the class which is in power, the 
class which continues to be the master, the class which continues to reap 
hundreds of billions in banking and financial operations It is the same 
old capitalist class and that is why the war continues to be an imperial¬ 
ist wat Neither the first Provisional Government nor the government 
with the near-Sociahst Ministers has changed anything The secret trea¬ 
ties remain secret Russia is fighting for the Straits and to continue Lya¬ 
khov’s policy m Persia,* and so on 

I know that you do not want this, that the majority of you do not 
want It, and that the Ministers do not want it, because nobody can want 
It, for It means the slaughter of hundreds of millions of people But take 
the offensive about which the Milyukovs and Maklakovs are talking so 
much at present They realize full well what it means, they know that it 
IS connected with the question of power, with the question of the revo¬ 
lution We are told that we must distinguish between political and stra¬ 
tegical questions. It is absurd to put the matter in this wav The Cadets 
fully realize that the question is a political one 

To say that the revolutionary struggle fot peace that has begun from 
below may lead to a separate peace is a slander The first step we would take 
if we had the power would be to arrest the biggei capitalists and to snap 
all the threads of their intrigues Without this, all talk about a peace 
without annexations and indemnities is sheer phrasemongering Our 
Second step would be to declare to the peoples, apart from the govern¬ 
ments, that we regard all capitalists as robbers—^Tereshchenko, who is 
not a whit better than Milyukov, only a little more stupid, the French 
capitalists, the British capitalists, and all of them 

Your own ncwspapci, the Izvestia^ has got into a muddle and proposes 
the status quOy instead of a peace without annexations and indemnities 
No, that IS not the way we undetstand a peace ^‘without annexations ” 
And even the Peasant Congress comes nearer the truth here when it 
speaks of a “federative” republic, thereby expressing the idea that the 
Russian republic does not want to oppress any nation, either in the new 
w^ay or in the old way, and does not want to live on a basis ot coercion 

* Lyakhov*a policy %n Persia —so called after Lyakhov, a Russian colonel 
who was commissioned to Persia in 1906 to suppress the “riots” in connection 
with the incipient revolution there In 1908 he directed operations against and 
routed revolutionary Tabn? —Ed 
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with people, ncithei with Finland noi with the Lkiaine, with which 
the WarMinistei is trMng so haid to pick a quanel and with which unpai* 
donable and impermissible conflicts are being created We want a single 
and indivisible Russian icpublic with a hrm government, but a firm gov¬ 
ernment can be secured only by the \oluntaty agreement of the nations. 
‘‘Revolutionary democraev’’—tlxese are big voids, but they are being 
applied to a government that, by wretched pinpricks, is complicating 
relations with the Ukraine and Finland, which do not even want to se¬ 
cede but only say, “Don t postpone the application of the elementary 
principles of democracy until the Constituent Assembly I” 

A peace without annexations and indemnities cannot be concluded 
until you have renounced \ouj own annexations Why, it is absuid, it 
IS a game, every worker in Europe is laughing at it, saying “They talk 
very eloquently and call upon the nations to overthrow the bankers, 
but they send then own native bankers into the government ” Ariest 
them, expose their machinations, get to know" the threads* But that you 
do not do, although \ou have powerful organizations w"hich cannot be 
resisted ^ou have been through the experiLncc of 1905 and 1917, you 
1 now that revolution is not made to order, that ie\olutions in other coun¬ 
tries were made by the dire and blood\ method of insurrection, while in 
Russia there is no group, no class, that could lesist the powxr of the So¬ 
viets In Russia, by way of an exception, this re\oliition can be a peace¬ 
ful revolution Let this revolution propose peace to all the nations todav, 
or to-morrow, by breaking with all the capitalist classes, and in a very 
short time consent will be received from both France and Germany, that 
IS, from then peoples, because these countries aie perishing, because 
the position of Germany is hopeless, because she cannot save herself, 
and because France 

Chairman Youi time has expired 

Lmin 1 shall finish in half a minute [('ainmoiioni uqne^ts fiont 

the ilooi that time be ^ protests and applanf>e ] 

Chairman 1 have to infoim the congiess that the Presidium proposes 
that the speaker’s time be extended Anv objections^ The majority are 
in favour of an extension 

Lemn I stopped at the point that if revolutionary democracy in 
Russia were democracy not in word but in action, it would proceed to 
further the revolution and not to compromise with the capitalists, not 
to talk about a peace without annexations and indemnities but to abolish 
annexations in Russia, and to directly declare that it considers all annex 
ations criminal and piedatorv It would then be possible to avoid the 
imperialist offensive, which is threatening the lives of thousands and 
millions of people in order to partition Persia and the Balkans. The way 
to peace w^ould then be open, not a simple wav—we do not say that if 
IS—a way w"hich would not preclude a really revolutionary war 

We do not put the question in the way Bazaroy puts it in today’- 
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Novaya Zhizn All we say is that Russia has been placed in such cncum- 
stances that at the end of the imperialist war her tasks are easier than might 
have been thought Her geographical position is such that if any powers 
were to risk relying on capital and its predatory interests and rose against 
the Russian working class and the senii-proletariat associated with it, 
% e , the poor peasantry—if they risked doing this, they woul,d find it 
an extremely difficult task Germany is on the bunk of rum, and since 
the action of Ameiica, which wants to swallow up Mexico and which 
any day, probably, will start a fight against Japan, the position of 
Germany has become hopeless she will be destroyed France, whose 
geographical position is such that she is suffering more than the others 
and whose state of exhaustion is reaching the limit, this country, although 
suffering less from starvation than Gei many, has lost inrmeasurably great¬ 
er man power than Germany And so, if your first step would be to re¬ 
strict the profits of the Russian capitalists and to deprive them of all possi¬ 
bility of raking in hundreds of millions in profits, if )ou were to propose 
to all the nations a peace directed against the capitalists of aV coun¬ 
tries and bluntly declare that you will not enter into anv negotiations 
or relations with the Gc^rman capitalists and with those who directly 
or indirectly support them or are involved wath them, and that you re¬ 
fuse to speak with the French and British capitalists, you would be acting 
m such a way as to condemn them in the eyes of the workers \ou would 
not regard it as a victory that a passpoit had been granted to Mac¬ 
Donald,* who has nevei waged a revolutionary struggle against capital 
and who is being allowed to go because he has never expressed the idea>, 
the piinciples, the practice or the experience of the revolutionary struggle 
against the British capitalists for the sake of which our Comrade Mac- 
Lean and hundreds of other British Socialists are in prison and for the 
sake of which our Comrade Liebknecht is confined to a convict prison 
for saying, ‘‘German soldiers, turn your guns on your Kaiserl” 

Would It not be more justifiable to consign the imperialist capital¬ 
ists to that convict prison which the majority of the members of the 
Piovisional Government (m the Third Duma, which has been specially 
revived for that purpose—incidentally, I do not know whether it is the 
Third or the Fourth Duma) are daily preparing and promising us, and 
about which new bills are already being drafted in the Ministry of Jus¬ 
tice^ MacLean and Liebknecht—those are the names of the Socialists 
who are putting the idea of a revolutionary struggle against imperialism 
into practice That is what wc must say to all the governments, if we 
want to fight for peace! They must be accused in the sight of the nations 
You will then put all the imperialist governments in a difficult position 
But now you Ixave got yourselves in a difficult position by addressing 

* Ihe reference here is to the passports granted to “Socialists’* of the Alhc J 
countries, MacDonald among them, for the purpose of attending the Internation il 
“Socialist” conference at Stockholm —Ed 
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your Manifesto on Peace of March 14 to the people, and saying, ‘Over¬ 
throw your tsars, your kings and your bankers!”—while we, who possess 
an organization of such untold wealth of numbers, experience and material 
strength as the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, conclude a 
bloc with our bankers, institute a coalition, near-Socialist government, 
and draft reforms which have been drafted in Europe for decades and 
decades Over there, in Europe, they laugh at such a method of fighting 
for peace There they will understand only when the Soviets take over 
the power and act in a revolutionary way 

There is only one country m the world that can just now take steps to 
terminate the imperialist war on a class scale, in opposition to the capital- 
I'^ts, without a bloody revolution There is only one such country, and 
that country is Russia And it will remain such as long as the Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies exists The Soviet cannot exist for long 
side by side with a Provisional Government of the ordinary type And it 
will remain what it is only as long as the offensive is not undertaken 
The offensive will mark a turning point in the whole policy of the 
Russian revolution, that is to say it will be a transition from a state 
of waiting, of preparing for peace by means of a revolutionary uprising 
ftom below, to the resumption of the war A transition from fraternization 
on one front to fraternization on all the fronts, from spontaneous fraterni¬ 
zation, when people exchange a crust of bread with a hungry German pro¬ 
letarian for a penknife under menace of penal servitude, to conscious fratei- 
ni/ation—such was the path indicated 

When we take the power into our hands, we shall bridle the capitalists, 
and then the war will not he the kind of war that is being waged nov — 
because a war is determined b} the class which wages it, and not by what is 
written on paper You can write what you like on paper But as long as 
the capitalist class is represented in the government by a majority, no mat¬ 
ter what you write, no matter how eloquent you are, no matter how many 
near-Socialist Ministers you have, the war will remain an imperialist 
war Everybody knows that, and eveiybody can see it And the case of 
Albania, the case of Gteece and Persia, have demonstrated this so clearly 
and strikingly that I am astonished that everybody is attacking our written 
declaration (on the offensive), and not a single word is being said about con¬ 
crete instances! It is easy to promise bills, but definite measures are being 
continually postponed It is easy to write declarations about a peace 
without annexations, but the case of Albania, Greece and Persia took place 
after the coalition government was formed Why, the Dyelo Naroda 
{People's Cau8e)y which is not an organ of our Party, but a government 
organ, a Ministerial organ, said of them that it is the Russian democracy 
that IS being subjected to this humiliation, and that Greece is being throt¬ 
tled And this very same Milyukov-—^whom you imagine to be God knows 
who, when he is only an ordinary member of his party, and Tereshchenko 
in no way differs from him —wrote that pressuie was exerted on Greece by 
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the Allied diplomats The war remains an imperialist war, and however 
much you may desire peace, however sincere your sympathy for the toilers, 
and however sincere your desire for peace—I am fully convinced that it 
cannot but be sincere in the majority of cases—you are impotent, because 
the war cannot be terminated except by the further development of the rev¬ 
olution When the revolution began in Russia, there also began a revolution¬ 
ary struggle for peace from below If you took the power into your hands, 
if the power passed to the revolutionary organizations for the purpose of 
combating the Russian capitalists, then the toilers of other countries 
would believe you and you could propose peace Then our peace \\ould be 
ensured at least fiom two sides, from the side of two nations, who are shed¬ 
ding their blood and whose cause is hopeless—the side of Germany and the 
side of France And if circumstances then obliged us to v^age a revolution¬ 
ary war—which nobody knows, and we do not abjure it—we would say 
“Wc are not pacifists, we do not renounce war when the revolutionary 
class is in power and when it has really deprived the capitalists of the op¬ 
portunity to exercise any influence on the state of affairs, on the increase of 
the chaos which enables them to make hundreds of millions The revolution¬ 
ary government would explain to all the nations without exception that 
all nations must be free, and that just as the German people dares not 
fight to retain Alsace-Lorraine, so the French people dares not 
fight for Its colonies For, if France may fight for her colonics, Russia has 
Khiva and Bokhara, which arc also in the nature of colonies, and then the 
division of colonies will begin And how are they to be divided, on what 
basis^ According to the strength of their forces But forces have changed, 
the situation bf the capitalists is such that there is no solution but war 
When you take over revolutionary power, you will have a revolutionary way 
to secure peace, namely, by issuing a revolutionary appeal to the nations 
and explaining your tactics by example Then the way to securing peace by 
revolutionary means will open before you, and there is every likelihood 
that you will avert the deaths of hundreds of thousands of people Then 
you may be certain that the German and French people will declare in 
your favour. And the British, American and Japanese capitalists, even if 
they wanted a war against the revolutionary working class—the strength 
ot which will be multiplied tenfold when the capitalists are bridled and 
brushed aside and the control passes into the hands of the working class, 
even if the American, British and Japanese capitalists wanted a war, 
the chances would be a hundred to one that they would be unable to wage 
It It will be enough for you to declare that you are not pacifists, that you 
will defend your republic, your working class, proletarian democracy, 
from the German, French and other capitalists, and peace will be ensured 
That IS why we attributed such fundamental importance to our declara¬ 
tion on the offensive The time for a thorough turning point in the history 
of the Russian revolution has arrived When the Russian revolution began 
it was assisted by the imperialist bourgeoisie of England*which thought that 
5—796 
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Russia was something like Qiina or India, Instead of that, side by side with 
the government in which there is now a majority of landlords and capital¬ 
ists, there arose the Soviets, a representative institution of unparalieled> 
unprecedented strength, which you are destroying by taking part in the 
coalition Cabinet of the bourgeoisie Instead of that, the result of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution has been that the revolutionary struggle from below against 
the capitalist governments is being greeted everywhere, m all countries^ 
with far more sympathy than before The question is shall we advance 
or retreat? It is impossible to stand still in time of revolution That is 
why the offensive will be a thorough turning point in the Russian revo¬ 
lution, not m the strategical sense of the offensive, but m the political 
and economic sense An offensive now would mean the continuation of the 
impeiialist slaughter and the death of hundreds of thousands, millions 
of people—objectively, independently, of the will or purpose of any 
Minister—in order to throttle Persia and other weak nations. The 
transfer of power to the revolutionary proletariat, supported by the poor 
peasantry, means a transition to a revolutionary struggle for peace in 
the surest and most painless forms known to mankind, a transition to a 
state of affairs in which the power and victory of the revolutionary workers 
will be ensured in Russia and all over the world [Applmse irem part 
of the audience ] 


Pravda Nos 82 and 83, 

June 28 and 29 [15 and 16], 1917 
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Too oftcahas it happened that,uhen history has tahen a sharp turn^ 
even advanced parties have been unable for a fairly long time to adapt 
themselves to the new situation and ha\e continued to repeat slogans 
■which had formerly been true, but which had now lost all meaning, 
having lost their meaning as ‘^suddenly” as the shaip turn m history 
was “sudden ” 

Something of the sort may apparently repeat itself in connection with 
the slogan demanding the transfer of the entire power of the state to the 
Soviets That slogan was correct during a period of our revolution—say 
from February 27 to July 4 —that has now passed irrevocably That slogan 
has patently ceased to be correct now. Unless this is understood, it is im¬ 
possible to understand anything of the urgent questions of the day Every 
particular slogan must be derived from the entire complex of specific pecul- 
lanties of a definite political situation And the political situation in Russia 
now, after July 4, radically differs from the situation as it existed from 
February 27 to July 4 

During that, now past, period of the revolution what is known as a ‘‘dual 
power** prevailed m the state, which both materially and formally 
expressed the indefinite and transitional character of the state power Let 
us not forget that the question of power is the fundamental question of 
every revolution 

At that time the state power was in a condition of instability It was 
shared, by voluntary agreement, between the Provisional Government and 
the Soviets The Soviets were delegations from the mass of free (t e , not 
subject to external coercion) and armed workers and soldiers The essenice of 
the matter was that the arms were in the hands of the people, and that no 
coercion from without was exercised over the people. That is what opened 
up and ensured a peaceful path for the development of the revolution The 
slogan “All power must be transferred to the Soviets** was a slogan for the 
next step, the next directly feasible step, in this peaceful path of develop¬ 
ment. It was a slogan for a peaceful development of the revolution, which 
was possible between February 27 and July 4, and which was, of course, 
most desirable, but which is now absolutely impossible 

Apparently, not all the supporters of the slogan “All power must be 
transferred to the Soviets’* have given adequate thought to the circumstance 
6* 07 
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that It was a slogan for a peaceful development of the revolution—peaceful 
not only m the sense that nobody, no class, no force of any importance 
was able then (between February 27 and July 4) to resist and prevent the 
transfer of power to the Soviets That is not all. Peaceful development 
would then have been possible even in the sense that the struggle of classes 
and parties mthin the Soviets could have assumed a most peaceful and 
painless form, provided the state power in its entirety had passed to the 
Soviets in good time 

This aspect of the case has also not yet received adequate attention 
In their class composition, the Soviets were organs of the movement of 
the workers and peasants, the ready-made form of their dictatorship Had 
they possessed the entire state power, the main shortcoming of the petty- 
bourgeois strata,their chief sin, namely, confidence in the capitalists, would 
have been overcome in practice, would have been subjected to the criticism 
derived from the experience of their own measures The substitution of 
classes and parties in power could have pioceeded peacefully within the 
Soviets, based upon the sole and undivided power of the latter The con¬ 
tact of all the Soviet parties with the masses could have remained stable 
and unimpaired One must not forget for a single moment that only such 
a close contact between the Soviet parties and the masses, freely growing 
in extent and depth, could have helped peacefully to outlive the deluded 
petty-bourgeois faith in compromise with the bourgeoisie The transfer of 
power to the Soviets in itself would not, and could not, have changed the 
relation of classes, it would in no way have changed the petty-bourgeois 
nature of the peasantry But it would have made a big and timely step 
towards severing the peasants from the bourgeoisie, towards bringing them 
closer to, and then uniting them with, the w^orkers 

This lb what might have happened had power passed at the proper time 
to the Soviets That would have been the most easy, the most advanta¬ 
geous couise for the people Such a course would have been the least 
painful, and it was therefore necessary to fight for it most energetically 
Now, however, this struggle, the struggle for the timely transfer of power 
to the Soviets, has ended A peaceful course of development has been 
rendered impossible A non-peaceful and most painful course has 
begun 

The critical change of July 4 consists precisely in the fact that the 
objective situation took an abrupt turn The unstable situation in regard 
to the state power has come to an end, the power at the decisive point has 
passed into the hands of the counter-revolution. The development of the 
parties on the basis of compromise between the petty-bourgeois Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik parties and the counter-revolutionary Cadets 
has brought about a situation in which both these petty-bourgeois parties 
have virtually become the aiders and abettors of the counter-revolutionary 
butchery In the course of the development of the struggle of parties, the 
confidence which the petty bourgeoisie placed in the capitalists unreason- 
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ingly led to its supporting the counter-revolutionaries deliberately. The 
cycle of development of party relations is complete. On February 27, 
^11 classes were united against the monarchy After July 4, the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, working hand in glove with the monarchists 
and the Black-Hundreds, secured the support of the petty-bourgeois 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, partly by intimidating them, 
and handed over the real state power to the Cavaignacs,* the military gang, 
who are shooting insubordinate soldiers at the front and dealing ruthlessly 
with the Bolsheviks in Petrograd 

The slogan demanding the transfer of the state power to the Soviets 
would now sound quixotic, or a sheer mockery This slogan would virtually 
be a fraud on the people, it would be fostering in them the delusion that it 
is enough even now for the Soviets merely to want to take power, or to 
proclaim it, in order to secure power, that there are still parties in the 
Soviet which have not been tainted by abetting the butchers, and that it 
IS possible to undo the past 

It would be a profound error to think that the revolutionary proletariat 
IS capable of ‘‘refusing” to support the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men¬ 
sheviks against the counter-revolution out of “revenge,” so to speak, for 
the support they gave in smashing the Bolsheviks, in shooting down sol¬ 
diers at the front and in disarming the workers First, this would be ascrib¬ 
ing philistine conceptions of morality to the proletariat (since, for 
thegood of the cause, the proletariat will always support not only the vacillat¬ 
ing petty bourgeoisie but even the big bourgeoisie), and secondly—and 
that IS the mam thing—it would be a philistine attempt to obscure the 
real political issue by “moralizing ” 

And the real political issue consists in the fact that now power can no 
longer be secured peacefully It can be obtained only by victory in a decisive 
struggle against the real holders of power at the present moment, namely, 
the military gang, the Cavaignacs, who are relying on the reaction^ 
ary troops brought to Petrograd and on the Cadets and the monarch¬ 
ists 

The real issue is that these new holders of state power can be defeated 
only by the revolutionary masses of the people, whose movement depends 
not only on their being led by the proletariat, but also on their turning 
their backs on the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties, which 
have betrayed the cause of the revolution 

Those who introduce philistine morals into politics reason as follows* 
Let us assume that the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks did com¬ 
mit an “error” in supporting the Cavaignacs, who are disarming the proleta¬ 
riat and the revolutionary regiments, still, they must be given a chance to 


* General Cavatgnac —Minister for War in the Piovisional Government of the 
French Republic who brutally suppressed the uprising of the Pans workers in 
June 1848 —Ed 
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‘‘rectify” their “error”, it must not be “made difficult” for them to rectify 
their “error”, the swing of the petty bourgeoisie towards the workers must 
be facilitated Such reasoning is childishly naive or simply stupid, oi; 
else a new fraud on the workers For the swing of the petty-bourgeois 
masses towards the workers would mean, and could only mean, that these 
masses had turned their backs upon the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks. The Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties could 
now rectify their “error” only by denouncing Tsereteli, Chernov, Dan 
and Rakitnikov as abettors of the butchers We are wholly and uncondition¬ 
ally in favour of their “error” being “rectified” in this way 

We said that the fundamental question of revolution is the question 
of power Wc must add that it is revolutions which at every step illustrate 
how the question of u’here the actual power lies is befogged, and whicn re¬ 
veal the divergence between formal power and real power That is one of 
the chief characteristics of every revolutionary period It was not cleai 
in March and April 1917 whether the real power was m the hands of the 
government or in the hands of the Soviet. 

Now, however, it is particularly important that the class-conscious 
workers should soberly face the fundamental question of revolution, namely 
who holds the state power at the present moment^ Consider its material 
manifestations, do not accept words for deeds, and you will have no difficul¬ 
ty in finding the answer 

The state consists first of all of detachments of armed men with material 
appurtenances, such as jails, Frederick Engels wrote Now it consists 
of the junkers and the reactionary Cossacks, who have been specially 
biought to Pettograd, it consists of those who are keeping Kamenev and 
the others in jail, who shut down the newspaper Pravda^* who disarmed 
the workers and a definite section of the soldiers, who are shooting down 
an equally definite section of the soldiers, who are shooting down an equally 
definite section of troops in the army These butchers are the real p6wer. 
Tsereteli and Chernov are Ministers without power, puppet Ministers, 
leaders of parties that support the butchers That is a fact And the fact 
IS not altered even though Tsereteli and Chernov personally, no doubt, 
“do not approve” of the butchery, and even though their papers timidly 
dissociate themselves from it Such changes of political garb change 
nothing in substance 


• Pravda (Truth )—Bolshevik daily newspaper published in St Petersburg 
and founded and directed by Lenin and Stalin The first issue appeared on April 22 
(May 5), 1912 It was subjected to incessant persecution by the tsarist government 
and suppressed several times, only to reappear under a new but similar name 
As from March 5, 1917, it was the or^an of the Central Committee of the Bolshevik 
Party In July 1917, the Pratda was suppressed by the bourgeois Provisional 
Government but continued publication semi legally Beginning with November 9, 
1917 the Pravda began to be issued as the organ of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks) —Ed 
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The organ of 150,000 Petrograd voters has been suppressed, the junkers 
on July 6 killed the worker Voinov for carrying the Lzstok Pravdy {Pravda 
Bulletin) out of the printshop Is this not butchery^ Is this not the work of 
Cavaignacs? But neither the government nor the Soviets are “responsible’* 
for this, we shall be told 

So much the worse tor the government and the Soviets, we reply, for 
that means that they are ciphers, puppets, and that the real power is not in 
their hands 

First of all, and above all, the people must know the truth —they must 
know in whose hands the state power really lies The people must be told 
the whole truth, namely, that the power is in the hands of a military clique 
of Cavaignacs (Kerensky, certain generals, officers, etc), who are support¬ 
ed by the bourgeoisie as a class, headed by the Cadet Party and by all 
the monarchists, acting through the Black-Hundred papers, Novoye Vremya 
(New Times)y Zhivoye Sloto {Living Word)^ etc , etc 

That power must be overthrown Unless that is done, all talk of fight¬ 
ing counter-revolution is but empty phrasemongering, “self-deception 
and deception of the people.” 

That power now has the support both of the Ministers Tsereteli and 
Chernov and of their parties. We must explain to the people the butcher*# 
role they are playing and the fact that such a finale for these parties was 
inevitable after their “errors” of April 21, May 5, June 9 and July 4 and 
after their approval of the policy of an offensive, a policy which nine-tenths 
predetermined the victory of the Cavaignacs in July. 

All agitational work among the people must be reshaped so as to take 
account of the concrete experience of the present revolution, and particu¬ 
larly of the July days, t e , it must clearly point to the real enemy of the 
people, the military clique, the Cadets and the Black-Hundreds, and must 
definitely unmask the petty-bourgcois parties, the Socialist-Revolutionary 
and Menshevik parties, which played and are playing the part of hangmen's 
assistants 

All agitational work among the people must be reshaped so as to make 
it clear that it is absolutely hopeless to expect that the peasants will 
obtain land as long as the power of the military clique has not been over¬ 
thrown, and as long as the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties 
have not been exposed and have not forfeited the people's confidence. That 
would be a very long and arduous process under “normal” conditions of 
capitalist development,but the war and the economic chaos will tremendous¬ 
ly accelerate the process These are “accelerators” that may make a month 
or even a week equal to a year. 

Two objections may perhaps be made to what has been said above 
first, that to speak now of a decisive struggle is to encourage sporadic ac¬ 
tion, which would only be to the advantage of the counter-revolution, 
secondly, that the overthrow of the latter would still mean the transfer 
of power to the Soviets. 
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In answer to the first objection, we say the workers of Russia are al¬ 
ready class-conscious enough not to yield to provocation at a moment which 
IS clearly unfavourable to them. Nobody can deny that to take action and 
to offer resistance at the present moment would be aiding counter-revolu¬ 
tion Neither can it be denied that a decisive struggle will be possible 
only in the event of a new revolutionary upsurge among the very depths 
of the masses But it is not enough to speak in general of a revolution¬ 
ary upsurge, of the rising tide of revolution, of aid by the West European 
workers, and so forth, we must draw a definite conclusion from our past, 
from our lessons And that will lead us precisely to the slogan demanding 
a decisive struggle against the counter-revolution which has usurped 
power. 

The second objection also amounts to a substitution of arguments 
of too general a character for concrete truths No one, no force, can over¬ 
throw the bourgeois counter-revolution except the revolutionary proletariat 
Now, after the experience of July 1917, it is the revolutionary proletariat 
that must take over the state power independently Without that the vic¬ 
tory of the revolution is impossible Power in the hands of the proletariat, 
and the support of the poor peasantry or scmi-proletarians for that is 
the only solution And we have already indicated the factors that can 
enormously acceleiate this solution 

Soviets may arise in this new revolution, and are indeed bound to arise, 
but not the present Soviets, not organs of compromise with the bourgeoisie, 
but organs of a revolutionary struggle against the bourgeoisie It is true 
that we shall even then be in favour of building the whole state on the 
model of the Soviets It is not a question of Soviets in general, but of 
combating the present counter-revolution and the treachery of the present 
Soviets 

The substitution of the abstract for the concrete is one of the greatest 
and most dangerous sins in a revolution The present Soviets have failed, 
they have suftcred complete shipwreck because they were dominated by 
the Socialist revolutionary and Menshevik parties At this moment these 
Soviets resemble sheep led to the slaughter, bleating pitifully under the 
knife The Soviets at present are impotent and helpless against triumphant 
and triumphing counter-revolution The slogan demanding the transfer of 
power to the Soviets might be construed as a “simple’’ appeal for the 
transfer of power to the present Soviets, and to say that, to appeal for 
that, would now be to deceive the people. Nothing is more dangerous than 
deceit 

The cycle of development of the class and party struggle in Russia 
from Febiuary 27 to July 4 is complete A new cycle is beginning, one 
that involves not the old classes, not the old parties, not the old Soviets, 
but classes, parties and Soviets that have been rejuvenated in the fire of 
struggle, tempered, schooled and refashioned la the course of the struggle 
We must look forward, not backward We must operate not with the old, 
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but with the new, post-July, class and party categories We must, at the 
beginning of the new cycle, proceed from the triumphant bourgeois 
counter-revolution, which triumphed because the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and Mensheviks compromised with it, and which can be vanquished 
only by the revolutionary proletariat Of course, in this new cycle there 
will be many and various stages, both before the complete victory of the 
counter-revolution and the complete defeat (without a struggle) of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and before a new upsurge of a 
new revolution But of this it will be possible to speak only later, as each 
of these stages makes its appearance 


Printed in pamphlet 
form in 1917 



LESSONS OF THE REVOLUTION 

Every revolution involves a crucial change in the lives of vast mass¬ 
es of people Unless the time is ripe for such a change, no real revolu¬ 
tion can take place And just as a crucial change in the life of an individ¬ 
ual teaches him a great deal and is fraught with great experience and 
emotional stress, so also a revolution teaches a whole people many a 
rich and valuable lesson in a very short space of time. 

During a revolution millions and tens of millions of people learn in 
a week more than they do in a year of ordinary, somnolent life For dur¬ 
ing a crucial change in the life of a whole people it becomes very clear 
what aims the various classes of the people are pursuing, what forces they 
control, and what methods they use 

It behooves every class-conscious worker, soldier and peasant to 
carefully ponder over the lessons of the Russian revolution, especially 
now, at the end of July, when it has become clear that the first phase 
of our levolution has ended in failure. 


I 

For indeed, what were the working-class and peasant masses stiiving 
for when they made the revolution^ What did they expect of the revolu¬ 
tion^ As we know, they expected freedom, peace, bread and land. 

But what do we find now^ 

Instead of freedom, the old despotic rule is beginning to be restored. 
The death penalty is being introduced for the soldiers at the front. Peas¬ 
ants are being prosecuted for the arbitrary seizure of landed estates 
Printing plants of workers’ newspapers are being smashed Workers’ 
newspapers are being suppressed without trial Bolsheviks are being 
arrested, often without any charge being preferred against them, or 
upon charges obviously based on calumny. 

It may be argued, perhaps, that the prosecution of Bolsheviks does 
not constitute a violation of freedom, for only definite individuals are 
being prosecuted and on definite charges. But such an argument would 
be a deliberate and obvious untruth, for what justification can there be 
tor wrecking printing presses and suppressing newspapers on account 
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of the crimes of individual persons, even if these charges are proved and 
established by court of law^ It would be a different thing if the govern¬ 
ment had legally declared the whole party of the Bolsheviks, their whole 
trend and views to be criminal But everybody knows that the govern¬ 
ment of free Russia could not, and did not, do anything of the kind 

What chiefly exposes the libellous character of the accusations lev¬ 
elled against the Bolsheviks is the fact that the newspapers of the landlords 
and capitalists furiously abused the Bolsheviks for their opposition to 
the war and to the landlords and capitalists, and openly demanded the 
arrest and prosecution of the Bolsheviks even at a time when not a single 
charge had been trumped up against a single Bolshevik The people want 
peace But the revolutionary government of free Russia has again started 
a war of conquest on the basis of those secret treaties which the ex-tsar 
Nicholas II concluded with the British and French capitalists in order 
that the Russian capitalists might plunder other nations These secret 
treaties have remained unpublished to this day. The government of 
free Russia resorted to subterfuges, and to this day has not proposed a 
just peacQ to all the nations 

There is no bread Famine is again approaching Everybody can see 
that the capitalists and the rich are unscrupulously cheating the treasury 
in the matter of military supplies (the war is now costing the nation 
fifty million rubles daily), that they are raking in fabulous profits as a 
result of high prices, while nothing whatever is being done to establish 
rigid control over the production of goods and their distribution to the 
workers The capitalists are becoming more brazen every day, they are 
throwing workers on to the streets, and this at a time when the people 
suffer scarcity A vast majority of the peasants, at congress after con¬ 
gress, have loudly and clearly proclaimed that landlord proprietorship 
is an injustice and robbery Yet a government which calls itself revolu¬ 
tionary and democratic has been leading peasants by the nose for months 
and deceiving them by promises and delays For months the capitalists 
did not allow Minister Chernov to issue a law prohibiting the purchase 
and sale of land And when finally this law was passed, the capitalists 
started an infamous campaign of vilification against Chernov, which 
they are continuing to the present day The government has become so 
brazen in its defence of the landlords that it is beginning to bring peas¬ 
ants to trial for ^‘unauthorized” seizure of land 

They are leading the peasants by the nose, persuading them to wait 
for the Constituent Assembly But the convocation of the Assembly is 
being steadily postponed by the capitalists Now that, owing to the 
pressure of the Bolsheviks, the date of its convocation has been set for 
September 30, the capitalists are openly clamouring that this is “impos¬ 
sibly” short notice, and are demanding the postponement of the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly. , , , The most influential members of the capitalist and 
landlord party, the “Cadet,” or “National Freedom” Party, such as 
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Panina, are openly advocating that the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly be postponed until the end of the war 

As to the land, wait until the Constituent Assembly As to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, wait until the end of the war As to the end of the 
war, wait until a complete victory is won That is what it comes to The 
capitalists and landlords, having a majority in the government, are simply 
mocking at the peasants 


II 

But how could this have happened m a free country, after the over¬ 
throw of the tsarist regime^ 

In a country that is not free, the people are ruled by a tsar and a handful 
of landlords, capitalists and bureaucrats who are not elected by anybody 

In a free country, the people are ruled only by those who have been 
elected for that purpose by the people themselves At the elections 
people ate divided into parties, and as a rule each class of the population 
forms Its own party for instance, the landlords, the capitalists, the peas¬ 
ants and the workers each form their own party Hence, in free countries 
the people are ruled by means of an open struggle of parties and by free 
agreement between these parties 

For a period of about four months after the oveithrow of the tsarist 
regime on February 27, 1917, Russia was ruled as a free country, t e , 
by means of an open struggle of freely formed parties and by free agree¬ 
ment between these parties Hence, to understand the development of 
the Russian revolution, it is above all necessary to study what were the 
chief parties, what class mtciests they defended, and what were the re¬ 
lations of all these parties to each other 


III 

After the overthrow of the tsaiist regime the state power passed into 
the hands of the first Provisional Government It consisted of represent¬ 
atives of the bourgeoisie, i e , the capitalists, joined hy the landlords 
The ‘^Cadet” Party, the chief capitalist party, held prime place as the ruling 
and government party of the bourgeoisie 

It was not by chance that this party secured power, although it was 
not the capitalists, of course, but the workers and peasants, the soldiers 
and sailors, who fought the tsarist troops and shed their blood for free¬ 
dom Power was secured by the patty of the capitalists because that class 
possessed the advantage of wealth, organization and knowledge Since 
1905, and particularly during the war, the class of the capitalists and 
the landlords associated with the capitalists in Russia made its greatest 
progress in the matter of its own organization 
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The Cadet Party had always been monarchist, it uas so both in 1905 
and from 1905 to 1917 After the victory of the people over the tsarist 
tyranny that party proclaimed itself a republican party The experience 
of history shows that when the people triumph over a monarchy, capi¬ 
talist parties are always ready to become republican in order the better 
to defend the privileges of the capitalists and their supremacy over the 
people. 

The Cadet Party pays lip-service to ‘‘national freedom ” But actually 
it stands for the capitalists, and it was immediately backed by all the 
landlords, monarchists, and Black-Hundrcds The press and the elections 
are proof of this After the revolution, all the bourgeois papers and the 
whole Black-IIundrcd piess began to sing in unison with the Cadets Not 
daring to come out openly, all the monarchist parties supported the Cadet 
Party at the elections, for example, in Petrograd 

Having obtained state power, the Cadets bent every effort to continue 
the predatory war of conquest begun by Tsar Nicholas II, who had con¬ 
cluded secret predatoty ticaties with the British and French capitalists 
By these treaties the Russian capitalists were promised, in the event of 
victory, the sei^uie of Constantinople, Galicia, Armenia, etc As to the 
people, the government of the Cadets put them off with idle subterfuges 
and promises, deferring the decision of all matters of vital and essential 
interest to the workers and peasants until the Constituent Assembly, 
without appointing the date of its convocation 

Making use of their freedom, the people began to organize independ¬ 
ently The chief organization of the workers and peasants, who form the 
overwhelming majority of the population of Russia, was the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies These Soviets already began 
to be formed at the time of the February Revolution, and within a few 
weeks all class-conscious and advanced members of the working class and 
the peasantry were united in Soviets in most of the larger cities of Russia 
and in many rural districts 

The Soviets were elected in an absolutely free way They were genuine 
organizations of the masses of the people, the workers and peasants 
They were genuine organizations of the vast majority of the people. The 
workers and peasants, clad in soldier’s uniform, were armed 

It goes without saying that the Soviets could and should have taken 
over the entire power of the state Pending the convocation of the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly there should have been no other power in the state but the 
Soviets. Only then could our revolution have become really a people’s rev¬ 
olution, really a democratic revolution Only then could the toiling mass¬ 
es, who are really striving for peace, and who really have no interest in 
a war of conquest, have begun firmly and decidedly to carry out a policy 
which would have put an end to the war of conquest and would have led to 
peace. Only then could the workers and peasants have bridled the capital- 
ists, who are making vast profits “on the war” and who have reduced the 
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country to a state of rum and starvation But in the Soviets only a mi¬ 
nority of the deputies were on the side of the party of the revolutionary 
workers, the Bolshevik Social-Democrats, who demanded that the whole 
statepower should be transferred to the Soviets The majority of the dep¬ 
uties in the Soviets were on the side of the parties of the Menshevik So¬ 
cial-Democrats and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who were opposed to 
the transfer of power to the Soviets Instead of removing the government of 
the bourgeoisie and replacing it by a government of the Soviets, these par¬ 
ties insisted on supporting the government of the bourgeoisie, compromis¬ 
ing with It and forming a joint government with it This polipy of compro¬ 
mise with the bourgeoisie pursued by the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik parties, who enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the people, 
forms the mam feature of the course of the revolution during the five 
months since its outbreak 


IV 

Let us first see how the compromising of the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks with the bouigcoisic proceeded, and then let us seek an ex¬ 
planation of the fact that the majority of the people trusted them. 

The Mensheviks and Socialist-Rcvolutionaiies compromised with the 
capitalists in one form or another at every period of the Russian revolution. 

At the very end of February 1917, as soon as the people had triumphed 
and the tsarist regime had been overthrown, the capitalist Provisional 
Government admitted Kerensky to its number as a “Socialist ’’ As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, Kerensky had never been a Socialist, he had only been a 
Trudovik, and had joined the “Socialist-Revolutionaries” only in 
March 1917, when it had already become both safe and profitable to do so. 
Through Kerensky, as vice-chairman of the Petrograd Soviet, the capitalist 
Provisional Government immediately set about gaming sway over and 
taming the Soviet The Soviet, i e , the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks who predominated m it, allowed itself to be tamed, agreeing 
immediately after the formation of the capitalist Provisional Govern¬ 
ment to “support it”—“to the extent that” it carried out its promises. 

The Soviet regarded itself as a body for exercising supervision and 
control over the actions of the Provisional Government The leaders of the 
Soviet established what was known as a Contact Commission to keep in 
touch with the government Within this Contact Commission the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders of the Soviet conducted contin¬ 
uous negotiations with the capitalist government, being m a way Minis¬ 
ters without portfolios, unofficial Ministers. 

This state of affairs continued during the whole of March and almost the 
whole of April The capitalists resorted to delays and subterfuges, seeking 
to gain time. Not a single step of any importance to develop the revolu- 
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tion was taken by the capitalist government during this period It did ab¬ 
solutely nothing in furtherance even of its direct and immediate task, 
the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, it did not submit the ques^- 
tion to the localities or even set up a central commission to handle the pre¬ 
parations The government was occupied with only one thing, nameh, 
surreptitiously renewing the predatory international treaties concluded by 
the tsar with the capitalists of Great Britain and France, cautiously and 
unostentatiously thwarting the revolution and promising everything with¬ 
out performing anything The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
in the “Contact Commission*’ acted like simpletons who arc fed on gran¬ 
diloquent phrases, promises and hopes Like the crow in the fable, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks succumbed to flattery and In- 
tened with satisfaction to the assurances of the capitalists that they valued 
the Soviets highly and would not take a single step without them 

Actually, time passed and the capitalist government did absolutely 
nothing for the revolution On the contrary, it managed during this period, 
in detriment to the revolution, to renew the secret predatory treaties, or, 
rather, to confirm them and “vitalize” them by supplementary and no less 
secret negotiations with the diplomats of Anglo-French imperialism It 
managed during this period, in detriment to the revolution, to lay the foun¬ 
dations of a counter-revolutionary organization of (or at least of closer 
contacts among) the generals and officers in the army on active service In 
detriment to the revolution, it managed to start the organization of in¬ 
dustrialists, manufacturers and millowners, who,under the onslaught of the 
workers, were compelled to make concession after concession, but who at 
the same time began to sabotage (damage) production and to prepare to 
bring It to a standstill at a favourable moment 

However, the organization of the advanced workers and peasants un¬ 
der the Soviets made steady progress. The best representatives of the op¬ 
pressed classes felt that, notwithstanding the agreement between the go¬ 
vernment and the Petrograd Soviet, notwithstanding the magniloquence of 
Kerensky, notwithstanding the “Contact Commission,” the government 
was an enemy of the people, an enemy of the revolution The masses felt 
that unless the resistance of the capitalists were broken, the cause of 
peace, the cause of freedom, the cause of the revolution would inevitably 
be lost. The impatience and bitterness of the masses grew. 


V 

It took an open form on April 20-21. The movement flared up sponta¬ 
neously, nobody prepared the way for it. The movement was so definitely 
directed against the government that one regiment rose in arms and ap¬ 
peared at the Mariinsky Palace to arrest the Ministers. It became obvious to 
everybody that the government could not remain in power The Soviets 
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could (and should) have taken over power without meeting the least resist- 
ance from any quarter. Instead, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men¬ 
sheviks supported the collapsing capitalist government, entangled them- 
selves still further in compromises with it and adopted measures that were 
still more fatal to the revolution. 

Revolution enlightens all classes with a rapidity and thoroughness un¬ 
known in normal, peaceful times The capitalists, better organized and 
more experienced than anybody else in the affairs of the class struggle and 
politics, learnt their lessons faster than the others Perceiving that the 
position of the government v/ as untenable, they resot ted to a method which 
for many decades, ever since 1848, has been practised by the capitalists of 
other countries in order to fool, divide and weaken the workers. This 
method is what is known as a ‘‘coalition” government, ^ , a joint 

Cabinet of members of the bourgeoisie and renegades from Socialism, 

In the countries where freedom and democracy have longest existed 
side by side with a revolutionary labour movement, in Great Britain and 
France, the capitalists have frequently and successfully resorted to this 
method. When they enter a bourgeois Cabinet, the ‘‘Socialist” leaders in¬ 
variably prove to be pawns, puppets, screens for the capitalists, instru¬ 
ments for deceiving the workers The “democratic and republican” capi¬ 
talists of Russia resorted to this method The Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks let themselves be fooled at once, and the “coalition” 
Cabinet, joined by Chernov, Tsereteli and Co , became a fact on May 6 

The simpletons of the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties 
were jubilant and bathed self-admiringly m the rays of the Ministerial 
glory of their leaders The capitalists gleefully rubbed their hands at hav¬ 
ing found coadjutors against the people in the shape of the “leaders of 
the Soviets” and at having secured the promise of the latter to support 
“offensive actions at the front,” z e , a renewal of the imperialist predatory 
war, which for a while had come to a standstill The capitalists were well 
aware of the puffed-up impotence of these leaders, they knew that the 
promises of the bourgeoisie—regarding control over production, and even 
the organization of production, regarding a policy of peace, and so forth— 
w^ould never be fulfilled 

And so It turned out The second phase in the development of the revo¬ 
lution, May 6 to June 9 or June 18, fully corroborated the expectations of 
the capitalists as to the ease with which the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks could be fooled 

While Peshekhonov and Skobelev were deceiving themselves and the 
people with florid speeches to the effect that one hundred per cent of the 
profits of the capitalists would be taken away from them, that their “re¬ 
sistance was broken,” and so forth, the capitalists continued to consoli¬ 
date their position Nothing, absolutely nothing, was undertaken during 
this period to curb the capitalists The Minister renegades from Socialism 
were mere talking machines for distracting the attention of the oppressed 
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classes, while the entire apparatus of state administration actually re¬ 
mained in the hands of the bureaucracy (the government officials) and the 
bourgeoisie The notorious Palchinsky, Vice-Minister of Industry, was a 
typical representative of that apparatus, blocking every measure aimed at 
the capitalists. The Ministers prated, but everything remained as of old 

The bourgeoisie used Minister Tsereteli in particular to fight the revo¬ 
lution He was sent to ‘‘calm” Kronstadt when the local revolutionaries 
had the audacity to remove an appointed Commissar The bourgeoisie 
launched in its newspapers an incredibly vociferous, violent and vicious 
campaignof lies, calumny and vituperation against Kronstadt, accusing it 
of desiring “defection from Russia,” repeating this and similar absurdities 
m a thousand different modifications in order to terrify the petty bour¬ 
geoisie and the philistines. A most typical representative of the stupid and 
frightened philistines, Tsereteli, was most “conscientious” of all in swal¬ 
lowing the bait of bourgeois calumny, he was the most zealous of all in 
“fulminating against and subduing” Kronstadt, without realizing that he 
was playing the role of lackey of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie He 
turned out to be the instrument of the “compromise” arrived at with rev 
olutionar) Kronstadt, whereby the Commissar for Kronstadt is not simply 
appointed by the government, but is elected locally and confirmed 
by the government It was on such miserable compromises that the 
Ministers who had fled from Socialism to the bourgeoisie wasted their 
time. 

Wherever a bourgeois Minister could not appear in defence of the gov¬ 
ernment, before the revolutionary workers or in the Soviets, a “Social¬ 
ist” Minister—Skobelev, or Tsereteli, or Chernov—appeared (or, more 
correctly, was sent by the bourgeoisie) and faithfully performed the work 
of the bourgeoisie, he would do his level best to defend the Cabinet, white¬ 
wash the capitalists and fool the people by making promise after promise 
and by counselling them to wait, wait, wait 

Minister Chernov was particularly engaged in bargaining with his bour¬ 
geois colleagues, down to July, down to the new “crisis of power” which 
began after the movement of July 3-4, down to the resignation of the 
Cadets from the Cabinet, Minister Chernov was continuously engaged in 
the useful and interesting work, so beneficial to the people, of “per¬ 
suading” his bourgeois colleagues, counselling them to agree at least to the 
prohibition of the purchase and sale of land. Such a prohibition had 
been most solemnly promised to the peasants at the All-Russian Congress 
(Soviet) of Peasants’ Deputies in Petrograd But the promise remained a 
mere promise Chernov proved unable to fulfil it either in May or in June, 
until the revolutionary tide, the spontaneous outbreak of July 3-4, which 
coincided with the resignation of the Cadets from the Cabinet, made it 
possible to enact this measure But even so it was an isolated measure, 
incapable of producing any palpable improvement in the struggle of the 
peasantry against the landlords for land 
<1“ 795 
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Meanwhile, at the front, the counter-revolutionary, imperialist task of 
renewing the imperialist, predatory war, a task which Guchkov, so hated 
by the people, had been unable to perform, was being performed success¬ 
fully and brilliantly by the ‘‘revolutionary democrat” Kerensky, that 
new-baked member of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party He was intox¬ 
icated by his own eloquence, incense was burned to him by the imperial¬ 
ists, who used him as a pawn, he was flattered, he was worshipped—all 
because he served the capitalists religiously, persuading the “revolution¬ 
ary troops” to agree to renew the war which was being waged in pursuance 
of the treaties concluded by Tsar Nicholas II with the capitalists of 
Great Britain and France, a war waged in order that the Russian capital¬ 
ists might secure Constantinople, Lvov, Erzerum and Trebizond. 

Thus passed the second phase of the Russian revolution—May 6 to 
June 9. The counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie grew in strength, consoli¬ 
dated Itself, and, shielded and defended by the “Socialist” Ministers, pre¬ 
pared to launch an offensive both against the external enemy and against 
the internal enemy, i e , the revolutionary workers 


VI 

On June 9, the party of the revolutionary workers, the Bolsheviks, was 
preparing for a demonstration in Petrograd with the purpose of giving 
organized expression to the steadily growing discontent and indig¬ 
nation of the masses The Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik lead¬ 
ers, entangled in compromises with the bourgeoisie and bound by the im¬ 
perialist policy of an offensive, were horrified, feeling that they were los¬ 
ing their hold over the masses. A general howl was raised against the 
demonstration, and in this howl the counter-revolutionary Cadets were 
this time joined by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks Under 
their direction, and as a result of their policy of compromise with the cap- 
italists, the swing-over of the petty-bourgeois masses to an alliance with 
the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie became quite definite and striking¬ 
ly obvious Therein lies the historical significance and class meaning of 
the crisis of June 9, 

The Bolsheviks called off the demonstration, having no wish to lead the 
workers at that moment into a desperate fight against the united Cadet«>, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks But the latter, in order to re¬ 
tain at least a remnant of the confidence of the masses, were compelled 
to call a general demonstration for June 18 The bourgeoisie was beside it. 
self with rage, rightly discerning in this a swing of the petty-bourgeois 
democracy towards the proletariat, and it decided to paralyse the action of 
the democracy by an offensive at the front. 

Actually, June 18 was marked by an imposing victory for the slogans 
of the revolutionary proletariat, the slogans of Bolshevism, among the 
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Petrograd masses And on June 19 the bourgeoisie and the Bonapartist* 
Kerensky solemnly announced that the offensive at the front had really 
begun on June 18 

The offensive meant in fact the resumption of the predatory war in the 
interests of the capitalists and against the wishes of the vast majority of 
the toilers That is why the offensive was inevitably accompanied, on the 
one hand, by a gigantic grou th of chauvinism and the transfer of the mili¬ 
tary power (and consequently of the state power) to the military clique of 
Bonapartists and, on the other, by the adoption of force against the mass¬ 
es, the persecution of the internationalists, the abolition of freedom of agi¬ 
tation, and the ariest and shooting of those vho are opposed to the war. 

May 6 bound the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to the 
triumphal chariot of the bourgeoisie with a tope, June 19 shackled them, 
as servants of the capitalists, with a chain 


VII 

Owing to the renewal of the predatory war, the bitterness of the masses 
naturally grew more rapidly and intensely July 3-4 witnessed an outburst 
of indignation, uhich the Bolsheviks attempted to restrain, but to which, 
of course, they had to endeavour to lend the most organized form possible. 

The Social ist-Revolutionaries and Menshev iks, being slaves of the bour¬ 
geoisie and enchained by their master, agreed fo eveiy thing they agreed to 
the dispatch of reactionary troops to Petrograd, to the restoration of the 
death penalty, to the disarming of the uorkers and the revolutionary 
troops, to arrests and prosecutions and to the suppression of newspapers 
without trial The power which the bourgeoisie in the government were 
unable to secure entirely, and which the Soviets did not want to secure, 
fell into the hands of the military clique, the Bonapartists, who, of course, 
were wholly supported by the Cadets and the Black-Hundreds, by the 
landlords and capitalists 

And so down and down, from srep to step Having once set foot on the 
inclined plane of compromise with the bourgeoisie, the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries and Mensheviks slid irresistibly to the bottom On February 28, 
in the Petrograd Soviet, they promised conditional support to the bour¬ 
geois government On May 6 they saved it from collapse and allowed them- 
selves to be made its servants and defenders by agreeing to the offensive. 
On June 9 they united with the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie in a 
campaign of furious rage, lies and calumnies against the revolutionary 

* Bonapartism (from the name of the tuo French emperors, Bonaparte)—an 
epithet applied to a government uhich endeavours to appear non-partisan by 
taking advantage of a highly acute struggle between the parties of the capitalists 
and the workers Actually serving the capitalists, such a government dupes the 
workers most of all by promises and petty doles 
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proletariat On June 19 they approved the resumption of the predatory 
war, which had already begun. On July 3 they consented to the summoning 
of reactionary troops, which was the beginning of their complete surrend¬ 
er of power to the Bonapartisrs Down and down, step by step 

This shameful finale of the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik par¬ 
ties IS not fortuitous but is a consequence of the economic status of the 
small proprietors, the petty bourgeoisie, as has been repeatedly borne out 
by the experience of Europe 


VTII 

Everybody, of course, has observed how the small proprietor bends 
every effort and strains every nerve to “get on in the world,’' to become 
a real master, to rise to the position of a big employer, a real bourgeois 
As long as capitalism lules, there is no other alternative for the small pro- 
ptictor except himself to become a capitalist (and that is possible at best in 
the case of one small proprietor out of a hundred), or to become a ruined 
man, a scmi-proletarian, and ultimately a proletaiian The same is true 
in politics the pctty-bourgeois democracy, especially its leaders, tends 
to follow the bourgeoisie The leaders of the pctty-bourgeois democracy 
console their masses with promises and assurances as to the possibility of 
reaching agreement with the big capitalists, at best, and for a very brief 
period, they obtain from the capitalists certain small concessions for a 
small upper stratum of the toiling masses, but on every decisive question, 
in every important matter, the pctty-bourgeois democracy always follows 
in the wake of the bourgeoisie, as a feeble appendage to it, an obedient tool 
in the hands of the financial kings The experience of Great Britain and 
France has proved this over and over again 

The experience of the Russian revolution from February to July 1917, 
when events developed with unusual rapidity, particularly under the in¬ 
fluence of the imperialist war and the profound crisis arising therefrom, 
has most strikingly and palpably confirmed the old Marxist truth that the 
position of the petty bourgeoisie is an unstable one 

The lesson of the Russian revolution is that there can be no escape for 
tne toiling masses from the iron gnp of war, famine and enslavement to 
the landlords and capitalists, unless they completely break with the So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties and clearly recognize their 
treacherous role, unless they renounce all compromise with the bourgeoisie 
and resolutely come over to the side of the revolutionary workers Only 
the revolutionary workers, if they are supported by the poor peasants, are 
capable of smashing the resistance of the capitalists and leading the people 
to win the land without compensation, to complete freedom, to salvation 
from famine and war, and to a )ust and lasting peace 
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POSTSCRIPT 

This article, as is apparent from the text, was written at the end of 

July*- 

The history of the revolution during the month of August has fully 
corroborated what was said in this article Then, at the end of August, the 
revolt of Kornilov * caused a new turn in the revolution by clearly demon¬ 
strating to the people that the Cadets, in alliance with the counter-revolu¬ 
tionary generals, are striving to disperse the Soviets and to restore the 
monarchy How strong this new turn of the revolution is, and whether it 
will succeed in putting an end to the fatal policy of compromise with the 
bourgeoisie, the near future will show . 

September 6, 1917 

Published in the 

Rabochy (Worker) Nos 8 a/id 9, 

September 12 and 13 
[August 30 and 31], 1917 

Printed in pamphlet form 

at the beginning of October 1917 

with Postscript dated September 19 f6J 


* The revolt of Kornilov —the counter-revolutionary venture in August-Sep- 
tember 1917 undertaken-by General Kornilov to crush the revolution, abolish 
the Soviets and set up a military dictatorship It was only due to the energetic 
measures of the Bolshevik Party, which headed the armed resistance to the counter¬ 
revolution, that the Kornilov revolt was crushed —Ed 



THE I31PEND1NC CATASTROPHE AND HOW 
TO COMBAT IT 

FAMINE IS APPROACHING 

Russia IS facing inevitable catastrophe The railways are incredibly 
disorganized and the disorganization is progressing The railways will 
come to a standstill The transpoi t of raw materials and coal to the factories 
will cease So will the transport of gram The capitalists are deliberately 
and consistently sabotaging (damaging, stopping, disrupting, hampering) 
production, hoping that a terrible catastrophe will spell the collapse of the 
republic and democracy, of the Soviets and the proletarian and peasants’ 
unions generally, thus facilitating the return to a monarchy and the restor¬ 
ation of the full power of the bourgeoisie and landlords 

We are being threatened with a catastrophe of unprecedented dimen¬ 
sions and with famine All the newspapers have already spoken of this in¬ 
numerable times. An incredible number of resolutions have been adopt¬ 
ed by the parties and the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies—resolutions which admit that a catastrophe is unavoidable, that 
It is very close, that desperate measures are required to combat it, that 
"heroic efforts” by the people are required to avert ruin, and so on. 

Everybody says this Everybody admits it Everybody has decided 
that It is so 

But nothing is being done 

Haifa year has elapsed since the revolution The catastrophe has become 
still more imminent We have reached the pass of mass unemployment. 
Just think of It theie is scarcity in the country, the country is perishing 
from a shortage of goods, from a shortage of labour, while there is a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of grain and raw materials—yet in such a country, at such 
a critical moment, mass unemployment has ariseni What better evidence 
IS required to show that after su months of revolution (which some call 
a great revolution, but which so far it would perhaps be fairer to call a 
rotten revolution), in a democratic republic, with an abundance of unions, 
organs and institutions which proudly call themselves “revolutionary- 
democratic,” absolutely n o I h t n g oi importance has actually been done 
to avert catastrophe, to avert famine? We are approaching bankruptcy 
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With increasing speed, for the war will not wait and is causing increasing 
havoc in every sphere of national life 

Yet the slightest attention and thought will convince us that the means 
of combating catastrophe and famine are available, that the measures re¬ 
quired to combat them are quite clear, simple, absolutely feasible, and 
fully within the scope of the national forces, and that these measures are 
n o t being adopted only because, exclusively because theit 
adoption would affect the fabulous profits of a handful of landlords and 
capitalists 

And, in fact, we can guarantee that you will not find a single speech, a 
single article in a newspaper of any trend, a single resolution of any meet¬ 
ing or institution where the chief and principal measure of combating, of 
preventing catastrophe and famine is not quite clearly and definitely 
recognized This measure is control, supervision, accountancy, regula¬ 
tion by the state, establishment of a proper distribution of labour power 
in the production and distribution of goods, husbanding of the national 
forces, elimination of every superfluous expenditure of forces, their econ¬ 
omy Control, supervision and accountancy—these are the prime 
requisites for combating catastrophe and famine. That is indispu¬ 
table and generally recognized And that is just what is not b e~ 
% n g done from fear of encroaching on the supremacy of the landlords 
and capitalists, on their immense, unheard-of and scandalous profits, 
profits derived from high prices and war contracts (and, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, nearly everybody is now “working” for the war), profits about which 
everybody knows and which everybody sees, and over which everybody is 
sighing and groaning. 

And absolutely nothing is being done by the government to introduce 
the slightest effective control, accountancy and supervision. 


COMPLETE INACTIVITY OF THE GOVERNMENT 

There is a universal, systematic and persistent sabotage of every kind 
of control, supervision and accountancy and of all government attempts 
to institute them. And one must be incredibly naive not to understand, 
one must be an utter hypocrite to pretend not to understand, where this 
sabotage comes from and by what means it is being carried on. For this 
sabotage by the bankers and capitalists, this frustration of every 
kind of control, supervision and accountancy, is being adapted to the state 
forms of a democratic republic, is being adapted to the existence of “rev¬ 
olutionary-democratic” institutions. The capitalist gentlemen have re¬ 
alized perfectly the truth which all believers in scientific Socialism recog¬ 
nize in word, but which the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
tried to forget as soon as their friends secured jobs as Ministers, Assistant 
Ministers, etc. This truth is that the economic nature of capitalist cxploi 
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tation IS in no wise affected by the substitution of republican-democratic 
forms of government for monarchist forms, and that, vice versa —only the 
form of the struggle for the inviolability and sacredness of capitalist pro¬ 
fits need be changed in order to preserve them under a democratic republic 
)ust as effectively as under an absolute monarchy. 

The present, latest republican-democratic sabotage of every kind of 
control, accountancy and supervision consists in the fact that the capital¬ 
ists “warmly” accept the “principle’’ of control and the necessity for 
control in word (as, it need hardly be said, do all the Mensheviks and So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries), but only insist that this control should be intro¬ 
duced “gradually,” systematically and in a “state-regulated” way In 
practice, however, these plausible words serve to conceal the frustration 
of control, its nullification, its reduction to a fiction, the mere playing at 
control, the postponement of all effective practical measures, the creation 
of extraordinarily complicated, clumsy and bureaucratically lifeless in¬ 
stitutions of control which are thoroughly dependent on the capitalists, 
and which do, and can do, absolutely nothing 

To bear out what we have said, let us cite witnesses from among the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, t e , the very people who had 
the majority in the Soviets during the first six months of the revolution, 
who took part m the “coalition government” and who are therefore polit¬ 
ically responsible to the Russian workers and peasants for abetting the 
capitalists and for the frustration of control by the capitalists 

Thclzvestia of the C. E C (i e ,o£ the Central Executive Committee of 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies), the official organ of the highest of the so-called “authoritative” 
(so they say I) organs of the “revolutionary” democracy, in its issue of Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1917, No 164, prints a resolution passed by a special 
institution on questions of control created and controlled by these very 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries This special institution is the 
“Economic Section” of the Central Executive Committee In its resolution 
It officially records as a fact h e complete inactivity 
of the central bodies set up under the govern¬ 
ment for the regulation of economic life** 

Can one imagine any more eloquent testimony to the collapse of the 
Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary policy than this statement signed 
by the hands of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries themselves? 

The need for the regulation of economic life was already recognized 
under tsardom, and certain institutions were set up for the purpose But 
under tsardom economic chaos steadily grew and reached monstrous pro¬ 
portions It was at once admitted that it was the task of the republican, rev¬ 
olutionary government to adopt earnest and resolute measures to put an 
end to the economic chaos. When the “coalition” government with the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries was formed, it promised and 
undertook in its most solemn public declaration of May 6 to establish state 
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control and regulation The Tseretelis and Chernovs, like all the Menshevik 
and Socialist-Revolutionary leaders, vowed and swore that not only were 
they responsible for the government, but that the “authoritative organs 
of revolutionary democracy” under their control would in fact keep an 
eye on the government and supervise its actions 

Four months have elapsed since May 6, four long months, during which 
Russia has sacrificed the lives of hundreds of thousands of soldiers for the 
sake of the stupid imperialist “offensn^e,” during which chaos and disaster 
have been advancing at seven-league strides, during which exceptional 
opportunity was afforded by the summer season to do “a great deal in the 
matter of water transport, agriculture, prospecting for minerals, and soon 
and so forth—and after the lapse of four months theMenshcviks and Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries are obliged officially to admit the “complete inactiv¬ 
ity” of the institutions of control set up under the goveri mentl! 

And these Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, with the mien of 
serious statesmen, now prate (we are writing on the eve of the Democratic 
Conference* of September 12) that matters can be furthered by replacing 
the coalition with the Cadets by a coalition with commercial and indus¬ 
trial Kit Kityches** like Ryabushmsky, Bublikov, Tereshchenko and Co 

One asks, how are we to explain this astonishing blindness of the Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries^ Are we to regard them as political 
infants who, because of their extreme foolishness and naivete, do not re¬ 
alize what they are about and have honestly gone astray^ Or does the abun¬ 
dance of posts they occupy as Ministers, Assistant Ministers, Governors- 
Gcneral, Commissars and the like possess the power of engendering a spe¬ 
cial kind of “political” blindness^ 

THE MEASURES OF CONTROL ARE GENERALLY KNOWN 
AND EASY TO PUT INTO EFFECT 

It might be asked, are not the ways and means of control extremely 
complex, difficult, untried and even unknown? Is not the delay due to the 
fact that although the statesmen of the Cadet Party, the merchant and in¬ 
dustrial class, and the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary parties have 

• Dem4>crat%c Conference —the reference here is to the so called All-Russian 
Democratic Conference convened by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
in September 1917 and consisting of representatives of the Socialist parties, the 
compromising Soviets, trade unions and several other organizations The Con¬ 
ference set up a Provisional Council of the Republic, known as the Pre parliament 
The convening of the Democratic Conference was a hopeless attempt to divert 
the country from the path of a Soviet revolution to the path of bourgeois 
parliamentarism, an attempt to turn back the wheel of revolution —Ed 

** Km KMychea —commercial and industrial big wigs Kit Kitych, a 
character in a play by the classic Russian playwright, Ostrovsky It personifies 
a rich, wilful and ignorant man who rules despotically over his family and fais 

subordinates — 
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already for six months been toiling in the sweat of their brows, investi¬ 
gating, studying and searching for ways and means of control, the problem 
IS an incredibly difficult one and has not yet been solved^ 

Alas, by presenting matters in this light, they are trying to fool the 
Ignorant, illiterate and downtrodden muzhiks and the good citizens uho 
believe everything and never peer below the surface But as a matter of 
fact even tsardom, even the “old regime,’’ when it set up the War Industry 
Committees, kntn^ the principal measure, the chief ways and means to 
introduce control, namely, by uniting the population according to pro¬ 
fession, purpose of work, branch of labour, etc But tsardom feared the 
union of the population and therefore tried in every way to limit and 
artificially hinder this generally knovtn, very easy and quite practical 
method and means of control 

All the belligerent countries, suffering as they do from the extreme bur¬ 
dens and hardships of the war, suffering—in one degree or another—from 
economic chaos and starvation, have long ago outlined, defined, applied 
and tested a whole senes of measures of control, consisting in nearly every 
case in uniting the population and in creating or fostering unions of vari¬ 
ous kinds, in which representatives of the government participate, which 
are under the supervision of the government, etc All these measures of 
control are generally known, much has been said and written about them, 
and the laws passed by the advanced belligerent countries relating to 
control have been translated into Russian or explained in detail in the 
Russian press. 

If our government really wanted to introduce control m a businesslike 
and earnest fashion, if its institutions had not condemned themselves by 
their servility to the capitalists to “complete inactivity,” all the govern¬ 
ment would have to do would be to draw largely on the rich store of meas¬ 
ures of control which are already known and already being put into effect 
The only obstacle to this—an obstacle concealed from the people by the 
Cadets, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks—was, and still is, 
that control would bring to light the fabulous profits of the capitalists 
and would cut the ground from under these profits 

In order the more vividly to illustrate this most important question 
(a question which is essentially equivalent to that of the program of 
any truly revolutionary government that wanted to save Russia from 
war and famine), let us enumerate these principal measures of control and 
examine each of them separately. 

We shall see that all a government, a government that is not called a 
revolutionary-democratic government merely in joke, would have had to 
do was to have decreed (ordered, commanded), in the very first week of 
Its existence, that the principal measures of control should be carried into 
effect, imposed strict and severe punishment on capitalists who fraudu¬ 
lently evaded control, and called upon the population itself ro exercise 
supervision over the capitalists and to see to it that they scrupulously ob- 
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served the regulations on control~and control uould have been estab¬ 
lished in Russia long ago 

These principal measures are as follows 

1) Amalgamation of all the banks into a single bank and state control 
over its operations, or the nationalization of the banks, 

2) The nationalization of the syndicates, i e , the big, monopolistic 
capitalist amalgamations (the Sugar Syndicate, the Oil Syndicate, the 
Coal Syndicate, the Iron and Steel Syndicate, etc )- 

3) Abolition of commercial secrecy 

4) Compulsory trustification (? e , compulsory amalgamation) of indus¬ 
trialists, merchants and proprietors generally. 

5) Compulsory union of the population in consumers* societies, or the 
encouragement of such union, and the exercise of control over it 

Let us examine what would be the significance of each of these measures 
if carried out in a revolutionary-democratic way 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE BANKS 

The banks, as we know, are the ganglions of modern economic life, the 
principal nerve centres of the whole capitalist economic system To 
talk about “regulating economic life’’ and at the same time to evade the 
question of the nationalization of the banks is either to betray the most pro¬ 
found Ignorance or to deceive the “common people” by florid words and 
grandiloquent promises with the deliberate intention of not fulfilling these 
promises 

It IS utterly absurd to control and regulate deliveries of grain, or the 
production and distribution of goods generally, without controlling and 
regulating bank operations It is like trying to save chance farthings and 
closing one’s eyes to millions Banks nowadays are so closely and inti¬ 
mately bound up with trade (in grain and everything else) and with indus¬ 
try that without “laying hands” on the banks nothing of any value, 
nothing “revolutionary-democratic” can be done. 

But perhaps for the state to “lay hands” on the banks is a very difficult 
and complex operation^ They usually try to scare the philistines 
with this idea—that is to say, the capitalists and their defenders try tOt 
because it is to their advantage to do so 

But, as a matter of fact, the nationalizationof the banks, which would 
not deprive a single “owner” of a single farthing, presents absolutely no 
technical or cultural difficulties whatsoever, and is being delayed ear- 
clustvely because of the vile greed of an insignificant handful of rich men. 
If the nationalization of the banks is so often confused with the confiscation 
of private property, it is the bourgeois press, whose interest it is to de¬ 
ceive the public, that is responsible for the dissemination of this con¬ 
fusion of ideas. 
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The ownership of the capital wielded by and concentrated in the banks 
IS certified by printed and written certificates called shares, bonds, bills, 
receipts, etc Not a single one of these certificates would disappear or be 
altered if tl e banks wc re nationalized, i e , if all the banks were amalgam¬ 
ated into a single state bank Whoever owned fifteen rubles on a savings 
account would continue to be the owner of fifteen rubles after the nation¬ 
alization of the banks, and whoever had fifteen million rubles would 
continue after the nationalization of tke banks to have fifteen million 
rubles in the form of shares, bonds, bills, commercial certificates and 
the like 

What, then, is the significance of the nationalization of the banks^ 

It is that no real control of any kind over the individual banks and their 
operations is possible (even if commercial secrecy, etc , were abolished) be¬ 
cause it IS impossible to keep an eye on the extremely complex, involved and 
intricate tricks that are resorted to in drawing up balance sheets, inform¬ 
ing fictitious enterprises and branches, in resorting to the services of 
agents, and so on and so forth Only the amalgamation of all banks into 
one, which in itself would imply no change whatever in respect to owner¬ 
ship, and which, we repeat, would not deprive a single owner of a single 
farthing, would make it 'possible to exercise real control—provided, of 
course, that all the other measures indicated above were carried out Only 
by the nationalization of the banks can a siateof ajfansbe brought about in 
which the government would be m a position to know where and how, 
whence and when, millions and billions of rubles flow. And only control 
over the banks, over the centre, over the core and chief mechanism of cap¬ 
italist exchange would make it possible to introduce real and not ficti¬ 
tious control over the whole economic life of the country and the production 
and distribution of the more important goods, and to establish that *‘regu- 
lation of economic life” which otherwise is inevitably doomed to remain a 
ministerial phrase designed to fool the common people Only control over 
banking operations, provided they are concentrated in a single state bank, 
would make it possible, if certain other easily-practicable measures were 
adopted, to arrange the collection of income tax in such a way as really 
to prevent the concealment of property and incomes, for at present the 
income tax is very largely a fiction 

The nationalization of the banks need only be decreed, and it would be 
earned out by the directors and employees themselves No special machin¬ 
ery, no special preparatory measures on the part of the government 
would be required, for this is a measure that can be effected by simple de¬ 
cree, at a “single blow ” For the economic feasibility of such a measure was 
created by capitalism itself when it developed to the stage of bills, shares, 
bonds and the like All that is required is to unite bookkeeping And if the 
revolutionary-democratic government were to decide that immediately, 
by telegraph, meetings should be called in every city, and congresses of 
directors and employees in the regions and the country as a whole, for the 
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urgent amalgamation of all the banks into a single state bank, this reform 
could be earned out in a few weeks Of course, it Mould be tbe directors 
and the higher bank officials who would show resistance, who would try to 
deceive the government, delay matters, and so on, for these gentlemen 
would lose their highly remunerative jobs and the opportunity of perform¬ 
ing highly profitable fraudulent operations That is the n^hole crux of 
ihe matter But there is not the slightest technical difficulty in the way of 
the amalgamation of the banks, and if the state power were revolutionary 
not only in word (t e , would not fear to put a stop to inertia and rou¬ 
tine) if It were democratic not only in word (i e , if it acted in the interests 
of the majority of the people and not of a handful of rich men), it would be 
enough to decree confiscation of property and imprisonment for directors, 
board members and large shareholders for the slightest delay or for attempt¬ 
ing to conceal documents and accounts, it would be enough, for example, 
to organize the poorer employees separately and to award them for detecting 
fraud and delay on the part of the rich—and the nationalization of the 
banks could be effected as smoothly and rapidly as can be 

The advantages from the nationalization of the banks to the whole 
people, ard especially— not to the workers (for the workers have little to 
do with banks) but—to the mass of peasants and small industrialists, 
'vould be enormous The saving m labour would be gigantic, and, assuming 
that the state would retain the former number of bank employees, nation¬ 
alization would signify a highly important step towards making the use 
of the banks universal, towards increasing the number of their branches, 
the accessibility of their operations, etc , etc The accessibility and the 
easy terms of credits, precisely for the small owners, for the peasantry, 
would increase immensely. For the first time the state w^ould be in a position 
first to survey all the chief monetary operations, which would be uncon¬ 
cealed, then to control them, then to regulate economic life, and finally to 
obtain millions and billions for large state transactions without paying the 
capitalist gentlemen sky-high ‘^commissions” for their “services ” That 
IS the reason—and the onlv reason—why all the capitalists, all the bour¬ 
geois professors, the whole bourgeoisie, and all the Plekhanovs, Potresovs 
and Co who serve them, foam at the mouth and are prepared to fight the 
nationalization of the banks and invent a thousand excuses to prevent the 
adoption of this most easy and essential measure, although etien from the 
standpoint of the “defence” of the country, i e , from the military stand¬ 
point, this measure would be a gigantic advantage and w^ould enhance 
the “military might” of the country tremendously 

The following objections might be raised why, it might be asked, do 
such advanced countries as Germany and the U S A “regulate economic 
life” so magnificently and yet do not think of nationalizing the banks> 
Because, we reply both these countries, although one is a monarchy and 
the other a republic, are not only capitalist, but also imperialist countries 
That being the case, they carry out the reforms they need by reactionary- 
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bureaucratic means, whereas we arc speaking here of revolutionary-demo¬ 
cratic means. 

This “little difFetence” is of essential importance It is “not the cus- 
tom” to pay attention to it as a rule The term “tevolutionary democracy”^ 
has become with us (especially among the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks) almost a conventional phrase, like the expression “Thank 
Godl”—which IS used by people who are not so ignorant as to believe in 
God, or like the expression “respected citizen”—which is sometimes used 
even in addressing members of the staff of the Den {Day) or the Ye- 
dxnstvo^ although nearly everybody guesses that these newspapers have 
been founded and are maintained by the capitalists in the interests of the 
capitalists, and that there is therefore nothing very “respectable” in the 
collaboration of supposed Socialists on these newspapers. 

If we do not employ the words “revolutionary democracy” as a stereo¬ 
typed and ceremonial phrase, as a conventional epithet, but ieflect on 
their significance, we shall find that being a democrat in fact means being 
concerned for the interests of the majority of the people and not the minor¬ 
ity, and that being a revolutionary means destroying everything perni¬ 
cious and obsolete in the most resolute and ruthless fashion 

Neither in America nor in Germany, as far as we know, is any claim 
laid by either the government or the ruling classes to the title “revolution¬ 
ary democracy,” to which claim is laid by our Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks (and which they prostitute) In Germany there are only 
foul very large private banks of nation-wide importance, in America 
there are only two It is easier, more convenient, more advantageous for 
the financial kings of these banks to unite privately, surreptitiously, in a 
reactionary and not a revolutionary way, in a bureaucratic and not a dem¬ 
ocratic way, by bribing state officials (this is the general rule in America 
and % n 0 e r m a n y)y and by preserving the private character of the 
banks just in order to preserve secrecy of operations, just in order to mulct 
the state of millions and millions in “super-profits,” and just in order to 
protect fraudulent financial manipulations 

Both America and Germany “regulate economic life” in such a way as 
to create conditions of rmhtaiy seivilvde for the workers (and partly for the 
peasants) and a for the bankers and capitalists. Their regulation 

consists in the fact that the workers are “squeezed” to the point of star¬ 
vation, while the capitalists are guaranteed (surreptitiously, in a reaction¬ 
ary-bureaucratic way) profits higher than they earned before the war 
Such a course is quite possible in republican-imperialist Russia too. 
It is indeed the course that has been followed not only by theMilyukovs and 
ShingaryovSjbut also by Kerensky in partnership with Tereshchenko, Ne¬ 
krasov, Bernatsky, Prokopovich and Co , who also piotect the reactionary- 
bureaucratic “inviolability” of the banks and their sacred right to immense 
profits. Let us better tell the tiuth, namely, that in republican Russia they 
want to regulate economic life in a reactionary-bureaucratic way, but 
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“often” hesitate to do so owing to the existence of the “Soviets,” which 
Kornilov No 1 did not manage to disperse, but which Kornilov No 2 
will try to disperse 

That would be the truth And this simple but bitter truth is more use¬ 
ful for the education of the people than the honeyed lies about “our” 
“great” “revolutionary” democracy 


The nationali7ation of the banks would at the same time greatly 
facilitate the nationalization of the insurance business, i e , the amal¬ 
gamation of all the insurance companies into one, the centralization of 
their operations, and the control over them by the state Here, too, con- 
gresses of insurance company employees could carry out this amalgama¬ 
tion immediately and without any effort, provided a revolutionary-deino- 
cratic government decreed and ordered directors and large shareholders to 
effect the amalgamation without the slightest delay and held them strictly 
accountable for it Ilundrcds of millions of rubles have been invested in the 
insurance business by the capitalists, the work is all done by the employees. 
The amalgamation of this business would lead to lower insurance premi¬ 
ums, would provide a host of advantages and conveniences for the insured 
and would make it possible to enlarge their number with the former expen¬ 
diture of effort and funds Absolutely nothing but the inertia, routine and 
greed of a handful of holders of remunerative jobs is delaying this reform, 
which, again, would enhance the “power of defence” of the country by econ¬ 
omizing national labour and creating a number of real opportunities to 
“regulate economic life” not in words, but in deeds. 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE SYNDICATES 

Capitalism differs from the old, prc-capitahstic systems of economy by 
the fact that it has created the closest ties and interdependence between 
Its various branches Were this not so, incidentally, no steps towards So¬ 
cialism would be technically possible Modern capitalism, in which the 
banks dominate production, has carried this interdependence of the van- 
ous branches of national economy to an extreme The banks and the more 
important branches of industry and commerce have become inseparably 
merged This means, on the one hand, that it is impossible to nationalize the 
banks alone, without proceeding to create a state monopoly of commercial 
and industrial syndicates (sugar, coal, iron, oil, etc ), and without nation¬ 
alizing these syndicates It means, on the other hand, that if carried out 
m earnest, the regulation of economic life would demand the simultaneous 
nationalization of the banks and the syndicates 

Let us take the Sugar Syndicate as an exanaplc It was created under 
tsardom, and even at that time developed into a huge capitalist 
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amalgamation of splendidly equipped refineries and factories And, 
of course, this amalgamation, thoroughly imbued as it was with 
the most reactionary and bureaucratic spirit, ensured scandalously high 
profits for the capitalists and reduced the workers and employees to 
the status of humijiated and downtrodden slaves without any rights 
whatever Even at that time the state already controlled and regulat¬ 
ed production—in the interests of the rich magnates 

All that remains here is to transform reactionary-bureaucratic regula¬ 
tion into revolutionary-democratic regulation by simple decrees provid¬ 
ing for the summoning of congresses of employees, engineers, direct¬ 
ors and shareholders, for the introduction of uniform accountancy, for 
control by the trade unions, etc This is a very simple thing—yet it has 
not been donell Under the democratic republic the reactionary-bureaucratic 
regulation of the sugar industry acittaZ/t/remains, everything remains as it 
was the wasteful dissipation of national labour, routine and stagnation, 
and the enrichment of the Bobrmskys and Tereshchenkos The democracy, 
and not the bureaucracy, the workers and employees, and not the “sugar 
kings,’’ should be called upon to exercise independent initiative—and this 
could and should be done in a few days, at one stroke, if only the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks did not befog the minds of the people by 
plans for a “coalition” with these very sugar kings, for the very coalition 
with the wealthy from which, and as a consequence of which, the “com¬ 
plete inactivity” of the government in the matter of regulating economic 
life follows with absolute inevitability * 

Take the oil business It had already to a vast extent been “socialized” 
by the earlier development of capitalism Just a couple of oil kings wield 
millions and hundreds of millions of rubles, clipping coupons and accumula* 
ting fabulous profits from the “business” which is already actually, tech¬ 
nically and socially organized on a nation-wide scale and is already being 
conducted by hundreds and thousands of employees, engineers, etc The 
nationalization of the oil industry could be effected at o?ic«, and it is im- 
perative for a revolutionary-democratic state, especially when the latter 
suffers from an acute crisis and when it is essential to economize national 
labour and to increase the output of fuel at all costs It is clear that here 
bureaucratic control can achieve nothing and can change nothing, for the 
“oil kings” can cope with the Tereshchenkos, the Kerenskys, the Ayksen 
tyevs and the Skobclevs as easily as they coped with the tsar’s Ministers, 
by means of delays, excuses and promises, and by the direct and indirect 
bribery of the bourgeois press (this is called “public opinion,” and it is 
with this that the Kerenskys and Avksentyevs “reckon”), and the bribery 

• Ihc^c lines had already been written when I learnt from the ne\\s 
papers ibat the Kerensky government is introducing a sugar monopoly, and, 
of course, is introducing it in a reactionary-bureaucratic way, without congresses 
of employees and workers, without publicity, and without bridling the capi¬ 
talists 11 
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of ofticiais (left by the Ketenskys and Avksentyevs in their old jobs m the 
old and inviolable state machine) 

If anything is to be done in earnest, bureaucracy must be abandoned 
for democracy, and in a revolutionary way, t e , war must be declared on 
the Oil kings and shareholders,the confiscation of their property and punish¬ 
ment by imprisonment must be decreed for delaying the nationalization 
of the oil business, for concealing incomes or accounts, for sabotaging pro¬ 
duction, and for failing to take measures to increase production. The ini¬ 
tiative of the workers and employees must be appealed to, they must 
be immediately summoned to conferences and congresses, a certain part of 
the profits must be assigned to t h e rn if they institute all-embracing con¬ 
trol and inciease production If such revolutionary-democratic steps had 
been taken at once, immediately, in April 1917, Russia, which is one of the 
richest countries in the world in respect to reserves of liquid fuel, might, 
using water transport, have done a very great deal during this sum¬ 
mer to supply the people with the necessary quantities of fuel 

Neither the bourgeois nor the coalition Socialist-Revolutionary-Men- 
shevik-Cadet government has done anything whatever, both have con¬ 
fined themselves to a bureaucratic playing at reforms They have not dared 
to take a single revolutionary-democratic step Everything has remained as 
It was under the tsars—the same oil kings, the same stagnation, the same 
hatred of the workers and employees for their exploiters, the same disrup¬ 
tion as a consequence, and the same dissipation of national labour—only 
the headings on the incoming and outgoing documents in the ‘‘republi¬ 
can” offices have been changed* 

As to the coal industry, which technically and culturally is no less 
“ready” for nationalization, and which is being no less shamelessly man¬ 
aged by the lobbers of the people, the coal kings, there are a number of most 
striking jacts of duect sabotage, direct damage to, and suspension of pro¬ 
duction b\ the industrialists Even the Ministerial Babochaya Qazeta of 
the Mensheviks has admitted these facts And what do we find‘s Abso¬ 
lutely nothing has been done, except to call the old, reactionary-bureaucrat¬ 
ic conferences “on a parity basis”—half workers and half bandits from 
the Coal SyndicateII Not a single revolutionary-democratic step has been 
taken, not a shadow of an attempt has been made to establish the only 
control which is real control, control from below^ through the employees’ 
unions, through the workers, and by terrorizing the coal-owners, who are 
ruining the country and bringing production to a standstill! But what else 
would you have when wc are “all” in favour of a “coalition,” you know— 
if not with the Cadets, then with commercial and industrial circles, and 
coalition means leaving the power in the hands of the capitalists, letting 
them go unpunished, allowingthem to hamper affairs, while everything is 
blamed on the workers, the chaos intensified, and the way thus paved for a 
new Kornilov affair* 


7---795 
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ABOLITION OF COMMERCIAL SECRECY 

Unless commercial seciecy is abolished, cithci contioi over production 
and distribution will lemam an empty promise, onlv needed to enable the 
Cadets to tool the Socialist-Revolutionaiies and Mensheviks, and the So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to fool the toiling classes, or 
control can be excicised onl} b) i eactionat y-but cauci atic v a>s and means 
Although this IS obvious to evei y unpiejudiced person, and although the 
necessity for the abolition of commercial seciecy has been peisistently 
stressed by the Pravda (which was suppressed laigeW fot this leason by 
the Kciensky government in deference to capital), neither our republican 
government nor “the authorrtative otgans of tevolutionai} democracy"'' 
have even thought of this pnme recjuibitf for leal control 

This is the key to all contiol This is the most scnsitue spot of capital, 
which IS robbing the people and sabotaging production And that is wh,} 
the Socialist-Revolutionaiies and Mcnshc\iks ate afiaid to have anything 
to do with this point 

The usual argument of the capitalists, (jiie tepeated b) the pett)/ bour¬ 
geoisie without lehection, is that capitalist economv cannot in general per¬ 
mit the abolition of commeiciil seciect, tor the private ov\neiship of the 
means of pioduction and the dependence ot the individual enterprises 
on the market render essential the “saeredness"" ol commercial books and 
commercial opeiations, including, of couise, banking opeiations 

Those who inonclormor another upeat this or similai aiguments allow 
themselves to be deeeived and themselves deceue the people by shutting 
their eyes to two fundamental, highly important and gcneiall\ knoun 
tacts of modern economic life The hist fact is the existence of laige-scale 
capitalism, i ( , the peculiar teaturcs of the s\stem of banks, syndicates, 
large lactones, etc The second fact is the vai 

The f^ct of the mattei is that modem laige-scale capitalism, which is 
evei> where becoming monope>l} capitalism, deprives commeicial secrec> 
of evety sh idow^ of leasonable justihcation, turns it into hypocrisy and 
into air instrument exclusivcU foi t<rncealing financial fiaud and the 
tabukrus piohts ot laige scale eipital Large scale capitalist economy, by 
Its vety technical natine is socialized pioductron, that is, it both oper¬ 
ates for millions ot people and, diiectl\ or imhicctl), unites by its opei¬ 
ations hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands of families Theiem it 
diflers fiom the economv of the smaU aitisanoi the arerage peasant, who 
keep no commeicial books at all, and whom theiefoic the abolition of 
commercial seciec\ would not aftect* 

The opeiations of iaigc-scale production ate in an\ ease known to hun¬ 
dreds of persons and more Here the law protecting commercial secrecy 
does nr)t serve the interests of production or exchange, but those of pt-ofiteei- 
ing and pLoht-mf)ngci mg in iheii euidest torm, and direct fr^ud, which 
as w^c know, in the ease of joint-stotk companies is extremely widespiead 
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and lb \cry skilfully concealed by icpoits and balance sheets, so compiled 
as to deceive the public 

While commercial seciecy is una\oidable in small commodity pioduc- 
lion i € , among the small peasants and aitisans, wbeie pioduction it¬ 
self IS not socialized and is scattcied and disunited, in latge-scalc capital¬ 
ist pioduction, on the othei hand, the picscnation ol commcicial secre 
cv means the piesei4 ationot the pm ilcges ar d piohts ol litti all^ a hand¬ 
ful of people the inteiestsof the whole people This has ahead)/ been 

lecognized b) the Jaw, inasmuch as it pio\idcs toi the publication ot the 
rcpoits of joint-stock cc:>mpanies But tlu^ contiol, which has ahead) been 
introduced m all ad\anccd countiies, as well as m Russia, is leactionai) 
burcauciaiic contiol w^hich does not open the eves of the ptt^ple and which 
(hies not painit a knowledge to he obtained ot the tiutli alout the 

Operations of joint-stock companies 

Acting in a ic\olntionar)-demoei atic w a\ necessitates passing an- 
(jther law immediately, a law^ that will abolish commcicial sccicc) , demand 
of the big cnteipmc^ and thewcalthv the fullest possible accountanc) and 
coafci on c\ei\ gioup oi citi/ens ot a solid demociatic numeiical strength 
(1,000 oj 10,000 \oteis, let us sa\) the light to c^amlnc #'/// the documents 
ot an\ laige enteipiist Such a measuic could he lull) and easily achie\cd 
bv a simple deciee It alone would de\eIop popida) initiative in contiol, 
thiough the office tmp]c’>^ees’ unions, the w oi kei s' unions and all the 
political paities, and it alone would make contiol leal and demociatic 

Add to this the fact of the w ai The cast majoiit) of commcicial and 
industrial establishments aie now w oik mg not foi the “fiec market,” 
but joi the fjoif} hvanf, foi the war I ha\e theiefoie aliead\ stated in the 
Ihriida that people whoopposeus with the aigumcnr that Socialism can¬ 
not be mtioduced aic liais, and batefaced liars at that, because it is not 
a cjucstioa ot intioducing Socialism now, diiectl\, oa einight, hut of ex¬ 
posing lohbdg of the tirasun/ 

Capitalist‘Seal” industi\ (< e , industi) ditectl) oi indircctl) connect¬ 
ed with wai supplies) is taking in untold piohts, untold pioffts aie being 
made b) the Cadet ‘^cntlemen, and the Mensheciks and Sociahst-Revo- 
lutionai les, who aie opposing the abolition of commcicial secrecy, are 
nothing but aideus and aheltois of iohhe>y of the Ueasnty 

Thewai is now costing Russia hft) million lubles <t da y These fifty 
millions a da\ moslK go to aim) contiactois Of these fifty millions, at 
least five millions d a j I ?/, and piobably ten millions ot moie, consist ot 
the “honest income” ot the capitalists and the officials who aie in one way 
or another in collusion with them The vei y large turns and banks which 
lend money for operations in wai supplies thereb) cam tabuloiis profits, 
and do so precisely by robbing the treasury, for ntr other epithet can be 
aj:>plied to this defrauding and plundering of the people in connection 
with the hardships of w^at and the ruin of hundieds of thousands and 
millions of people 
7 * 
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“Everybody” knows about these scandalous profits made on war con¬ 
tracts, “everybody” knows about the “letters of guarantee” which are con¬ 
cealed by the banks, “ever) body” knows who is gaming by the rising cost 
of living, It IS talked about with a smile in “society ” Quite a number of 
precise references are made to it ei en m the bourgeois press, which as a 
general rule is silent about “unpleasant” facts and avoids “ticklish” ques¬ 
tions Everybody know^s about it, yet everybody keeps silent, tolerates it 
and puts up With the government, w hich prates eloquently about “contiol” 
and “regulation ” 

The re\ulutionaiy deinociats, if thc) had really been revolutionaries 
and demociats, would have immediately passed a law abolishing commer¬ 
cial secrecy, compelling contiactors and merchants to render public 
accounts, forbidding them to abandon their field of activity without the pci- 
mission of the authorities, and imposing the penalty of confiscation of pio- 
perty and shooting* for concealment and for deceiving the people when 
the lattci organize supeivision and control fiom below, democratically, by 
the people themselves, by the unions of employees, workers, consumers, 
etc 

Our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mcnshe\ iks fully deserve tobecallccl 
scared democrats, for on this question thc^ lepcat what is said by the 
scared pett\ bourgeois, namely, that the capitalists will “run away” if 
“too severe” measures are adopted, that “we” will be unable to get along 
without the cipitalists, that the British and Fiench millionaires, who ate 
“supporting” us, of course, will most likely be “offended,” and the like 
It might be thought that the Bolsheviks were pioposing something 
unknown to the historv of mankind, something that has never been tried 
before, something “utopian,” w hen as a matter of fact even 125 years ago 
in Fiance, people who wx’c leally “ievolutionaly democrats,” who wetc 
really convinced of the justice and defensive chatacter of the war they wcie. 
waging, who really had the suppoit of the masses and were sincerely con¬ 
vinced of this, wcTl able to establish 'ie^ohiiionau/ control over the iich 
and to achieve results which earned the admiration of the whole world 
And in the ccntui y and a quarter that has since elapsed, capitalism, bv^ 
creating banks, syndicates, railways and so forth, has extremely facili¬ 
tated and simplified the adoption of measuies of really democratic control 
by the w^orkers and peasants over the cxploiteis, the landlords and capi¬ 
talists 

In point of fact, the whole question of control boils down to the ques¬ 
tion who controls whom, ? e , which class is the controller and which the 

* I hive ilrc'idv had occasion to point out in the Bolshevik press that ob)ev. 
tions to the death penalty can be entertained only when the latter is applied 
by the exploiters against the *nass of the tollers with the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing exploitation It is hardly likely that any rcvolntionarv government could 
avoid appU ing the death pcnaltv to the erploiters p , the landlords and capi¬ 
talists) 
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controlled In oui country, in republican Russia, with the help of the 
^‘authoritative” organs of supposedly revolutionary democracy, it is the 
landlords and capitalists who arc still lecogmzcd as and who still are the 
controlled The inevitable result is the capitalist marauding that is pro¬ 
voking the universal indignation of the people, and the economic chaos 
that IS being artificially fosteicd by the capitalists We must tcsolutelv and 
unalterably, without fearing to break with the old and boldly to build the 
new, pass to control ovci the landlords and capitalists^^ the workeis and 
peasants And this is what oui Socialist Rcvolutionatics and Mensheviks 
fear worse than the plague 


COMPULSORY AMALGAMAl JON JKIO INIONS 

Compulsoty trustification, i e , compulsory amalgamation, ot the 
industrialists, for example, is already being practised m Germany This 
also IS not new And here, too, through the taull of the Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionaries and Mensheviks, see the utter stagnation of republican 
Russia, which these little-to-be-respccted parties ‘‘entertain” by dancing 
a ejuadrille with the Cadets, oi vMth the Bublikovs, or with Tcteshchenko 
and Kerensky 

Compulsory trustification is, on the one hand, a means whereby the 
state as it vveie expedites capitalist development, which everywheic leads 
to the organization of the class struggle and to a growth in the number, 
vanety and impoitance of unions And, on the other hand, compulsorv 
“unionization” IS a prerequisite foi any kind of earnest control and econo¬ 
my of national laboui 

The German law, for instance, compels the leather manufacturers ot 
a given locality or of the whole country to form an amalgamation, on the 
board of which there is a representative ot the government for the purpose 
of control A law of this kind does not ducctl), ^ ^ , by itself, aftect proper¬ 
ty relations in any way, it docs not deprive a single owner of a single far¬ 
thing and does not predetermine whether the control is to be exeicj^ed in 
a reactionary-bureaucratic or a levolulionary-democratic form, direc¬ 
tion or spirit 

Such laws can and should be passed incur country immediately, without 
losing a single week of piecious time, it being left \.o s o c \ a I condi- 
f i o n s t h e m s e I V e s to determine the more detailed foruQs of putting 
the law into effect, the speed with which it is put into effect, the methods 
of supervision, etc The state requires no special machinery, noi any spe¬ 
cial investigation, nor any preliminary inquiries for the passing of such a 
law, ail that is required is the determination to break wnth certain private 
interests of the capitalists, who arc “not accustomed” to such interference 
and who have no desire to forfeit the super-profits which are ensured by 
the old way of managing in addition to the absence of contiol 
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No machinctv and no “statistics” (which Chci ro\ wanted to substitute 
for the levolutionar) iniriatn c of the peasants) aic lequiied jar the passing 
of such a law, inasmuch as the obligation of carrying out the Jaw must be 
laid on the nianufactuieis and industrialists themsel\cs and on the mail- 

public foiccs, undci the conttol ol the axailablc public {i f , non-gov¬ 
ernmental, non buieauci atic) toiccs too, w hich, howe\ei, must consist m 
all cases ot the so called “inteiioi o- deis,” i c , ot the oppiesscd and exploit¬ 
ed classes, which in histou have alv\a\s plo^ed to be SHprnor to the 
exploitcis in then cipacit\ toi heioism, ^elf ^aci ifice and comradely 
discipline. 

Let us assume that wc haee a lealh ie\olutionai \-dcmociatic govern¬ 
ment and that it decides that the manufactuieis and indu^^tiialists in e\eiv 
blanch of production who cmplo^, Jet us say, not less than two W'orkeis 
shall be obliged immcdiateh to amalgamate into distiict and piovincial 
unions Rcsponsibilit} foi the iigid observance of the Jaw js laid above 
all on the manufactuiers, directois, mcmbeis of boauL and laigc sharehold¬ 
ers (foi the} ate the leal leadeis of model n industi }, Its leal masters) They 
ate to be legaided as dcseitcis fiom militarv scivice, and punished as such, 
if they do not woik foi the immediate caiivnng out of the law, and ate to 
beat mutual lesponsibiiity, each answeiing foi all with the whole of his 
piopeitv Responsihilit} js next laid on all ofticecmplovccs, who shall also 
be obliged to foim one union, and on all workcis and then tiade unions 
The purpose of “unionization” is to establish the fullest, stiictest and 
most detailed accountanev, but chi Jl} to m the purchase 

ot law nutetials, the sale of pioducts, and the rr of national funds 

and fences If the disunited establishments aie amalgamated into a single 
trust, this cconomv can attain tremendous piopotMons, as economic scier ce 
teaches us and aslsshownb^ the example of all syndicates, cartels and 
trusts And it must again be repeated that amalgamation into tiusts will 
not by itselt alter propel t\ relations one iota and will not dcpiivx a single 
ownei of a single fai thing This fact must bcstiongl} stressed, toi the bour¬ 
geois pi css constanth “frightens” the small and medium pioprietois 
by assei ling th it the Socialists in genei al, and the Bol>hev iks in particular, 
want to “expropriate” them—anobviousl} false assertion, as Socialists 
do not intend to, cannot and wiU nol cxpiopiiatc the small peasant run 
?/ theie (f coinpleti^ S(Kt<(h^t ie\olation But what we aic talking about is 
onb/ the irt mediate and uigcnt measures, which have alieadv been intio 
duced in Western L.uiope ind which an) at all consistent democracy must 
immediately introduce in our counti} in older to combat impending and in¬ 
evitable disastei 

Serious difficulties, both technical and cultuial, would be encounteicd 
in amalgamating the small and vciv small piopiietots into unions, owing 
to the extreme disunit\ and technical primitiv cncss of then enterprises 
and the illitci icr and lack of education ot the ovtnets But these enterpris¬ 
es could in tact be exempted fiom the I iw (as w as icmaikcd above in 
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our hypothetical example), their noa-anialgamation, let alone their belat¬ 
ed amalgamation, uould not create any serious obstacle, for the pait played 
b} the huge number of small enterprises an the sum total of production 
and their impoitance to the national economy as a vhole is insignificant, 
and, moreo\ci, thc\ are often in one way oi arothei dependent on the big 
enteaprises 

Only the big cntei pt Jses are of decisis c importance, and heie the technic¬ 
al and cultural means and forces foi “unionization” do eiisi, what is lack¬ 
ing is the firm, determined initiativx of a government which 

IS luthless tow aids the cxploiteis, in order to make these foices and means 
effectu e 

The pool el the countii is in teehnicalh t tamed foiccs and in intellee- 
tLial foices general!}, the more ingcnt it to decree com23i’lsui> amalgam 
ation as earlv and as lesolutely as possible and to begin with the bigger 
and biggest cntciprises when putting it into effect, lor amalgamation will 
•fcononnzi* intellectual forces and make it possible to utilize them to ih^ 
fall and to disttibute them more effective)\ If, aftei 1905, even the Russian 
peasants in then remote districts, undci the tsaiist go\etnmcnt, and en¬ 
countering the thousands of obstacles created b} that government, were 
able to make a ticmcndous fotward stride in the creation of all kinds of 
unions. It IS clear that the amalgamation of large-scale and medium indus¬ 
try And trade could be effected in a few months, if not sooner, provided 
compulsion to this end wxre exercised b} a really rc\o]utionar}-democrat¬ 
ic government reKing on the suppoit, aid, inteiest and advantage of the 
“lower oideis,” the demociae\, the empIo\ees and workers, calling upon 
ihem to exercise control 

REGUIAllON or CONSLMPllCK 

The war has eonipelied all the bclligeient and many of the neutial 
countries to lesott to the regulation of consumption Bread cards have ap¬ 
peared and have become a common thing, and they arc being followed by 
other cards Russia is not bchind-hand and has al^o intioduccd food cards 
But here, perhaps, we candiaw the most stiiking comparison of all 
between reactionary-bureaucratic methods of aecrting a catastrophe, which 
try to confine themsehes to minimum leforms, and ie\olutionary-democrat¬ 
ic methods, which, to be worthy of their name, must directly aim at a 
violent rupture with the old, obsolete system and the achievement of the 
fastest possible progress 

Bread cards—this principal example of how consumption is regulated 
m modern capitalist countries—aim at and achieve (at best) one thing 
onU, namely, the distribution of available supplies of grain so that there 
IS enough for everybody A maximum limit of consumption is established, 
not for all articles by fai, but only for articles of “general consumption ” 
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And that is all Nothing else is done Available supplies of bread are calcu¬ 
lated in a bureaucratic way, they are divided according to the number of 
the population, a ration is determined and intioduced, and that is all. 
Luxury articles are not affected, for "‘in any case” they are so dear as to be 
beyond the pocket of the “people ” And so, mall the belligerent countries 
without exception, cvew in Germany, which, without fear of contradiction, 
can be said to be a model of accurate, pedantic and rigid regulation of 
consumption—we find that the rich constantly get aio'und all “rations” of 
every kind This too “everybody” knows and “eveiybody” talks about 
with a smile, and in the German Socialist press, and sometimes even in 
the bourgeois press, despite the military stringency of the German censor¬ 
ship, we constantly find Items and reports about the “menus” of the rich, 
saying how the wealthy can obtain white bread in any quantity at some 
health resort (visited, on the plea of illness, by everybody who has 
money), and how the wealthy substitute for articles of common consump¬ 
tion choice and rare articles of luxury 

A reactionary capitalist state which jems to undermine the foundations 
of capitalism, the foundations of wage slavery, the foundations of the eco¬ 
nomic supremacy of the rich, which fears to develop the independent activ¬ 
ity of the workers and the toilers generally, which fears to “kindle” their 
demands, will be quite content with bread caids Such a state does not 
for a moment, in any measure it adopts, Jose sight of the reaciionmy aim 
of strengthening capitalism, preventing its being undermined, and con¬ 
fining the “regulation of economic life” in general, and the legulation of 
consumption in particular, to only those measures which aie absolutely 
essential to feed the people at all, without attempting any leal regulation 
of consumption by exercising control over the rich and laying on them, 
who ate better off, privileged, well-fed and overfed in times of peace, 
the greater part of the burden in time of war 

The reactionary-bureaucratic solution of the problem with which 
the people have been confronted by the war confines itself to bread 
cards, to the equal distribution of the articles of gencial consumption 
absolutely essential to keep the people fed, without abandoning bureau¬ 
cratic and reactionary methods one iota, without abandoning the aim of not 
arousing the initiative of the poor, the proletariat, the mass of the people 
(the deiwo?), of not allowing them to exercise control over the iich, and 
of leaving as many loopholes as possible for the rich to compensate them¬ 
selves with articles of luxuiy And a large number of loopholes are left in 
all countries, we repeat, even in Germany—not to speak of Russia, the 
“common people” starve while the neb visit health lesorts, supplement 
the meagre official ration by all sorts of “extras” obtained on the side, 
and do no t allow themselves to be controlled 

In Russia, which has only just made a revolution against the tsarist 
regime in the name of freedom and equality, in Russia, which, as far as 
Its actual political institutions are concerned, immediately became a demo- 
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cratic republic, what particularly strikes the people, what particularly 
arouses the discontent, irritation, anger and indignation of the masses is 
the easy way the wealthy can get around the “food cards,’’ which is patent 
to all They find it very easy indeed Surreptitiously, and for a very high 
piice, especially if one has “puW^ (which only the rich have), one can obtain 
everything, and in large quantities too The people are starving The regu¬ 
lation of consumption is being confined within the narrowest and most 
bureaucratic-reactionary limits The government has not the slightest 
intention of placing regulation on really revolutionary-democratic lines, 
and has not the least interest in doing so 

“Everybody” is suffering from the queues but the rich get their 
servants to stand in the queues, and even engage special servants for the 
purpose * And that is “democracy”^ 

At a time when the country is suffering untold hardships, a revolution¬ 
ary-democratic policy of combating the impending catastrophe would 
not confine itself to food cards, but would acid, firstly, the compulsory 
organization of the whole population in consumers ’ societies, for otherwise 
control o\cr consumption cannot be exercised fully, secondly, labour ser- 
\ ice for the rich, making them perfoim unpaid secretarial and similar ser¬ 
vices foi these consumers’ societies, thirdly, the equal distribution among 
the population of absolutely all articles of consumption, so as really 
to distribute the burdens of the war equably, fourthly, the organi¬ 
zation of control in such a way that the consumption of the rich would 
be controlled by the poorer classes of the population 

The creation of real democracy in this sphere and the display of a real 
revolutionary spirit in the organization of control by the most needy classes 
of the people would be a very great stimulus to the employment of all 
available intellectual forces and to the development of the truly revolution- 
aiy energies of the entire people Whereas now the Ministers of republic¬ 
an and revolutionary-democratic Russia, exactly hke their confreres 
in all other imperialist countries, eloquently prate about “working in 
common for the good of the people” and about “hainessing all forces,” 
when as a rnattei of fact the people sec feel and sense the hypocrisy of 
such utterances 

The result is that no progress is being made, chaos is spieading 
irresistibly, and a catastrophe is approaching, for our government cannot 
introduce military ser\itudcfot the workcis in the Kornilov, Hindenburg, 
generally imperialistic, way—the traditions, memories, survivals, habits 
and institutions of the revolution aie still too vivid among the people—yet 
It does not want to take any really serious steps in a revolutionary-democrat¬ 
ic direction, for it is thoroughly infected and thoroughly enmeshed by its 
dependence on the bourgeoisie, its “coalition” with the bourgeoisie, and 
Its fear to encroach on the actual privileges of the bourgeoisie 
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THE GOVERNMENT IS I RESTRATINC. THE VCORK OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATIONS 

VVc have examined \ anous wa^s and means of combating disastei 
and famine W c have e\ci) where seen that the contradictions between the 
democracy on the one hand, and the government and the bloc of the So¬ 
cialist- Rcvolutionaiics and Mensheviks v hich is supporting it, on the other, 
are lueconcilable To show that these contradictions exist in leality, and 
not merel) in out exposition, and that then irrcconcilabilit) is borne out 
in fad b\ conflicts of national dimensions, we have onl) to lecall two very 
typical “summaiies” ind lessons of the six-months histoi\ of our revo¬ 
lution 

The histoi} of the Geign” of Palchmsk\ is one lesson The histoty of 
the “reign” and fall of Peshekhonov is the othci 

The measutes to combat disastei and famine described above essential¬ 
ly amount to the all-iound encouragement (even to the extent of compul¬ 
sion) of the “unionisation” of the population and pai ticularl} of the de- 
mociac) , i e , the majority of the population—and that means above all of 
the oppiessed classes, the workers and peasants, and especially the poorer 
peasants And this is the path which the population itself spontaneousl\ 
began to adopt inordei to cope with the unparalleled difficulties, burdens 
and hardships of the war 

Tsarism did everything to hamper the fice and independent “unioni¬ 
zation” of the population But after the fall of the tsarist monarchy, dem¬ 
ocratic organizations began to spring up and grow rapidly all over Russia 
The struggle against the catastrophe began to be w^aged b\ self-appoint¬ 
ed democratic organizations—by all sorts of committees of supply, food 
committees, fuel councils, and so on and so forth 

And the most remaikable thing in the whole six-months’ history of 
our revolution, as far as the question we aie examining is concemed, is that 
2 i goxernment which calls itself lepublican and revolutionarv, and which is 
suppodef] by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Rc\olutionaries in the name of 
the “authoutative otgans of ic\olutionar\ democraev,” f o u g h t the. 
democi atic oiganizations and r! p f e a t e d the 

In this light, Palchinskv eai ned ver\ w ide and ver\ sad notoiiety He ac 
ted behind the back of the go\ ct nnient, without coming out publicly (just as 
the Cadets prefened to act in general, willingly putting forward Tseretelis 
“for the people,” wdiile thc\ themsches anangod all the important business 
on the quiet) Palchinsky hampered and thw arted e\ ery senous measui e ta¬ 
ken b) the seif appointed democratic otganizations, foi there could be ro 
serious mcasuic wffiich would not “injure” the excessive profits and arbi¬ 
trariness of the capitalists And Palchinskv was in fact a lo\a] defendet 
and setvitoi of the Kit Kitijthes Palchinsk\ went so tar—and this fact 
was reported in the newspapeis—as directh to annvJ the orders of the 
self-appointed demociatic organizations’^ 
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The whole histoiy of Palchinsk)'s “reiga”—and he “reigned” lot 
many months, and, moreover, at the ver) time vvhen Tsereteli, Skohelev 
and Chernov were “Ministers'’—uas a monstious scandal from beginning 
to end, the will of the people and the decisions of the democracy were frus¬ 
trated for the benefit of the capitalists and for the sake of their filthy greed 
Of course, onl} an insignificant part of Palchinsk} s “feats” could appeat 
in the press, and a full investigation of the v ay he interfe'ieel with the efforts 
to avcit famine can be made onlv b} a tiul} democratic government of the 
proletaiiat when it conquers powei and submits all the deeds of Palchinsk\ 
md hib like, without icservation, to the fnelgwfnt of the people 

Tt will pel haps be objected that Palchinskv was an exception, aiul 
that aftei all he w as dismissed But the fact is tliat PaUbinskywas not 
an exception but the 'rule, that the situ ition has m noway imprn\ed 
with his dismissal, that his place has been taken by^ similar Palchinskys 
with different names, and that all the cf ” of the capitalists, and the 

whole pohev ot fnisftatinq the efforts to enert favnve for the funefjt of the 
rapifdlists has remained unaltctcd Foi Kcienskv and Co aie only a 
shield tot the inteicsts of the capitalists 

The most sinking pi oof of this is the lesignation of Pcshckhonov, the 
Minister of Food As w e know, Peshekhono\ is a very, c ery moderate Narod¬ 
nik, But in the organization of tood aftaiis he w^anted to work honest¬ 
ly, in contact with and iel\ing on the democratic organizations The 
experience of Peshekhonov’s work and his re'^ignaiwn ate all the mote 
interesting for the fact that this model ate Narodnik, this member ot 
the “Popular Socialist” Pai tv, w^ho was ready to consent to any compromise 
with the boutgcoisie, was netcithele^'S compelled to lesign^ Foi the Keren- 
sky go'sernment, in the interests of the capitalists, iandlouls and kulaks, 
had raised the fixed prices of grain^ 

This IS how^ M Smith desciibes this “step” and its significance in the 
newspaper St oljodrunja Zhizn No 1, of September 2 

“Seyeial davs befoic the government decided to laise the fixed 
puces, the following scene was enacted in the National Food 
Committee Poloxich, a icpiescntative of the Right, a stubborn 
defendei of the intciebts of prixate trade and a ruthless opponent 
of the giain monopoly and state intciference in economic affaiis, 
publicly announced with a smug smile that, according to informa¬ 
tion at his disposal, the fixed giain puces would veiy shortly be 
1 aised 

“The lepicsentativc of the Soviet of Woikeis’ and Soldieis ’ 
Deputies replied b\ deelating that he knew nothing of this, that as 
long as the revolution m Russia lasted such a thing could not hap¬ 
pen, and that at any tate the government could not adopt such i 

* ohodnaya rife)— ^ McnshL\ik ncwspapci published in Petn 

grad in September 1917 - AW 
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measure without first consulting the authoiitative organs of 
the democracy—the Economic Council and the National Food 
Committee This statement was backed by a representative of 
the Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies 

“But, alas, reality introduced a very harsh amendment to this 
counter-vers ion I It was the representative of the wealthy elements 
and not the representatives of the democracy who turned out to be 
right He proved to be excellently informed of the preparations for 
the attack on the rights of the democracy, although the represent¬ 
atives of the latter indignantly denied the very possibility of such 
an attack ” 

And so, both the representative of the workers and the repiesentative 
of the peasants express their definite opinion in the name of the vast 
majority of the people, yet the Kerensky government does the very opposit<j 
in the interests of the capitalists! 

Rolovich, a representative of the capitalists, turned out to be excel¬ 
lently informed behind the back of the democracy—just as ^\c have always 
observed, and now observe, that the bourgeois newspapers, the 
(iSpeecA) and the Birzhevtye Vyedomo^tt {^^tock Exc}iany( BidlpUh^ * are 
best informed of the doings of the Kerensky government 

What does this excellent state of information show^ Obviously, that 
the capitalists have their “contacts” and virtimlly hold the power in their 
own hands Kerensky is a puppet which they use in an> way and at any 
time they find necessary The interests of tens of millions of workers and 
peasants are sacrificed to the profits of a handful of rich men 

How did our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks react to this 
outrageous insult to the people^ Did they appeal to the workers and peas¬ 
ants and declare that after this prison was the only place for Kerensky and 
his colleagues^ 

God forbid! The Socialist-Rc\olutionaries and Mensheviks, through 
their “Economic Section,” confined themselves to adopting the threatening 
resolution to which we have already referred ^ In this lesolution they de¬ 
clare that the raising of giain prices by the Kerensk) government is “a 
fatal measuie which deals a severe b I o 7V both to food affairs and 
to the whole economic life of the country,” and that these fatal measures 
are in direct i o I a f i o of the law^ 

Such are the results of the policy of compromise, the policy of dallying 
with Kerensky and desiring to “spare” him» 

The government violates the law by adopting, in the interests of the 
rich, the landloids and capitalists, a measuie which the whole work of 
control, food supply and salvaging the extremely shaky finances, yet the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks continue to talk about reaching 
an understanding with commercial and industrial circles, continue to 

* A bourgeois daily published in St Petersburg between 1880 and 1918 —Ed 
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attend conferences with Tereshchenko, continue to spare Kerensky and 
confine themselves to a paper resolution of protest, which the government 
very calmly pigeonholes 11 

This very strikingly reveals the truth that the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks have betrayed the people and the revolution, and that the 
Bolsheviks are becoming the real leaders of the masses, even of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik masses 

For, in fact, only the conquest of power by the proletariat, headed by the 
Bolshevik Party, could put an end to the outrageous actions of Kerensky 
and Co and restore the work of the democratic food, supply and other 
organizations, which Kerensky and his government are jrustrating 

The Bolsheviks—and this is very clearly borne out by the example quot¬ 
ed—are acting as the representatives of the interests of the whole people, 
the interests of food control and supply, the interests of the urgent needs of 
the workers and peasants^ despite the vacillating, irresolute and truly 
treacherous policy of the Socialist-Rexolutionaries and Mensheviks, which 
has brought the country to such a shameful pass as this raising of gram 
prices ^ 


FINANCIAL COLLAPSE AND HOW TO COMBAT IT 

There is another side to the raising of the fixed gram prices Ihis raising 
of prices involves a new chaotic increase in the emission of paper money, 
a new advance in the rising cost of living, increased financial disorganiza¬ 
tion and approaching financial collapse Everybody admits that the emis¬ 
sion of paper money constitutes the worst form of compulsory loan, that 
It most of all affects the condition of the workers, the poorer section of the 
population, and that it is the chief evil of the financial disordet 

And It IS to such a measure that the Kerensky government, supported 
by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, is resorting^ 

There is no way of seriously combating financial disorganization and 
inevitable financial collapse except by that revolutionary rupture with 
the interests of capital and that organization of really democratic control, 
i e., control from “below,’" by the workers and poor peasants over the cap¬ 
italists, which wc have referred to throughout the eailier part of this 
exposition 

The immense issues of papei money encourage profiteering, enable the 
capitalists to make millions of rubles, and place tremendous difficulties 
in the way of the expansion of production, which is so essential—for the 
high cost of materials, machinery, etc , is progressing by leaps and bounds 
What can be done when the wealth acquired by the rich through profit¬ 
eering IS being concealed^ 

An income tax with progressive and very high rates on larger incomes 
might be introduced Our government has introduced one, following the 
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example of other jmpeiialibt go\cinments But Jt is to a large extent a 
fiction, a dead letter, tor, firstly, the \alue of mone} is tailing ever more 
precipitately, and, secondly, incomes aie being the mote concealed the 
more then souice lies in speculation and the nioie secuieU commeicial 
secrecy is protected 

To make the tax a leal tax, and not a fictitious one, leal, not nominal, 
eontiol IS lequiied But eontrol ovet the capitalists is impossible if it le- 
mains bureauei atic contiol, fot the bui eauci ae\ is itself bound and intei wo¬ 
ven with the bouigeoisie by thousands of tbieads That is why in the West- 
Luiopean impeuahst countties, be the\ monaielnes ot lepubhcs, finan¬ 
cial imptovemenl is obtained solel\ b\ the intioduction of “J iboui seivice, 
whieh ereates mihfmif haul lahom oi nnifla)}/ ^oifiadf toi the woikeis 
Reactionarvbureauci atic contiol is the onh method known to impellal- 
ist States—not excluding the demoeiatic tepublics of France andAmciJca 
of foisting the butdens of the w ii on the pioJetanat and the toiling 
masses 

The bisie ctintiadietion in the p()lje\ of oui government is that—in 
oidet not to quai lel w ith the boutgcoisie and not to destu)\ the “coalition ’ 
with It—It has to intioduce icactioaai\-buicauciatic contiol, w^hile 
calling Jt “icvolutionai y-dcmoci atic^' cfjntiol, deceiving the people at 
every step anti Jn itating and ingeiing the masses \\ho Inue Just overthiown 
tsarism 

Yet only levolutionai v dcmoetatie measuies, only the uniting of the 
oppressed classes, the woikeis and peasanis, the masses, into unions can 
make it possible to establish really effective contiol ouu tlu )t(h and con¬ 
duct a leally successful fight against the eonceilmunt of incomes 

The attempt is being made to eiicoui age the use of cheques as a means of 
avoiding excessive issues of papei mone\ This nieasute is of no significance 
IS fat as the poor are eonceined, for ^he^ live fiom hand to mouth any¬ 
how, complete then “economic cycle” anyhow in f>ne week and ictuin 
to the capitalists the few meigte pence they manage to cam The use ot 
cheques might have gieat significance as tai as the uch ate concerned it 
might enable the gov einment, especial 1\ in eon)unetion with such measures 
as the nationalization of the banks and the abolition of commeicial 
secrecy, iatlbf to (onf/ol the ineomes of the t ijntalists, teally to impose 
taxation on them, and leaJh to “democj atize” (anci at the same time 
bung order into) the financial system 

But the obstacle to this is the fear of encioaching on the piivilcges of 
the bouigcoisie and destioying the “coalition” w ith the bouigeoisie For 
unless really^ icvolutionaiv measuies aie adopted and compulsion is seri¬ 
ously resoitcd to, the capitalists will not submit to any contiol, will not 
make known then budgets, and will not allow ‘‘account of then holdings 
of paper money to be kept by the democratic state 

The workers and peasants, combined in unions, by nationalizing the 
banks, making the use ot cheques legally compulsoiy foi all rich persons, 
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aboJishing commercial seciecy, imposing confiscation of piopeit) as a pen¬ 
alty for concealment of incomes, etc , might with extreme ease lender 
control both effective and unneisal—control, that is,ovei- the iich, and 
such control as would sf^cnie the reUn)i to the Uta^unj of the papei money 
jt issues from those who ha\e it, fivrn those who conceal it 

This letjuires a tevolutional) dictatoiship of thedemociac), headed hy 
the levolutionaiy pioletaiiat, that is, it icc^uiies that the democraev should 
become levolutionai\ lu jod That is the whole ciux ol the matter 
But that IS just what is not wanted b) oui Socialist-Revolutionaiics and 
Mensheviks, who ate deceiving the people b> the /fe</of “ievolutionaly 
democracywhile they aie m fact suppoiting the ieactionary-buieaucratic 
policy of the bourgeoisie, w^hich, as always, lo guided by the rule upres 
MOWS le after us the llood^ 

We usually do not e\en notice bow thoroughly permeated we ate by anti- 
democralic customs and piejudices legaiding the ‘‘sacicdnt^'s"'of bouigeois 
propelty When an engined or banker publishes the income and expend¬ 
iture ot iwotkei,data ibout his w ages and his pioductivity of laboui, this 
IS regaidedas absolutelv legitimate and fair Nobody thinks of regarding 
It as an intrusion into the "'private life’" of the woi kei, as "spy mg oi 
informing” on the patt of the engineer Bouigcois society legatds the woik 
and wages of a w age-workei as its open book, any bourgeois being entit¬ 
led to peel into It at any moment, and at any moment to expose the "luxu- 
iv” of the worker, his supposed "laziness/" etc 

Well, and what about the leveise control^ What if the unions of 
employees, cleiks and snia/its w^eie invited by a (Jemonatn state to veiify 
the incomes and expenditures of capitalists, to publish information on the 
subject and to assist the goeernment m combating concealment of 
incomes^ 

What a fuiious howl about "spying” and "mfotming” would be laised 
bv the bourgeoisie^ When the "masters” conttol servants, and capitalists 
control woikers, this is consideied to be m the natuic of things, the private 
life of the tollers and exploited is not considered inviolable, the bouigeoisic 
IS entitled to call to account any "hvage-slave” and at any time to publish 
his income and expenditure But what if the oppiessed attempted to 
control the oppressoi, to throw light on income and expenditure, to 
expose bis luxurious living, even in time of war, when his luxurious living 
IS directly responsible for the fact that the aimies at the front are starving 
and perishing—oh no, the bourgeoisie will not tolei ate "spying” and “in¬ 
forming”* 

It all boils down to the same thing the rule of the bourgeoisie i6 ine^07i- 
(liable with true revolution and true democracy^ One cannot be a re\olu- 
tionary democrat in the twentieth century and in a capitalist country if 
one feais to advance towards Socialism 
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CAN THERE BE PROGRESS IF ONE FEARS TO ADVANCE 
TOWARDS SOCIALISM^ 

What has been said so far might casilj^ arouse the following objection 
on the part of a reader uho has been brought up on the prevalent opportunist 
ideas of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks the majority 
of the nicasuics described heic, he ma\ sav, are essential!v Social¬ 

ist and not dcmociatic measuics’ 

This cuirent objection, one that is usual!) laised (in one form or another) 
in the bourgeois. Socialist-Revolutionar) and Menshevik press, is a leac 
tionat) defence of backward capitalism, a defence got up in the Struve 
manner Wc aie not ripe foi Socialism, it is claimed, it is too earlv" to 
“introduce'’ Socialism, our revolution is a bourgeois revolution, and theie- 
fore we must be the menials of the bourgeoisie (although the great bourgeois 
icvolutionaries in France 125 \ears ago made their revolution a great 
revolution b) exercising against all oppressors, both landlords and 

capitalists!) 

The pseudo Marxist seiMtors of the bourgeoisie, who ha\e been joined 
by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and uho argue in this way, do not undet- 
stand (is an examination of the theoretical basis of their opinion shows) 
what impcnahsm IS, vhat capitalist monopoly is, uhat the state is, and 
what iL\olutionary democrac\ is For if they did understand, they would be 
lx)uiid to admit that there can be no progicss without an advance towards 
Socialism 

E\ervbod\ talks about imperialism But imperialism is nothing except 
monopol\ capitalism 

That (apitalism in Russia has also become monopolv capitalism is 
sufticientU botneout b\ the Coal S\ndicate,* the Iron and Steel Syndi¬ 
cate,^* the Sugai S\ndicatc, etc Ihis Sugat S\ndicate is an object lesson 
in the wa\ nionopol\ capitalism grows into state monopoh capitalism. 

And what is the state^ It is tux organuation of the ruling class—in 
Germin\ for instance, of the Juukeis and capitalists And therefore what 
thcCicrman Plekhanovs (SeheKlemana, Lcntsch, etc ) call ‘‘waitime 
cialism” IS in f ict wartime slate monopoly capitalism, or, to put it more 
simpb and eleatly, military SLr^ltude foi the workcis and military pio- 
tcction for the piofits of the capitalists 

Now , tr\ to svbshfuie^or: the junkei capitalist state, the landlotd-capita- 
list state% a revolvfionfuy-dfrnocnttn state, ? <? , a state which in a revolu¬ 
tionary way destroys aU pmilegcs and does not fear to introduce the fullest 

* Coal k^fjndunte 1 be llussiui Sueict\ Ti iding in the Mineral Fuel 
of the Donetz Basin,” oih*.i\\ise known bv Us ibbrcv iitcd Russian name *‘Prod 
ugol ” The syndic ite w ts founded in 1906 —Ed 

** tal S(/i}di< ait ‘ bocKt\ toi the SiIl of the ^Cynufactures of the Russian 
Iron and Steel Plants, ” otherw isc known by its ibbrc\ lated Russian name **Proda 
mef ” Tht s\ndicitt was founded in 1901 - f'V 
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ciemociac\ in a revolutionaty v^ay, and you will find that, given a leally 
icvolutionary-demociatic state, state monopoly capitalism inevitably 
and unavoidably implies a step, oi several steps, towards Socialism’ 

For if a laigc capitalist enterprise becomes a monopoly, it means that 
It serves the whole nation If it has become a state monopoly, it means that 
the state (/ e , the aimed organization of the population, the workers and 
peasants in the first place, provided there is levolvtiona^y democracy) di¬ 
rects the whole enterprise In whose interest^ 

Eithei in the interest of the landloids and capitalists, in which case 
what wc have is not a revolutionary^-dcmocratic, but a reactionaiy-bureau- 
cratic state, an impellalist republic, 

Oi m the interest of the revolutionary democracy -ami that will 
b V a ^ t e j) t o w a 7 <l 6 Hoci a lif^m 

For Socialism is nothing but the next step forwardtrom state-capital- 
monopoly Or, in othei wwds, Socialism is nothing but state capital¬ 
ist monopoly which has been turned n# the interest of the irhole 'people and 
has thercfoie ceased to be capitalist monopoly 

There is no middle couisc heie The actual process of development is 
sueh that It is iftipossihle to advance from moiiopohes (and the war has 
magnified then numbci, role and impoitance tenfold) without advancing 
lowaids Socialism 

Either vou must be a levolutionaiy democrat in fact—in which case 
vou must not fear ro take steps towaids Socialism, 

Ot you feat to take steps towards Socialism, condemn them in a Plekhan- 
()\, Dan, Chernov way, by arguing that our revolution is a bourgeois 
tevolution, that Socialism cannot be ^'introduced,’" etc —in which case 
you will inevitablv sink to the position of Kerensky, Milyukov and 
Kornilov, ? e , you will in a ieactionary-lnireauoatii way suppress 
the ‘ tevolutionarv-democratic” sttivings of the worket and peasant 
masses 

Theie is no middle couise 

/\nd therein lies the fundamental conti adiction of our revolution 
It IS impossible to stand still in history in general, and in time of war in 
particulai One must either advance or retreat It is impossible in Russia 
of the twentieth century, which has won a republic and democracy, to 
advance m a revolutionaiv way without advancing towards Socialism, 
without taking steps towards it (steps conditioned and determined 
by the level of technique and culture large-scale machine production 
cannot be “introduced” in peasant argnculture, and cannot be abolished 
in the sugar industry) 

But to fear to advance mean s to retreat—which the Kerensky gentle¬ 
men, to the delight of theMilyukovs and Plckhanovs, and with the foolish 
assistance of the Tseretelis and Chernovs, are doing 

The dialectics of history is such that the war, by extraordinarily expe¬ 
diting the transfoimationof monopolv capitalism intestate monopoly cap- 
^ 795 
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italisnl, has iherehtj extraordinarily advanced mankind towards 
Socialism 

Imperialist war is the eve of Socialist revolution And this not only be¬ 
cause the horrors of the war give rise to proletarian revolt—^no revolt 
can bring about Socialism if the economic conditions for it are unripe — 
but because state-monopoly capitalism is a complete material pre¬ 
paration for Socialism, the prelude to Socialism, a rung in the 
ladder of history between which and the rung called Socialism there are 
no tniennediaie }ung^ 


OuL Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks approach the 4 uestion of 
Socialism in a doctrinaire way, from the standpoint of a doctrine learnt 
by rote and wrongly understood They picture Socialism to be some remote, 
unknown and dim future 

But Socialism is now gazing at us through all the vwndows of modem 
capitalism. Socialism is outlined directly, practically y by every important 
measure that constitutes a forward step on the basis of this modern capi* 
talism 

What IS uniTersal labour service^ 

It IS a step forward on the basis of modern monopoh capitalism, a stq> 
towards the icguJation of economic life as a whole in accordance with a 
certain general plan, a step towards the economy of national 1 about and 
towards the prevention of its senseless wastage by capitalism 

In Germany it is the Junkers (landlords) and capitalists who arc intro¬ 
ducing universal labour service, and therefore it ineMtably becomes mili¬ 
tary servitude for the workers 

But take the same institution and ponder over its significance in a rev- 
Olutionarv-democratic state Universal labour service, introduced, regu¬ 
lated and directed by the Soviets of Workeis’, Soldiers' and Peasants' 
Deputies, will not yet be Socialism, but it will no longer be capitalism It 
will be a tremendous step towards Socialism, a step from which, if complete 
democracy is observed, there can no longer be any retreat, back to capital¬ 
ism, without extreme violence being exercised against the masses 


THE WAR AND HOW TO COMBAT ECONOMIC CHAOS 

A consideration of the measures to avert the impending catastrophe 
leads us to deal with another important question, namely, the connection 
between home policy and foreign policy, or, in other words, the re¬ 
lation between a war of conquest, an imperialist war, and a revolution¬ 
ary, proletarian w^ar, between a criminal predatory war and a )ust dem¬ 
ocratic war 
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All the measures to iL\eit catasttophe we ha\c clescubed would, as we 
have already stated, greatly enhance the defensive powci, oi, in oihci 
words, the military might of the country That, on the one hand On the 
other hand, these measures cannot be put into effect without transforming 
the wat from a war of conquest into a just war, fiom a w^ar waged by the 
capitalists in the intciests of the capitalists into a wai waged by the pio- 
htariat in the interests of all the toilers and exploited 

And, indeed, the nationalisation of the banks and syndicates, taken in 
conjunction with the abolition of commercial secrecy and the establish¬ 
ment of workers’ control ovt i the capitalists, would not only imply a 
tremendous saving of national laboui, the possibility of economizing 
lorccs and means, but would also impJ) an improvement in the condition 
oi the tolling washes ot the population, the majoritv ot the population 
As evervhody knows, economic organization is of decisive importance in 
modern warfare Russia has enough grain, coal, oil and iron, in this 
icspect our position is hettei than that of any of the belligerent European 
countries And given a struggle against economic chaos by the measures 
indicated, enlisting the initiative of the masses in this struggle, improving 
then condition, and nationalizing the banks and syndicates, Russia could 
utilize her levolution and her democracy to raise the whole country to an 
incomparably higher level of economic organization 

If instead of the ‘"coalition” with the bourgeoisie which is hampei ing ev- 
(. f y measure of control and sabotaging production, the Sociali^t-Revolu 
nonanes and Mensheviks had in April effected the transfer of power to the 
Soviets and had directed their efforts not to playing a game of “Ministerial 
leapfrog,” not to bureaucratically occupying, side by side with the Cadets, 
Ministerial, Assistant-Ministeiial and similar posts, but to guiding the 
workers and peasants in their control over the capitalists, in their mir against 
the capitalists, Russia would now be a countiy completely reformed 
economically, with the land in the hands of the peasants and the 
banks nationalized, i e , would iothateatevt (for these ate cxtiemely im¬ 
portant economic bases of model n life) be to all other capitalist 

countries 

The defensive power, the military might of a countiy whose banks 
have been nationalized is bupenoi to that of a countr\ whose banks remain 
in private hands The military might of a peasant country w'hose land is in 
the hands of peasant committees is '^uperioi to that of a country who^e 
land IS in the hands of landlords 

Reference is constantly made to the heroic patriotism and the miracles 
of military valour displayed by the French m 1792-93 But the materia', 
historical economic conditions which alone made such miracles possible 
are forgotten The abolition of obsolete feudalism in a really revolutionai y 
way, and the introduction throughout the country of a superior method of 
production and a free systeqi of peasant land tenure, effected, moreover, 
w^ith truly re volution ary-democratic speed, determination, energy and 
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bclt-bacnftcc ^ such \\ crt the matci lal economic coTiditions which with “nii- 
laculous*’ speed sa\cd Ftance h\ fegenemling 3.nd ieroi(structmgh.tt econom¬ 
ic foundation 

The example ot Fiance shows one thing and one thing onl), namely, 
that in oidct that Russia may he capable of self-defence, in ordei that she 
may display “muacles” of mass heioism, the old system must be swept 
away with “Jacobin” ruthlessness and Russia leconstructed and regenerat¬ 
ed eco 7 io/)u(filh/ And in the twentieth century this cannot be done mere¬ 
ly by sweeping aw a} tsaidom (Fiance did not confine herself to this 
125 }cais ago) It cannot be done even by the mere revolutionary abolition 
of landed propiietorship (we have not even done that, for the Socialist- 
Revolutionancs and Mensheviks have betrayed the peasantiyl), h\ the 
mete handing ovei of the land to the pcasanti\ For we arc living in the 
twentieth ceiituiy, and mastery over the land iPithout mastery over the 
banfi^ cannot regenerate and teeonstruct the life of the people 

The material, industrial teconstiuctionof Fiance at the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century was associated with a political and spiritual reconstruction, 
with the dictatorship of the le^olutlonary demociac) and the ievolu¬ 
tional y proletaiiat (ftom which the democracy had not yet disassociated 
Itself and with which it was still almost fused), w ith a i uthless wai pio- 
claimcd against e\clothing rcictionan '1 he whole people, and espceialiv 
the masses, / f , the opytfussed eUsses, wcie sci/ed h\ i boundless ie\oIu- 
tiouaiy enthusiasm viaghodg considered the war a just and defensive, 
wai, and such ii ?u/s ni fad Revoiutionar\ France was defending heiself 
igainst icaetionuv monaiclucal Fiuope ft was not in 1792 93, but man\ 
Celts iate!,a//e/ the \ icu>i y of t caetiou w ithni tin count tthat the coun- 
fcf icvolution Li V dietatoiship of Napoleon transhimied the wats 
Ftance s pat t tiom defcnsisx wais info wais of cr)ne|uest 

\nd what abf)Ut Russia-^ We aie continuing to vv ige an impctialist wai 
in the inteiests of the capitalists, in ilJi ince with the imperialists and in 
accoul incc w ith the secict treaties the tsay concluded with the capitalists 
ot England and othei countnes, piomising the Russiiri capitalists in 
these tteattes the spoliation ot toicign eountue'*, f onst intinople, Lvov, 
Armenia, etc 

The war will continue to be an unjust, icietionaiv ind piedaton wai 
c'ln Russir’s pait as long as she does rot ptoposc a just peace and as Jong as 
she does not bleak with imperialism The social chuacter of the wai, its 
leal meaning, is not determined In the pooition of the hostile tioops 
(as the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks think, sinking to the 
vulgarity of an ignorant muzhik) The character of the war is determmeci 
by the pnhn/ ot which the war is i cc:)ntinuation (“w^ar is the continuation 
of politics”), by the r/rt.s<.s that is waging the w^ir, and by the aims for 
which It is being waged 

You cannot lead the masses into a wat of conquest in accoidance with 
secret treaties and expect them to be enthusiastic The advanced class 
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in icvolutionar\ Russia, the pioletaiiat, is coining moic and moic clearly 
to lealize the criminal chaiacter of the wai, and not only ha\e the bourgeoi¬ 
sie been unable to persuade the masses to the contrar), but the leali/ation 
of the criminal character of the war is groA\ing The proletariat of both 
< apiials of Russia has definitely become intcinationahst I 

How, then, can you expect mass enthusiasm foi the war^ 

The one is intimately bound up with the other, home policy with 
foreign policy The countiy cannot be made capable of self-defence without 
the supreme heroism of the people in caiiying out gieat economic icforms 
boldly and resolutely And it is impossible to atousc the heroism of the 
masses without bi caking with imperialism, without proposing a democrat¬ 
ic peace to all the nations, and without ti anstoi ming the w ai in this wa) 
trom a predatoiy and ciiminal wai of conquest into a )iist, ie\olutionai) 
wai of defence 

Only a thoiough and consistent bieak with the capitalists in both home 
and foieign polic\ can save oui ic\olution and oui coiinti), which is 
gnpped in the non \ ise of impciialism 


THE RliVOiXITTONARY DbAlOCRACY AKB N1 IE 
REVOrXl lONAR^ PROTETMUAl 

To he lealh i l\ olution ii \, the dcmoeiac) of present-day Russia must 
march in a close alliance with the prolctaiiat and support it in its struggle 
as the only thoroughly ievolutionarv el^ss 

Such IS the conclusion to which we aie led by an anal\sis of the means 
of combating an inevitable eatastiophe of unparalleled dimensions 
The w^ar has created such an immense ctisis, has so strained the mate- 
iial and moral forces of the people, has dealt such blows at the modern 
social organization, that humanity finds itself f iccd h\ an alternative 
either it perishes, or it entrusts its fate to the most ie\olutionar\ class 
foi the swiftest and most radical tiansrtron to r super loi method of pro¬ 
duction 

Owing to a number of historical causes—the gieatci baekwaidness 
of Russia, the unusual hardships entailed on hei b\ the war, the utter 
rottenness oftsardom and the extreme tenacity of the traditions of 190S— 
the revolution broke out m Russia earlier than in other countries 
The result of the revolution has been that the political system 
ot Russia has in a few months caught up with that of the ad\ancLd 
countries 

But that IS not enough The war is inexorable, it puts the alternatue 
with ruthless seventy eithei perish, oi oveitakc and outstrip the advanced 
countries e c o n o m i t a I I y a 6 iv e I f 

That is possible, for we have the finished experience of a large number 
ot ad\ anced counttres, the finished results of their technology and cul- 
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ture We ace lecciving moial support ftom the piotest gro^Mng in Europe 
against the wa?, from the atmospheic of the growing world-wide workers* 
revolution Wc arc being lashed and driven forward by a revolutionary- 
democtatic ficcdom which is cxticmcly rare in time of imperialist 
war 

Perish or dine full-stc un ihcid That is the alteinativc with which 
history coitfionis us 

And the lelatioas between the ptoletariat and the peasantry at such 
a moment confirm, coiicspondingly modifying, the old Bolshevik position, 
namely, to wicst the pcasantiy fiom the influence of the bourgeoisie 
fJiat IS tjic onh guarantee ot salvation for the revolution 

7\nd the pcasantL} is the most nuineious icprescntative of thepett^- 
bourgcois masses 

Oui Socialist Rc\olutionaiies and Ivleiishcviks have assumed the reac¬ 
tionary function of keeping the peasantry under the influence of the boui- 
geoisie and getting it to form a coalition with the bouigcoisie, and not with 
the proletariat 

The masses ai^. Icaining lapidU ftom the experience of revolution 
\nithe rcactionaiv polu y of the Socialist-Revolutionaries andMensheviks 
?s suffering bankruptcy they have been beaten in the Soviets of both cap¬ 
itals A “Left” opposition is growing m both the petty-bourgeois demo 
cratic parties On S^ptemlKr 10, 1917, a city conference of Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionaries held in Petiograd had a two-thirds majority of Left Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries, who incline towards an alliance with the proletariat 
ind icfcct an alliance rcoahtion) with the bourgeoisie 

The Socialist-Re\oluti()aaueb and Mensheviks repeat the con¬ 
trast beloved ot the bourgeoisie bourgeoisie and democracy But, in 
essence, such a conUast is as meaningless as comparing pounds with 
V ards 

There is such a thing as a demociatic bourgeoisie, and there is such 
i thing as bourgeois democracy, one must be completely ignoianL of both 
history and political economy to deny this 

The Soeialist-Revolutionaiies and Mensheviks needed this incot- 
lect contrast in ordei to to irenl an incontestable fact, namely, that between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletaiiat theie stands the 'petty bourgeoisie 
Anl, by vutue of its economic class status, it inevitably vacillates between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 

The Socialist-Rcvolutionaiics and Mensheviks are trying to draw 
the petty bourgeoisie into an alliance with the bourgeoisie That is the 
whole meaning of then “coalition,'* of the coalition Cabinet and of the 
policy of Kerensky, a typical senii-Cadet In the six months of the revolu¬ 
tion this policy has suffered complete shipwreck. 

The Cadets are full of malicious glee the revolution, they say, has 
suffered collapse, the revolution has been unable to cope either with the 
war or with economic rum 
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That IS not tiue It is the Cadets and the ^Sonalist-Hewlaiiomnes 
conjunction with the Mensheviks who have suffered collapse, for this 
bloc has ruled Russia for half a yeai, only to increase the economic ruin 
and entangle and aggravate the military situation 

The more complete the collapse of the union of the bourgeoisie with 
the Sociahst‘Revolutionaries and Mensheviks^ the sooner will the people 
learn then lesson and the more easily will they find the correct way out, 
namely, a union of the poorest peasantry, i e , the ma)oritv of the peas¬ 
antry, with the proletariat 

J^Lptemhet* 10 14, 1917 


Printed jn pnnph^et form 
at the tnd ot 1917 



MARXISM AJVD INSURRECTION 

A Lfiiek to ruL Cemkm Commiiih (h j mf KsDLP 

One ot the most vicious and probib]\ most videspiead distoitions 
of Marxism practised by the pre\ ailing “Socialist’’ paities consists in 
the opportunist he that preparations foi insuirection and genetall\ the 
treatment of insurrection as an art aie “Blincjujsm 

Beinstein, the leader of opportunism, has alread\ earned himself 
a wretched notoriety by accusing Maixism of Blancjuism, and when our 
present-dav oppoitunists cr} Blanquism they do not impioxe on oi 
“enrich” the nieagic “ideas” ot Beinstein one )ot 

MarNUts are accused of Blanquism for tteating insuiiettion a> anaitt 
Can thcic be a more flagiant perversion ot the riuth, when not a single 
Maixist will denv that it was Afarx who expressed himself on this score 
in the most definite, precise and eategoiical mannci, inasmuch as it was 
Vlarxwho cailed insurrection pieeiseU ^nart saying that it must be treat¬ 
ed as an art, that the first success must be won, and that one must pro¬ 
ceed from success to success, never ceasing the oij<nsn< against tbe enemy, 
taking every advantage of his confusion, etc , etc ^ 

To be successful, insurrection must rely not upon conspiiacv and not 
upon a party, but upon the advanced class That is the first jxiint In¬ 
surrection must rtly upon the rising re\olutionary spiiit of the people 
That IS the second point Insurrection must lely upon the ducial mommi 
inthehistoiy of the growing revolution, w^hen the acti^lt\ of the ad\ anced 
ranks of the people is at its height, and when the tacillations in the 
ranks of the enemies and i7i the rank^ of Tpfah, half-hairUd and irre- 
f}n?ids of the m^olation ^tc stiongcst That is the thud point And 
these three conditions in the attitude towards insurrection distinguish 
Mai from Blanquism, 

But w'hen these conditions are operating it is a betiay il of Marxism 
and a betrayal of the revolution to lefuse to ticat insurrection as an art 
In Older to show’’ that the present moment js one in which the Party 
Is obliged to admit that insurrection has been placed upon the order 
of the da\ by the whole course of (jb)ectne events, and that it must 
licit insurrection as an art, it v\ill peihaps be best to use the method 
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of Comparison, and to diaw a paiallel between Jul} 3 4 and the Septem¬ 
ber days 

On July 3-4 it was possible to argue, without tiansgressing against 
the truth, that the right thing to do was to takcpowei, for oui enemies 
would m any ease accuse us of rebellion andtieatus like lebeK Howcvei, 
the conclusion that we could have seized power at that time would have 
been wrong, because the objective conditions foi a successful insurrection 
did not exist 

1) 'We still lacked the suppoit of the cla^s which is the \anguard ot 
the revolution 

We still did not have a nujoiit} among the workeis and soldieis ol 
the capitals Now, we have a majority in both bo'ict^ It was cieated 
M)fely by the history of July and August, h\, the e\peiienee of the “ruth¬ 
less treatment” meted out to the Bolsheviks, and hy the experience of 
the Kornilov affair 

2) There was no nation-wide rising levolutionan spine at that time 
rhere IS that now, after the Kornilov aftarr, as is proved b) the situation 
in the provinces and b\ the sci/uie of power In the box lets m manv lo¬ 
calities 

3) At that time there was no lactUation on anv serious political scale 
among our enemies and among the inesolute petty bourgeoisie Now 
the vacillation is enormous Our mam enemy Mhed and world impe- 
iialism (for world imperialrsm is being led b\ the “Allies”), 

to wave} between a wai to a victoiious finish and a sepai ate peace diiected 
against Russia Our pett)-bouigcois democrats, having clearly lost then 
majority among the people, hav^c begun to vacillate enormousix, and 
have rejected a bloc, ^ e , a coalition, with the Cadets 

4) Therefore, an insurrection on July 3-4 vxould have been a mistake 
we could not have retained power cither physically or politically We 
could not have letained it physically in spite of the fact that at certain 
moments Petrograd w^as in our hands, because at that time oui w^orkeis 
and soldiers would not have lought and died for the possession of Petrograd 
There was not at that time that “savageness,’' nor that fierce haticd both 
of the Kerenskys and of the Tscietelis and Chernovs Our people had still 
not been tempered by the experience of the peisecutionof the Bolsheviks 
in which the Sociahst-Revolutionaiies and Mensheviks participated 

We could not have retained power politically on July 3-4 because 
before the Kornilov affair the army and the proxinces might have, and 
would have, marched against Petrograd 

The picture is now entirely different 

We have the following of the majority of a class, the vanguaid ot the 
revolution, the vanguard of the people, which is capable ot carrying the 
masses with it 

We have the following of the 7iui)outy oi the people, for Chernov’s 
resignation, while by no means the only symptom, is the most striking 
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and obvious sj^mptom that the peasantry will not receive land from the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries^ bloc (or from the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
themscKes) And that is the chief reason for the popular character of the 
icvolution 

We ha\e the advantageous position of a party that firmly knows 
the path it must follow, whereas imperialism as a whole and the 
bloc of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries are vacillating in¬ 
credibly 

Our victory is assaied, foi the people are bordering on desperation, and 
wc aic showing the people a suie way out, for during the “Kormlov days*^ 
we demonstrated to the people the value of our ieadeiship, and then we 
proposal to the politicians of the bloc a compromise, which they re'jectcd, 
although then vacillations continued unremittingly 

It would be a sheer mistake to think that our offer of a compromise has 
not yet been rejected, and that the "'Democratic Ginference'^ may still 
accept it The compioinisc was proposed by a party to parties, it could 
not have been proposed in any other way It was rejected by parties 
The Democratic Conference is a conference, and nothing moie One thing 
must not be foigotten, namel), that the majority of the revolutionary 
people, the poor and embittered peasantry, ate not represented in it It 
is a conference of a minority of the people- —that obvious truth must not 
he forgotten It would be a sheet mistake, it would be sheer parliamentary 
cretinism on our pait, were we to regard the Democratic Conference as 
a pailiament, foi even if it weie to proclaim itself a parliament, and the 
sovereign parliament of the revolution, it would not decide anything 
The powci of decision lies outside i\ it lies in the working-class quarters 
of Petrogiad and Moscow 

All the objective conditions for a successful insurrection exist We have 
the advantage of a situation in which only our success in the insurrection 
can put an end to that most painful thing on earth, vacillation, which 
has worn the people out, a situation in which our success in the 
insurrection can foil the game of a separate peace directed against the 
levolution by publicly proposing a fuller, juster and earlier peace to 
the benefit of the revolution 

Finally, our Party alone can, by a successful insurrection, save Pet- 
rogiad, for if our proposal for peace is rejected, if we do not secure even 
an armistice, then we shall become ‘"defendsts,” then we shall place our¬ 
selves at (he head of the war parties, we shall be the ''war^' party par ex¬ 
cellence, and we shall fight the war in a truly revolutionary manner Wc 
shall take away all the bread and boots from the capitalists Wc shall 
leave them only crusts, we shall dicss them in bast shoes We shall send 
all the bread and shoes to the front. 

And we shall save Petiograd 

The resources, both material and spiritual, for a truly revolutionary 
war in Russia arc still immense, the chances are a bundled to one that 
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the Germans will giant us at least an armistice And to secuic an armistice 
now would in itself mean to \un the whole noild 


Ha\ang iccognized the absolute necessity ot an insurrection of the 
workers of Petrograd and Moscow to save the re\olution and to save 
Russia from being “separately” divided up among the imperialists of 
both coalitions, we must hist adapt our political tactics at the G>nfei- 
ence to the conditions of the growing insurrection, and, secondly, we 
inust show that our acceptance of Marx’s idea that insurrection must be 
treated as an art is not meiely a 4crbal acceptance 

At the Conference we must immediately set about consolidating the 
Bolshevik fraction, without striving after numbers, and without fearing 
to leave the waverers in the camp of the waverers the) are more useful 
to the cause of the revolution there than in the camp of the resolute and 
devoted fighters 

We must prepare a brief declaration in the name of the Bolsheviks, 
sharpl) emphasizing the irrelevance of long speeches and of “speeches” 
tn general, the necessity foi immediate action to save the revolution, the 
absolute necessity for a complete break with the bourgeoisie, for the remo\* 
al of the whole present government, for a complete rupture with the Anglo- 
French imperialists, who are preparing for a “separate” partition of 
Russia, and for the immediate tiansfer of all power to the revolutionary (h- 
monacy headed by the ievolutionary proletariat 

Our declaration must consist of the briefest and most trenchant for¬ 
mulation of this conclusion in accordance with the proposals of the 
piogram peace for the peoples, land for the peasants, the confiscation of 
outrageous profits, and a check on the outrageous sabotage of pioduction by 
the capitalists 

The bnefci and moie tienchant the declaiation the better Onl) two 
other important points must be clearly indicated in it, namel\, that 
the people are worn out by vacillation, that they arc exhausted by the 
irresoluteness of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and that 
we are definitely breaking with these parties because they have betrayed 
the revolution 

And another thing By immediately proposing a peace without annex¬ 
ations, by immediately breaking with the Allied imperialists and with 
all imperialists, either w’e shall at once obtain an armistice, or the entnc 
revolutionary proletariat will rally to the defence of the country, and 
a truly )ust, truly revolutionary war will then be waged by the 
revolutionary democracy under the leadership of the proletariat 

Having read this declaration, and having appealed for decisions and 
not talk, iot action and not resolution-writing, we must dispatch our whole 
fraction to the factories and the barracks TIicjj place is there, the pulse 
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of life IS there, the soutceot salvation of the ic\oluti(m is theic, the motive 
force of the Democratic G)nfcrence is there 

There, in ardent and impassioned speeches, ^vc must explain our pro- 
i^ram and put the alternative either the G^nference adopts it m its entirety, 
or else insuncction Theic is no middle course Dela\ is impossible The 
revolution is perishing 

By putting the question thus, b) concentrating oui entire fraction 
on the factories and barracks, we shall he able to flecifle the nght moment 
to launch the insinrectwn 

And m order to ticat insurrection in a Marxist wa}, < e , as an art, 
\vc must at the same time, without losing a single moment, organize a 
staff the insurgent detachments, ve must distt ibute our if^ices, we must 
move the reliable legiments to the most important points, we must sur¬ 
round the Alexandnnsk) Theatre,* we must occup> the Peter and Paul 
lortress,** we must arrest the General Staff and the go\crnment, we 
must move against the junkers and the Savage Division *** sueh de¬ 
tachments as will rathet die than allow the enenq to appioach the centre 
of the city, we must mobilise the armed woikeis and call upon them to 
engage in a last dcspeiatc fight, we must occupy the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone stations at once, quaitei our staff of the insuncction at the central 
telephone station and connect U b\ telephone with all the factories, all 
the regiments, all ihe points of aimed fighting, etc 

Of couise, this IS all hy way of example, onlv t(» fllustratc the tact that 
It the present moment it is impossible to remain loval to Marxism, to 
icmain Io\ ai to the ie\oIunon, ufthout tfuituig oi^inreciton an art 
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Russia IS a petty-bouigeois country The \ast majority ot the popu¬ 
lation belongs to this class Its vacillations between the bouigeoisic and 
the proletariat aie inevitable Only when it joins the proletariat will 
the victory of the cause of the ie\o]ution, ot the cause of peace, tree- 
dom and land for the toilets be ensured—casilv, peaccfulh, suifth and 
smoothly 

The couise of our tcvolution reveals these \ acillatioiis in piaciice 
Let us then not harbour any illusions about the Socialist-Rcvolutionar\ 
and Menshevik parties, let us keep lirmly to oui class proletarian path 
The poverty of the poor peasants, the horrors of the wai and the horrors of 
famine are all bringing it home to the masses more and more that the pro¬ 
letarian path IS the correct one and that they must support the proletarian 
revolution 

The “peaceful” petty-bourgeois hopes for a “coalition” with the boiu- 
geoisie, for compiomises with it, for the possibility of “calmly^" waiting for 
the “early” convocation of the Constituent Assembly and so forth aie being 
mercilessly, ctuclly and implacably shattered by the couise of the revolu¬ 
tion The Kornilov affair was the last cruel lesson, a great lesson, supple¬ 
menting thousands and thousands of small lessons, lessons in the decep¬ 
tion practised on the workers and peasant^ in the localities by the capi¬ 
talists and landlotds, in the deception practised on the soldiers bv the 
officeis, and so on and so forth 

Discontent, indignation and anger ate spicadmg in the atmy and 
among the peasants and workers The “coalition” of the Sociahst-Re\- 
olutionarics and Mensheviks with the bourgeoisie, which promises 
evervthing and does nothing, is iiritating the masses, opening then 
eyes to the truth and driving them to levok 

The opposition of the Lefts is growing among the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries (Spiridonovna and others) and among the Mensheviks (Martov 
and others) and alicady enibtaces 40 per cent of the “council” and the 
“congiess” of these parties, while below, among the proletaiiat and 
the peasantiy, particularly the poor peasantry, thtmnjoiity oi the Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks are Lefts ” 

The Kornilov affair is instructive The Koinilov affair has ptoved 
very instructive 
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One docs not knov whcthct the So\Jcts can now go farther than the 
leaders of the Socialist-Rccolutionaiics and Mensheviks and thus ensure 
a peaceful developnujit of the reAolution, oi whcthei they will continue 
to stand still and thus icndet. a pioletanan levolt mcMtablc 

That no one knovs 

It IS our business to help in e^el^ possible \\a\ to sccuie a “last'^ 
chance tot a peaceful development of the revolution W'c can help to 
bring this about b) expounding out progiam, b\ explaining its populai 
charactet and its absolute hai mony with the interests and demands of 
the vast majont) of the population 

The following lines are an attempt to expound such a program 

T.et us cany this program more to the “i ank and hlc, ’ to the masses, 
to the office emplo^rccs, to the woikers, to the peasants, not only to out 
own lolloweis, but paiticulaily to those vdio follow the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries^, to the non-party elements, to the unenlightened Let us en¬ 
deavour to rouse them to think mdepcndentl), to make their own deci¬ 
sions, to send thti) own delegations to the Conference, to the Soviets, 
to the govetnment Then out work vill not lirve been in vain, 7W matfer 
n'hat the outcome of the Conference ma\ be It will piovc usetul foi 
the Conference, foi the elections to the Constituent Assembh , and fr>r 
all political activity gcnetall) 

Life IS pioving that the Bolshevik progiam and tirtics a?c conect 
\pul 20 to thcKoinilov affau—how brief i | eriod, but how lepJetewith 
cv ents’ 

And duung that span expeiience taught i gieai deal to the 
to the oppiesbtd classes, and the Icadeis of the Socialist-Revolutionane^ 
and Mensheviks have completely patted wavs witli the masses This will 
be revealed best of all bv a very detailed progiam, d we succeed m secur¬ 
ing Its discussion h\ the masses 

TfIL lATAL DANCiEROb COMPROMl^l 
WITH THE ( APJTM IST^ 

1 To leave repvesentatives of the bourgeoisie, evxn a few , m powti, 
to leave such notoiious Komilovites in powei as Generals Alexeyev, 
Klembovsky, Bagrati^on and Gagarin, or such as have proved their ut¬ 
ter impotence with regard to the bourgeoisie and their ability to act as 
Bonapartists, like Kerenskv, is to thiow the door wnde open, on the 
one hand, to famine and inevitable economic catastrophe, which the capi¬ 
talists arc deliberateU accelerating and accentuating, and, on the othei, 
to a military, catastrophe, foi the army hates the General Staff and has 
no enthusiasm for the imperialist war Moreover, if the Kornilovite gener¬ 
als and officers remain in power they wnll undoubtedly open the fwtU 
to the Qerinans deliberately, as they did in the case of Galicia and Riga 
Onlv by the formation of a new government on a new basis, as explained 
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belo\v> can this be picvented After all we have gone through since Ap¬ 
ril 20, were the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to continue any 
kind of compromise with the bourgeoisie it would be not only a mistake 
but a direct betrayal of the people and the revolution 

POWER TO THE SOVIETS 

1 The entire power in the state must pass exclusive!} to the lepicscnt- 
ativcs of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldicis ’ and Peasants’ Deputies in 
accordance with a definite program, and the government must be fully 
accountable to them. New elections to the Soviets must be held immediate¬ 
ly, so as both to register the experience of the whole people during the 
past tew weeks of revolution, which have been rich in events, and to 
remove the crying injustices that have in places rcnuincd uneorrected 
(non-proportional and unequal elections, etc) 

In the localities where democraticall} elected institutions do not yet 
exist, and m the army, the pow^ct must pass exclusively to the local 
Soviets and to Commissais elected by them, oi to other institutions, 
provided they are elected bodies 

The workers and the revolutionary tjoops, i i , those troops who ha\e 
m practice proved their ability to suppicss the Koinilovitcs, must be 
unconditional I \ and unuersally aimed with the full support of the state 

PEACE TO THE NATIONS 

3 The Soviet government must immediately make proposals to all 
the belligerent nations (# e , simultaneously^ both to their governments 
and to the worket and peasant masses) for the conclusion without delay 
of a general peace on democratic conditions, as well as an immediate 
armistice (at least for three months) 

The chief condition of a democratic peace is the renunciation of annexa¬ 
tions—not in the mistaken sense that all the powers aie to receive back 
what they have lost, but in the only correct sense that every nationality, 
without a single exception, both in Europe and in the colonies, shall 
obtain freedom and the opportunity to decide for itself whether it 
^hall become a serrate state or whether it shall form part of any other 
state. 

While proposing these conditions of peace, the Soviet government 
must Itself immediately proceed to put them into effect, i e , to publish 
and repudiate the secret treaties by which we are still bound, treaties 
which w«re concluded by the tsar and which promise the Russian capi¬ 
talists the pillage of Turkey, Austria, etc Then, it is our duty immediately 
to satisfy the demands of the Ukrainians and the Finns, we must 
guarantee them, as well as all the other non-Russian nationalities m 
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Russia, full trecdom, e\en including freedom of secession, the same must 
apply to the whole of Armenia, which we must undertake to evacuate, 
as well as the Turkish teiritory occupied by us, and so forth 

Such conditions ot peace will not be favourably received by the capu 
talists, but the\ will be greeted by all the nations with such tiemendous 
svmpathv, the> will arouse such a gieat and historic outburst of enthu¬ 
siasm and such umveisal indignation against the prolongation of this 
predatory war, that it is most probable that we shall at once obtain an 
armistice and consent to the opening of peace negotiations For the workers’ 
revolution against the war is irresistible growing everywhere and 
It can be advanced not by talk of peace (wuth which the workers and peas¬ 
ants hatx so long been deceived by all the imperialist governments, 
including out own, the Kerensky government) but b} a ruptuie with 
the capitalists and the proposal of peace 

In the least probable i\ent, viz , if not a single belligeient country con¬ 
sents even to an armistice, then, as far as we aie concerned, the war will 
1 tally become an enforced wat, i really )ust and defensivew^ai The mere 
icalization of this fact b) the piolctanat and the poor peasantry wull make 
Russia man\ timts stiongei ev^eii from the military point of view, es¬ 
pecially aftet a complete ruptuie wath the capitalists, who are fleecing 
the people, not to mention that undei such ccmditions the wai on (>ur 
patt will in tact, and not onl\ in name, be a w ii in illiancc with the op¬ 
pressed c lasses of all count I les, a w^ai »n alliance \\ ith the oppiessed nations 
ot the w hole woi Id 

la paiticiilai, the people must l)e cautioned against the as^eition of 
the capitalists which sometime^ influences the moie tinioious and the phi- 
listines, that in the e\cnt ot a luptutc of our present ptedatoiy alliance 
with the Biitish and othet capitalists the latter ai e capable of doing serious 
damage to the Russiin ievolution This asseition is utteily false, for 
the "‘fininenl suppott of the Allies,” while enriching the bankers, ‘‘sup- 
poits” the Russian woikeis and peasants m the same wav as rope supports 
a hanged man Iheie is enough giain, coal, oil and iron in Russia, all 
thai is u<.|iined foi the ptopei distiibution of these products is to get tul 
of the landlords and capitalists, who au robbing the people As to the 
dangci oi a w it against the Russian people bv its picsent Allies, the assump¬ 
tion that the Ftench and Italian® are capable of combining their armies 
with the (Riman in older to attack Russia, after she has proposed a just 
peace, is obviouslv^ absuid, ind as for Fngland, America and Japan, even 
wxie thc\ to pioelaim vvai on Russia (which would be extremely difii- 
ciilt for them to do, both in view of the unpopularity of such a war among 
the masses and in view of the divergence of the mateiial inteicsts of the 
capitalists of these countiies over the partmon of Asia, and particularly 
ovei the fleecing of China), thev could not cause Russia a hundredth part 
ot the damage and miserv which the wat with Germany, Austria, and 
Tuikev is causing 
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LAND TO THE TOILERS 

4 The Soviet government must immediately proclaim the abolition 
of private property in the landed estates without compensation, and 
place these lands under the control of peasant committees, pending a 
decision of the Constituent Assembly These peasant committees shall 
also be entrusted with the control of the farm property of the landlords, 
on the absolute condition that it be placed first and foremost at the 
disposal of the poor peasants free of charge 

These measures, which the vast majority of the peasants have long 
been demanding both in the resolutions of their congresses and in hun¬ 
dreds of mandates from the localities (as may be seen, for instance, from 
the summary of 242 mandates published in the Izvestia of the Soviet of 
Peasants^ Depvties)^ are absolutely essential and urgent No further 
delays, from which the peasantry suffered so much at the time of the 
‘"coalition” government, can be tolerated 

Any government that delayed putting these measures into effect would 
have to be recognized as a government hostile to the ^people and deserving 
of being overthrown and crushed by a revolt of the workers and peasants 
Conversely, only a government that carried these measures into effect 
would be a go\ernment of the people 

MEASURES AGAINST FAMINE AND ECONOMIC CHAOS 

5 The Soviet go\ernment must immediately introduce workers* 
control over pioduction and consumption on a national scale As expe¬ 
rience since May 6 has shown, without such control all promises of reform 
and all attempts at reform are futile, and the country is threatened from 
week to week with famine and an unparalleled catastrophe 

The banks and the insurance business, as well as the more important 
blanches of industry (oil, coal, iron and steel, sugar, etc ) must immedi¬ 
ately be nationalized. This must be accompanied by the absolute abolition 
of commercial secrecy and the establishment of strict supervision by the 
workers and peasants over the insignificant minority of capitalists who 
are waxing rich on government contracts and who evade furnishing 
returns and the fair taxation of their profits and property 

These measures, which will not deprive the middle peasants, the Cos¬ 
sacks or the small artisans of a single farthing of their property, are abso¬ 
lutely fair from the point of view of the equitable distribution of the 
burdens of the war and urgent as measures against famine. Only by curbing 
the marauding practices of the capitalists and by putting a stop to their 
deliberate interruption of production will it be possible to increase the 
productivity of labour, establish universal labour service, regulate the 
exchange of gram for industrial products, and secure the return to the 
treasuiy of many billions of paper money now concealed by the wealthy 
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Unless these measures are taken, the abolition of private property 
in the landed estates without compensation will also be impossible^ 
for the landed estates are for the most part mortgaged to the banksy 
and the interests of the landlords and capitalists are inseparably inter-' 
woven 

The lecent resolution of the Economic Section of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committet of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies {Rabochaya Gazeta^ No 152) admits not only the ^'fatalness"" of 
the government’s measures (such as the raising of giain prices with the 
purpose of enriching the landlords and kulaks), not only “the fact of the 
complete inactivity of the central bodies set up under the government for 
the regulation of economic life,” but even the ^%iolation of the law'"'' by that 
government Such an admission by government parties, the Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, is one more ptoof of the criminal nature 
of the policy of compromise with the bourgeoisie 


MEASURES AGAINST THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION OF THE 
LANDLORDS AND CAPITALISTS 

6 The Kornilov and Kaledin revolt^ was supportedby the entire land¬ 
lord and capitalist class, headed by the party of the Cadets (the “National 
Freedom” Party) This has been fully proved by the facts published m the 
Izvestui of the Central Execuiue Committee 

But nothing has been done to completely suppress this countci-icvolu- 
tion, or even to investigate it, and nothing of any value can be done unless 
the power passes to the Soviets No commission is capable of instituting 
a full enquiry, of arresting the guilty, etc , unless it is vested with govern¬ 
ment powers This can and must be done only by a Soviet government 
Only such a government, by arresting the Kornilovite generals and the 
ringleaders of the bourgeois counter-revolution (Guchkov^ Milyuko\, 
Ryabushmsky, Maklakov and Co ),by disbanding the counter-ievolutionary 
organizations (the State Duma, the officers ’ leagues, etc ), by placing then 
members under the surveillance of the local So\iets, and by disbanding 
the counter-revolutionary regiments, can make Russia secure against an 
inevitable repetition of “Kornilov” attempts 

Only such a government can set up a commission for the complete and 
public investigation of the Kornilov case, as well as of all other cases, even 
those which have been brought by the bourgeoisie, and only to such a 
commission would the Bolshevik Party, m its turn, call upon the workers 
to accord full obedience and co-operation 

• The Kaltdin Revolt— ihL counter rc»olution \rv uprising at the end of 1917 
and the beginning of 1918 of the upper str -iiiim of the Don Cossacks led by General 
A M Kaledin - Ed 
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Only a Soviet go\ernment can successfully combat such a flagrant 
injustice as the seizure by the capitalists, with the aid of the millions filched 
from the people, of the larger printing plants and the majority of the 
newspapers The bourgeois counter-revolutionary papers {Bech, Bnsshoyr 
Slovo [Bussian Wo^dl^ etc ) must be suppressed and their punting plants 
confiscated, private advertisements in the papers must be proclaimed a 
^tate monopoly and transferred to the government paper published by the 
Soviets, which tells the peasants the truth Only in this way can, and must 
this powerful medium of lying and slandering with impunity, deceiving 
the people, misleading the peasantry, and preparing for counter-revolution 
I'je wrested ftom the hands of the bouigeoisje 


PEACEFUL DEVELOPMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

7 The democracy of Russia, the Soviets and the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
ary and Menshevik parties now have the opportunity—one very seldom 
to be met with in the history of revolutions—of ensuring the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly at the appointed date without fresh delays, 
of saving the country from military and economic catastrophe, and of 
vccuiing a peaceful development of the revolution 

If the Soviets were now to take the full and exclusive power of the 
state into their own hands with the purpose of carrying out the program 
^et forth above, they could not only be sure of the suppoit of nine-tenths of 
the population of Russia—the woiking class and the vast majority of 
the peasantry—but could alsobcsuicof the greatest revolutionary enthusi¬ 
asm on the part of the aimy and the majotity of the people, without which 
\ ictory over famine and w at is impossible 

There could now be no question of lesistancc being offered to the Sovnets 
if they themselves did not vacillate No class would dare to raise a rebel¬ 
lion against the Soviets, and the landlords and capitalists, chastened bv 
the expellence of the Kornilov affair, would peacefully surrender powei 
upon the ultimatum of the Soviets To overcome the resistance of the capital¬ 
ists to the program of the Soviets, it would be sufficient to establish 
supervision by the workers and peasants ovet the exploiters and to punish 
refractory persons by such measures as the confiscation of then entire 
property coupled with a short term of imprisonment 

By seizing power now—and this is probably their last chance—the 
Soviets could still ensure the peaceful development of the revolution, the 
peaceful election of deputies by the people, the peaceful struggle of parties 
within the Soviets, the testing of the programs of the various parties in 
practice, and the peaceful transfer of power from party to party 

If this opportunity is allowed to slip, the entire couise of development 
of the revolution, from the movement of April 20 to the Kornilov affair, 
points to the inevitability of a most acute civil w^ar between the bourgeoisie 
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and the proletariat Inevitable catastrophe will bring this war nearer 
To judge by all the facts and considerations comprehensible to the mind 
of man, this war is bound to terminate in the complete victory of the work¬ 
ing class and its support by the poor peasantry in carrying out the program 
set forth above But the war may prove extremely arduous and bloody and 
cost the Jives of tens of thousands of landlords and capitalists and army 
officers who sympathize with them The proletariat will stop at no sac- 
j liice to save the revolution, which is impossible apart from the program 
set forth above But the proletariat would support the Soviets in every way 
if they were to avail themselves of their last chance of securing a peaceful 
development of the revolution 

Rabochz Put (WorAtrs’ Path) No^ 20 and 21, 

October 9 and 10 [September 26 and 27], 1917 



ADVICE OF AN ONLOOKER 


I am writing these lines on October 8 and have but little hope that they 
will reach the Petrograd comrades by the 9th It is possible that they will 
arrive too late, since the Congress of the Northern Soviets has been fixed 
for October 10 Nevertheless, I shall try to give my “Advice of an Onlook¬ 
er” in the event that the probable action of the workers and soldiers of 
Petrograd and of the whole “region” will take place soon but has not taken 
place yet 

It IS clear that all power must pass to the Soviets It should be equalU 
indisputable for every Bolshevik that the revolutionary proletarian pow¬ 
er (or the Bolshevik power—which is now one and the same thing) is 
assured of the ardent sympathy and unreserved support of all the toilers 
and exploited all over the world in general, in the waning countiics 
in particular, and among the Russian peasantry especially There is no 
point in dwelling on these all too well known and long demonsti ated truths 
What must be dwelt on is something that is probably not quite clear to 
all comrades, 2 ; , that the tiansfer of ^xiwcr to the Soviets in practice now 
implies armed insurrection This would seem obvious, but not all have 
pondered or arc pondering over the point To renounce armed insurrec¬ 
tion now would be to renounce the chief slogan of Bolshevism (All Power 
to the Soviet^) and revolutionary-proletarian internationalism in general 
But armed insurrection is a sj)ecial form of the political struggle, one 
subject to special rules which must be attentively pondered over Karl 
Marx expressed this truth with remarkable clarity when he wrote that 
armed *Hnsuriection ts an art quite as much as war ” 

Of the principal rules of this art, Marx noted the following 

1) Never 'play with insurrection, but when beginning it firmly 
realize that you must go to the end 

2) You must concentrate a great superiority of jo'ices at the deci 
sive point, at the decisive moment, otherwise the enemy, who has 
the advantage of better preparation and organization, will destroy 
the insurgents 

3) Once the insurrection has begun, you must act with the great¬ 
est determination^ and by all means, without fail, take the of fen- 
siv€ “The defensive is the death of every armed rising.” 
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4) You must tr} to take the enemy by surpiise and seize the 
moment when his forces are scattered 

5) You must strive for daily successes, even if small (one might 
say hourly, if it is the case of one town), and at all costs retain 

ascendancy ” 

Maix summari 2 ed the lessons of all ievolutions in respect to armed insut- 
rection in the words of Danton, “the greatest master of revolutionary tac- 
ucs yet known” “audacity, audacity, and once again audacity ” 

Applied to Russia and to October 1917, this means a simultaneous offen¬ 
sive on Petrograd, as sudden and as rapid as possible, which must without 
fail be carried out from within and from without, from the working-class 
quarters and fiom Finland, from Reval and from Kronstadt, an offensive 
of the jvhole fleet, the concentration of a gigantic superiority of forces over 
the 15,000 or 20,000 (perhaps more) of our “bourgeois guard” 
(the junkeis), our “Vendean tioops”* (a part of the G:)ssacks), etc 
Our three main forces—the navy, the workers, and the army units— 
must be so combined as tf) occupy without fail and to hold at the cost 
of any sacrifice a) the telephone exchange, b) the telegtaph office, c) the 
tailway stations, d) above all, the bridges 

The mo^t deteimined elements (our “storm tioop>” and young workers, 
as well as the best of the sailors) must be formed into small detachments 
to occupy all the more important points and to take part everywhere m 
ill decisive operations, for example 

To encitclc and cut off Pctrogiad, to seize it by a combined attack of 
the navy, the woikers, and the tioops—a task uhich requires art and 
t) iple audacity 

To form detachments comj:>osed of the best uoikers, armed with rifles 
and bombs, for the purpose of attacking and sutrounding the “centres” of 
the enemy (the junkei schools, the telegiaph office, the telephone exchange, 
etc ) Iheir \vatehuoid must be ^’‘Bather perish to a man than lei the ene- 
mg pass 

Let us hope that if action is decided on, the leaders will successfully 
apply the gteat precepts of Danton and Marx 

The success ot the Russian and world revolutions will depend on two, 
three days of fighting 

Wilt ten October 21 [8], 19 H 

1 irst piihlisbid in 
Pravda No 2 SO, 

November 7, 1920 

* '‘Vcndidii troops synonymous ot counter revolutionary troops Ihe depart 
inent of Vcntl6e, m central west 1 ranee, was one of the hotbeds of the counter 
icvolution irv uprising of the peasantry during the bourgeois revolution in France 
it the end ot the eighteenth century Ed 



RESOLUTION ON THE ARMED UPRISING 

The Central Committee lecognii^es that the international position of 
the Russian revolution (the revolt in the German navy vhich is an extreme 
manifestation of the growth throughout Europe of the world Socialist 
revolution, the threat of the imperialist world with the object of strangling 
the revolution in Russia) as well as the military situation (the indubitable 
decision of the Russian bourgeoisie and Keiensky and Co to surrender 
Pctrograd to the Germans), and the fact that the proletarian party has 
gained a majority in the Soviets—all this, taken in conjunction with the 
peasant revolt and the swing of popular confidence towards our Party (the 
elections in Moscow), and, finally, the obvious preparations being made 
for a second Kornilov ajRfair (the withdrawal of troops from Petrograd, 
ttie dispatch of Cossacks to Petrograd, the surrounding of Minsk 
by Cossacks, etc )—all this places the armed uprising on the order 
of the day 

Considering therefore that an armed uprising is inevitable, and that 
the time for it is fully ripe, the Central Committee instructs all Party 
organizations to be guided accordingly, and to discuss and decide all 
practical questions (the Congress of Soviets of the Northern Region, the 
withdrawal of troops from Petrograd, the action of our people in Moscow 
and Minsk, etc ) from this point of view 

Wiitten October 10, 1917 
First published in 

Prozhektor (Searchlight) No 12 (42), 

October 31. 1924 
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A LETTER TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY 


Comrades, 

I have not yet been able to receive the Pettograd papers for ^ cJnesday, 
October 18 When the full text of Kamenev’s and Zinoviev’s statement in 
the Nowya Zhizn (New Life), which is not a Party paper, was transmit¬ 
ted to me by telephone, I refused to believe it But doubt proved to be out 
of the question, and I am obliged to take this opportunity so that this 
letter may reach the members of the Party by Thursday evening or Friday 
morning, for to remain silent in the face of such unhcutd-of strike-breaking 
would be a crime 

The more serious the practical problem, and the more responsible and 
“prominent” the persons guilty of strike-breaking, the more dangerous 
It IS, the more resolutely must the strike-breakers be ejected, and the more 
unpardonable would it be to hesitate even in consideration of the past 
“services” of the strike-breakers 

Just think of It! It is known in Party circles that ever since September 
the Party has been discussing the question of an uprising Nobody has 
ever heard of a single letter or leaflet by either of the persons named! Now, 
on the eve, one might say, of the ingress of Soviets, two prominent 
Bolsheviks come out against the majority, and, obviously, against the 
Central Committee That is not said in so many words, but the harm done 
to the cause is all the greater, for to speak in hints is even more dangerous 

It IS perfectly clear from the text of Kamenev’s and Zinoviev’s state¬ 
ment that they have gone against the Central Committee, for otherwise 
their statement would be meaningless But they do not say what specific 
decision of the Central Committee they are disputing 

Why> 

The reason is obvious because it has not been published by the Centra) 
Committee 

What does this come down to? 

On a burning question of supreme importance, on the eve of the critic¬ 
al day of October 20, two “prominent Bolsheviks” attack an un published 
decision of the Party centre and attack it not in the Party press but, 
in a paper which on this question is hand m glove with the bourgeoisie against 
the workers' pirtyl 
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Why, this IS a thousand times more despicable and a million 
times more har m f ul than all the utterances Plekhanov, for exam¬ 
ple, made m the non-Party press in 1906-07, which the Party so sharply 
condemned For at that time it was only a question of elections, whereas 
now It is a question of an uprising for the capture of power 1 

And on such a question, after a decision has been taken by the centre, 
to dispute this un'pvhhshed decision before the Rod^yankos and Kerenskys 
m a non-Patty paper—can one imagine anything more treacherous, a more 
heinous act of strike-breaking^ 

I should consider it disgraceful on my part if I were to hesitate to con¬ 
demn these former comrades because of my former close relations with 
them I declare outright that I no longer consider cither of them comrades 
and that I will fight with all my might, both in the Central Committee 
and at the congress, to secure the expulsion of both of them from the Party. 

For a workers’ party which the facts of the situation are confronting 
more and more frequently with the necessity of an uprising cannot accom¬ 
plish that difficult task if unpublished decisions of the centre, after 
their adoption^ are to be disputed in the non-Party press, and vacillation 
and confusion brought into the ranks of the fighters 

Let Messrs Zinoviev and Kamenev found their own patty from the dozens 
of disoriented people or from candidates to the Constituent Assembly The 
workers will not join such a party, for its first slogan will be 

''Members of the Central Committee who are defeated at a meeting 
of the Central Committee on the question of a decisive fight are permit- 
ted to resort to the non-Party press for the purpose of attacking the unpub¬ 
lished decisions of the Party ’’ 

Let them build themselves such a party, our workers' Bolshevik Party 
will only gam thereby 

When all the documents are published, the strike-breaking act of Zi¬ 
noviev and Kamenev will stand out still more glaringly Meanwhile, 
let the following question engage the attention of the workers ! 

Let us assume that the Executive Committee of an all-Russian trade 
union had decided, after a month of deliberation and by a majority of over 
80 per cent, that preparations must be made for a strike, but that for the 
time being neither the date nor any other details should be divulged Let 
us assume that, after the decision had been taken, two members, under the 
false pretext of a "dissenting opinion,” not only began to write to the 
local groups urging a reconsideration of the decision, but also permitted 
their letters to be communicated ton o n-Party newspapers Let us assume, 
finally, that they themselves attacked the decision in non-Party papers, 
although It had not yet been published, and began to denounce the strike 
to the capitalists 

We ask, would the workers hesitate to expel such strike-breakers from 
their midst^ 
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As to the question ot an uprising now, when October 20 is so close 
■at hand, 1 cannot from afar judge to what extent the cause has been dam¬ 
aged by the strike-breaking statement in the non-Party press There is no 
doubt that very great ^practical damage has been done In order to remedy 
the situation, it is first necessary to restore unity in the Bolshevik front 
by expelling the strike-breakers 

The weakness of the ideological arguments against an uprising will 
become the clearer, the more wc drag them into the light of day I recently 
vent an article on this question to the Rabochi Put,^ and if the editors 
do not find It possible to punt it, members of the Party will probably ac¬ 
quaint themselves with it in the manuscript * ** 

The so-called “ideological” arguments reduce themselves to two 

Fir:>t that it is necessary to ‘‘wait” for the Constituent Assembly Let 
us wait, maybe we can hold on until then—that is the whole argument 
Maybe, despite famine, despite economic ruin, despite the fact that the 
patience of the soldiers is exhausted, despite Rodzyanko’s measures to 
surrender Petiograd to the Germans, even despite the lockouts, perhaps 
VC can hold on 

Perhaps and maybe—that is the whole point of the argument 

The second is a shrill pessimism Everything is well with the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and Kerensky, everything is wiong with us The capitalists have every¬ 
thing wonderfully in hand, everything is wrong with the workers The 
‘"pessimists” as to the military side of the matter are shouting at the top 
of their voices, but the “optimists” are silent, for to disclose things to 
Rodzyanko and Kerensky is hardly pleasant to anybody but strike¬ 
breakers 

♦ 

Difficult times A serious task A grave betrayal. 

Nevertheless, the task will be accomplished, the workers will consolidate 
their ranks, the peasant revolt and the extreme impatience of the soldiers 
at the front will do their w^ork^ Let us close our ranks tighter—the prole¬ 
tariat must win^ 

Wiittcn October 31 [18], 1917 

1 irst published in 
Vravda No 250, 

November 1 1927 

* Bnhochi Put (Workers' Path )—central press organ of the Russian Social 
Ocmocritic Labour Party (Bolsheviks) as from September 16, 1917 to Novem 
ber 8. 1917 —Ed 

** See “A Letter to the Comrades,^’ Lenin, Selected Worla^ Eng ed , Vol VI, 

P 304 ~^;c/ 



4 LETTEK TO THE MEMBEKS 
OF THE CENTBAL COMMIITEE 


Comrades, 

I am writing these lines on the evening ot the 24th The situation is 
critical in the extreme It is absolutely cleat that to delay the uprising 
now will be latal 

I exhort my comrades with all my strength to icahzc that everything 
now hangs on a thread, that we are being confronted by problems which 
cannot be solved by conferences or congresses (even congresses of Soviets), 
but exclusively bv peoples, by the masses, by the struggle of the armed 
masses 

The bourgeois onslaught of the Kornilovitcs and the removal of Verkhov¬ 
sky show that we must not wait We must at all costs, this very evening, 
this very night, aircst the government, first disarming the junkers (defeat¬ 
ing them, if they resist), and so forth 

We must not waitH We ma^ lose everything!I 
The value of the seizure of power immediately will be the defence of 
the people (not of the congress, but of the people, the army[and the peasants 
in the first place) from the Kornilovite governmnent, which has driven 
out Verkhovsky* and has hatched a second Koinilov plot 
Who must take power^ 

That IS not impoitant at present Let the Revolutionary Military Com¬ 
mittee take It, or “some other institution” which will declare that it will 
relinquish the power only to the true representatives of the interests of the 
people, the interests of the army (the immediate proposal of peace), the 
interests of the peasants (the land to be taken immediately and private 
property abolished), the interests of the starving 

All districts, all regiments, all forces must be mobilized at once and 
must immediately send their delegations to the Revolutionary Military 
Committee and to the Central Committee of the Bolsheviks with the insist¬ 
ent demand that under no circumstances must the power be left in the 
hands of Kerensky and Co until the 25th—not under any circumstances, 

* The reference here is to the removal of Verkhovsky, the Minister of Wai 
in the Provisioml Oovernment, lor his st-itcnicnt that the Russian army was 
no longer in a fit condition to continue the ivar - Ed 
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the matter must be decided without fail this very evening, or this ver\ 
night. 

History will not forgive revolutionaries for procrastinating when the^ 
could be victorious today (will certainly be victorious today), while thei 
risk losing much, in fact, everything, to-morrow 

If we seize power today, we seize it not in opposition to the Soviets but 
on their behalf 

The seizure of power is the business of the uprising, its political purpose 
will be clear after the seizure 

It would be a disaster, or a sheer formality, to await the wavering vote 
of October 25 The people have the right and are in duty bound to decide 
such questions not by a vote, but by force, in critical moments of revolution, 
the people have the right and arc in duty bound to direct their representa¬ 
tives, even their best representative^, and not to wait for them 

This IS proved by the history of all revolutions, and it would be an in¬ 
finite crime on the part of the revolutionaries were they to let the moment 
slip, knowing that upon them depends the salvation of the ievolution, the 
proposal of peace, the salvation of Petrograd, salvation from famine, the 
transfer of the land to the peasants 

The government is wavering It must be (h^iioi/ed at all costs * 

To delay action will be fatal 

Written November 6 [Octobci 24), IVl” 

First published in 192S 



THE STATE AM> REVOLUTION 

THf MAHVlhl DOCTHINF Ol IHP feTVTF AIVL> 

TIIF TASKS OF THV PROfT^rAKIVT 
m the rkvoeution 

PRFFACL iO niL FIRSL LDl I lOK 

The question of the state is now acquiring particular importance both 
m the realm of theory and in the realm of practical politics The imperialist 
war has greatly accelerated and intensified the process of transformation 
of monopoly capitalism into state-monopoly capitalism The monstrous 
oppression of the masses of the toilers by the state—which is merging more 
and more with the all-powerful capitalist combines—is becoming ever more 
monstrous The advanced countries are being converted—we speak here of 
their “rear”—into mill tat y convict prisons for the workers 

The unprecedented horrors and miseries of the piotracted war are 
making the position of the masses unbearable and aie causing their anger 
to glow An international proletarian revolution is clearly maturing 
The question of its telation to the state is acquiring practical importance 
The elements of opportunism that accumulated during the decades ot 
comparatively peaceful development gave rise to the trend of social-chau- 
vinism which predominated in the official Socialist Parties throughout 
the world This trend of Socialism in words and chauvinism in deeds (Ple- 
Ivhanov, Potresov, Breshkovskaya, Rubanovichj and in a slightly concealed 
torm, Messrs Tsereteli, Chernov and Co , in Russia, Scheidemann, Legien, 
David and others m Germany, Renaudel, Guesde, Vandervelde in France 
and Belgium, Hyndman and the Fabians in England, etc , etc ) is distin¬ 
guished by the base, servile adaptation of the “leaders” of “Socialism” 
to the interests not only of “their” national bourgeoisie, but also, and 
particularly, of “their” state—for the majority of the so-called Great 
Powers have long been exploiting and enslaving a number ot small and 
weak nationalities The imperialist war is precisely a war for the division 
and rc-division of this kind of booty The struggle for the emancipation 
of the masses of the toilers from the influence of the bourgeoisie in general, 
and of the imperialist bourgeoisie in particular, is impossible without a 
^^tuggle against opportunist prejudices about the “state ” 
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First of all we examine Marx’s and Engels’ doctrine of the state and 
deal m particular detail with those aspects of their doctrine which have 
be6n forgdtten or have been opportunistically distorted Then we analyse 
Separately the chief representatives of these distortions, Karl Kautsk}', 
the best-known leader of the Second International (1889-1914), which has 
suffered such miserable bankruptcy in the present wai Finally, we sum 
up, in the mam, the experiences of the Russian Revolution of 1905 and 
particularly of that of 1917 Apparently, the latter is now (beginning of 
August 1917) completing the first stage of its development, but, generally 
speaking, this revolution a& a whole can only be regarded as a link in a 
chain of Socialist proletarian revolutions called forth by the imperialist 
war Hence, the question of the relation of the Socialist pioletarian revo¬ 
lution to the state acquires, not only practical political importance, 
but the importance of an urgent problem of the day, the problem of ex¬ 
plaining to the masses what they will have to do to emonripate themselves 
from the yoke of capitalism in the rciy near future 

August 1917 rpj^e 
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CHAPlERi 

CLASS SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


1 The State as the Product of the lyreconcilability of Class Antagonisms 

What IS now happening to Marx s doctrine has, in the course of history , 
often happened to the doctrines of other revolutionary thinkers and leaders 
of oppressed classes struggling for emancipation During the lifetime of 
gieat revolutionaries, the oppressing classes hound them constantly, at¬ 
tack then doctrines with the most savage malice, the most furious hatred 
and the most unscrupulous campaign of lies and slander After their 
death, attempts are made to convert them into harmless icons, to canonise 
them, so to say, and to surround their names with a certain halo for the 
“consolation” of the oppressed classes and with the object of duping them,, 
while at the same time emasculating the revolutionary doctrine of its 
content^ vulgarizing it and blunting its revolutionary edge At the present 
time, the bourgeoisie and the opportunists in the labour movement con¬ 
cur in this revision of Marxism They omit, obliterate and distort the 
revolutionary side of its doctrine, its revolutionary soul They push to the 
foreground and extol what is or seems acceptable to the bourgeoisie All 
the social-chauvinists are now “Marxists” (don’t laugh 1) And more and 
more frequently, German bourgeois scholars, erstwhile specialists in the 
extermination of Marxism, arc speaking of the “national-Gcrman” Marx, 
who, they aver, trained the labour unions which are so splendidly organ¬ 
ized for the purpose of conducting a picdatory war^ 

In such circumstances, in view of the incredibly widespread nature of 
the distortions of Marxism, our first task is to lestore the true doctrine of 
Marx on the state For this purpose it will be necessary to quote at length 
from the works of Marx and Engels Of course, long quotations will make 
the text cumbersome and will not help to make it popular reading, but 
we cannot possibly avoid them All, or at any rate, all the most essential 
passages in the works of Marx and Engels on the subject of the state must 
necessarily be given as fully as possible, in order that the reader may form 
an independent opinion on the totality of views of the founders of scien¬ 
tific Socialism and on the development of those views, and in order that 
their distortion by the now prevailing “Kautskyism” may be documenta¬ 
rily proved and clearly demonstrated 
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Let us begin \'ith the most popular of Engels' works, The Ongm of the 
Family^ Private Property, and the State, the sixth edition of which was pub¬ 
lished in Stuttgart as far back as 1894 We must translate the quotations 
from the German originals, as the Russian translations, although very nu¬ 
merous, aic for the most part either incomplete or very unsatisfactory 
Summing up his historical analysis, Engels says 

“The state is therefore by no means a power imposed on society 
from the outside, just as little is it '•the reality of the moral idea,' 
‘the image and reality of reason,* as Hegel asserts Rather, it is 
a product of society at a ceitain stage of development, it is the 
admission that this society has become entangled in an insoluble 
contradiction with itself, that it is cleft into irreconcilable antagon¬ 
isms, which It IS powerless to dispel But in order that these antagon¬ 
isms, classes with conflicting economic interests, might not consume 
themselves and society m sterile struggle, a power apparently 
standing above society became necessary for the purpose of moderating 
the conflict and keeping it withm the bounds of ‘order’, and this 
powei, arising out of society, but placing itself above it, and increas¬ 
ingly alienating itself fiom it, is the state” (pp 177-178 of the 
sixth German edition) 

This fully cxpiesscs the basic idea of Marxism on the question of the 
historical role and meaning of the state The state is the product and the 
manifestation of the reconcilability of class antagonisms The state 
ai JSCS when, wheie and to the extent that class antagonisms cannot be 
olqcetivdv reconciled And, conveisely, the existence of ihe state proven 
that the class antagonisms are irreconcilable 

It IS precisely on most important and fundamental point that dis 
tuitions of Marxism, proceeding along two mam lines, begin 

On the one hand, the bourgeois ideologists, and particularly the pett}- 
bourgeois ideologists, compelled by the pressure of indisputable historical 
facts to admit that the state only exists where there are class antagonisms 
and the class struggle, “correct” Maix in a way that makes it appear that 
the state is an gan for the cone dtation of classes According to Marx, 
the state could neither arise nor continue to exist if it were possible to 
conciliate classes According to the petty-bourgeois and philistine profes¬ 
sors and publicists—^fiequcntly on the strength of well-meaning references 
to Marx*—the state conciliates classes According to Marx, the state is 
in organ of class mle, an oigan for the oppression of one class by another, 

It creates “order,” which legalizes and perpetuates this oppression by 
moderating the collisions between the classes. In the opinion of the petty- 
bourgeois politicians, order means the conciliation of classes, and not the 
oppression of one class by another, to moderate collisions means conciliating 
and not depri\ing the oppiesscd classes of definite means and methods of 
fighting to oveithrow the oppressors. 
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Foi instance, when, in the Revolution of 1917, the question of the teal 
meaning and lole of the state arose in all its magnitude as a practical ques¬ 
tion demanding immediate action on a wide mass scale, all thd Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks immediately and completely sank to the 
petty-bourgeois theory that the ‘‘state’* “conciliates” classes Innumerable 
resolutions and articles by politicians of both these parties are thoroughly 
saturated with this purely petty-bourgeois and philistine “conciliation” 
theory. The fact that the state is the organ of the rule of a definite class 
which cannot be reconciled with its antipode (the class opposite to it), 
this the petty-bourgeois democrats will never be able to understand.Their 
attitude towards the state is one of the most striking proofs that our 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks are not Socialists at all (which 
we Bolsheviks have always maintained), but pettv-bourgeois demociats 
with neat-Socialist phraseology 

On the other hand, the “Kautskyite” distortion of Marxii^m is far more 
subtle “Theoretically,” it is not denied that the state is the organ of class 
rule, or that class antagonisms are irreconcilable But what is lost sight 
of or glossed over is this if the state is the product of irreconcilable class 
antagonisms, if it is a powei standingoftove society and n c r e a s z n g- 
ly a 1 I ( 71 a t t ng itself from it,” it is clear that the liberation of 
the oppressed class is impossible not only without a violent revolution, 
but also TV I t h o a t the destvuction of the apparatus of 
state power which was created by the ruling class and which is the em¬ 
bodiment of this “alienation ” As we shall see later, Marx very definitely 
drew this theoretically self-evident conclusion from a concrete historical 
analysis of the tasks of the revolution. And—as we shall show fully inour 
subsequent remarks—it is precisely this conclusion which Kautsky 
has “forgotten” and distorted 


2 special Bodies of Aimed Men^ eh 

hngels continues 

“As against the ancient gentile organization, the primary distin¬ 
guishing feature of the state is the division of the subjects of the 
state according to territory ” • 

Such a division seems “natural” to us, but it cost a prolonged struggle 
against the old form of tribal or gentile society 

The second is the establishment of 2^ public pojvei, which 
IS no longer directly identical with the population organizing it¬ 
self as an armed power This special public po'C^er is necessary, be¬ 
cause a self-acting armed organization of the population has become 
impossible since the cleavage into classes. , This public power 
exists m every state, it consists not merely of armed men, but of 
10—796 
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material appendages, piisons and coercive institutions of all kinds, 
of which gentile society knew nothing , • 

Engels further elucidates the concept of the ‘'power” which is termed 
the state—a power which arises from society, but which places itself above 
it and becomes more and more alienated ftom it What does this power mam- 
ly consist oP It consists of special bodies of armed men which have prisons^ 
etc , at their disposal 

We are justified in speaking of special bodies of armed men, because the 
public power which is an attribute of every state is not “directly identic¬ 
al” with the armed population, with its “self-acting armed organization ” 
Like all the great revolutionary thinkers, Engels tries to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the class-conscious workers to the very fact which prevailing philis¬ 
tinism regards as least worthy of attention, as the most common and sancti- 
Red, not only by long standing,but one might say by petrified prejudices 
\ standing army and police aie the chief instruments of state power 
But can it be otherwise^ 

From the point of view of the vast majority of Europeans of the end of 
the nineteenth century whom Engels was addressing, and who have not 
lived through or closely observed a single great revolution, it cannot be 
otherwise They completely fail to understand what a “self-acting armed 
organization of the population” is To the question, whence arose the 
need for special bodies of armed men, standing above society and be- 
eoming alienated from it (police and standing army), the West European 
and Russian phihstines arc inclined to answer with a few phrases borrowed 
trom Spencer* or Mikhailovsky,** by referring to the complexity of 
social life, the differentiation of functions, and so forth 

Such a reference seems “scientific”, it effectively dulls the senses of 
the man in the street and obscures the most important and basic fact,, 
namely, the cleavage of society into irreconcilably antagonistic classes 
Had this cleavage not existed, the “self-acting armed organization of 
the population” might have differed from the primitive organization of a 
tribe of monkeys grasping sticks, or of primitive man, or of men united in a 
tribal form of society, by its complexity, its high technique, and so forth, 
but it would still have been possible 

It is impossible now, because civilized society is divided into antago¬ 
nistic and, indeed, irreconcilably antagonistic classes, the “self-acting” 
arming of which would lead to an armed struggle between them A state 
arises, a special force is created m the form of special bodies of armed men, 

♦ Herbert Spencer (1820-1903)—English bourgeois sociologist According 
to the Spencerian theory the state originated not as a result of the appearance 
of classes and the class struggle, but in consequence of “the complexity of social 
life 

N K Mikhailovsky (1842-1904)—ideologist of Narodism (Populism), a 
trend in the Russian social and political movement hostile to Marxism Exponent 
of the so called “subjective method in sociology '— 
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and every revolution, by destroying the state apparatus, demonsttates tons 
how the ruling class strives to restore the special bodies of armed men which 
serve i t, and how the oppressed class strives to create a new organization 
of this kind, capable of serving not the exploiters but the exploited 
In the above argument, Engels raises theoretically the very question 
which every great revolution raises piactically, palpably and on a mass 
scale of action, namely, the question of the relation between ‘^speciaE’ 
bodies of armed men and the ‘‘self-acting armed organization of the 
population ” We shall sec how this is concretely illustiated by the expc' 
nence of the European and Russian revolutions 
But let us return to Engels’ exposition 

He points out that sometimes, in certain parts of North America, for 
example, this public power is weak (he has in mind a rare exception 
in capitalist society, and parts of Nortli America in its pre-imperialist 
da}S where the free colonist predominated), but that in g^-neial it grovs 
stronger 

“It [the public power] grows stronger, however, in proportion 
as the class antagonisms within the state become more acute, and 
with the growth in size and population of the adjacent states We 
have only to look at our present-day Europe, where class struggle 
and rivalry m conquest have screwed up the public power to such 
a pitch that it threatens to devour the whole of society and even 
the state itself 

This was written no later than the beginning of the nineties of the last 
century, Engels’ last preface being dated June 16, 1891 The turn towards 
imperialism—meaning by that the complete domination of the trusts, the 
omiupotence of the big banks, a colonial policy on a grand scale, and 
so forth—was only )ust beginning in France, and was even weaker in 
North America and in Germany Since then “nvaliy in conquest’* has 
made gigantic strides—especially as, by the beginning of the second decade 
of the twentieth century, the whole uorld had been finally divided up 
among these “rivals in conquest,” t e , among the great predatory pow¬ 
ers, Since then, military and naval armaments have grown to monstrous 
proportions, and the predatory war of 1914-17 for the domination of the 
world by England or Germany, for the divison of the spoils, has brought 
the “devouring” of all the forces of society by the rapacious state power 
to the verge of complete catastrophe. 

As early as 1891 Engels was able to point to “rivalry in conquest” 
as one of the most important distinguishing features of the foreign policy 
of the Great Powers, but in 1914-17, when this rivalry, many times inten¬ 
sified, has given rise to an imperialist war, the social-chauvimst scoun¬ 
drels cover up the defence of the predatory interests of “their own” bour¬ 
geoisie with phrases like “defence of the fatherland,” “defence of the re¬ 
public and the revolution,” etc,! 

10* 
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3 The l^tate as an hishurmut foi the Exploitation of the Oppressed Class 

For the maintenance of a special public power standing above society, 
taxes and state loans are needed 

“ Possessing the public power and the light to exact taxes, 
the officials—Engels v rites—now exist as organs of society standing 
above society The free, voluntary respect which was accorded to 
the organs of the gentile organization does not satisfy them, even 
if they could have it ’’ 

Special laws are enacted proclaiming the sanctity and immunity of 
the officials “The shabbiest police servant . has more ^authority’ than 
all the representatives of the tribe put together, but even the head of the 
military power of a civilized state may well envy a tribal chief the un¬ 
feigned and undisputed respect the latter enjoys 

Here the question of the piivileged position of the officials as organs 
of state power is stated Ihe mam point indicated is what puts them 
above society^ Wc shall see how this theoretical problem was solved in 
practice by the Pans Commune in 1871 and how it was slurred over 
in a reactionary manner by Kautsky in 1912 

“ , As the state arose out of the need to hold class antagonisms 
in check but as it, at the same time, arose in the midst of the con¬ 
flict of these classes, it is, as a rule, the state of the most powerful, 
economically dominant class, which through the medium of the 
state became also the dominant class politicall>, and thus acquired 
new means of holding down and exploiting the oppressed class ” 

It was not only the ancient and feudal states that were organs for the 
exploitation of the slaves and serfs but 

“ the contemporary representative state is an instrument of 
exploitation of wage labour by capital By way of exception, how¬ 
ever, periods occur when the warring classes are so nearly balanced 
that the state power, ostensibly appearing as a mediator, acquires, 
for the moment, a certain independence in relation to lx>th • 

Such, for instance, were the absolute monarchies of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the Bonapartism of the First and Second Em¬ 
pires in France, and the Bismarck regime in Germany 

Such, we add, is the present Kerensky government in republican 
Russia since it began to persecute the revolutionary proletariat, at a mo¬ 
ment when, thanks to the leadership of the petty-bourgeois democrats, the 
Soviets have aheady become impotent while the bourgeoisie is not yet 
strong enough openly to disperse them ^ 

In a democratic republic, Engels continues, “wealth wields its power 
indirectly, but all the more effectively,*’ first, by means, of the “direct 
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corruption of the ofi&cials*' (America), second by means ot “the alliance 
between the government and the Stock Exchange’' (France and America) 
At the present time, impeiialism and the domination of the banks 
have “developed” both these methods of defending and asserting the om¬ 
nipotence of wealth in democratic republics of all descriptions to an un¬ 
usually fine art For instance, in the very first months of the Russian demo¬ 
cratic republic, one might say during the honeymoon of the union of 
the “Socialist” S -R 's [Socialist-Revolutionaries] and the Mensheviks 
with the bourgeoisie, Mr Paichmsky, in the coalition government, ob¬ 
structed every measure intended to restrain the capitalists and then 
marauding practices, their plundering of the public treasury on war con¬ 
tracts When later on Mr. Paichmsky resigned (and, of course, was re¬ 
placed by just such anothei Paichmsky), the capitalists “rewarded” him 
with a “soft” job and a salary of 120,000 rubles per annum What would 
you call this—Klircct or indirect corruption^ An alliance between the gov¬ 
ernment and the syndicates, or “only” friendly relations? What role 
do the Chernovs, Tseretelis, Avksentyevs and Skobelevs play? A»c 
they the “direct” or only the indirect allies of the millionaire treasury 
looters^ 

The ommpotenee of “wealth” is thus more secure m a democratic re¬ 
public, since It does not depend on the faulty political shell of capitalism 
A democratic republic is the best possible political shell for capitalism, 
and, therefore, once capital has gamed control of this very best shell 
(through the Palchmskys, Chernovs, Tseretelis and Co ), it establishes its 
power so securely, so firmly, that no change, either of persons, of institu¬ 
tions, or of parties m the bourgeois-democratic republic, can shake it 

We must also note that Engels very definitely calls universal suff¬ 
rage an instrument of bourgeois rule Universal suffirage, he says, obvious¬ 
ly summing up the long experience of German Social-Democracy, is 

“ . an index of the maturity of the working class It cannot 

and never will be anything more m the modern state. ” 

The petty-bourgeois democrats, such as our Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks, and also their twin brothers, the social-chauvmists 
and opportunists of Western Europe, all expect “more” from universal 
suffrage. They themselves share and instil into the minds of the people 
the wrong idea that universal suffrage “in the modern state” is really 
capable of expressing the will of the majority of the toilers and of en¬ 
suring Its realization. 

Here we can only note this urong idea, only point out that Engels’ 
perfectly clear, precise and concrete statement is distorted at every step 
m the propaganda and agitation conducted by the “ofiScial” (« e , oppor- 
tumst) Socialist parties. A detailed elucidation of the utter falsity of 
this idea, which Engels brushes aside, is given in out further account of 
the views of Marx and Engels on the state. 
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Engels gives a general summary of his views in the most popular of 
his works in the following words 

‘‘The state, theicfore, has not existed fiom all eternity Theie 
have been societies which managed without it, which had no con¬ 
ception of the state and state power At a certain stage of economic 
development, which was necessaiily bound up with the cleavige 
of society into classes, the state became a necessity owing to this 
cleavage We ate now rapidly approaching a stage in the develop¬ 
ment of production at which the existence of these classes has not 
only ceased to be a necessity, but is becoming a positive hindrance 
to production. They will fall as inevitably as they arose at an ear¬ 
lier stage Along with them, the state will inevitably fall The so¬ 
ciety tlrat organizes production anew on the basis of the free and 
equal association of the producers will put the whole state machine 
where it will then belong in the museum of antiquities, side by 
side with the spinning wheel and the bronze axe 

Wc do not often come across this passage lit the propaganda and 
agitation litetature of present-day Social-Democracy But even when uc 
do come across it, it is genet ally quoted in the same manner as one bows 
before an icon, t e , tt is done nieiely to show official respect for 
Engels, and no attempt is made to gauge the breadth and depth of the 
revolution that this relegating of *‘the whole state machine to the 
museum of antiquities” presupposes In most cases we do not even find 
an understanding of what Engels calls the state machine 


•/, The ^^WitheuTvq Away'^ of the Sidle and Violent llaoJutiOv 

Engels’ words legarding the “withtung away” of the state \tcso 
widely known, they irc so often quoted, and they reveal the significance 
of the customaiy painting of Marxism to look like opportunism so clearly 
that we must deal with them m detail Wc shall quote the whole passage 
from which they are taken 

'"The 'piohtanat seizes the sfafe power and fiansfoims the meaub 
of pioduction tn Ihe firs* instance into state pioperty But in doing 
this, It puts an end to itself as the proletariat, it puts an end to all 
class differences and class antagonisms, ir puts an end also to the 
state as the state Foimcr society, moving in class antagonisms, 
had need of the state, that is, an organization of the exploiting 
class at e ich period for the maintenance of its external conditions 
of production, that is, therefore, for the fotcible holding down 
of the exploited class in (he conditions of oppiession (slavery, villein¬ 
age or serfdom, wage labour) determined by the existing mode 
of production The ''tatc was the official rcpicsentativc of society 
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as a whole, its embodiment m a visible corporation, but if was 
this only in so far as it was the state of that class which itsell, 
in Its epoch, represented society as a whole; in ancient times, 
the state of the slave-ownim^ citizens, in the Middle Ages, of the 
feudal nobility, in our epoch, of the bourgeoisie When ultimately 
it becomes really representative of society as a whole, it makcc. 
itself superfluous As soon as there is no longer any class of society 
to be held in subjection, as soon as, along with class domination 
and the struggle for individual existence based on the former an¬ 
archy of ptoduction, the collisions and excesses arising from these 
have also been abolished, there is nothing more to be repressed, 
which would make a special repressive force, a state, necessary 
The first act in which the state really comes forward as the repre 
sentative of society as a whole—the taking possession of the means 
of production in the name of society—is at the same time its last 
independent act as a state The interference of the state power in 
social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after another, 
and then cease> of itself The government of persons is replaced 
by the administration of things and the direction of the process 
of production The state is not ‘abolished/ it mthers away It is 
from this standpoint that we must appraise the phrase Tiee people’s 
state’—both its justification at times for agitational purposes, 
and Its ultimate scientific inadequacy—and also the demand of 
the so-called anarchists that the state should be abolished over¬ 
night” (Hen Eiigen Duhnng^s Bevohitwn in Science [Anti-Duhriny], 
pp 314-15 of the Lnglish edition) 

It may be said without fear of error that of this argument of Engels 
which is so singularly rich in ideas, only one point has become an integral 
part of Sociahst thought among modern Socialist parties, namel}, 
that according to Marx the state “withers away”—as distinct from the 
anarchist doctrine of the “abolition” of the state. To emasculate Marx¬ 
ism in such a manner is to reduce it to opportunism, for such an “inter¬ 
pretation” only leaves the hazy conception of a slow, even, gradual change, 
of absence of leaps and storms, of absence of revolution The current, 
widespread, mass, if one may say so, conception of the “withering away” 
of the state undoubtedly means the slurring over, if not the repudiation, 
of revolution. 

Such an “interpretation” is the crudest distortion of Marxism, advan¬ 
tageous only to the bourgeoisie, in point of theory, it is based on a dis 
regard for the most important circumstances and considerations pointed 
out, say, in the “summary” of Engels’ argument we have just quoted 
m full* 

In the first place, Engels at the very outset of his argument says that, in 
assuming state power, the proletariat by that “puts an end to the state 
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as the state ” It is not “good form” to ponder over what this means Ge¬ 
nerally, It IS either ignored altogether, or it is considered to be a piece 
of “Hegelian” “weakness” on Engels’ part As a matter of fact, however, 
these words briefly express the experience of one of the great proletarian 
revolutions, the Paris Commune of 1871, of which we shall speak in great¬ 
er detail in its proper place As a mattei of fact, Engels speaks here of 
“putting an end” to the bourgeois state by the proletarian revolution, 
while the words about its withering away refer to the remnants of the 
proletarian state aj er the Socialist revolution Accoiding to Engels the 
bourgeois state docs not “wither away,” but is '^'^p u t an end t o” by 
the proletariat in the course of the revolution What withers away after 
the revolution is the proletarian state or semi-state. 

Secondly, the state is a “special repressive force ” Engels gives this 
splendid and extremely profound definition here with complete lucidity 
And from it follows that the “special repressive force” for the suppression 
of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie, for the suppression of the millions 
of toilers by a handful of the rich, must be superseded by a “special le- 
pressive force” for the suppression of the bourgeoisie by the proletaiiat 
(the dictatorship of the proletariat) This is precisely what is meant by 
“putting an end to the state as the state ” This is precisely the “act” 
of taking possession of the means of production in the name of society. 
And It IS obvious that such a substitution of one (proletarian) “special 
repressive force” for another (bourgeois) “special repressive force” cannot 
possibly take place m the form of “withering away ” 

Thirdly, in regard to the state “withering away,” and the even more 
expressive and colourful “ceasing of itself,”^ Engels refers quite dearly 
and definitely to the period after “the state has taken possession 
of the means of production in the name of society,” that is, aftei the 
Socialist revolution. We all know that the political form of the “state” 
at that time is the most complete democracy. But it never enters the head 
of any of the opportunists who shamelessly distort Marxism that Engels 
here speaks oi demo a acy “withering away,” or “ceasing of itself ” This 
seems very strange at first sight, but it is “unintelligible” only to those 
who have not pondered over the fact that democracy is also a state and 
that, consequently, democracy will also disappear when the state disappears,. 
Revolution alone can “put an end” to the bourgeois state. The state in 
general, t e , the most complete dcmociacy, can only “wither away ” 

Fourthly, after formulating his famous proposition that “the state 
withers away,” Engels at once explains concretely that this proposition 
is directed equally against the opportunists and the anarchists In doing 
this, however, Engels puts m the forefront the conclusion deduced from 
the proposition, the “state withers away,” which is directed against the 
opportumsts. 

One can wager that out of every 10,000persons who have reader heard 
about the “withering away” of the state, 9,990 do not know, or do not 
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remember, that Engels did not direct the conclusions he deduced fiom this 
proposition against the anarchists alone. Of the remaining ten, piobably 
nine do not know the meaning of ^‘free people^s state” oi uhy an attack 
on this watchword contains an attack on the opportunists This is how 
history is written! This is how a great revolutionaiy doctrine is impeicep- 
tibly falsified and adapted to prevailing philistinism! The conclusion 
drawn against the anarchists has been repeated thousands of times, ^uU 
garized, dinned into people’s heads in the exudest fashion and has ic- 
quired the strength of a prejudice, whereas the conclusion diawn against 
the opportunists has been hushed up and ‘‘forgotten”! 

The “free people’s state” was a program demand and a popular slogan 
of the German Social-Democrats in the ’seventies The only political 
content of this slogan is a pompous philistine description of the concept 
democracy. In so far as it hinted m a lawful manner at a demoeiatic le- 
public, Engels was prepared to “justify” its use “for a time” from an 
agitational point of view But it was an opportunist slogan, for it not only 
expressed an embellishment of bouigcois democracy, but also a lack of 
understanding of the Socialist criticism of the state in general We 
aie in favour of a democratic republic as the best form of state for the 
proletariat under capitalism, but we ha\e no right to foiget that \k age- 
slavery IS the lot of the people even in the most democratic bourgeois 
republic Furthermore, every state is a “special repressive force” for the 
suppression of the oppressed class. Consequently, 7io state is a “free” or 
a “people’s state ” Marx and Engels explained this repeatedly to their 
party comrades in the ’seventies 

Fifthly, this vety same work of Engels', of which ever}onc icmeu bers 
the argument about the “witheiing away” of the state, also contains a 
disquisition on the significance of violent levolution Engels* historical 
analysis of its role becomes a veritable panegyric on violent revolution. 
This “no one remembers”, it is not good form in modern Socialist paities 
to talk or even think about the importance of this idea, and it plays no 
part whatever m their daily propaganda and agitation among the masses 
And yet, it is inseparably bound up with the “withering aw a} ” of the state 
into one harmonious whole. 

Heie IS Engels’ argument 

“That force, however, plays yet another role [other than that pf 
a diabolical power] in history, a revolutionary role, that, m the 
words of Marx, it is the midwife of every old society which is preg¬ 
nant with the new, that it is the instrument by the aid of which the 
social movement forces its way through and shatters the dead, fos¬ 
silized, political forms—of this there is not a word in Herr Duhring 
It is only with sighs and groans that he admits the possibility that 
force will perhaps be necessary for the overthrow of the economic 
system of exploitation—unfortunately, because all use of force. 
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forsooth, demoralizes the person who uses it And this in spite of 
the immense moral and spiritual impetus which has resulted 
from every viptonous revolution! And this in Germany, where a vio¬ 
lent collision—which indeed may be forced on the people—would 
at least have the advantage of wiping out the servility which has 
permeated the national consciousness as a result of the humiliation 
of the Thirty Years' War * And this paison'b mode of thought— 
lifeless, insipid and impotent—claims to impose itself on the most 
revolutionary party which history has known!’’ (P 193 of the third 
German edition, end of Chap IV, Part II ) 

How can this panegyric on violent revolution, which Engels insist¬ 
ently brought to the attention of the German Social-Democrats be¬ 
tween 1878 and 1894, i e , right up to the time of his death, be combined 
with the theory of the “witheiing away” of the state to foim a single doc¬ 
trine^ 

Usually the two views arc combined by means of eclecticism, by an 
unprincipled, or sophistic, arbittary selection (or a selection to please the 
powers that be) of one or another argument, and in ninety-mne cases out 
of a hundred (if not more often), it is the idea of the '"withering awa>” 
that is specially emphasized Eclecticism is substituted for dialectics— 
this IS the most usual, the most widespread phenomenon to be met with 
in present-day official Social-Democratic literatuie on Marxism This sort 
of substitution IS not new, of course, it is observed even in the history 
of classic Greek philosophy In painting Marxism to look like opportun¬ 
ism, the substitution of eclecticism for dialectics is the best method of 
deceiving the masses, it gives an illusory satisfaction, it seems to take 
into account all sides of the ptoccss, all tendencies of development, all 
the conflicting influences, and so forth, whereas in reality it presents 
no consistent and revolutions v conception of the process of social develop¬ 
ment at all 

We have alieady said above, and shall show more fully later, that the 
doctrine of Marx and Engels coneeimng the inevitability of a violent 
revolution refeis to the boiugcois state The latter cannot be superseded 
by the proletarian state (the dietatoiship of the proletariat) in the process 
of ^‘withering away”, as a general rule, this can happen only by means 
of a violent revolution The panegyric Engels sang in its honour, and 
which fully corresponds to Marx’s repeated declarations (recall the con¬ 
cluding passages of T^ie Poverty of Philosophy and 1 he Communist Mam- 
fesiOy with their proud and open declaration of the inevitability of a 

^ The reference here is to the thirty Years’ \Vu (1618-48) which bt‘;\n in 
Germany as a strup:glc of the German feudal princes it^ainst the power of the 
emperor Subsequently, however, due to the fact that the rn ijonty of the Ruropean 
countries became involved in the struggle, the war took on an international char 
acier The Thirty Years* Wrr led to the further political dismemberment of 
Germany, besides despoiling ind di. vastating the country to an extreme degree —Ed 
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violent revolution, tccall Alatx’s Critique of the Gotha Program* of 1875, 
m which, almost thuty years latei, he mercilessly castigates the opportun¬ 
ist character of that program)—this panegyric is by no means a mere 
‘‘impulse/' a mere declamation or a polemical sally The necessit) of 
systematically imbuing the masses with thi^ and precisely this view ot 
violent revolution lies at the loot of the irhole of Marx’s and Engels’ 
doctrine The betrayal of their doctrine by the social-chauvinwt and 
Kautskyan trends which now predominate is brought out in striking 
relief by the neglect of such propaganda and agitation by both these trends 

The substitution of the proletarian state for the bouigcois state is 
impossible without a violent revolution The abolition of the proletarian 
state, 1 e , of the state in genetal, is impossible except through the pioecss 
of “withering away ” 

Marx and Engels fully and concretel) enlarged on these views m study¬ 
ing each revolutionaiy situation sepiiately, in analysing the lessons 
of the experience of each individual revolution We shall now ptocccd 
to discuss this, undoubtedly the most impottant part of their doctrine^ 


O ll i P r E B II 

THE STATE AND REVOLUTION 
THE EXPERIENCE OF 1848-51 

1 The Eve of the Rr'inhiiiou 

The first woiks ot mature Marxism— 21ie Poviiiy of Pfnlo6o))hy and 
The Communist Manifesto —appealed on the eve of the Revolution 
of 1848 For this reason, in addition to presenting the general principles 
of Maixism, they reflect to a certain degree the conciete revolutionary 
situation of the time Hence, it will be more expedient, perhaps, to ex¬ 
amine what the authors of these works said about the state immediately 
before they drew conclusions from the experience of the yeais 1848-SI 

In The Poverty of Philosoyhij Marx wrote 

“The woiking class in the course of its development will sub¬ 
stitute for the old civil society an association which will exclude 
classes and their antagonism, and there will be no moic political 
power properly so-called, since political power is precisely the oflicial 
expression of class antagonism in civil society” (p 182 ot the 
Getman edition of 1885). 

It IS instructive to compare this geneial statement ot the idea of the 
state disappearing after classes have been abolished with the statement 

* Gotha Program —the ptoG;r'im of the Social Democratic Party of Germany 
adopted at the Gotha Con£;res> in 1875 —Ed 
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contained in The Commmii6t Manifesto, written by Marx and Engels 
a few months later—to be exact, in November 1847 

“In depicting the most general phases of the development of 
the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war, raging 
within existing society, up to the point where that war breaks out 
into open revolution, and wheie the violent overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the proletariat, , . 

“ . We have seen above that the first step in the revolution 

by the working class is to raise the proletariat to the position of 
ruling class, to win the battle of democracy 

“The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by 
degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instru¬ 
ments of production in the hands of the state, 2 e , of the proletariat 
organized as the ruling clas*^, and to increase the total of productive 
forces as rapidly as possible” (pp 31 and 37 of the seventh German 
edition of 1906) 

Hcie we have a formulation of one of the most remarkable and most 
important ideas of Marxism on the subject of the state, namely, the idea 
of the “dictatoiship of the proletariat” (as Marx and Engels began to 
call It after the Pans Commune), and also a very interesting definition 
of the state which also belongs to the category of the “forgotten words” 
of Marxism 'Hhe state,'" i c , ^Hhe proletauat 01 gam zed as the ruling cla^s ” 

This definition of the state has never been explained in the prevailing 
propaganda and agitation literature of the official Social-Democratic 
parties More than that, it has been forgotten, for it is absolutely irre¬ 
concilable with leformism, and is a slap in the face of the common oppor¬ 
tunist prejudices and philistine illusions about the “peaceful development 
of democracy.” 

The proletariat needs the state—this is repeated by all the opportunists, 
social-chauvinists and Kautskyites, who assure us that this is what 
Marx taught But they ^^forget" to add that, in the fiist place, according 
to Marx, the proletariat needs only a state which is withering away, ^.e,, 
a state so constituted that it begins to wither away immediately, and cannot 
but wither away Secondly, the toilers need a “state,” 2 e , “the proletariat 
organized as the ruling class ” 

The state is a special organization of force, it is the organization of 
violence for the suppression of some class What class must the proletariat 
suppress^ Naturally, only the exploiting class, t e , the bourgeoisie 
The toilers need a state only to overcome the resistance of the exploiters, 
and only the proletariat can direct this suppression, carry it out, for the 
proletariat is the only class that is consistently revolutionary, the only 
class that can unite all the toilers and the exploited in the struggle against 
the bourgeoisie, in completely displacing it 

The exploiting classes need political rule in order to maintain exploi¬ 
tation, 2 e , in the selfish interests of an insignificant minority and against 
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the interests of the vast majority of the people. The exploited classes need 
political rule in order completely to abolish all exploitation, z e , in the 
interests of the vast majority of the people, and against the interests 
of the insignificant minority consisting of the modern slave-owners—the 
landlords and the capitalists. 

The petty-bourgeois democrats, those alleged Socialists who substituted 
dreams of class harmony for the class struggle, even pictured the Socialist 
reformation in a dreamy fashion—not in the form of the overthrow of the 
rule of the exploiting class, but in the form of the peaceful submission of 
the minority to the majority which has become conscious of its aims This 
petty-bourgeois utopia, which is inseparably bound up with the idea of 
the state being above classes, led in practice to the betrayal of the interests 
of the tolling classes, as was shown, for example, by the history of the 
French revolutions of 1848 and 1871, and by the ‘^Socialists” joining bour¬ 
geois cabinets in England, France, Italy and other counties at the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries 

Marx fought all his life against this petty-bourgeois Socialism—now 
resutiected in Russia by the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik Parties 
He logically pursued his doctiine of the class struggle to the doctnre of 
political power, the doctrine of the state 

The overthrow of bourgeois tule can be accomplished only by the pro¬ 
letariat, as the particular class whose economic conditions of existence tram 
It for this task and provide it with the oppottunity and the power to 
perform it While the bourgeoisie breaks up and disintegrates the peasant- 
ly and all the petty-bourgeois strata, it welds together, unites andorganiz- 
es the proletariat Only the proletariat—by vittue of the economic role it 
plavs m large-scale production—is capable of acting as the leader of all 
the toiling and exploited masses, whom the bourgeoisie exploits, oppresses 
and crushes not less, and often more, than it does the pioletanans, but who 
are incapable of waging an independent sttuggle for their emancipation 

The doctrine of the class struggle, as applied by Marx to the question 
of the state and of the Socialist revolution, leads inevitably to the lecogni- 
tton of the political rule of the proletariat, of its dictatorship, i e , of power 
shared with none and relying directly upon the armed force of the masses 
The overthrow of the bourgeoisie can be achieved only by the proletariat 
becoming transformed into the ruling class^ capable of crushing the inevi¬ 
table and desperate resistance of the bourgeoisie, and of organizing all 
the toiling and exploited masses for the new economic order 

The proletariat needs state power, the centralized organization of force, 
the organizationof violence, for the purpose of crushing the resistance of the 
exploiters and for the purpose of leading the great mass of the population— 
the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie, the semi-pro let an a ns—in the work 
of orgamzing Socialist economy 

By educating the workers^ party, Marxism educates the vanguard 
of the proletariat which is capable of assuming power and of leading the 
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whole peojde to Socialism, of directing and organising the new order,of being 
the teacher, guide and leader of all the toilers and exploited in the task 
of building up their social life without the bourgeoisie and against the bour¬ 
geoisie As against this, the opportunism which now predominates breeds 
in the ranks of the workers ^ party representatives of the better paid workers, 
who lose touch with the rank and file, ""get along” faiily well under 
capitalism, and sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, i e , renounce 
theif role of revolutionary leadeis of the people against the boutgeoisie. 

Marx’s theory ‘"The state, i e , the proletariat organi:zed as the luling 
class,” IS inseparably bound up with all he taught on the revolutionary 
role of the proletariat in history The culmination of this role is the prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship, the political rule of the proletariat 

But if the proletariat needs a state as a special form of organization of 
violence against the bourgeoisie, the following deduction automatically 
arises IS It conceivable that such an organization can be created without 
first abolishing, destroying the state machine created by the bourgeoisie 
for (Iseip The Commnnist Mamjcbto leads straight to this deduction, and 
it IS of this deduction that Marx speaks when summing up the experience 
of the Revolution of 1848-51 


J* The Jteiolution Sunun^d Up 

Marx sums up the Revolution of 1848-51, in connection with the ques 
tionof the state we are concerned with, in the following passage m The 
KighUaith of Lovis Bomiparte 

But the revolution is thoroughgoing It is still in process 
of passing through purgatory It does its work methodically By 
December 2, 1851 [the day of Louis Bonaparte’s coup it had 

completed one-half of its preparatory work, it is now completing the 
other half First it perfected the parliamentary power, in order to be 
able to overthrow it Now that it has attained this, it perfects the 
ejcecvtiie poji^ei ^ reduces it to its purest expression, isolates it, 
sets It up against itself as the sole target, in order to concentrate 
all itiy fortes of destruction against it [italics ours] And when it has 
done this second half ot its preliminary work, Europe will leap 
from her seat and exultantlv exclaim well grubbed, old mole* 

'"This executive power with its monstrous bureaucratic and mili¬ 
tary organization, with its artificial state machinery embracing 
wide strata, with a host of officials numbering half a million, be¬ 
sides an army of another half million, this appalling parasitic growth, 
which enmeshes the body of French society like a net and chokes all 
Its pores, sprang up in the days of the absolute monarchy, with the 
decay of the feudal system, which it helped to hasten ” The first 
French Rc\olut]on de\doped centralization, “but at the same time 
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[it developed] the extent, the attiibutes and the agents of govern¬ 
mental authority Napoleon perfected this state machinery ” The 
Icgitimatist monarchy and the July monaichy “added nothing but a 
greater division of labour ” 

‘‘The parliamentary republic finally, in its struggle against 
the revolution, found itself compelled to strengthen, along with the 
repressive measures, the resources and centralisation of govern¬ 
mental powet All the ret^olution^ perfected 
this machine^ instead of smashing it u f [ita¬ 
lics ours] The parties that contended in turn foi domination regar¬ 
ded the possession of this huge state edifice as the principal spoils 
of the Mcior” (The Eighteenth Buimaire of Lovis Bona par if ^ pp. 
98-99, fourth cditiot, Hambuig, 1907) 

In this remarkable passage MatxJsm takes a tremendous step foi ward 
t^om\;i 2 itcdvjithThe Commvmst Manifesto, In the latter, the question of the 
state is still treated in an extremely abstract manner, in the most 
general terms and cxpicssions In the above-quoted passage, the question 
IS treated in a concrete manner, and the conclusion is most precise, de¬ 
finite, practical and palpable all the revolutions which have occurred up 
to now have helped to perfect the state machine, whereas it mu^t be 
smashed, broken 

This conclusion is the chief and fundamental thesis in the Marxian 
doctrine of the state And it is precisely this fundamental thesis which has 
been not only completely forgotten by the predominant official Social- 
Democratic Parties, but positively distorted, (as we shall see later) bv the 
foremost theoretician of the Second International, K Kautsky 

The Gommuiii'^t Manifesto gives a general summary of history, which 
compels us to regard the state as the organ of class rule and leads us to the 
inevitable conclusion that the proletariat cannot overthrow the bourgeoisie 
without fiist capturing political power, without attaining political 
supremacy, without transforming the state into the “proletariat organ¬ 
ised as the ruling class”, it inevitably leads to the conclusion that this 
proletarian state will begin to wither away immediately after its victory, 
because the state is unnecessary and cannot exist in a society in which 
there are no class antagonisms The question as to how, from the point 
of view of historical development, the substitution of the proletarian 
state for the bourgeois state is to take place is not raised 

Marx raises this question and answers it in 1852 True to his philosophy 
©f dialectical materialism, Marx takes as his basis the experience of 
the great years of revolution, 1848 to 1851 Here, as everywhere, his teach¬ 
ing IS the nummary of experience^ illuminated by a profound philosophical 
conception of the world and a rich knowledge of history 

The problem of the state is put concretely how did the bourgeois 
state, the state machine necessary for the rule of the bourgeoisie, come into 
being historically? What changes did it undergo, what evolution did it 
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uncleigo in the course of the bourgeois revolutions and in the face of the 
independent actions of the oppressed classes^ What are the tasks of the 
pioletariat in relation to this state machine^ 

The centralized state power that is peculiar to bourgeois society came 
into being in the period of the fall of absolutism Two institutions are most 
characteristic of this state machine, bureaucracy and a standing army 
In iheir works, Marx and Engels repeatedly mention the thousand threads 
which connect these institutions with the bourgeoisie. The experience of 
c\ci) woiker illustrates this connection m an extremely striking and im¬ 
pressive mannei. Fiom its own bitter experience, the working class learns 
lo recognize this connection, that is why it learns so quickly and why it 
so completely assimilates the doctrine which reveals this inevitable 
connection, a doctrine which the petty-bourgcois democrats either ignorant- 
Iv and light-heartedly deny, or, still more light-heartedly, admit “in 
general,*^ forgetting to diaw the corresponding practical conclusions 
The bureaucracy and the standing army are a ‘‘parasite” on the body 
of bourgeois society—a paiasite created by the inherent antagomsms which 
iend that society, but a parasite which “chokes all its pores” of life 
The Kautskyan opportunism now prevalent in official Social-Dcmocracv 
cof^siders the view that the state is a parasitic gron^ih to be the peculiar and 
exclusive attribute of anarchism Naturally, this distortion of Marxism 
is cxticmcly useful to those phihstines who have so utterly disgraced 
b )cialisin by justifying and embellishing the imperialist war with the term 
“defence of the fatherland”, but it is an absolute distortion nevertheless 
The development, perfection and strengthening of the bureaucratic 
and military apparatus proceeded during all the numerous bourgeois rev- 
<)lutJons which Europe has witnessed since the fall of feudalism It is 
picciscly the petty bourgeoisie that is attracted to the side of the big 
bourgeoisie and is subordinated to it to a large extent by means of this 
appalatus, which provides the upper strata of the peasantry, small artisans, 
tiadesmen and the like with comparatively comfortable, cpict and re¬ 
spectable jobs which raise their holders above the people Consider what 
happened in Russia during the six months following Fcbruaiy 27, 1917 
The go\cinmental posts which hitherto had been given by prefeience to 
inembeis of the Black-Hundreds now became the spoils of the Cadets, 
Menshe\iks and Socialist-Revolutionaries Nobody really thought of 
introducing any seiious reforms, every effort was made to put them off 
“until the Constituent Assembly was convened”, and to steadily put off the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly until the end of the war! But 
there was no delay, no waiting for the Constituent Assembly in the matter 
of dividing the spoils, of getting the posts of ministers, vice-ministers, 
governois general, etc , etc I The game of combinations that was played 
in forming the government was, in essence, only an expression of this di¬ 
vision and re-division of the “spoils,” which was going on high and low, 
throughout the country, in every department of central and local govern- 
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ment The bix months between February 27 and August 27, 1917, can be 
summed up, objectively summed up beyond all dispute, as follows reforms 
shelved, distribution of official posts accomplished and “mistakes” m 
the distribution corrected by a few re-distributions 

But the mole the bureaucratic apparatus is “re-distributed” among the 
various bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties (among the Cadets, Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, if we take the case of Russia), the more 
clearly the oppressed classes, with the proletariat at their head, become 
conscious of their irreconcilable hostility to the whole of bourgeois society 
That is why it is necessary for all bourgeois parties, even for the most 
democratic and “revolutionary-democratic” parties, to increase their re¬ 
pressive measures against the revolutionary proletaiiat to strengthen the 
apparatus of repression, 1 e , the state machine that we are discussing This 
course of events compels the revolution “io concent!ate all its forces 
(if destiuction'' agamst the state power, and to regard the problem, not 
as one of perfecting the state machine, but one oisrrmshmg and destroying it 
It was not logical reasoning, but the actual development of events, the 
living experience of 1848-51, that led to the problem being presented in 
this way The extent to which Marx held strictly to the solid ground of 
historical expeucnce can be seen from the fact that, in 1852, he did not yet 
deal concretely with the question of what was to take the place of the 
state machine that was to be destroyed Experience had not yet provided 
material for the solution of this problem which history placed on the order 
of the day later on, in 1871 In 1852 it was only possible to establish with 
the accuracy of scientific observation that the proletarian revolution had 
a p pt o a ch e d the task of “concentrating all its forces of destruction” 
against the state, of “breaking” the state machine 

Here the question may arise is it coriect to generalize the experience, 
observations and conclusions of Marx, to apply them to a field that is 
wider than the history of France during the three years 1848-51? Before 
proceeding to answer this question we shall recall a remark made by En¬ 
gels, and then we shall proceed to examine the facts In his introduction 
the third edition of The Eighteenth Brumaxre Engels wrote 

“France is the land, where, more than anywhere else, the historic¬ 
al class stiuggles were each time fought out to a decision, and wffierc, 
consequently, the changing political forms within which they occui 
and in which their results are summarized have likewise been 
stamped with the sharpest outlines The centre of feudalism in the 
Middle Ages, the model country of centralized monarchy restinu 
on estates since the Renaissance, France has demolished feudal 
ism in the Great Revolution and established the unalloyed rule of 
the bourgeoisie in a classical purity unequalled by any other Euro¬ 
pean land And the struggle of the upward striving proletanat 
against the ruling bourgeoisie also appeared here in an acute foim 
unknown elsewhere” (p 4 of the 1907 edition) 
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The last sentence is out of date, inasmuch as a lull has occurred in the 
revolutionary struggle of the French proletariat since 1871, although, 
long as this lull may be, it does not preclude the possibility that, in the 
coming proletarian revolution, France may once again reveal itself as the 
classic land of the class struggle to a finish 

Let us, however, cast a general glance over the history of the advanced 
countries at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
turies We shall see that the same process has been going on more slowly, 
in more varied forms, on a much wider field on the one hand, the develop¬ 
ment of "parliamentary power^' in the republican countries (France, Ame¬ 
rica, Switzerland), as well as in the monarchies (England, Germany to 
a certain extent, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, etc ), on the other hand, 
a struggle for power between the various bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
parties which distribute and re-distribute the "spoils” of office, while the 
foundations of bourgeois society remain unchanged Finally, the perfec¬ 
tion and consolidation of the "executive power,” its bureaucratic and 
military apparatus. 

There is not the slightest doubt that these features are common to 
the whole of the modern evolution of all capitalist states in general 
In the three years 1848-51 France displayed, in a swift, sharp, concentrated 
form, all the processes of development which are peculiar to the whole 
capitalist world 

Imperialism—the era of bank capital, the era of gigantic capitalist 
monopolies, the era of the transformation of monopoly capitalism into 
state-monopoly capitalism-—has particularly witnessed an unprecedented 
strengthening of the "state machine” and an unpecedented growth of 
Its bureaucratic and military apparatus, m connection with the increase 
in repressive measures against the proletariat in the monarchical as well 
as in the freest republican countries 

World history is now undoubtedly leading to the “concentration of 
all the forces” of the proletarian revolution on the “destruction” of the 
state machine on an incomparably larger scale than in 1852 

What the proletariat will put in its place is indicated by the extremely 
instructive material provided by the Pans Commune 

3m The Presenfation of the Question by Marx in 1852* 

In 1907, Mehnng, in the magazine Neue Zeit (Vol XXV, 2, p 164), 
published extracts from a letter from Marx to Weydemeyer dated March 5, 
1852 This letter, among other things, contains the following remarkable 
observation 

"And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering the 
existence of classes in modern society, nor yet the struggle between 

* This section was added by Lenin m the second Russian edition of The State, 
and PevohiUon, 1919 —Ed 
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them Long before me, bourgeois historians had described the histor¬ 
ical development of this class struggle, and bourgeois economists 
the economic anatomy of the classes What I did that was new 
was to prove 1) that the existence of classes is only bound up with 
particular, histone phases in the development of pioducUon [historic 
sche Entmcklungsphasen der Pwduktion], 2) that the class struggle 
necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletanat, 3) that this 
dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition 
of all classes and to a classless society 

In these words Marx succeeded in expressing with striking clarity, 
first, the chief and radical difference between his doctrine and that of the 
foremost and most profound thinkers of the bourgeoisie, and. Second, the 
essence of his doctrine of the state 

It is often said and written that the core of Marx's theory is the class 
struggle, but this is not true And from this error very often springs the 
opportunist distortion of Marxism, its falsification to make it acceptable 
to the bourgeoisie For the doctrine of the class struggle was created not 
by Marx, but by the bourgeoisie before and generally speaking it is 

acceptable to the bourgeoisie Those who recognize only the class struggle 
are not yet Marxists, they may be found to be still within the boundaries 
of bourgeois reasoning and bouigeois politics To limit Marxism to the 
doctrine of the class struggle means curtailing Marxism, distorting it, 
reducing it to something which is acceptable to the bourgeoisie Only he is 
a Marxist who extends the acceptance of the class struggle to the accept¬ 
ance of the dictatorship of the proletariat This is where the piofound diffet- 
ence lies between a Marxist and an ordinary petty (and even big) bourgeois 
This IS the touchstone on which the leal understanding and acceptance of 
Marxism should be tested And it is not surprising that when the history 
of Europe brought the working class face to face with this question in a 
practical way, not only all the opportumsts and reformists, but all the 
Kautskyites (people who vacillate between reformism and Marxism) 
proved to be miserable philistines and petty-bourgeois democrats who 
repudiated the dictatorship of the pioletariat Kautsky’s pamphlet, 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, published in August 1918, i e , long 
after the first edition of the present pamphlet, is an example of petty- 
bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base renunciation of it m practice, 
while hypocritically recognizing it in words (see my pamphlet, The Prole¬ 
tarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, Petrograd and Moscov, 
1918) 

Present-day opportunism in the person of its pimcipal lepresentatn e, 
the ex-Marxist, K Kautsky, fits in completely with Marx’s characteriza¬ 
tion of the bourgeois position quoted above, for this opportunism limits the 
field of recognition of the class struggle to the realm of bourgeois relation- 

* The Correspondence of Marx and Etigds - Fd 
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ships (Withmthis lealm, uithin its fi amcuoik, not a single educated li¬ 
beral will refuse to recognize the class struggle ‘'in principle”!) Oppoi« 
tunism does > of cct^r?/the recognition of class struggle to the mam point, 
to the period of transition from capitalism to Communism, to the period 
of the 01)61 throw and complete abolition of the bourgeoisie In rea]it\, 
this period inevitably becomes a period of an unprecedentedly violent cla‘^s 
struggle in unprecedentedly acute forms and, consequently, during tlis 
period the state must inevitably be a state that is democratic m a new 
way (for the pioletanat and the propeityless m general) ard dictatoiial 
in a new way (against the bourgeoisie) 

To proceed The essence of Marx’s doctrine of the state is assimilated 
only by those who undeistand that the dictatorship of a Single class is 
nccessar) not only for class society in general, not only for the proleUirmi 
which has overthiown the bourgeoisie, but for the entire hisioucal pericd 
which separates capitalism from “classless society,” from Communism. 
The forms of bourgeois states are extremely varied, but in essence they 
arc all the same in one way or another, in the final analysis, all these 
states arc ineMtably the dictator^hrp of the Imnqioibie The traiisition 
from capitalism to Communism will certainly create a great \aiiet} ard 
abundance of political foims, but then tssenre will ircMiibh le the 
same the ihrfatoibhip of the pioletai lat 


C II V p r E R HI 

THh STATL \ND PJ-VOLLTION 
bXPbRlPNC.F OF THh PARIS ( OMMUNb OF 1871 
M\RX’:5 \N\LYSH 

/. Wloifon Lay the Heroism oj th<^ Lom'tnnnaKi^n Atfpinpf't 

It IS veil kiown that in the autumn of 1870, a few months befoic the 
Commune, Marx warned the Pans workers that any attempt to o\crthrovv 
the go\ciiment would be tl c folly of despair Butwhen, in March 1871, 
a decisive battle was foicid upon the workers and they accepted it, when 
the uprising had become a fact, Marx greeted the proletarian rc\olution 
with the greatest enthusiasm, in spite of unfascurable auguries Marx 
did not assume the rigid attitude of pedantically condemning an “untime¬ 
ly” mo\ement as did the ill-famed Russian renegade from Marxism, 
Plekhanov, who, in November 1905, wrote encouragingly about thework- 
ers ’ and peasants’ struggle, but, after December 1905, cried, liberal 
fashion “They should not have taken to arms ” 

Marx, however, was not only enthusiastic about the heroism of the 
Communards who “stormed Heaven,” as he expressed it Although it did 
not achieve its aim, he regarded the mass revolutionary rrovetrent as a 
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hibtoiic expeiimcnt of momentous impoitance, as an advance ot the world 
ptoletarian revolution, as a practical step that was more important than 
hundreds of programs and discussions Marx conccncd his task to be 
to analyse this experiment, to draw lessons in tactics from it, to rc-exam- 
ine his theory in the new light it afforded 

The only “correction’' Marx thought it necessai v to make m The Commu- 
nist Manifesto, he made on the basis of the revolutionary experience of 
the Pans Communards 

The last preface to the new German edition of The Commmust Majiifes- 
to, signed by both its authors, is dated June 24, 1872 In this preface the 
authors, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, sa) that the program of The 
Communist Manifesto “has in some details become anLiqnatecr’ now, and 
they go on to say 

^‘One thing especially nus piotid by the Commune, tiz , that ^the 
woiking class cannot simply lay hold of the ready made state rmtehmiry 
and wield it for its own puiposes 

The authors took the words in single quotation maiks in this passage 
fiom Maix s book. The Civil War ui Fiance 

Thus, Maix and Engels regarded one of the pimcipal and iiindamental 
lessons of the Pins Commune as being of such momentous importance 
that they introduced it as a vital coirection into The Communist Manifesto 

It is extremely characteiistie that it is precisely this \ital correction 
that has been distorted by the opportunists, and its meaning, probably 
IS not known to nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine hundredths, of the readers 
ot The Communist Manifesto We shall deal wnth this distortion more fuJh 
tiuthei on, in a chapter devoted specially to distortions Here it will be 
sufficient to note that the current vulgat “interpretation" of Marx’s 
famous uttciance )ust quoted is that Marx here emphasizes the idea of 
gradual development m contradistinction to the Seizure of powxr, and 
so on 

As a mattei of fact, r i a c t I y the opposite is the 
(use Marx’s idea is that the w^orking class must break up smash 
ihe “leady-made state machinciy,’’ and not confine itself merel} to laying 
hold of it 

On April 12, 1871, ? e , just at the time of the Commune, Maix wrote 
to Kugelmann 

“If )ou look at the last chaptei of my Eighteenth Biumaue, )ou 
wnll find that I say that the next attempt of the French revolu¬ 
tion wall be no longer, as before, to transfer the bureaucratic military 
machine from one hand to anothei, but to snuish it [Marx’s italics— 
the original is zeibiechen], and that is a preliminary condition for 
every real people’s revolution on the Continent And this is what 
our heioic Party comrades in Pans aie attempting ” \Ncue Zeit, 
Vol XX, 1, 1901-02, p 709 The lettets of Marx to Kugelmann have 
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come out in Russian in no less than two editions, one of them edited 
and With an intioduction by me *) 

The words, “to smash the bureaucratic-militaty state machine/’briefly 
express the principal lesson of Marxism on the tasks of the proleta- 
iiat in iclation to the state during a revolution And it is precisely this 
lesson that has been not only completely forgotten, but positively 
distorted, in the pievailmg Kautskyan “inteipretation” of Marxism 

As for Maix’s icference to The Eighteenth Biumaiiey we quoted the 
corresponding passage in full above 

It IS interesting to note two particular points in the above quotedpas- 
sage in Marx’s aigumcnt First, he confines his conclusions to the Conti- 
nent This was natural in 1871, when England was still the model of a purely 
capitalist country, but without militarism and, to a considerable degree, 
without a bureaucracy Hence, Marx excluded England, where a revolu¬ 
tion, even a people’s revolution, could be conceived of, and was then pos¬ 
sible, without the condition of first destroying the “ready-made state ma¬ 
chinery ” 

Today, in 1917, in the epoch of the fust great imperialist war, this 
qualification made by Maix is no longer valid Both England and 
America, the greatest and last representatives—in the whole world—of 
Anglo-Saxon “liberty,” in the sense that militarism and bureaucracy were 
absent, have today plunged headlong into the all-European filthy, bloody 
morass of bureaucratic-military institutions to which everything is 
subordinated and which trample everything under-foot Today, in England 
and in America, too, the preliminary condition for “every real people’s re 
\olution” IS the smashing, the destruction of the “ready-made 
state machinery” (brought in those countries, between 1914 and 1917, 
to “European,” general imperialist perfection) 

Secondly, particular attention should be paid to Marx’s extremely 
profound remark that the destruction of the bureaucratic-military state 
machine is “a prelimmarv condition for every real people's revolution ” 
This idea of a “people’s” revolution seems strange coming from Marx 
and the Russian Plekhanovites and Mensheviks, those followers of Struve 
who wish to be legarded as Marxists, might possibly declare such an 
expression to be a “slip of the pen ” They have reduced Marxism to such 
a state of wretched “liberal” distortion that nothing exists for them be¬ 
yond the antithesis between bourgeois revolution and proletarian revo¬ 
lution—and even this antithesis they interpret in an entirely lifeless way 
If, for example, we take the revolutions of the twentieth century, we 
shall, of course, have to admit that the Portuguese and the Turkish revo¬ 
lutions are both bourgeois revolutions Neither, however, is a “people’s” 
revolution, inasmuch as in neither of them does the mass of the people, 

• See I tinn, Selecft^d Woils, \ ol \1, Fng ed , p 712— Ed 
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the enotmous majority, come out actively, independently, with its own 
economic and political demands to any noticeable degree On the other 
hand, although the Russian bourgeois revolution of 1905-07 presented 
no sijch “brilliant’’ successes as at times fell to the lot of the Portuguese 
and Turkish revolutions, it was undoubtedly a “real people *s” revolution, 
since the mass of the people, the majority, the “lowest social ranks,” 
crushed by oppression and exploitation, rose independently and put on 
the entire course of the revolution the impress of their demands, of their 
attempts to build in their own way a new society in place of the old society 
that was being destroyed 

In Europe, in 1871, there was not a single countr) on the Ointment 
in which the proletariat constituted the majority of the people A “people ’s’’ 
revolution, one that actually swept the majority into its stream, could 
be such only if it embraced both the proletariat and the peasantry These 
two classes then constituted the “people ” These two classes were united 
by the fact that the “bureaucratic-military state machine” oppressed, 
crushed, exploited them To smash this machine, to breaL it up —this is what 
!s truly in the interests of the “people,” of the majority, of the workers and 
most of the peasants, this is what is “the preliminary condition” for a 
free alliance between the poor peasants and the proletarians, without 
such an alliance democracy is unstable and Socialist ransformation is 
impossible 

. As IS well known, the Pans Commune strove fo such an alliance, 
although It failed to achieve it owing to a number of circumstances, internal 
and external 

Consequently, in speaking of a “real people’s revolution,”Marx, with^ 
out in the least forgetting the peculiar characteristics of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie (he spoke a great deal about them and often), took strict account 
of the class relations that actually existed in the majority of continental 
countries in Europe in 1871 On the other hand, he asserted that the 
“smashing” of the state machine was necessary in the interests of the work¬ 
ers and of the peasants, that it unites them, that it places before them 
the common task of removing the “parasite” and of superseding it bv 
something new 

By what exactly^ 

2 What Is to Supersede the Smashed State Marhinp"^ 

In 1847, in The Communist Manifesto^ Marx’s answer to this question 
was still a purely abstract one, or, to speak more correctly, it was an answer 
that indicated the problem, but did not solve it The answer given in 
The Communist Manifesto was that “the proletariat organi2ed as the ruling 
class,” the “winning of the battle of democracy” was to supersede 
thiS' machine 
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Marx did not diop into utopia, he expected the eift)ience of the ma^s 
movement to provide the reply to the question of the exact forms the organi¬ 
zation of the proletariat as the ruling class will assume and the exact manner 
in which this organization will be combined with the most complete, most 
consistent “winning of the battle of democracy ” 

Marx subjected the expeiicnce of the Commune, meagre as it was, to 
the most careful analysis in The CiviJ War in France Let us quote the 
most important passages of this work 

Originating from the days of the Middle Ages, theie de\eloped 
in the nineteenth century “the centralized state power, with its 
ubiquitous organs of standing army, police, bureaucracy, clergy 
and judicature With the development of class antagonisms between 
capital and labour, “ the state power assumed more and moie 
the character of the national power of capital ovci labour, of a public 
force organized for social enslavement, of an engine of class despo 
tism After every revolution marking a progressive phase in the class 
struggle, the purely repressive character of the state power stands 
out in bolder and bolder relief ” After the Revolution of 1848-49, 
the state power became “the national war engine of capital against 
• labour ” The Second Empire* consolidated this 

“The direct antithesis to the Empire was the Commune 
It was the “positive form” of “a republic that was not only” 
to supersede the monarchical form of class rule, but class rule 
Itself ” 

What was this “positive” form of the proletarian, the Socialist repub- 
Tic^ What was the state it was beginning to cieate^ 

“The first decree of the Commune was the suppiession of 
the standing army, and the substitution for it of the armed people ” 

This demand now figures in the program of every party calling itself 
Socialist But the value of their programs is best shown by the behavioui 
of our Soeialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who, precisely after 
the revolution of February 27, refused to cany out this demand’ 

“The Commune was formed of the municipal councillors, chosen 
by Liniveisal sufirage in the various wards of the town, responsible 
. and revocable at short terms The majority of its members were- 
naturally working men, or acknowledged representatives of the 
working class Instead of continuing to be the agent of the 

Central Government, the police was at once stripped of its political 
attributes, and turned into the responsible and at all times tevocable 
agent of the Commune So were the officials of all other branches of 
the administration From the mcmbeis of the Commune downwards, 

• Second Etnpiie —i e , the empire under Napoleon TIX -Louib Bonipartc 
(1852 70) as distinct iroin that N ipokon I (1804 14) Pd 
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the public service had to be done at nv'ihmti 6 ivages The \ested 
interests and the representation allowances of the high dignitaries 
of state disappeared along with the high dignitaries themselves 

^‘Having once got rid of the standing army and the police, the 
physical force elements of the old government, the Commune w^as 
anxious to break the spiritual force of repression, the ‘parson- 
power’ 

“The judicial functionaries were to be divested of [their] sham 
independence ” they ‘‘were to be elective, responsible and 
revocable ” 

Thus the Commune appears to have substituted “only” fuller democracy 
foi the smashed state machine abolition of the standing arni), all official s 
to be elected and subject to recall But as a matter of fact this “only” signi - 
fies a gigantic supersession of certain institutions by other institutions of 
a fundamentally different order This is acaseof “quantity becoming trans¬ 
formed into quality” demociacy, introduced as full} and consistently 
as is in general conceivable, is transformed from bourgeois democracy 
into proletarian democracy, from the state (=a special force for the sup¬ 
pression of a particular class) into something which is no longer really 
a state 

It IS still necessary to suppress the bourgeoisie and crush its resistance. 
This was particularly necessary for the Commune, and one of the reasons 
for Its defeat w^as that it did not do this with sufficient determination 
But the organ of suppression is now the majority of the population, and 
not a minority, as was always the case under slavery, serfdom and wage- 
slavery And since the majority of the people itself suppresses its oppres¬ 
sors, a “special force” for suppiession \s n o I o n g e'l necessaiy^ 
In this sense the state begins to wiihe'i away Instead of the special institu¬ 
tions of a privileged minority (privileged officialdom, the command of 
the standing at my), the majority itself can diiectly fulfill all these functions, 
md the more the functions of state powxr devolve upon the people generally 
the less need is there for the existence of this power 

In this connection the measures of the Commune emphasized by Marx 
are particularly noteworthy, iiz , the abolitionof all representation allow¬ 
ances, and of all monetary privileges in the case of officials, the reduction 
of the remuneration of a//servants of the state to the level of workmen's 
wages ”This shows more clearly than anything else the turn fiom bourgeois 
democracy to proletarian democracy, from the democracy of the oppressors 
to the democracy of the oppressed classes, from the state as a ^^spectal 
force'^ for the suppression of a definite class to the suppression of the op¬ 
pressors by the general force of the majority of the people—the workers 
and the peasants And it is precisely on this most striking point, perhaps 
the most important as far as the problem of the state is concerned, that the 
teachings of Marx have been most completely forgotten^ In popular com- 
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mentaries, the number of which is legion, this is not mentioned It is “good 
form’* to keep silent about it as if it were a piece of old-fashioned “naivety,” 
)ust as the Christians, after Christianity had attained the status of a 
state religion, “forgot” the “naivete” of primitive Christianity with its 
democratic revolutionary spirit. 

The reduction of the remuneration of the highest state officials seems 
to be “simply” a demand of naive, primitive democracy One of the “found¬ 
ers” of modern opportunism, the ex-Social-Democrat, Eduard Bernstein, 
has more than once exercised his talents in repeating the vulgar bourgeois 
jeers at “primitive” democracy Like all opportunists, and like the present 
Kautskyans, he utterly failed to understand that, first of all, the transition 
from capitalism to Socialism is ’impossible without some “reversion” to 
“primitive” democracy (for how else can the majority, and even the whole 
population, proceed to dischaige state functions^), and, secondly, he forgets 
that “primitive democracy” based on capitalism and capitalist culture is 
not the same as primitive democracy in pre-historic or pre-capjtalist 
times Capitalist culture has created large-scale production, factories, 
railways, the postal service, telephones, etc , and on this basis the great 
majority of the functions of the old “state power” have become so simpli¬ 
fied and can be reduced to such simple operations of registration, filing 
and checking that they can be easily performed by every literate person, 
can quite easil} be performed for ordinary “workmen’s wages,” and can 
(and must) be stripped of every shadow of privilege, of every semblance 
of “official grandeur ” 

All officials, without exception, elected and subject to recall at any 
time, their salaries reduced to the level of ordinary “workmen’s wages”— 
these simple and “self-evident” democratic measures, while completely 
uniting the interests of the workers and the majority of the peasants, at 
the same time serve as a bridge between capitalism and Socialism These 
measures concern the purely political reconstruction of society, but, of 
course, they acquire their full meaning and significance only m connection 
with the “expropuation of the expropriators” either being accomplished 
or in preparation, % e , with the transformation of capitalist private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production into social ownership 

“The Commune,” Marx wrote, “made that catchword of hour- 
geois revolutions, cheap government, a reality by destroying the 
two greatest souices of expenditure—the standing army and state 
functionarism ” 

From the peasantry, as from other sections of the petty bourgeoisie, 
only an insignificant few “rise to the top,” “get on in the world” in the 
bourgeois sense, ? e , become either well-to-do people, bourgeois, or 
officials in secure and privileged positions In every capitalist country 
where there is a peasantry (as there is in most capitalist countries), the vast 
majority of the peasants are oppressed by the government and long for 
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Its overthrow, long for ''cheap'' government This can be achieved only 
by the proletariat, and by achieving it, the proletariat at the same time 
takes a step towards the Socialist teconstruction of the state 


S Abolition of Parhamentarisin 

"The Commune/'Marx wrote, "was to be a working, not a par¬ 
liamentary body, executive and legislative at the same time ” 
“Instead of deciding once in three or six years which membei 
of the ruling class was to represent and repress (ver-und 
zerirefen) the people in pailiament, universal suffrage was to serve 
the people, constituted in Communes, as individual sufiFiage serves 
every other employer in the search for the workmen and mana¬ 
gers in his business ” 

Thanks to the prevalence of sociahchauvinism and opportunism, this 
remarkable criticism of parliamentarism made in 1871 also belongs now^ 
to the "forgotten words’’ of Marxism The Cabinet Ministers and profes¬ 
sional parliamentarians, the traitors to the proletariat and the "practical” 
Socialists of our day, have left all criticism of parliamentarism to the 
anarchists, and, on this wonderfully intelligent ground, they denounce 
all criticism of parliamentarism as "anarchism”! 1 It is not surpris¬ 
ing that the proletariat of the "advanced” parliamentary countries, dis¬ 
gusted with such "Socialists” as Messrs Scheidemanns, Davids, Legiens, 
Sembats, Renaudels, Hendersons, Vanderveldes, Staunings, Brantings, Bis- 
solatisandCo , has been more and more giving its sympathies to anarcho- 
syndicalism, in spite of the fact that the latter is but the twin brother of 
opportunism 

But for Marx revolutionai y dialectics w as never the empty fashionable 
phrase, the toy rattle, which Piekhanov, Kautsky and the others have 
made of it Marx knew how to break with anarchism ruthlessly for its 
inability to make use even of the "pig-sty” of bourgeois parliamentar¬ 
ism, especially when the situation is obviously not revolutionary, but 
at the same time he knew how to subject parliamentarism to genuine 
revolutionary-proletarian criticism. 

To decide once every few years which member of the ruling class is 
to repress and oppress the people in parliament—this is the real essence 
of bourgeois parliamentarism, not only in parliamentary-constitutional 
monarchies, but also in the most democratic republics 

But if It is the state wx are to examine, and if parliamentarism is to 
be regarded as one of the institutions of the state from the point of view 
of the tasks of the proletariat in this field, what is the way out of 
parliamentarism^ How can it be dispensed with^ 

Once again w’e must repeat the lessons of Marx, based on the study of 
the Commune, have been so completely forgotten that any criticism of 
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parliamentaiisni, other than anaichibt oi leactionai) ciiticisni, is quite 
unintelligible to the present-day “Social-Demociat'’ (read present-day 
traitor to Socialism) 

The way out of parliamentarism is not, of course, the abolition of the 
representative institutions and the electoral principle, but the conversion 
of the representative institutions from mere “talking shops” into working 
bodies “The Commune was to be a working, not a parliamentary body, 
executive and legislative at the same time ” 

“A working, not a parliamentary body”—this hits straight from the 
shoulder at the piescnt-day parliamentarians and parliamentary “lap- 
dogs” of Social-Democracy! Take any parliamentary country, from Amer¬ 
ica to Switzerland, from France to England, Noiway and so forth—in 
t'lese countries the actual work of the “state” is done behind the scenes 
and IS carried on by the depaitments, chancelleries and General Staffs 
Parliament itself is given up to talk for the special purpose of fooling the 
“common people ” This is so true that even in the Russian republic, 
a bourgeois-democratic republic, all these sms of parliamentarism were 
immediately icvcaled, even before a real parliament was created The 
heroes of rotten philistinism, such as the Skobeievs and Tseretelis, the 
Chernovs and Avksentievs, have managed to pollute even the Soviets 
with the most disgusting bouigeois pailiamentarism and to convert them 
into mere talking shops In the Soviets, the Right Ilonouiable “Socialist” 
Ministeis are fooling the credulous rustics with phrasemongering and 
resolutions In the government itself a soit of permanent quadrille is 
going on in order that, on the one hand, as many Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks as possible may m turn get near the ‘"pie,” the lucrative 
and honourable posts, and that, on the other hand, the “attention of 
the people” may be engaged Meanwhile, the leal “^tatc” business is being 
done in the chancelleries and General Staffs 

Dyelo Naroda^ the organ of the luling “Socialist-Revolutionary” 
Party, recently admitted m an editorial article—with the matchless can¬ 
dour of people of “good society,” in which “all” are engaged in political 
prostitution—that even m those Ministries of which the “Socialists” 
(save the mark) are at the head, the whole buicaucratie apparatus has in 
fact remained as of old, is working in the old way and “freely” sabotaging 
revolutionary measures Even without this admission, would not the actual 
history of the participation of the Socialist-Re\olutionanes and Menshe¬ 
viks in the government prove this^ The only characteristic thing in this 
is that, in the Ministerial company of the Cadets, Messrs Chernovs, Rus- 
sanovs, Zenzmovs and the other editors of Dyelo Naroda have so completely 
lost all sense of shame as to unblushingly proclaim, as if it were a mere 
bagatelle, that iii “their” Ministries everything has remained as of oldU 
Revolutionary-democratic phrases to gull the rural Simple Simons, 
bureaucracy and red tape for the “benefit” of the capitalists—that is the 
essence of the “honest” coalition 
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The Coinniune Avas to have substituted for the venal and lotten parlia¬ 
mentarism of bourgeois society institutions in which freedom of opinion 
and discussion would not have degenerated into deception, for the parlia¬ 
mentarians would have had to work themselves, would have had to exe¬ 
cute their own laws, themselves to test then lesults in real life, and would 
have been directly lesponsible to their constituents Representative insti¬ 
tutions would have lemained, but there was to have bcenrio parliamentarism 
as a special system, as the division of labour between the legislatue 
and the executive, as a privileged position for the deputies We cannot 
imagine democracy, rot even proletarian democracy, without represent^ 
ative institutions, but we can ard mnst imagire dtirocracy without par¬ 
liamentarism, if ciitici^^m of bourgeois society is mere empty words 
for us, if the desiie to o^eitbow tie rule of the bourgeoisie is our earn 
est and sincere dcsiie and not a nxie ‘‘election” cry for catching 
workers^ votes, as it is with the Mensheviks and Socialist-Rexolutionaties, 
the Schcidemanns, Lcgiens, Sembats and Vanderveldcs 

It IS extremely instructive to rote that, in speaking of the functiorr 
of the officials tc//o are neccssarv tor the Con mune and for the pioletarian 
democracy, Maixcompaies them to the woikeis of ^Tveiy other employer,” 
that is, of the ordinary capitalist entetprjsc, with us “worker*?^ foremen 
and clerks 

There is no trace of utopianum uiM ux, in the sense that he invented 
or imagined a “new” society No, he studied the both of the new society 
from the old, the forms of transition from the latter to the former as 
a natural-historical process He examined the actual experience of a mass 
proletairan movement and tried to draw practical lessons from it Ho 
“learned” from the Commune, just as all the gieat revolutionary thinkers 
were not afraid to learn from the experience of the great movements ot 
the oppressed classes, and never preached them pedantic “sermons” 
(such as Plekhanov’s “they should not have taken to arms”, or TscieteliN 
“a class must limit itself”) 

There can be no thought ot destroying bureaucracy immediately, every¬ 
where and completely That is utopia But to sma&h the old bureaucratje 
machine at once anel to begin immediately to construct a new one that 
will en'^blc all bureaucracy to be gradually abolished is not utopia, it is 
borne out by the experience of the Commune, it is the direct and immediate 
task of the revolutionary proletariat 

Capitalism simplifies the functions of “state” administration, it makc'^ 
it possible to throw “official grandeur” aside and to reduce the whole busi¬ 
ness to a matter of organising the proletarians (as the ruling class), which 
will hire “workers, foremen and clerks” in the name of the whole of society 

We are not Utopians, we do not indulge in “dreams” of dispensing 
at once with all administration, with all subordination, these anarchist 
dreams, based upon a lack of understanding of the tasks of the proletarian 
dictatorship, are totally alien to Marxism, and, as a matter of fact, serve 
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only to postpone the Socialist revolution until human natuie has 
changed No, we want the Socialist revolution with human nature as it is 
now, with human natuie that cannot dispen e with subotdination, contiol 
and “foremen and clerks ” 

But the subordination must be to the armed vanguard of all theexploit^ 
ed, of all the toilers, i ^ , to the proletariat Measures can and must be taken 
at once, overnight, to substitute for the specific “official grandeur’’ of state 
officials the simple functions of “woikmen and managers,” functions 
which are already fully within the capacity of the average city dweller 
and can well be performed for *Vorkmen’s wages ” 

We ourselvesy the workers, will organise large-scale production on the 
basis of what capitalism has already ctcated, relying on our own ex¬ 
perience as workers, establishing strict, iron discipline supported by the 
state power of the armed workers, wc shall reduce the role of the state 
officials to that of simply carrying out our instructions as responsible, 
revocable, modestly paid “managers” (of course, with the aid of techni¬ 
cians of all sorts, types and degrees) This is our proletarian task, this 
IS what we can and must start with in carrying out the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion Such a beginning, on the basis of large-scale production, will of 
Itself lead to the gradual “withering away” of all bureaucracy, to the grad¬ 
ual creation of an order, an order without quotation maiks, which will 
be different from wage-slavery, an order in which the functions of control 
and accounting—becoming more and moie simple—^will be performed by 
each in turn, will then become a habit and will finally die out as the spe- 
(lal functions of a special section of the population 

A witty German Social-Democrat of the seventies of the last centuiy 
called the po&t-offtce an example of the Socialist system This is very true 
At present the post-office is a business oiganized on the Jmes of a state 
capitalist monopoly Imperialism is gradually transfoiming all trusts 
into organizations of a similar type, in which, over the “common” toilers, 
who arc overworked and starved, there stands the same bourgeois bu¬ 
reaucracy But the mechanism of social management is here already to 
hand Overthrow the capitalists, crush the resistance of these exploiters 
with the iron hand of the armed workers, smash the bureaucratic machine 
of the modern state—and you will have a mechanism of the highest technic¬ 
al equipment, free fiom the “parasite,” capable of being wielded by the 
united workers themselves, who will hire their own technicians, man¬ 
agers and bookkeepers, and pay them all, as, indeed all “state” officials 
in general, ordinary workmen’s wages Here is a concrete, practical 
task, immediately possible of fulfilment in relation to all trusts, a task 
that will free the toilers from exploitation and take into account what 
the Commune had already begun to practise (particularly m the field 
of state construction) 

Our immediate object is to organize the n^hole national economy on 
the lines of the postal system, so that the technicians, managers, bookkeep- 
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ers, as weli as all officials, shall receive salaries no higher than “work¬ 
men’s wages,” all under the control and leadership of the armed proletariat. 
It is such a state, standing on such an economic basis, that we need 
This is what will bring about the abolition of parliamentarism and the 
preservation of representative institutions This is what will rid the la¬ 
bouring classes of the prostitution of these institutions by the bourgeoisie. 


4 Organization of National Unity 

“ In a rough sketch of national organisation which the Com¬ 
mune had no time to develop, it states clearly that the Commune was 
to be the political form of even the smallest country hamlet ” 
The Communes were to elect the “National Delegation” in Pans 
“ The few but important functions which still would remain for 
a central government were not to be suppressed, as has been inten¬ 
tionally misstated, but were to be discharged by Communal and 
therefore strictly responsible agents The unity of the nation was 
not to be broken, but, on the contrary, to be organized by the Commu¬ 
nal Constitution, and to become a reality by the destruction of 
the state power which claimed to be the embodiment of that unity 
independent of, and superior to, the nation itself, from which it 
was but a parasitic excrescence While the merely repressive or¬ 
gans of the old governmental power were to be amputated, its le¬ 
gitimate functions were to be wrested from an authority usurping 
pre-eminence over society itself, and restored to the responsible 
agents of society 

. To what extent the opportunists of present-day Social-Democracy 
have failed to understand—or perhaps it would be more true to say, did 
not want to understand—these observations of Marx is best shown by the 
book of Herostratean fame of the renegade Bernstein, The Premises of 
Socialism and the Tasks of Social-Demociacy It is precisely in connection 
with the above passage from Marx that Bernstein wrote that this program 
in Its political content, in all its essential features, displays the great¬ 
est similarity to the federalism of Proudhon In spite of all the other 
points of difference between Marx and the ^petty-bourgeois’ Proudhon 
[Bernstein places the word “petty-bourgeois” in quotation marks in 
order to make it sound ironical], on these points their ways of thinking 
resemble each other as closely as could be ” Of course, Bernstein contin¬ 
ues, the importance of the mumcipalities is growing, but “it seems doubt¬ 
ful to me whether the first task of democracy would be such a dissolution 
[Auflosung] of the modern states and such a complete transformation 
[Umimndlung] of their organization as is visualized by Marx and Proud¬ 
hon (the formation of a National Assembly from delegates of the provin¬ 
cial or district assemblies, which, in their turn, would consist of delegates 
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from the Communes, so that the uhole pievious mode of national rep- 
icsentation would vanish completely (Bernstein, Premises^ pp» 134 ard 
136 of the German edition of 1899), 

To confuse Marx’s views on the ^‘destruction of the state power—of 
the parasitic excrescence” with Proudhon ^s federalism is positively mon¬ 
strous I But It IS not an accident, for it never occurs to the opportunist 
that Marx docs not speak here about fcdcialism as opposed to centralism, 
hut about smashing the old, bourgeois state machine which exists in all 
bourgeois countries 

The only thing that penetrates the opportunist’s mind is vhat he sees 
around him, in a society of pctty-bourgcois philistinism and “reformist” 
stagnation, namely, only “municipalitiesThe opportunist has even for¬ 
gotten how to think about proletaiian revolution 

It is ridiculous! But the remaikable thing is that nobody disputed Bein 
stein on this point Bernstein has been icfuted by many, especially b\ 
Plekhanov in Russian literature and by Kautsky in European literature, but 
neither of them said anyth'ing aboutdistortion of Marx by Bernstein 
To such an extent has the opportunist forgotten to think in a revolu 
tionary vay and to ponder over revolution that he attributes “federalism” 
to Marx and confuses him wiih the founder of anarchism, Proudhon 
And Kautsky and PLkhanov, those would-be orthodox Marxists and 
defenders of the doctrine of icvolutionary Marxism, arc silent on this 
point I Herein lies one of the roots of the extreme vulgarization of the 
Mcws concerning the difference between Marxism and anatchism which 
is charactciistic of the Kautskvans and of the oppoitunists, and which 
we shall discuss later 

Matx’s observations on the expellencc of the Commune )ust quoted 
contain not a trace of fcdcialism Marx agiced with Proudhon on the 
very point that the opportunist Bernstein failed to see Marx disagreed 
wjth Ptoudh( n on the very point on which Bernstein said there was 
agreement 

Marx agreed with Pioudhon on the necessity of “smashing” the pres¬ 
ent state machine Neither the oppoitunists nor the Kautskyans wish 
to sec this similmtv between Marxism and anarchism (both Ptoudhon 
and Bakunin) because on this point they have departed from Marxism 
Marx differed both with Pioudhon and with Bakunin precisely on 
the question of federalism (not to mention the dictatorship of the profo- 
tariat) Federalism as a punciple foPows logically from ihc petty-bourgeois 
views of anarchism Maix was a centialist Iherc is no departure from 
centralism in his observations just quoted Only those who are imbued 
with the pctty-bourgcois “superstitious belief” in the state can mis¬ 
take the abolition of the bourgeois state machine for the abolition of 
centralism 1 

But will It not be centralism if the proletariat and poor peasantry take 
political power into their own hands, organize themselves freely in com- 
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munes, and unite the action of all the communes in striking at capital, 
in crushing the resistance of the capitalists, and in transferring the owner¬ 
ship of the railways, factories, land and so forth to the entire nation, to the 
whole of society^ Will that not be the most consistent democratic central¬ 
ism^ And proletarian centralism at that^ 

Bernstein simply cannot conceive the possibility of voluntary central¬ 
ism, of the voluntary amalgamation of the communes into a nation, the 
voluntary fusion of the proletarian communes for the purpose of destroying 
bourgeois rule and the bourgeois state machine. Like all philistines, 
Bernstein can imagine centralism only as something from above, to be 
imposed and maintained solely by the bureaucracy and the military. 

Marx, as though foreseeing the possibilty of his ideas being distorted, 
deliberately emphasized the fact that the charge that the Commune de¬ 
sired to destroy the unity of the nation, to abolish the central power, was 
an intentional misstatement Marx deliberately used the words “The 
unity of the nation was . . to be oiganized,” so as to contrast con¬ 
scious, democratic proletarian centralism to bourgeois, military, bureau¬ 
cratic centralism 

But . there are none so deaf as those who will not hear And the very 
thing the opportunists of present-day Social-Democracy do not want to 
hear about is the destruction of the state power, the amputation of the 
parasitic excrescence 

6 Abolition of the Parasite State 

We have already quoted Marx’s utterances on this subject, and we 
must now supplement them 

“It is generally the fate of completely new historical creations,** 
he wrote, “to be mistaken for the counter-part of older and even 
defunct forms of social life, to which they may bear a certain like¬ 
ness Thus, this new Commune, which breaks the modern state 
power, has been mistaken for a reproduction of the mediaeval 
Communes . for a federation of small states, as dreamt 
of by Montesquieu and the Girondins ... for an exaggerated 
form of the ancient struggle against over-centralization. . 
The Communal Constitution would have restored to the social 
body all the forces hitherto absorbed by the state parasite feeding 
upon, and clogging the free movement of society. By this one act it 
would have initiated the regeneration of France. . . The Commun- 
al Constitution brought the rural producers under the intellectual 
lead of the central towns of their districts, and there secured to 
them, in the working men, the natural trustees of their interests. 
The very existence of the Commune involved, as a matter of course, 
local municipal liberty, but no longer as a check upon the now 
superseded state power ’* 

12—795 
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^'Destruction of the state powet/' which was a "parasitic excrescence”; 
the "amputation” and "smashing” of "the now superseded state power”—• 
these are the expressions Marx used of the state in appraising and analys¬ 
ing the experience of the Commune 

All this was written a little less than half a century ago, and now one 
has to make excavations, as it were, to bring undistorted Marxism to 
the knowledge of the masses The conclusions drawn from the observation 
of the last great revolution which Marx lived through were forgotten 
)ust at the moment when the time for the next great proletarian revolu¬ 
tions had arrived 

"The multiplicity of interpretations to which the Commune has 
been subjected, and the multiplicity of interests which construed 
It in their favour, show that it was a thoroughly expansive polit¬ 
ical form, while all previous forms of government had been 
emphatically repressive Its true secret was this It was essen¬ 
tially a working-class government, the produce of the struggle 
of the producing against the appiopriating class, the political form 
at last discovered under which to work out the economical emanci¬ 
pation of labour 

"Except on this last condition, the Communal Constitution would 
have been an impossibility and a delusion ” 

The Utopians busied themselves with "discovering” political forms 
under which the Socialist transformation of society was to take place 
The anarchists waived the question of political forms altogether The op¬ 
portunists of present-day Social-Democracy accepted the bourgeois 
political forms of the parliamentary democratic state as the unsurpassable 
limit, they battered their foreheads praying bcfoie this "idol” and de¬ 
nounced every attempt to smash these forms as anarchism 

Matx deduced from the whole history of Socialism and of the political 
struggle that the state was bound to disappear, and that the transitional 
form of Its disappeaiance (the transition from state to no state) would 
be the "proletariat organized as the ruling class ” But Marx did not set out 
to discover the political forms of this future stage He limited himself to 
a precise observation of Fiench history, to analysing it, and to the 
conclusion to which the year 1851 had led, viz , that matters were 
moving towaids the smashing of the bourgeois state machine. 

And when the mass revolutionary movement of the proletariat burst 
forth, Marx in spite of the failure of that movement, in spite of its short 
life and its patent weakness, began to study the political forms it had 
discovered 

The Commune is the form "at last discovered” by the proletarian rev¬ 
olution, under which to w^ork out the economic emancipation of labour. 

The Commune is the fiist attempt of a proletarian re\olution to smash 
the bourgeois state machine and constitutes the political form "at last 
discovered” which can and must supersede the smashed machine. 
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We shall see below that the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917, 
in different circumstances and under dilferent conditions, continue the 
work of the Commune and corroborate Marx’s brilliant historical analysis. 

CHAPTER IV 

CONTINUATION SUPPLEMENTARY EXPLANATIONS BY ENGELS 

Marx gave the fundamentals on the question of the significance of 
the experience of the Commune Engels returned to the same subject 
repeatedly and explained Marx’s analysis and conclusions, sometimes 
illuminating other sides of the question with such power and vividness 
that It IS necessary to deal with his explanations separately. 

1 *^The Housing Queshon^* 

In his work, The Housing Ques ton (1872), Engels took into account 
the experience of the Commune, and dealt several times with the tasks 
of the revolution in relation to the state It is interesting to note that the 
treatment of this concrete subject revealed, on the one hand, points 
of similarity between the proletarian state and the present state—fea¬ 
tures which give grounds for speaking of the state in both cases—and, 
on the other hand, features which differentiate them, or the transition 
to the abolition of the state 

^‘How IS the housing question to be solved then^ In present-day 
society, just as any other social question is solved by the gradual 
economic adjustment of supply and demand, a solution which ever 
reproduces the question itself anew and therefore is no solution 
How a social revolution would solve this question depends not only 
on the circumstances which would exist in each case, but is also 
connected with still more far-reaching questions, among which one 
of the most fundamental is the abolition of the antithesis between 
town and country As it is not our task to create utopian systems 
for the arrangement of the future society, it would be more than 
idle to go into the question here But one thing is certain there aie 
already in existence sufficient buildings for dwellings in the big towns 
to remedy immediately any real ‘housing shortage^' given rational 
utilization of them This can naturally only take place by the ex¬ 
propriation of the present owners and by quartering in their houses 
the homeless or those workers excessively overcrowded in their 
former houses Immediately the proletariat has conquered political 
power such a measure dictated in the public interests will be just 
as easy to carry out as other expropriations and billetings are by 
the existing state.” (P 22 of the German edition of 1887 ) 

12^ 
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The change in the form of the state power is not discussed here, but 
only the content of its activity Expropriations and occupation of houses 
take place by order even of the present state From the formal point of 
view the proletaiian state will also “ordet’’ the occupation of houses and 
expropriation of buildings But it is clear that the old executive appara¬ 
tus, the bureaucracy, which is connected with the bourgeoisie, would 
simply be unfit to carry out the orders of the proletarian state 

“ For the rest it must be pointed out that the ‘actual seiz¬ 
ure* of all instruments of labour, the seizure of industry as a 
whole by the working people, is the exact contrary of the Pioud- 
honist theory of ‘gradual redemption * Under the latter, the in¬ 
dividual worker becomes theownerof the dwelling, the'peasant farm, 
the instruments of labour, under the former, the ‘working people’ 
remain the collective owners of the houses, factories and instru¬ 
ments of labour, and would haidly permit their use, at least in 
a transitional period, by individuals or associations without 
compensation for the cost, )ust as the abolition of property in land 
is not the abolition of ground tent, but its transfet, although in a 
modified form, to society The actual seizure of all the instruments 
of labour by the working people therefore docs not at all exclude 
the retention of the rent relations ” (P 69 ) 

Wc shall discuss the question touched upon m this passage, namely, 
the economic reasons for the with( ring away of the state, in the next 
chapter Engels expresses himself most cautiously, saying that the prole¬ 
tarian state would “hardly” permit, “at least in a transitional period,” 
the use of houses without compensation for the cost The letting of houses 
that belong to the whole people, to separate families presupposes the 
collection of rent, a certain amount of control, and a certain standard of 
allotment of houses All this calls for a certain form of state, but it does 
not call for a special military and bureaucratic apparatus, with officials 
occupying especially privileged positions The transition to a state of 
afiairs when it will be possible to supply dwellings rent-free is bound up 
with the complete “withering away” of the state 

Speaking of the conversion of the Blanquists to the principles of Marx¬ 
ism after the Commune and as a result of its experience, Engels, in pass¬ 
ing, formulates these principles as follows 

“ Necessity of political action of the proletariat and of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as the transitional stage to the 
abolition of classes and with them of the state . ” (P. 55 ) 

Addicts to hair-splitting criticism, and bourgeois “exterminators 
of Marxism,” will perhaps see a contradiction between this recognition 
of the “abolition of the state” and the repudiation of this formula as an 
anarchist one in the previously-quoted passage from Anh-Duhnng, 
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It would not be surprising if the opportunists stamped Engels, too, as an 
‘‘anarchist/’ for the habit of accusing the internationalists of anarchism 
IS becoming more and more widespread among the social-chauvinists 
Marxism has always taught that the state will be abolished with the 
abolition of classes The well-known passage on the ^‘withenng away 
of the state” in Anii-Duhung does not blame the anarchists simply for 
being in favour of the abolition of the state, but for preaching that 
the state can be abolished “overnight ” 

In view of the fact that the now prevailing ^^Social-Democratic doC’*^ 
trine completely distorts the relation of Marxism to anarchism on the 
question of the abolition of the state, it will be very useful to recall a 
ceitain controversy conducted by Marx and Engels v ith the anaichists., 


2, CoyiUotetsy wiih the Anaichibis 

This controversy took place in 1873 Marx and Engels contributed 
articles against the Proudhonists, “autonomists” or “anti-authoritarians,” 
to an Italian Socialist annual, and it was not until 1913 that these articles 
appeared in German in Neue Zeit 

“If the political struggle of the working class assumes violent 
forms,” Marx wrote, ridiculing the anaichists and their repudia¬ 
tion of politics, “if the woikers set up their revolutionary dicta¬ 
torship in place of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, they com¬ 
mit the terrible crime of violating principles, for in order to satisfy 
their wretched, vulgar, everyday needs, inorder to crush the resist¬ 
ance of the bourgeoisie, instead of laying down their arms and 
abolishing the state, they give the state a revolutionary and tran- 
sitoiy foim ” {Neue Zetf, Vol XXXII, 1, 1913-14, p 40) 

It was exclusively against this kind of “abolition” of the state that 
Marx fought in refuting the anarchists I He did not combat the theory 
that the state would disappear when classes disappeared, or that it would 
be abolished when classes were abolished, he opposed the proposition 
that the workers should renounce the use of arms, of organized force, 
ihat iSy fhe siate^ which was to serve to “crush the resistance of the bour¬ 
geoisie ” 

To prevent the true meaning of his struggle against anarchism from being 
distorted, Marx deliberately emphasized the “revolutionary and iransi- 
tory form” of the state which the proletariat needs The proletariat needs 
the state only temporarily We do not at all disagree with the anarchists 
on the question of the abolition of the state as an mm We maintain that, 
to achieve this aim, we must temporarily make use of the instruments, 
resources and methods of the state power against the exploiters, )ust 
as the -dictatorship of the oppressed class is temporarily necessary for 
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the abolition of classes Marx chooses the sharpest and clearest way of 
stating his position against the anarchists after overthrowing the yoke 
of the capitalists, should the workers “lay down their arms,” or use them 
against the capitalists in order to crush their resistance^ But what is 
the systematic use of arms by one class against the other, if not a “tran¬ 
sitory form” of stated 

Let every Social-Democrat ask himself is t?iai the way he has been put- 
ing the question of the state in controversy with the anarchists? Is that 
the way the vast majority of the official Socialist parties of the Second 
International have been putting it? 

Engels enlarges on the same ideas in even greater detail and more 
popularly First of all he ridicules the muddled ideas of the Proudhon* 
ites, who called themselves “anti-authoritarians,” i e , repudiated every 
sort of authority, every sort of subordination, every sort of power. Take 
a factory, a railway, a ship on the high seas, said Engels—is it not clear 
that not one of these complex technical units, based on the employment 
of machinery and the ordered co-operation of many people, could function 
without a certain amount of subordination and, consequently, without 
a certain amount of authority or power^ 

“When I put these arguments up against the most rabid anti- 
authontarians,” writes Engels, “they were only able to give me the 
following answer ‘Ah I that is true, but here it is not a case of author¬ 
ity which we confer on delegates, but of a comrmsaionV these 
gentlemen think that they have changed the thing by changing its 
name ** 

Having thus shown that authority and autonomy are relative terms, 
that the sphere of their application varies with the various phases of 
social development, that it is absurd to take them as absolutes, and add¬ 
ing that the sphere of the application of machinery and large-scale pro¬ 
duction IS constantly becoming enlarged, Engels passes from the general 
discussion of authority to the question of the state* 

“ If the autonomists,” he wrote, “would confine themselves 
to saying that the social organization of the future will re¬ 
strict authority to the limits in which the relations of production 
make it inevitable, wc could understand each other, but they are 
blind to all facts which make the thing necessary, and they hurl 
themselves against the word 

“Why don’t the anti-authontarians confine themselves to crying 
out against political authority, against the stated All Socialists 
are agreed that the state, and with it political authority, will 
disappear as the result of the coming social revolution, i e , that 
public functions will lose their political character and be trans¬ 
formed into the simple administrative functions of watching over real 
social interests. But the anti-authoritarians demand that Ae po- 
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litical state should be abolished at once, even before the social 
conditions which brought it into being have been abolished They 
demand that the first act of the social revolution shall be the aboli¬ 
tion of authority. 

^‘Have these gentlemen ever seen a revolution^ A revolution 
is undoubtedly the most authoritarian thing there is, an act whereby 
one part of the population imposes its will upon the other part 
by means of rifles, bayonets and cannon, all very authoritarian 
means, and the victorious party must maintain its rule by 
means of the terror which its arms inspire in the reactionaries 
Would the Pans Commune have lasted a single day if it had not made 
use of the authority of the armed people against the bourgeoisie^ 
Should we not, on the contrary, reproach it for having made too 
little use of tins authority^ Therefore either one of two things 
either the anti-authoritarians donT know what they are talking 
about, in which case they are sowing nothing but confusion, or they 
do know, and m that case they are betraying the cause of the prole¬ 
tariat In either case they serve the reaction ” (P 39 ) 

This argument touches upon questions which must be examined in 
connection with the relation between politics and economics during the 
‘‘withering away” of the state (this is dealt with in the next chapter) 
These questions are the transformation of public functions from political 
functions into simple functions of administration, and the “political 
state.” This last term, one particularly liable to cause misunderstanding, 
indicates the process of the withering away of the state at a certain stage 
of its withering away the moribund state can be called a non-political 
state 

Again, the most remarkable thing in this passage from Engels is the 
way he states the case against the anarchists. Social-Democrats, the would- 
be disciples of Engels, have discussed this question with the anarchists 
millions of times since 1873, but they have not discussed it as Marxists 
can and should The anarchist idea of the abolitionof the state is muddled 
and non-revolutionary —that is how Engels put it It is precisely the rev¬ 
olution in its rise and development, with its specific tasks in relation 
to violence, authority, power, the state, that the anarchists do not wish 
to see 

This usual criticism of anarchism by present-day Social-Democrats 
has been reduced to the purest philistine banality “We recognize the 
state, whereas the anarchists do not!” Naturally, such banality cannot 
but repel revolutionary workers who think at all Engels says something 
different. He emphasizes the fact that all Socialists admit that the state 
will disappear as a result of the Socialist revolution He then deals with 
the concrete question of the revolution—the very question which, as a 
rule, the Social-Democrats, because of their opportunism, evade, *and 
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leave, so to speak, exclusively for the anarchists ^'to work out ” And in 
dealing with this question, Engels takes the bull by the horns, he asks 
should not the Commune have made more use of the revolutionary power 
of the state, that is, of the armed proletariat organized as the ruling class> 
Prevailing official Social-Dcmocracy usually dismissed the question 
of the concrete tasks of the piolctariat in the revolution either with a phi¬ 
listine sneer, or, at best, with the sophistic evasion “wait and see 
And the anarchists were thus justified in saying about such Social-Democ¬ 
racy that It had betrayed its task of educating the working class for the 
revolution Engels utilizes the experience of the last prolctaiian revolu¬ 
tion precisely for the purpose of making a veiy concrete study of what the 
proletariat should do in relation to the banks and the state, and how it 
should do It 


3 Letter to Bchel 

One of the most, if not the most, remarkable observations on the state 
in the works of Marx and Engels is contained in the following passage m 
Engels’ letter to Bebel dated March 18-28, 1875 This letter, we may ob¬ 
serve in passing, was, as far as we know% first published by Bebel in the 
second volume of his memoirs {^Aus meinern Lehen), which appeared in 
1911, i e , thirty-six years after it had been written and mailed 

Engels wrote to Bebel criticizing the very draft of the Gotha Program 
which Marx also critici/ed in his famous letter to Bracke Referring 
particularly to the question of the state, Engels said 

“ The free people’s state is transfotmed into the free state* 
Taken in its grammatical sense a free state is one where the state 
IS ftccin relation to its citizens and is therefore a state with a des¬ 
potic government The whole talk about the state should be dropped, 
especially since the Commune, which was no longer a state in 
the proper sense of the w^ord The ‘people’s state’ has been thrown 
in our faces by the anarchists too long,although Mai x’s book against 
Proudhon and later The Communist Mnnijesio directly declare 
that with the intioduction of the Socialist order of society the state 
^v^ll dissolve of Itself \sicli auflost^ and disappeai As, therefore, 
the state is only a transitional institution w^hich is used in the 
struggle, in the revolution, in order to hold down one s adversaries 
by fotce, it is pure nonsense to talk of a free people’s state, so long 
as the proletariat still uses the state, it does not use it in the inter¬ 
ests of freedom but in order to hold down its adversaries, and as 
soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as such 
ceases to exist We would therefore propose to replace the word 
*state* everywhere by the word Gemeinmsen [community], a good 
old German word which can very well represent the French word 
commune ” (P. 322 of the German original ) 
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It must be borne in mind that this lettet refers to the paity program 
which Marx criticized in a letter dated only a few weeks latet than the 
above (Marxes letter is dated May 5, 1875), and that at the time En¬ 
gels was living with Marx in London Consequently, when he says ‘‘wc”^ 
in the last sentence, Engels undoubtedly, in his own as well as in Marxes 
name, suggests to the leader of the German workeis’ party that the word 
‘"state” be struck out of the 'program and replaced by the word ^"commun^ tn 

What a howl about “anarchism” would be raised by the leaders of 
present-da) “Marxism,” which has been faked for the convemence of 
the oppoiturnsts, if such a lectification of the piogiani were suggested 
to themi 

Let them howl The bourgeoisie will praise them for it. 

But we shall go on with our work In revising the program of our Party 
we must unfailingly take the advice of Engels and Marx into considera¬ 
tion in order to come nearer the truth, to restore Maixism by purging it 
of distortions, to guide the struggle of the working class for its emancipa¬ 
tion more correctly Certainly no objections to the advice of Engels and 
Marx will be found among the Bolsheviks The only difficulty that may, 
perhaps, arise will be in regard to terminology In German there are two 
words meaning “community,” of which Engch used the one which does 
Twt denote a single community, but a totality, a system of communities 
In Russian there is no such word, and perhaps we may have to decide 
to use the French word “commune,” although this also has its draw¬ 
backs. 

“The Commune was no longer a state in the pioper sense of the word”— 
this IS the highly important theoietical statement Engels makes After 
what has been said above, this statement is perfectly clear The Commune 
n^as ceasing to be a state in so far as it had to repress, not the majority of 
the population, but a minority (the exploiters), it had smashed the bour¬ 
geois state machine, in place of a special repressive foice, the whole po¬ 
pulation Itself came on the scene All this was a departure from the state 
in the proper sense of the word And had the Commune lasted, all tiaccs 
of the state in it would have “withered away” of themselves, it would 
not have been necessary for it to “abolish” the institutions of the state, 
they would have ceased to function in the measure that they ceased to 
have anything to do 

“The people’s state has been thrown in our faces by the anarchists ” 
In saying this, Engels had Bakunin and his attacks on the German Social- 
Democrats particularly in mind Engels admitted that these attacks were 
justified in so far as the “people’s state” was as much an absurdity and as 
much a departure from Socialism as the “free people’s state ” Engels 
tried to put the struggle of the German Social-Democrats against the an¬ 
archists on right lines, to make this struggle correct in principle, to purge 
It of opportunist prejudices concerning the “state ” Alas* Engels* letter 
was pigeonholed for thirty-six years We shall see below that, even after 
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Engels* letter was published, Kautsky obstinately repeated what in essence 
were the very mistakes against which Engels had uttered his warning. 

Bebel replied to Engels in a letter, dated September 21, 1875, in which 
he wrote inter alia^ that he “fully agrees” with Engels* criticism of the 
draft program, and that he had reproached Liebknecht for his readiness 
to make concessions (p 304 of the German edition of Bebel ^s Memoirs^ 
Vol II) But if we take Bebel’s pamphlet. Our Aims^ we find there argu¬ 
ments on the state that are absolutely wrong 

“The state must be transformed from one based on class rule 
into a people's state ” (German edition Unsere Ziele^ 1886, p 14 ) 

This IS printed in the ninth (the ninth 1) edition of Bebel’s pamphlet I 
It is not surprising that such persistently repeated opportunist views on 
the state were absorbed by German Social-Democracy, especially as Engels' 
revolutionary interpretations had been safely pigeonholed, and all the con¬ 
ditions of life were such as to “wean” the people from revolution for a 
long time! 


4 Criticism of the Draft of (he Erfurt Program^ 

I 

In examining the Marxian doctrine of the state, the criticism of the 
draft of the Erfurt Program sent by Engels to Kautsky on June 29, 1891, 
a criticism published only ten years later in Neue Zeit, cannot be ignored, 
for this criticism is mainly concerned with the opportunist views of Social- 
Democracy on questions of state structure 

We shall note in passing that Engels also makes an exceedingly valu¬ 
able observation on questions of economics, which shows how attentively 
and thoughtfully he watched the changes in modern capitalism, and how 
he was able to foresee to a certain extent the tasks of our own, the imperial¬ 
ist, epoch Here is the passage referring to the word “planlessness” (Pton- 
losigkeit) used in the draft program, as characteristicof capitalism, Engels 
writes 

“When we pass fiom joint-stock companies to trusts which con¬ 
trol and monopolize whole branches of industry, it is not only private 
production that ceases, but also planlessness” [Neue Zeity Vol, 
XX, 1, 1901-02, p 8) 

Here we have what is most essential in the theoretical appraisal of the 
latest phase of capitalism, i e , imperialism, viz , that capitalism becomes 
moaopoly capitalism The latter must be emphasized because the erroneous 
bourgeois reformist assertion that monopoly capitalism or state monopoly 
capitalism is no Zongrer capitalism, but can already be termed “state Social¬ 
ism,” or something of that sort, is very widespread The trusts, of course, 

• Erjurt Program —the program adopted at the Erfurt Congress of the Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany in 1891 —Ed 
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have not created, do not create now, and cannot create full and complete 
planning But to whatever extent they do plan, to whatever extent the cap¬ 
italist magnates calculate in advance the volume of production on a na¬ 
tional and even on an international scale, and to whatever extent they 
systematically regulate it, we still remain under capitalism —capitalism 
in Its new stage, it is true, but still, undoubtedly, capitalism The “prox¬ 
imity,” of such capitalism to Socialism should serve the genuine repre¬ 
sentatives of the proletariat as proof of the proximity, ease, feasibility 
and urgency of the Socialist revolution, and not as an argument in .favour 
of tolerating the repudiation of such a revolution or in favour of making 
capitalism look more attractive, an occupation in which all the reformists 
are engaged 

But let us return to the question of the state In this letter Engels 
makes three valuable suggestions first, as regards the republic, second, 
as regards the connection between the national question and the form 
of state, and, third, as regards local self-government 

As regards the republic, Engels made this the centre of gravity of his 
criticism of the draft of the Erfurt Program And when we remember what 
importance the Erfurt Program has acquired in the whole of international 
Social-Democracy, that it has become the model for the whole of the Second 
International, it may be said without exaggeration that Engels thereby 
criticized the opportunism of the whole Second International 

“The political demands of the draft,” Engels writes, “have one 
great fault What actually ought to be said ts not there . . 
(Engels’ Italics) 

And, later on, he makes it clear that the German constitution is but a 
copy of the very reactionary constitution of 1850, that the Reichstag is 
only, as Wilhelm Liebknecht put it, “the fig-leaf of absolutism”, and that 
to wish “to transform all the instruments of labour into public property” 
on the basis of a constitution which legalizes the existence of petty states 
and the federation of petty German states is an “obvious absurdity ” 

“To touch on that is dangerous, however,” Engels adds, knowing full 
well that It is impossible, for reasons of legality, to include in the program 
the demand for a republic in Germany But Engels does not rest content 
with this obvious argument which satisfied “everybody,” He continues: 

“And yet somehow or other the thing has got to be attacked, . . 

How necessary this is is shown precisely at the present time by the 
inroads which opportunism is making in a great section of the So¬ 
cial-Democratic press. For fear of a revival of the Anti-Socialist 
Law and from recollection of all manner of premature utterances 
which were let fall during the reign of that law the present legal 
position of the Party in Germany is now all of a sudden to be treated 
as suflicient for the carrying out of all the demands of the Party by 
peaceful means,” 
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Engels particulaily sticsses the fundamental fact that the German So- 
cial-Demociats were prompted by fear of a revival of the Anti*Socialist 
Law,* and unhesitatingly calls this opportunism, he declares that precisely 
because there was no republic and no freedom inGctmany, the dreams of a 
‘‘peaceful” path were absolutely absurd Engels is sufficiently caicful not 
to tic his hands He admits that in republican of very free countries “one 
can conceive” (only “conceiveof a peaceful development towards So¬ 
cialism, but in Germany, he repeats, 

“in German), where the government is almost almighty and the 
Reichstag and all other representative bodies have no real power, to 
proclaim such a thing in Germany—and moreover when there is no 
need to do so—is to icmovc the fig-leaf from absolutism, and become 
oneself a screen foi its nakedness ” 

The great majoiity of the official Icadeis of the German Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Party, who pigeonholed this adviec, have indeed proved to be a 
screen for absolutism 

“Ultimately such a policy can only lead one^s own party astray ► 
General abstract political questions have been put into the fore- 
gtound, concealing thus the immediate coneietc questions, the 
questions which at the first great events, the first political ctisis, 
put themselves on the agenda What can result from this except that 
at the decisive moment the Patty is suddenly left without guidance, 
that uncial it V and disunity reign on the most decisive points be¬ 
cause these points have never been discussed^ 

“This forgetfulness of the great main standpoint in the momentaiy 
interests of the day, this struggling and striving foi the success of the 
moment without consideiation for the Jatcr consequences, this 
sacrifice of the future of the movement for its present 
may be ffionestly' meant, but it is and remains opportunism, and 
‘honest^ oppoiturnsm is perhaps the most dangerous of all 

“If one thing is certain it is that our Patty and the working class 
can only come to power under the form of the democratic republic 
This IS even the specific form for the dictatorship of the prolctaiiat 
as the Great Ftench Revolution has already shown . ” 

Engels icpcats here in a particularly striking mannet the fundamental 
idea which tuns like a ted thread through all of Marxes works, name]\, that 
the democratic lepubhc is the nearest approach to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat For such a republic—without in the least abolishing the domi¬ 
nation of capital, and, therefore, the oppression of the masses and the class 
struggle—inevitably leads to such an extension, development, unfolding 

* Antt Socialist Law —the law introduced by Bismarck in 1878, the express 
purpose of which was to suppress the Social Democratic movement in Germany 
It was repealed in 1890 after a long struggle —Ed 
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and intensification of that struggle that, as soon as the possibility arises 
of satisfying the fundamental interests of the oppressed masses, this possi¬ 
bility IS achieved inevitably and solely in the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, in the leadership of those masses by the proletariat These, too, are 
“forgotten words” of Marxism for the whole of the Second International, 
and this forgetfulness was demonstrated with particular vividness by the 
histoiy of the Menshevik Party in the first half year of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 

On the question of a federal republic, in connection with the national 
composition of the population, Engels wrote 

“What should take the place of picsent-day Germany^” (with its 
reactionary monarchical constitution and its equally reactionary 
division into petty states, which perpetuates^ all the specific 
features of “Prussiamsm” instead of dissolving them m Germany as a 
whole) “In my view, the proletariat can only use the form of the 
one and indivisible republic la the gigantic territory of the United 
States a federal republic is still, on the whole, a necessity, although 
in the Eastern states it is already becoming a hindrance It would be 
a step forward in England, where the two islands are peopled by 
four nations and in spite of a single Parliament three different sys¬ 
tems of legislation exist side by side even today In little Swit 2 cr- 
iand. It has long been a hindrance, tolerable only because Switzer¬ 
land is content to be a purely passive member of the European state 
system For Germany, federation of the Swiss type would be an enor¬ 
mous step backward Two points distinguish a federal state from 
a unitary state first, that each sepatate federated state, each canton, 
has Its own civil and ciiminal legislative and judicial system, and, 
second, that alongside of a popular chamber there is also a federal 
chamber in which each canton, large or small, votes as such ” 

In Germany the federal state is the transitional stage to the complete 
imitaty state, and the “revolution from above” of 1866 and 1870* must 
not be reversed but supplemented by a “movement fiom below ” 

Engels did not display indifference to the question of the forms of state, 
on the contrary, he tried to analyse the tiansitional forms with the utmost 
care in order to establish, in accordance with the concrete, historical, 
specific features of each separate case, from what and into what the given 
transitional form is evolving 

From the point of view of the proletariat and the proletarian revolution 
Engels, like Marx, insisted on democratic centralism, on one indivisible 

* Engels refers here to the reunion of the dismembered German state into 
a single state which was being carried out by the ruling clique of Prussia “from 
above,” by military force Prussia’s war agamst Austria in 1866 led to the forma¬ 
tion of the North German confederation of German states the Franco Prussian War 
of 1870 resulted in the founding of the German empire headed by Prussia — Ed. 
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republic He regarded the federal republic either as an exception and a hin* 
drance to development, or as a transitional form from a monarchy to a cen¬ 
tralized republic, as a “step forward” under certain special conditions And 
in these special conditions, the national question comes to the front 

In spite of their ruthless criticism of the reactionary nature of small 
states, and, in certain concrete cases, the screening of this by the national 
question, Engels and Marx never betrayed a trace of a desire to evade the 
national question—a desjre of which the Dutch and Polish Marxists are 
often guilty, as a result of their very justifiable opposition to the narrow 
philistine nationalism of ‘‘their” little states 

Even in regard to England, where geographical conditions, a common 
language and the history of many centuries would seem to have “put an 
end” to the national question in the separate small divisions of England— 
even in regard to this country, Engels took into account the patent fact 
that the national question had not yet been settled, and recognized in 
consequence that the establishment of a federal republic would be a “step 
forward ” Of course, there is not a trace here of an attempt to abandon the 
criticism of the defects of a federal republic or the most determined propa¬ 
ganda and struggle for a united and centralized democratic republic. 

But Engels did not interpret democratic centralism in the bureaucratic 
sense in which this term is used by bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists, including the anarchists His interpretation did not in the least 
preclude such wide local self-government as would combine the voluntary 
defence of the unity of the state by the “communes” and districts with the 
complete abolition of all bureaucracy and all “ordering” from above En¬ 
larging on the program views of Marxism on the state, Engels wrote 

“So, then, a unitary republic—but not in the sense of the present 
French Republic, which is nothing but the Empire established in 
1798 minus the Emperor Fiom 1792 to 1798 each Department of 
France, each commune {OemciThde)^ enjoyed complete self-govern¬ 
ment on the American model, and this is what wc too must have. 
How self-government is to be organized and how we can manage 
without a bureaucracy has been shown by America and the first 
French Republic, and is being shown even today by Canada, Australia 
and the other English colonies And a provincial and local self-gov¬ 
ernment of this type is far freer than Swiss federalism under which, 
it IS true, the canton is very independent in relation to the Bund^* 
e , the federated state as a whole), “but is also independent in 
relation to the district and the commune The cantonal go\ernments 
appoint the district governors {Beztrls$taUhaUe7) and prefects—a 
feature which is unknown in English-speaking countries and which 
we shall have to abolish here in the future along with the Prussian 
Landrate and Rpgieinngsinie^^ (commissaries, district police chiefs, 
governors, and in general all officials appointed from above). 
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Accordingly, Engels proposes the following wording for the clause in 
the program on self-government 

“Complete self-government for the provinces” (districts and 
communities) “through officials elected by umversal suffrage The 
abolition of all local and provincial authorities appointed by the 
state.” 

I have already had occasion to point out—in Pravda (No 68, May 28, 
1917), which was suppressed by the government of Kerensky and other 
“Socialist” Ministers*—how in this connection (of course, not only in 
this connection by any means) our alleged Socialist representatives 
of alleged-revolutionary alleged-democracy have departed from democracy/ 
in the most scandalous manner Naturally, people who have bound them¬ 
selves by a “coalition” with the imperialist bourgeoisie have remained 
deaf to this criticism 

It IS extremely important to note that Engels, armed with fact*?, dis¬ 
proves by a precise example the prejudice that is very widespread, par¬ 
ticularly among petty-bourgeois democrats, that a federal republic neces¬ 
sarily means a greater amount of freedom than a centralized republic. 
This is not true It is disproved by the facts cited by Engels regarding 
the centralized French Republic of 1792-98 and the federal Swiss Republic 
The really democratic centralized republic gave more freedom than the 
federal republic. In other words, the greatest amount of local, provincial 
and other freedom known in history was granted hy 2 i centralized and not 
by a federal republic 

Insufficient attention has been and is being paid to this fact in our 
Party propaganda and agitation, as, indeed, to the whole question of 
federal and centralized republics and local self-government, 

5. The 1891 Introduction to Marxes *'The Civil War in France^^ 

In his Introduction to the third edition of The Civil War in France 
(this Introduction is dated March 18, 1891, and was originally published 
in the Neue Zeit)^ Engels, in addition to many other interesting incidental 
remarks on questions connected with the attitude towards the state, gives 
t remarkably striking resume of the lessons of the Q>mmune This re¬ 
sume, which was rendered more profound by the entire experience of the 
twenty years that separated the author from the Commune, and which was 
directed particularly against the “superstitious belief in the state” so 
widespread in Germany, may justly be called the last word of Marxism on 
the question dealt with here 

In France, Engels observes, the workers were armed after every revo¬ 
lution* 

* Sec “A Question of Principle 'Forgotten Words’ of Democracy” in 
Lenin, Collected Works, Eng cd , Vol XX, Book II —Ed 
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“ . therefore the disarming of the workers was the first command¬ 
ment of the bourgeois at the helm of the state Hence, after every 
revolution won by the workers, a new struggle, ending with the de¬ 
feat of the V orkers ” 

This resume of the experience of bourgeois revolutions is as concise as 
It IS expressive The essence of the matter—also, by the way, of the ques¬ 
tion ot the state (has th e oppressed class arm s '>)—is here 
remarkably veil defined It is precisely this essential thing which is most 
often ignoied by professors, who are influenced by bourgeois ideology, as 
well as by pctty-bourgeois democrats In the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
the honour (Cavaignac honour) of blabbing this secret of bourgeois revo¬ 
lution fell to the Menshevik,‘‘also-Marxist,” Tsereteli In his ‘‘historic’* 
speech of June 9, Tsereteli blurted out the determination of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie to disarm the Pettograd v-orkefs—referring, of couise, to this decision 
as his own, and as a vital necessity for the “state”! 

Tsereteli's histone speech of June 9 will, of course, seive every histori¬ 
an of the Revolution of 1917 as one of the most striking illustrations of 
how the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik bloc, led by Mr Tsereteli, 
deserted to the side of the bourgeoisie against the revolutionary proletariat. 

Another incidental remark of Engels’, also connected with the question 
of the state, deals with religion It is well known that German Social-De¬ 
mocracy, as It decayed and became moie and more opportunist, slipped more 
and more frequently into the philistine misinteipietation of the celebrated 
formula “Religion is a private matter ” That is, this formula was twisted 
to mean that religion was a private matter even for the party of the revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat II It was against this uttei betrayal of the revolutionary 
program of the proletariat that Engels protested In 1891 he saw only the 
very feeble beginnings of opportunism in his party, and, therefore, he 
expressed himself on the subject very cautiously 

“ As almost without exception workers, or recognized representa¬ 
tives of the workers, sat in the Commune, its decisions bore a decidedly 
proletarian character Either they decieed reforms which the repub¬ 
lican bourgeoisie had failed to pass solely out of cowardice, but which 
provided a necessary basis for the free actnity of the working class 
—such as the realization of the principle that in relation to the statey 
religion is a purely private matter—or they promulgated decrees 
which were in the direct interests of the working class and to some 
extent cut deeply into the old order of society ” 

Engels deliberately emphasized the words “in relation to the state,” 
as a straight thrust at the German opportunism, which had declared reli¬ 
gion to be a private matter in relation to the partyy thus degrading the party 
of the revolutionary proletariat to the level of the most vulgar “free-think¬ 
ing” phihstmism, which is prepared to allow a non-denominational sta- 
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tus, but which renounces the party struggle against the religious opium 
which stupefies the people 

The future historian of German Social-Democracy, in investigating 
the basic causes of its shameful collapse in 1914, will find no lack of in¬ 
teresting material on this question, from the evasive declarations in the 
articles of the ideological leader of the party, Kautsky, which open wide 
the door to opportunism, to the attitude of the Party towards the Los -v07i- 
Kirche-Bemgung (the “leave the church” movement) in 1913 

But let us see how, twenty years after the Commune, Engels summed up 
its lessons for the fighting proletariat 

Here are the lessons to which Engels attached prime importance 

“ It was precisely the oppressing power of the foimer central¬ 
ized government, atmy, political police and bureaucracy, which Na¬ 
poleon had created in 1798 and since then had been taken over by 
every new government as a welcome instrument and used against its 
opponents, it was precisely this power which was to fall everywhere, 
just as It had already fallen in Paris 

“From the outset the Commune was compelled to recognize that 
the working class, once come to power, could not manage with the 
old state machine, that in order not to lose again its only just con¬ 
quered supremacy, this working class must, on the one hand, do 
away with all the old repressive machinery previously used against it 
Itself, and, on the other, safeguard itself against its own deputies and 
officials, by declaring them all, without exception, subject to re¬ 
call at any moment . ” 

Engels emphasizes again and again that the state icmains a state, i e ,it 
retains its fundamental characteristic feature of transforming the officials, 
the “servants of society,” its organs, into the masters of society not 
only under a monarchy, but also m a democratic republic 

“Against this transformation of the state and the oigans of the 
state from servants of society into masters of society—an inevitable 
transformation in all previous states—the Commune made use of 
two infallible expedients In the fiist place, it filled all posts—ad¬ 
ministrative, judicial and educational—by election on the basis of 
universal suffrage of all concerned, with the right of the same elec¬ 
tors to recall their delegate at any time And, in the second place, 
all officials, high or low, were paid only the wages received by othei 
workers The highest salary paid by the Commune to anyone was 
6,000 francs * In this way, an effective barrier to place-hunting 
and careerism was set up, even apart from the binding mandates to 
delegates to representative bodies which were also added in pro¬ 
fusion • . ” 

* Nominally about 2,400 rubles, according to the present rate of exchange 
about 6,000 rubles Those Bolsheviks who propose that a salary of 9,000 rubles 

13—796 
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'Etvge\s Taete appioaches the interesting boundary line at which con¬ 
sistent democracy is transformed into Socialism and at which it demands 
Socialism For, in order to abolish the state, the functions of the civil ser¬ 
vice must be converted into the simple operations of control and accounting 
that can be performed by the vast majority of the population, and, ulti¬ 
mately, by every single individual And in order to abolish careerism 
completely it must be made impossible for “honourable” though 
unremunerated posts in the public service to be used as a springboard to 
highly remunerative posts in banks or joint-stock companies, as cow- 
stanthj happens in all the freest capitalist countiies 

But Engels did not make the mistake some Marxists make in dealing, 
for example, with the right of nations to self-determination, when they 
argue that this is impossible under capitalism and will be unnecessary 
under Socialism Such a seemingly clever but really incorrect statement 
might be made in regard to any democratic institution, including moderate 
salaries for officials, because fully consistent democracy is impossible un¬ 
der capitalism, and under Socialism all deniocracy withers anay 

It IS a sophistry that is similar to the old humourous problem will a man 
become bald if he loses one more hair^ 

To develop democracy to its logical conduswn, to find the forms for 
this development, to test them by practice^ and so forth—all this is one of 
the constituent tasks of the struggle for the social levolution Taken sepa¬ 
rately, no sort of democracy will bring Socialism Butin actual life dem¬ 
ocracy will never be “taken separately”, it will be “taken together” with 
other things, it will exert its influence on economics, will stimulate its 
transformation, and in its turn it will be influenced by economic develop¬ 
ment, and so on Such arc the dialectics of living history 
Engels continues 

“This shattering (Sprengung) of the former state power and its 
leplacement by a new and really democratic state is described in de¬ 
tail in the third section of 2^he Civil War But it was necessary to 
dwell briefly here once more on some of its features, because in 
Germany particularly the superstitious belief in the state has been 
carried over from philosophy into the general consciousness of the 
bourgeoisie and even of many workers According to the philoso¬ 
phical notion, the state is the Teah^ationof the idea,’ or the King¬ 
dom of God on earth, translated into philosophical terms, the sphere 
in which eternal truth and justice is or should be realized And from 
this follows a superstitious reverence for the state and everything 
connected with it, which takes root the more readily as people from 
their childhood are accustomed to imagine that the affairs and inter- 

be paid to members of municipal councils, for instance, instead of a maximum 
salary of 6,000 rubles—quite an adequate sum —for the whole state are committing 
an unpardonable error 
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ests common to the whole of society could not be looked after 
otherwise than as they have been looked after in the past, that is, 
through the state and its well-paid officials And people think they 
have taken quite an extraordinarily bold step forward when they have 
rid themselves of belief in hereditary monarchy and swear by the de¬ 
mocratic republic In reality, however, the state is nothing but a 
machine for the oppression of one class by another, and indeed in the 
democratic republic no less than in the monarchy, and at best an 
evil inherited by the proletariat after its victorious struggle for 
class supremacy, whose worst sides the victorious proletariat, just 
like the Commune, cannot avoid having to lop off at the earliest 
possible moment, until such time as a new generation, reared in new 
and free social conditions, will be able to throw the entire lumber 
of the state on the scrap-heap ’’ 

Engels warned the Germans not to forget the fundamentals of Socialism 
on the question of the state in general in connection with the substitution 
of a republic for the monarchy His warnings now read like a lecture to 
Messrs Tsereteli and Chernov, who in their ‘^coalition^’ practice revealed 
a superstitious belief in and a superstitious reverence for the state I 

Two more points First the fact that Engels said that in a democratic 
republic, ‘‘no less” than in a monarchy, the state remains a “machine for 
the oppression of one class by another” does not SJgmfy that the form of 
oppression is a matter of indifference to the proletariat, as some anarchists 
“teach ” A wider, freer and more open form of the class struggle and of 
class oppression greatly assists the proletariat m its struggle for the aboli¬ 
tion of all classes 

Second why will only a new generation be able to throw the entire lum¬ 
ber of the state on the scrap-heap^ This question is bound up with the 
question of overcoming democracy, with which we shall deal now 

6 Engeh on Overcoming Democracy 

Engels had occasion to speak on this subject in connection with the 
question of the term “Social-Democrat” being scientifically wrong. 

In a preface to an edition of his articles of the ’seventies on various sub¬ 
jects, mainly on “international” questions (Internationales aits dem Volks- 
st€Uit)y dated January 3, 1894, i e , written a year and a half before his 
death, Engels wrote that in all his articles he used the word “Q)mmunist” 
not “Social-Democrat,” because at that time it was the Proudhomtes in 
France and the Lassalleans in Germany who called themselves Social- 
Democrats 

“For Marx and me it was therefore quite impossible to choose 
such an clastic term to characterize our special point of view Today 

13* 
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things aic difieient, and the word [“Social-Democrat”] may perhaps 
pass muster [mag pa66ie/en], however unsuitable [unpassend] it still 
IS for a part) whose economic program is not merely Socialist in 
general, hut directly Communist, and whose ultimate political aim 
IS to overcome the whole state and therefore democracy as well. The 
names of genuine [Bngcls ’ italics] political parties, however, are ne¬ 
ver wholly appropriate, the party develops while the name persists ’ 

Ihe dialectician Engels remains tiue to dialectics to the end of his days 
Marx and I, he says, had a splendid, scientifically exact name for the party, 
but there was no real part), t e , no proletarian mass party Now, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, there is a real party, but its name is scien¬ 
tifically inexact Never mind, it will “pass muster,” if only the party 
if only the scientific inexactness of its name is not hidden from 
It and does not hinder its development in the right direction^ 

Perhaps some humourist will begin consoling us Bolsheviks in the man¬ 
ner of Engels we have a genuine party, it is developing splendidly, even 
such a meaningless and ugly term as “Bolshevik” will “pass muster,” al¬ 
though It expresses nothing but the purely accidental fact that at the Brus- 
^els-Jondon Congress of 1903 we were in the majority*. . . Perhaps, 
now that the persecution of our Party by republican and “revolutionary” 
petty-bourgeois dcmociacy in July and August has made the name “Bol¬ 
shevik” such a universally respected one, that, in addition, this persecu¬ 
tion signalizes the great histoiical progress our Party has made in its cu- 
ffial development, even I would hesitate to insist on the suggestion I made 
in April to change the name of our Pai ty Perhaps I would propose a “com¬ 
promise” to our comrades, viz , to call ourselves the Communist Party, but 
U) letain the word “Bolsheviks” in brackets 

But the question of the name of the Party is incomparably less important 
than the question of the attitude of the revolutionaiy proletariat to the 
state 


* ihc icfcienec hetc is to the Second Cuni^iess of the Russi'in Soci il Democratic 
Liboui Pirty v^hieh was held in Jul^ \n£>ust 1903 ihe congress first met in 
Brussels, but owini; to police persecution ii tianslerred its sittings to London 
ihc Second Congress pliys m enormous p irt in the history of the Party It was 
at this congress that the Russian Soei il Democratic Labour Party was actually 
termed, U was at this congress th it a Pirty Progrim md Rules were adopted 
ind the central Iciding organs of the Pirty set up The struggle between the two 
trends within the Russi in Soci il Dcmoci atic Labour Pirty (the revolutionary 
ticnd —led by Lenin, and the opportunist—led by Martov) developed at the 
congress niiinJ) around questions of organization and resulted in the Party split¬ 
ting into two gioups Bolsheviks and Mensheviks These names are connected 
uith the results of the elections to the central leading organs of the Party Leninas 
followers, who received the majority of votes m the elections at the congress, 
have since been called Bolsheviks (from bolshin'fli majority), and Lenin’s oppo 
iients, who received the minority of votes, have since been called Mensheviks 
(from inenshxnstvo, minoiitv) 
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In the atguments usually advanced about the state^ the mistake is 
constantly made against which Engels uttered his warning and which we 
have in passing indicated above, namely, it is constantly forgotten that the 
abolition of the state means also the abolition of democracy, that the 
withering away of the state means the withering away of democracy 

At first sight this assertion seems exceedingly strange and incomprehen¬ 
sible, indeed, someone may even begin to fear that we are expecting tbe 
advent of an order of society in which the principle of the subordination ot 
the minority to the majority will not be respected—for is not democracy 
the recognition of this principle^ 

No, democracy is n o t identical with the subordination of the minority 
to the majority Democracy is a state which recognizes the subordination 
of the minority to the majority, ? e , an organization for the systematic 
use of violence by one class against the other, by one section of the popula¬ 
tion against another 

Wc set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishing the state, i e , all 
organized and systematic violence, all use of violence against man in gen¬ 
eral We do not expect the advent of an order of society in which the prin¬ 
ciple of the subordination of the minority to the majority will not be ob¬ 
served But in striving for Socialism w^e are convinced that it will develop 
into Communism and, hence, that the need for violence against people in 
general, the need for the subjection of one man to another, and of one sec- 
tion of the population to another, will vanish, since people will become 
accustomed to observing the elementary conditions of social life without 
force and without subordination 

In order to emphasize this element of habit, Engels speaks of a nev/ 
generation^ “leared in new and free social conditions,” which “will be 
able to throw the entire lumber of the state”—of every kind of state, in¬ 
cluding even the democratic-republican state—“on the scrap-heap ” 

In order to explain this it is necessary to examine the question of the 
economic basis of the wnthenng away of the state 


O H A P T E R V 

THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF TEIE WITHERING AWAY 
OF THE STATE 

Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his Critique of the 
(rotha Program (letter to Bracke, May 5, 1875, which was not printed un¬ 
til 1891 in Neue Zeit, Vol IX, 1, and which has appeared in a special 
Russian edition) The polemical part of this remarkable work, which con¬ 
sists of a criticism of Lassalleanism, has, so to speak, overshadowed its 
positive part, namely, the analysis of the connection between the develop¬ 
ment of Communism and the withering away of the state. 
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i. Man's Presentation of the Question 

From a supeificial comparison of Marx's letter to Biacke of May 5, 
1875, with Engels' letter to Bebel of March 28, 1875, which we examined 
above. It might appear that Marx was much more ‘‘pio-state’^ than 
Engels, and that tlxe difference of opinion between the two writers on 
the question of the state was \ery considerable 

Engels suggested to Bebcl that all the chatter about the state be 
dropped, that the word ""state’' be eliminated from the program altogether 
and the word ‘"community” substituted for it Engels even declared that the 
Commune was really no longer a state in the proper sense of the word Yet 
Marx spoke of the “future state in Communist society,” ? e , as though he 
recognised the need for a state even under Communism 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong A closer examination 
shows that Marx's and Engels' views on the state and its withering away 
were completely identical, and that Marx's expression quoted above re¬ 
fers merely to this nfdherimj away oi the state 

Clearly theie can be no cjuestion of defining the exact moment of the 
future ‘"withering away”—the more so since it must obviously be a rather 
lengthy process The appaicnt difference between Marx and Engels is due 
to the drff^icnt subjects they dealt with, the different aims they were pur¬ 
suing Engels set out to show Bcbel plainly, sharply and in broad outline 
the absuidity of the prevailing prejudices conccniing the state, which were 
shared to no small degree by Lassalle Maix only touched upon t h i 
e|uestion in passing, being interested in another subject, v^z , the develo'p- 
vienf of Communist society 

The whole theory of Marx is an application of the theory of develop¬ 
ment— m Its most consistent, complete, thought-out and replete form—• 
to modem capitalism Naturally, Alarx was faced with the question of 
applying this theory both to the forlhcoimng collapse of capitalism and to 
the future development of fuhire Communism 

On the basis of what data can the question of the future development 
of futuic Communism be raised^ 

On the basis of the fact that ?/ its ouqtn m capitalism, that it de¬ 
velops historically from capitalism, that it is the result of the action of a 
social force to w^hich capitalism has given bii ik There is no trace of an at¬ 
tempt on Marx’s part to conjutc up a utopia, to make idle guesses about 
what cannot be known Maix treats the question of Communism in the 
same way as a naturalist would treat the question of the development, say, 
of a new biological species, if he knew that such and such was its origin 
and such and such the direction m which it was changing 

Marx, first of all, brushes aside the confusion the Gotha Program brings 
into the question of the relation between state and society He writes 
"‘^Present-day society' is capitalist society, which exists in all 
civilized countries, more or less free from mediaeval admixture. 
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more or less modified by the special historical development of each 
country and more or less developed On the other hand, the ‘present- 
day state* changes with a country’s frontier It is different in the 
Prusso-German Empire from what it is in Switzerland, it is different 
in England from what it is in the United States Tne ^present-day 
state’ IS therefore a fiction 

“Nevertheless, the different states of the different civilized 
countries, in spite of their manifold diversity of form, all have this 
in common, that they are based on modern bourgeois society, only 
one mote oi less capitalistically developed They have, therefore, 
also certain essential features in common In this sense it is possible 
to speak of the ‘piesent-day state,’ in contrast to the future, in 
which Its present root, bourgeois societv, will have died away 
“The question then arises what transformation will the state 
undergo in Communist society^ In other words, what social func¬ 
tions will remain in existence theie that arc analogous to the present 
functions of the stated This question can only be answered scien¬ 
tifically and one docs not get a fie a-hop nearer to the problem by a 
thousandfold combination of the word people with the word 
state ” 

Having thus iidiculed all talk about a “people’s state,” Marx formu¬ 
lates the question and wains us, as It were, that to aiiive at a scientific 
answer one must lely only on fiiinly established scientific data 

The first fact that has been established with complete exactitude by 
the whole theoiy of development, by science as a whole—a fact which the 
Utopians forgot, and which is forgotten by the present-day opportunists 
who are afraid of the Socialist revolution—is that, historically, theie must 
undoubtedly be a special stage oi a special phase of travsiiion fiom capi¬ 
talism to Communism 


2 The Tfiinsif ion f)om Copf lahsm io Cominmui^m 
Marx continues. 

“Between capitalist and Communist society lies the period of the 
revolutionary tiansformation of the one into the other There corres¬ 
ponds to this also a political transition period in which the state 
can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of ike proletariat ” 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role played by the prole¬ 
tariat in modern capitalist society, on the data concerning tixe develop¬ 
ment of this society, and on the irreconcilability of the antagonistic 
interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 

Earlier the question was put in this way in ordei to achieve its eman- 
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cipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bourgeoisie, conquer polit¬ 
ical power and establish its revolutionary dictatorship 

Now the question IS put somewhat differently the transition from capi¬ 
talist society—which is developing towards Communism—to a Communist 
society IS impossible without a “political transition period,” and the state 
in this period can only be the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat 
What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to democracy^ 

We have seen that The Commujiis' Mamjeslo simply places the two 
ideas side by side “to raise the proletariat to the position of the luling 
class” and “to win the battle of democracy ” On the basis of all that has 
been said abo\e, it is possible to determine moic precisely how democrac) 
changes in the tiansition from capitalism to Communism 

In capitalist society, under the conditions most favouiable to its de¬ 
velopment, we have more or less complete democracy in the democratic 
lepublic But this democracy is aluays lesttictcd by the narrow framework 
of capitalist exploitation, and consequently always remains, in reality, a 
democracy for the minoiity, only for the possessing classes, only for the 
uch Freedom in capitalist society always remains about the same as it 
w as in the ancient Greek republics freedom for the slave owneis Ouing to 
the conditions of capitalist exploitation the modem wage-slaves are so 
crushed by want and poverty that “they cannot be bothered with democ- 
tacy,” “they cannot be bothered with politics”, in the ordinary peaceful 
course of events the majority of the population is debarred from partici¬ 
pating in social and political life 

The correctness of this statement is peihaps most clearly proved by Ger¬ 
many, precisely because in that country constitutional legality lasted and 
temained stable foi a remarkably long time—for ncaily half a centur\ 
(1871-1914)—and Social-Democracy during this period was able to achieve 
fir more in Geimany than in other eountiies in the way of “utilizing le¬ 
gality,” and was able to organize a larger proportion of the workeis into 
a political patty than anywhere else in tlie world 

What is this largest pioportion of politically conscious and acti\c 
wage-slaves that has so far been obscivcd in capitalist society^ One million 
members of the Social-Democratic Pait^—out ot fifteen million wage 
workers! Three million organized m tiade unions—out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for the rich—that 
IS the democracy of capitalist society If wc look more closely into the 
mechanism of capitalist democracy, eveiywhcrc, in the “petty”—so-callcd 
petty—details ot the suftiage (residential qualification, exclusion of wom¬ 
en, etc ), in the technique of the repi escntative institutions, m the actual 
obstacles to the right of assembly (public buildings are not for “beggars”*), 
in the purely capitalist organization of the daily press, etc , etc — 
we see restriction after restriction upon democracy These restrictions, ex¬ 
ceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the poor, seem slight, especially m 
the eyes of one who has never knowmw^ant himself and has never been m 
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close contact With the Oppressed classes m their mass life (and nine-tenths 
if not ninety-nmc hundredths, of the bourgeois publicists and politicians 
are of this category), but in their sum total these restrictions exclude and 
squeeze out the poor from politics, from taking an active part in democracy 

Maix grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splendidly, 
when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, he said that the op¬ 
pressed are allowed once every few years to decide which particular repre¬ 
sentatives of the oppressing class should repre^^ent and repress them m 
parliament • 

But from this capitalist democracy—inevitably narrow, tacitly re¬ 
pelling the poor, and theiefore hypocritical and false to the cole—forward 
development does not proceed simply, diiectiy and smoothly to “greater 
and greater demociacy,” as the liberal professors and petty l^ourgcois oppor¬ 
tunists would have us believe No, forwaid development, i e , towards 
Communism, proceeds through the dictatorship of the proletariat, and can¬ 
not do otherwise, for the resistance of the capitalist exploiters cannot be 
broken by anyone else or in any other way 

But the dictatorship of the proletariat, ? e , the organization of the 
vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class for the puipose of crushing 
the oppressors, cannot result merely in an expansion of democracy 8i- 
mvltaneoiisJy with an immense expansion of demociacy, which for 
the first time becomes democracy for the pool, democracy for the 
people, and not democracy for the rich, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
imposes a series of restrictions on the freedom of the oppicssors, the exploit¬ 
ers, the capitalists We must crush them m ordei to free humanity from 
wage-slavery, then resistance must be bioken by force, it is clear that where 
there is suppression, vhere there is coercion, theie is no freedom and no 
democracy 

Engels expiessed this splendidly in his letter to Bcbel when he said, as 
the reader will remember, that 

so long as the proletariat still the state, it does not use it in 
the interests of freedom but in order to hold down its adversaries, 
and as soon as it becomes possible to ‘^peak of ficcdom the state as 
such ceases to exist ” 

Demociacy foi the vast majority of the people, and suppression by force, 
i e , exclusion from democracy, of the exploiters and oppressors of the 
people^—this is the change democracy undergoes during the transition 
from capitalism to Communism 

Only in Communist society, when the resistance of the capitalists has 
been completely broken, when the capitalists have disappeared, when theic 
are no classes (i e , when there is no difference between the members of 
society as regards their relation to the social means of production), only 
then does “the state cease to exist,” and it ‘^becomrs possible to speal 
of freedom ” Only then will really complete democracy, democracy with- 
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out any exceptions, be possible and be realized And only then will democ¬ 
racy begin to wither away^ owing to the simple fact that, freed from capi¬ 
talist slavery, from the untold horrors, savagery, absurdities and infamies 
of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually become accus¬ 
tomed to observing the elementaly rules of social intercourse that have 
been known for centuries and repeated for thousands of years in all copy¬ 
book maxims, they will become accustomed to observing them without 
foice, without compulsion, without subordination, without the 
special apparatus for compulsion which is called the state 

The expression “the state wi hers awaif^ is very well chosen, for it in¬ 
dicates both the gradual and the spontaneous nature of the process Only 
habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such an effect, foi w’^e see aiound us 
millions of times how readily people become accustomed to observing the 
necessary rules of social intercourse if there is no exploitation, if there is 
nothing that causes indignation, nothing that calls foith protest and le- 
volt or evokes the necessity for supp'icssion 

Thus in capitalist society we have a democracy that is curtailed, wretch¬ 
ed, false, a dcmoci acy only foi the rich, for the minority The dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, the period of transition to Communism, will for the 
fit St time create demociacy for the people, for the majority, in addition to 
the necessary supptession of the minority—the exploiters Communism 
alone is capable of giving really complete democracy, and the more com¬ 
plete it is the more quickly will it become unnecessary and wither away 
of Itself 

In other woids under capitalism we have a state in the proper sense of 
the word, that is, a special machine for thesuppressionof one class by anoth¬ 
er, and of the majority by the minority at that Naturally, the successful 
dischaige of such a task as the systematic supptession of the exploited 
majority by the exploiting minority calls for the gicatest ferocity and sa- 
vagery in the woik of suppiession, it calls for seas of blood through w^hich 
mankind has to wade in slavciy, serfdom and wage labour 

Furtheimotc, during the imusi wn fiom capitalism to Communism 
supptession is still necessary, but it is now^ the suppression of the exploiting 
minority by the exploited majority A special apparatus, a special machine 
for suppression, the “state,” is sftll necessary, but this is now a transitory 
state, It IS no longer a state in the pioper <'cnse, for the suppression of the 
minoiity of exploiteis by the majority of the wage-slaves of yesterday is 
comparatively so easy, simple and natural a task that it will entail far less 
bloodshed than the suppression of the risings of slaves, serfs or wage labour¬ 
ers, and It Will cost mankind far less And it is compatible with the ex¬ 
tension of democracy to such an overwhelming majority of the population 
that the need for a special machine of suppression will begin to disappear. 
The exploiters are naturally unable to suppress the people without a very 
complex machine for performing this task, but the people can suppress the 
exploiters evenwath a vciy simple “machine,” almost without a“machine,” 
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without a special appaiatus, by the simple organization of the armed 
masses (such as the Soviets of Workers ’ and Soldiers ’ Deputies, we may re¬ 
mark, running ahead a little) 

Finally, only Communism makes the state absolutely unnecessary, for 
there is nobody to be suppressed—“nobody” in the sense of a in the 
sense of a systematic stiuggle against a definite section of the population 
We aie not Utopians, and we do not in the least deny the possibility and 
inevitability of excesses on the part of iruhoidiuil ^pe'isons^ oi the need to 
suppress such excesses But, in the first place, no special machine, no spe¬ 
cial apparatus of repression is needed for this, this will be done by the 
armed people itself, as simply and as readily as anyciowdof civilized peo¬ 
ple, even in modern society, parts two people uho are fighting, or intcr- 
teies to prevent a voman from being assaulted And, secondly,, we know 
that the fundamental social cause of excesses, which consist of violat¬ 
ing the rules of social intercourse, is the exploitation of the masses, 
their want and then poverty With the removal of this chief cause, ex¬ 
cesses will inevitably begin to ^^ivi her away ” Wc do not know how quickl) 
and in what order, but wc know that they will withei away With then 
withering away the state ivill also nn her away 

Without indulging in utopias, Marx defined more fully what can be 
defined nowtegztding this future, namely, the difference between the lower 
and hlghet phases (degrees, stages) of Communist society 

3 The Fust Pltase of Coiamumsf Socie y 

In the Cri ique of ihe Gotha Progiam, Marx goes into some detail to 
disprove Lassalle’s idea that under Socialism the worker will receive the 
“undiminished” or “whole proceeds of his labour ” Alarx shows that from 
the whole of the social labour of society it is necessaiy to deduct a reserve 
fund, a fund for the expansion of production, for the replacement of “used 
up" machinery, and so on, then, also, from the means of consumption must 
be deducted a fund foi the costs of administration, for schools, hospitals, 
homes foi the aged, and so on 

Instead of Lassalle’s hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the whole proceeds 
of his labour to the worker") Marx makes a sober estimate of exactly how 
S)cialist society will have to manage its affairs Marx proceeds to make a 
(onciete analysis of the conditions of life of a society in which there will 
be no capitalism, and says 

“What we have to deal with here [in analysing the program of the 
workers’ party] is a Communist society, not as it has developed 
on Its own foundations, but, on the contrary, as it emerges from capi¬ 
talist society, which is thus in eveiy respect, economically, morally 
and intellectually, still stamped with the biithmarks of the old 
society from whose womb it emerges ” 
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And It IS this Communist society—a society which has )ust come into 
the world out of the womb of capitalism and which, in every respect, bears 
the biithmarks of the old society—that Marx terms the “first,” or lowei 
phase of Communist socict) 

The means of production aie no longer the private propeitv of indi\i- 
duals The means of production belong to the whole of society Lvei) mem¬ 
ber of society, perlorming a ccitain part of the ‘'ocially-necessary labour, 
receives a certificate from society to the effect that he has done such and 
such an amount of work And wuth this certificate he draws from the social 
stock of means of consumption a corresponding quantity of products 
After deduction of the amount of labour which goes to the public fund, 
every worker, therefore, leceivcs from societv as much as he has given it 

‘‘Equality” apparently reigns supreme 

But when Lassalle, having such a social order in Mew (usually called 
Socialism, but termed by Matx the fiist phase of Communism), speaks of 
this as ‘‘equitable distribution,” and says that this is “the equal right” of 
“all members of society” to “equal piocecds of laboui,” he is mistaken, 
and Marx exposes his error 

“Equal right,” says Marx, we indeed haxe here, but it is 8 f i I I a 
“bourgeois right,” which, like every right, presupposes in¬ 
equality Every right is an application of 9.ti e q u a I standard to 
d i f f e re n i people who in fact ate not alike, are not equal to one anoth¬ 
er, that IS why “equal tight” is really a violation of equality and an in¬ 
justice As a matter of fact, every man, having pet formed as much social 
labour as another, receives an equal shaie of the social pioduct (after the 
above-mentioned deductions) 

But people are not alike one is stiong, anothei is weak, one is man led, 
another is not,one has more ehildren, another has less, and so on And the 
conclusion Marx diaws is 

“ With an equal output, and hence an equal share in the so¬ 
cial consumption fund, one will in fact receive more than anothei, 
one wall be tichcr than another, and soon To avoid all these defects, 
right, instead of being equal, would have to be unequal ” 

Hence, the first phase of Communism cannot yet pioduce justice and 
equality, difFeienccs, and unjust differences, in wealth will still exist, but 
the exploitation of man by man will have become impossible, because it 
will be impossible to sei/e the mians of production, the factories, machines, 
land, etc , as private property In smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, 
confused phrases about “equality” and “justice” in general, Marx show^s 
the course of deielopmcn^ of Communist society, which at first is compelled 
to abolish only the “injustice” of the means of production having been 
seized by private individuals, and which cannot at once abolish the other in- 
justice,which consists m the distribution of articles of consumption “accord¬ 
ing to the amount of labour performed” (and not according to needs) 
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The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois professors and also 
‘^our” Tugan-Baranovsky, constantly reproach the Socialists with forget¬ 
ting the inequality of people and with “dreaming’’ of abolishing this la- 
Lquality Such a reproach, as we see, only proves the extreme ignorance ot 
Messieurs the Bourgeois Ideologists 

Marx not only scrupulously takes into account the inevitable inequality 
of men but he also takes into account the fact that the mere conversion of 
the means of production into the common property of the whole of socict\ 
(usually called “Socialism”) d o e not remove the defects of dis¬ 
tribution and the inequality of “bourgeois right” which continue io pre^ 
rail as long as products arc divided “according to the amount of labour 
performed ” Continuing, Marx says 

“But these defects are inevitable in the first phase of Communist 
society as it is when it has just emerged after prolonged birth pangs 
from capitalist society Right can never be higher than the econom¬ 
ic structure of society and the cultural dcAclopment thcieby de¬ 
termined ” 

And so, in the fust phase of Communist society (usually called Social¬ 
ism) “bourgeois right” is n o / abolished in its entirety, but only in parr, 
only in proportion to the economic transformation so far attained, i e , 
only in respect of the means of production “Bourgeois right” lecogni/LS 
them as the private property of individuals Socialism eonverts them into 
(ornmon property To tha^ eifent —-and to that extent alone—-“bourgeois 
right” disappears 

However, it continues to exist as far as its other part is concerned, it 
continues to exist in the capacity of regulator (determining factor) m the 
distribution of pioducts and the allotment of labour among the members 
of society The Socialist principle “He who does not work, neither shall 
he eat,” is aheady realized, the other Socialist principle “An equal amount 
of products for an equal amount of labour,” is also already realized But 
this IS not yet Communism, and it does not yet abolish “bourgeois right,” 
which gives to unequal individuals, in return for an unequal (actually 
unequal) amount of labour, an equal amount of pioducts 

This IS a “defect,” says Marx, but it is unavoidable in the fiist phase of 
Communism, for if we are not to indulge in utopianism, we must not think 
that having overthiown capitalism people will at once learn to work for 
society without any standard of rights and indeed the abolition of capitalism 
does not immediately create the economic premises for such a change 
And there is as yet no other standard than that of “bourgeois right ” 
To this extent, therefore, there is still need for a state, which, while safe 
guarding the public ownership of the means of production would safe¬ 
guard equality of labour and equality in the distribution of products. 

The state withers away in so far as there are no longer any capitalists, 
any classes, and, consequently, no class can be suppressed. 
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But the state has not yet completely withered away, since there still 
remains the safeguarding of "‘bourgeois right,” which sanctifies actual in- 
equality For the complete withering away of the state complete Commu¬ 
nism IS necessary 

4 The Htghn Phase of Cornmnnis^ Society 

Afaix continues 

“in a higher phase of Communist society, after the enslaving 
subordination of individuals under division of labour^ and therewith 
also the antithesis between mental and physical labour, has vanished, 
after labour, from a mere means of life, has itself become the prime 
necessity of life, after the productive forces have also increased 
with the all-round development of the individual, and all the springs 
of co-operative wealth flow more abundantly—only then can the 
narrow horizon of bourgeois right be fully left behind and society 
inscribe on its banners From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs 

Only now can we appreciate to the full the correctness of Engels’ re¬ 
marks in which he mercilessly ridiculed the absurdity of combining the 
words “freedom” and “state While the state exists there is no 
treedom When there will be freedom, there will be no state 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of the state is 
such a high stage of development of Communism that the antithesis be¬ 
tween mental and physical labour disappeais, that is to say, when one of 
the principal sources of modern social inequality disappears—a source, 
moreover, which cannot be removed immediately by the mere conversion 
of the means of production into public pioptity, by the mere expropriation 
of the capitalists 

This expropriation willan enormous development of produc¬ 
tive forces And seeing how capitalism is 2 i\rc 2 .dY retarding this development 
to an incredible degree, seeing how much progress could be achieved even 
on the basis of the present level of modern technique, we are entitled to say 
with the fullest confidence that the expropriation of the capitalists will 
inevitably result in an enormous development of the productive forces of 
human society But how rapidly this development will proceed, how soon it 
will reach the point of breaking away from the division of labour, of 
removing the antithesis between mental and physical labour, or transform¬ 
ing labour into “the prime necessity of life”—we do not and cannot 
know 

That IS why we arc entitled to speak only of the inevitable withering 
away of the state, emphasizing the protracted nature of this process and its 
dependence upon the rapidityof development of the higher fhase of Com¬ 
munism, and leaving the questionof length of time, or the concrete forms of 
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the withering away, quite open, because there is no material for an 
answer to these questions. 

The state will be able to wither away completely when society applies 
the rule “From each according to his abillity, to each according to his 
needs,” i e , when people have become so accustomed to observing the 
fundamental rules of social intercourse and when their labour is so produc¬ 
tive that they will voluntarily work accorc?z7igr ^'o ihetv ability “The narrow 
horizon of bourgeois right,” which compels one to calculate with the strin¬ 
gency of a Shylock whether one has not worked half an hour more than 
another, whether one is not getting less pay than another—this narrow 
horizon will then be left behind There will then be no need for society to 
regulate the quantity of products to be distributed to each, each will take 
freely “according to his needs ” 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare that such a social 
()rder is “a pure utopia” and to sneer at the Socialists for promising everyone 
the right to receive from society, without any control of the labour of the 
individual citizen, any quantity of truffles, automobiles, pianos, etc. 
Even now, most bourgeois “savants” confine themselves to sneering in 
this way, thereby displaying at once their ignorance and their mercenary 
defence of capitalism 

Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any Socialist to “prom¬ 
ise” that the higher phase of the development of Communism will arrive, 
but the great Socialists, in foreseeing its arrival, presuppose not the present 
productivity of l^hour and not the jn esent or Ain^ity tnn of people, who, like 
the seminary students in Pomyalovsky’s stories,* are capable of damaging 
the stocks of social wealth “just for fun” and of demanding the impossible 

Until the “higher” phase of Communism arrives, the Socialists demand 
the sUicJe^ control hy society a7id by ^he state of the measure of labour and 
the measure of consumption, but this control must start with the expropria¬ 
tion of the capitalists, with the establishment of workers’ control over the 
capitalists, and must be carried out not by a state of bureaucrats, but by 
a state of armed workers 

The mercenary defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ideologists 
(and their hangers-on, like Messrs Tsereteh, Chernov and Co ) lies in 
their subsli uting controversies and discussions about the distant future 
for the essential and imperative questions of fresent-day policy, viz , 
the expropriation of the capitalists, the conversion of all citizens into work¬ 
ers and employees of oi e huge “syndicate”—the whole state—and the 
complete subordination of the whole of the work of this syndicate to the 
really democratic state, the sfa e of the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers* 
Deputies 

* The reference here is to N Pomyalovsky’s Sketches of Seininauj Life in which 
this Russian novelist exposed the absurd system of education and brutal customs 
which held sway m the Russian theological schools in the fifties and sixties of 
the past century —Ed 
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In reality, when a learned piofessor, and following him the philistine, 
and following him Messrs Tsereteli and Chernov, talk of the unreasonable 
utopias, of the demagogic piomiscs of the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility 
ol “Jntioducing” Socialism, it is the higher stage or phase of Communism 
they have in mind, which no one has ever promised or even thought to ‘^in¬ 
troduce,” because gcncially speaking it cannot be ‘'introduced ” 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific difference between 
Socialism and Communism, which Engels touched on in his above-quoted 
argument about the incorrectness of the name “Social-Democrat ” The 
political difference between the first, or lower, and the higher phase oi 
Communism will in time, probably, be tremendous, but it would be ridic¬ 
ulous to take cognisance of this difference now, under capitalism, and only 
isolated anarchists, perhaps, could invest it with primary importance 
(if there are still people among the anaichists who have learned nothing 
from the “Plckhanovite” conveision of the Kropotkins, the Graveses, the 
Cornelisens and othet “leading lights” of anatchism into social-chauvinists 
ot “aaartho-trenchists,” as Ga), one of the few anarchists who has still 
pusetved a sense of honour and a conscience, has expressed it) 

But the seientihe diftercnce between Socialism and Communism is clear 
What lb usually cilkd Socialism was termed b) Marx the “first” or lower 
phisc of Communist society Tii so far as the means of production become 
(dtnmon ptoperty, thewoul “Communism” is also applicable here, provid¬ 
ing \\c do not foiget that it is not complete Communism The great signifi¬ 
cance of Marx’s explanations is that here, too, he consistently applies 
materialist dialectics, the dextrine of development, and regards Communism 
as something which develops oul of capitalism Instead of scholastically 
imcntcd, “concocted” definitions and fruitless disputes about words (what 
is Socialism^ what is Communism^), Marx gives an analysis of what mav 
be called the stages in the economic ripeness of Communism 

In Its first phase, or first stage. Communism cannot as jet be fully ripe 
ecoromically ind entirely free from traditions and traces of capitalism. 
Hence the interesting phenomenon that Communism in its first phase 
retains “the nariow hoiizon of bourgeois right ” Of couise, bourgeois right 
in regard to the distribution of articles of consum'ption inevitably presup¬ 
poses the existence of the Jmirgpois state^ for right is nothing without 
an apparatus capable ot enforcing the obsci\ance of the standards of 
right 

Consequent!), not only bourgeois right, but even the bourgeois state 
for a eettain tune remains under Commumsm, without the bourgeoisie^ 
This maj sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical puzzle, of which 
Marxism is often accused by people who do not take the slightest trouble to 
study its extraordinarily profound content 

But as a matter of fact, remnants of the old surviving in the new con¬ 
front us in life at every step, both in nature and in society And Marx did 
not aibitraiil) insert a scrap of “bourgeois” right into Commumsm, but 
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mdicated what is economically and politically inevitable in a society 
emerging fwm the womb of capitalism 

Democracy is of great importance to the working class in its struggle 
for emancipation from the capitalists But democracy is by no means a 
boundary that must not be overstepped, it is only one of the stages on the 
road from feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to G^mmunism. 

Democracy means equality The great significance of the proletariat’s 
struggle for equality and the significance of equality as a slogan will be 
clear if we coircctly interpret it as meaning the abolition of clas es But 
democracy means only fo mal equality And as soon as equality is obtained 
for all members of society in relation to the ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, that IS, equality of labour and equality of wages, humanity will 
inevitably be confronted with the question of going beyond formal equality 
to real equality, i e , to applying the rule, ‘Trom each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs ” By what stages, by what practical 
measures hamanity will proceed to this higher aim—we do not and cannot 
know But It IS important to realize how infinitely mendacious is the ordi¬ 
nary bourgeois conception of Socialism as something lifeless, petrified, 
fixed once for all, whereas in reality only under Socialism will a rapid, 
genuine, really mass forward movement, embracing first the majonty 
and then the whole of the population, commence in all spheres of social 
and personal life 

Democracy is a form of state, one of its varieties Consequently, it, 
like every state, on the one hind represents the organized, systematic 
application of force against persons, but on the other hand it signifies the 
formal recognition of the equality of all citizens, the equal right of all 
to determine the structure and administration of the state This, in turn, 
IS connected with the fact that, at a certain stage in the development of 
democracy, it fitst rallies the proletariat as the revolutionary class against 
capitalism, and enables it to crush, smash to atoms, wipe off the face of the 
earth the bourgeois, even the republican bourgeois, state machine, the 
standing army, the police and bureaucracy, and to substitute for them a 
more democratic state machine, but a state machine nevertheless, in the 
shape of the armed masses of workers who are being transformed into a 
universal people’s militia 

Here “quantity is transformed into quality” such a degree of democra¬ 
cy implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois society, the beginning 
of Its Socialist reconstruction If, indeed, all take part in the administra¬ 
tion of the state, capitalism cannot retain its hold And the development 
of capitalism, in turn, itself creates the piemises that really enable “all” 
to take part in the administration of the state Some of the premises are* 
universal literacy, which is already achieved in a number of the most ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries, then the “training and disciplining” of mil¬ 
lions of workers by the huge, complex, socialized apparatus of the post- 
office, railways, big factories, large-scale commerce, banking, etc , etc. 
14-795 
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Given these ecojiomic premises it is quite possible, after the overthrow 
of the capitalists and bureaucrats, to proceed immediately, overnight^ 
to supersede them in the control of production and distribution, in the 
work of keeping account of labour and products by the armed workers, by 
the whole of the armed population (The question of control and accounting 
must not be confused with the question of the scientifically trained staff 
of engineers, agronomists and so on These gentlemen are working today 
and obey the capitalists, they will work even better to-morrow and obey 
the armed w^orkers ) 

Accounting and control—that is the 7mm thing required for the ‘'setting 
up” and correct functioning of the jirst phase of Communist society All 
citizens arc transformed into the salaried employees of the state, which 
consists of the armed workers All citizens become employees and workers 
of a Single national state “syndicate ” All that is required is that they 
should work equally—do their proper share of work—and get paid equally. 
The accounting and control necessary for this have been simplified by 
capitalism to an extreme and reduced to the extraordinarily simple opeia- 
tions—which any literate person can perform—of checking and recordings 
knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic, and issuing receipts * 

When the mapnty of the people begin independently and everywhere 
to keep such accounts and maintain such control over the capitalists (now 
converted into employees) and over the intellectual gentry who preserve 
their capitalist habits, this control will really become universal, general,, 
national, and there will be no wav of getting away from it, there will be 
"nowhere to go ” 

The whole of society will have become a single office and a single facto¬ 
ry, with equality of labour and equality of pay 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat will extend to the 
whole of society after the defeat of the capitalists and the overthrow of 
the exploiters, is by no means our ideal, or our ultimate goal It is but a 
necessary sifp£oi the purpose of thoroughly purging society of all the hid¬ 
eousness and foulness of capitalist exploitation, and for further progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or even only the vast majority,, 
have learned to administer the state themselves, have taken this business 
into their own hands, have “set up” control over the insignificant minority 
of capitalists, over the gentry who w^ish to preserve their capitalist habits, 
and over the workers who have been profoundly corrupted by capitalism— 
from this moment the need for government begins to disappear altogether. 
The more complete democracy, the nearer the moment approaches when it 
becomes unnecessary The more democratic the "state” which consists of 

* VC hen most of the functions of the state are reduced to this accounting and 
control by the ’^xorkers themselves, it will cease to be a “political state” and the 
"‘public functions will lose tbcir political character and be transformed into simple* 
administrative functions” (cf above. Chapter IV, § 2, Engels’ “Controversy 
with the Anarchists”) 
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the armed workers, and which is "no longer a state in the proper sense of 
the word,” the more rapidly does eiery fo)m of the state begin to wither 
away. 

For when all have learned to admjnjster and actually do administer 
social production independently, independently keep accounts and exercise 
control over the idlers, the gentlefolk, the swindlers and similar ‘‘guardi¬ 
ans of capitalist traditions,’^ the escape fiom this national accounting and 
control will inevitably become so incredibly difficult, such a rare ex¬ 
ception, and will probably be accompanied b) such swift and sevcie punish¬ 
ment (for the armed w^orkeis are practical mtn and rot sentimental intel¬ 
lectuals, and they will scarcely allow anyone to trifle with them), that 
very soon the necessity of obseiMng the simple, fundamental 
rules of human intercourse will become a habit 

And then the door will be wide open foi the transition from the first 
phase of Communist society to its higher phase, and with it to the complete 
withering awa^ of the state * 


CHAPTER VI 

THE VULGARIZATION OF MARXISM 
BY THE OPPORTUNISTS 

The question of the relation of the state to the social revolution, and 
of the social revolution to the state, like the question of revolution general¬ 
ly, troubled the piominent theoreticians and publicists of the Second 
International (1889-1914) very little But the most characteristic thing in 
the process of the gradual growth of opportunism which led to the collapse 
of the Second International in 1914, is the fact that even when these people 
actually were confronted with this question they ined to eiade it or else 
failed to notice it 

* In his report to the Eighteenth Congress of ihc C P S U (B ) m March 1939, 
J Stalin, touching on the doctrine of Marx ind EngeJs on the state, s ud “It 
IS sometimes asked ‘The exploiting classes have already heen abolished in our 
country. Socialism has been built in the mam, wc are advancing towards Commun¬ 
ism Now, the Marxist doctrine of the state sa>s that there is to be no state under 
Communism —Why then do wc not help our Socialist state to die awa^? Is it 
not time we relegated the state to the museum of antiquities?* 

“These questions show that those who ask them have conscientiously memo¬ 
rized certain propositions contained In the doctrine of Alarx and Engels about 
the state But they also show that these comrades have failed to understand the 
essential meaning of this doctrme, that they have failed to realize in v hat histor¬ 
ical conditions the various propositions of this doctrme were elaborated, and, 
what IS more, that they do not understand present day international conditions, 
have overlooked the capitalist encirclement and the dangers it entails for the 
Socialist country 

“Wc are going ahead, towards Communism Will our state remain in the 
period of Communism also? 

14* 
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In general, it mav be said that evasiveness on the question of the relation 
of the proletarian revolution to the state—an evasiveness which was to the 
advantage of opportunism and fostered ii—resulted in the distortion 
of Marxism and in its complete vulgarization 

. To characterize this lamentable process, if only briefly, we shall take 
the most prominent theoreticians of Marxism Plekhanov and Kautsky, 


1, Plehhanov^s Controversy mih the Anarchists 

Plekhanov wrote a special pamphlet on the relation of anarchism to 
Socialism, entitled Anarchism ami Socialism^ published in German in 
1894 

Plekhanov managed somehow to treat this subject while completely 
Ignoring the most vital, topical, and politically most essential point in the 
struggle against anarchism, viz , the relation of the revolution to the state, 
and the question of the state in general 1 His pamphlet divides into two 
parts the one is historical and literary, and contains valuable material 
on the history of the ideas of S.liner Proudhon and others, the other is 
philistine, and contains a clumsy dissertation on the theme that an anarchist 
cannot be distinguished from a bandit 

An amusing combination of subjects and most characteristic of Ple¬ 
khanov’s whole activity on the eve of the revolution and during the revolu¬ 
tionary period in Russia Indeed, m the years 1905 to 1917, Plekhanov re¬ 
vealed himself as a semi-doctrinairc and semi-philistine who, in politics, 
followed in the wake of the bourgeoisie 

We have seen how, in their controversy with the anarchists, Marx and 
Engels very thoroughly explained iheir views on the relation of revolution 
to the state In 1891, in his foreword to Marx’s Ciitique of the Gotha 
Proguiniy Engels wrote that “we”—that is, Engels and Marx—“were at 
that time, hardly two years after the Hague Congress of the [First] Inter¬ 
national, engaged in the most violent struggle against Bakunin and his 
anarchists 

The anarchists had tried to claim the Pans Commune as their “own,” 
so to say, as a corroboration of their doctrine, and they utterly failed to 
understand its lessons and Marx’s analysis of these lessons Anarchism 
has failed to give anything even appioaching a true solution of the concrete 
political problems, viz , must the old state machine be smashed"^ and what 
should supersede 

“Yes, It will, unless the capitalist encirclement is liquidated, and unless 
the danger of foreign milirarv attack has disappeared Naturally, of course, the 
forms of our state will again change in conformity with the change m the situation 
at home and abroad 

“No, It will not remain and will atrophy if the capitalist encirclement is 
liquidated and a Socialist encirclement takes its place ” (j Stalin Problems 
of Lemni’imy Eng ed , 1943, pp 656 57 and 662 —Ed ) 
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But to speak of “anarchism and Socialism” and completely evade the 
question of the state, to fad o take note of the whole development of Marx¬ 
ism before and after the Commune, inevitably meant slipping into oppor¬ 
tunism For the very thing opportunism needs is that the two questions 
just mentioned should not be raised at all. That in itself is a victory for 
opportunism. 

2 Kautsly's Controversy with the Opportunists 

Undoubtedly an immeasurably larger number of Kautsky's works have 
been translated into Russian than into any other language It is not without 
reason that German Social-Democrats sometimes say in jest that Kautsky 
IS read more in Russia than in Germany (we may say, parenthetically, 
that there is deeper historical significance in this jest than those who 
first made it suspected, for the Russian workers, by creating in 1905 an 
extraordinarily strong and ur precedented demand for the best works of the 
best Social-Democratic literature in the world, and by receiving transla¬ 
tions and editions of these works in quantities unheard of in other countries 
transplanted, so to speak, at an accelerated pace the enormous experience 
of a neighbouring, more advanced country to the young soil of our pro¬ 
letarian movement). 

Besides his popularization of Marxism, Kautsky is particularly known 
in our country for his contioversy with the opportunists, and wath Bernstein 
at their head But one fact is almost unknown, one which cannot be 
overlooked if we are to set ourselves the task of investigating how it was 
that Kautsky drifted into the unbelievably disgraceful morass of confu¬ 
sion and defence of social-chauvinism during the great crisis of 1914-15. 
This fact IS the following shortly before he came out against the prominent 
representatives of opportunism m France (Millerand and Jaures) and in 
Germany (Bernstein), Kautsky betrayed very considerable vacillation. 
The Marxian journal, Zarya (Dajm), which was published m Stuttgart 
in 1901-02, and advocated revolutionary proletarian views, was forced to 
enter into controversy with Kautsky, to characterize as “elastic” the half¬ 
hearted, evasive and conciliatory resolution on the opportunists that he 
proposed at the International Socialist Congress in Pans in 1900 * 
Kautsky's letters published in Germany reveal no less hesitancy on his 
part before he took the field against Bemstein 

Of immeasurably greater significance, however, is the fact that, in his 
controversy with the opportunists, in his formulation of the question and 
his method of treating it, wc can observe, now that we are investigating 
the history of his latest betrayal of Marxism, his systematic gravitation 
towards opportunism precisely on the question of the state 


• Kautsky proposed a resolution which was adopted by the Congress permit- 
with reservations, true. Socialists to join bourgeois governments —Ed 
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Let us take Kauisky's fitst important wotk against oppottunism, his 
Bernstem and the Social-Demormtic Program Kautsky refutes Bernstein 
in detail, but the charactciistic thing about it is the following Bernstein, 
in his premises of Sociahsni, of Hero'^tratean fame, accuses Marxism of 
^'Blanqmsvi^ (an accusation since repeated thousands of times by the op¬ 
portunists and liberal bourgeois in Russia against the representatives 
of revolutionary Marxism, iHl Bolsheviks) In this connection Bernstein 
dwells particuHily on Mux's Tne Civil War m FrancCy and tries, quite 
unsuccessful!), as we ha\ e seen, to identify Marx’s views on the lessons of 
the Commune, with those of Pioudhon Bernstein pays particular attention 
to Marx’s conclusion, which the latter emphasized in his 1872 preface to 
The Communist 31a7iifcsfo^u': , that “the working class cannot simplylay 
hold of the ready-made state machinery and wield it for its own purposes ” 

This utteiance*’“pleased” Bernstein so much that he repeats it no less 
than three times in his book—interpreting it in the most distorted oppor¬ 
tunist sense 

As wc ha\c seen, Marx meant that the working class must smashy break, 
shatter {Spievgung —explode, the expression used by Engels) the whole 
state machine But aecoiding to Bernstein it would appear as though Marx 
in these words warned the wot king class against excessive revolutionary 
zeal when seizing powci 

A crudei and more ludeous distortion of Marx’s idea cannot be 
imagined 

How, then, did Kautsky proceed in his detailed refutation of Bern- 
stcinism^ 

He refrained from probing the depths of the distortion of Marxism by 
opportunism on this point He cited the above-quoted passage from Engels * 
introduction toMaix’s Civil Wa7 and said that according to Marx the work¬ 
ing class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state machine, but 
can lay hold of ify generally speaking—and that was all Not a word does 
Kautsky utter about the fact that Bernstein attributed to Marx the very 
opposite of Marx’s real views, about the fact that the task of the pro¬ 
letarian icvolution which Marx advanced in 1852 was to “smash” the state 
machine 

The result was that the most essential difference between Marxism and 
opportunism on the tasks of the proletarian revolution was glossed over 
by Kautsky! 

“We can safelv Iea\c the solution of the problem of the proleta- 
rnn dictatorship to the future,” said Kautsky, writing ^^against^^ 
Bernstein (p 172, Geiman edition) 

This IS not an afgumcnt against Bemstein, but, in essence, a concession 
to him, a suricnder to opportunism, for at present the opportunists ask 
nothing better than to “safely leave to the future” all fundamental ques¬ 
tions of the tasks of the piolctanan revolution 
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From 1852 to 1891, for forty years, Marx and Engels taught the proletan* 
at that It must smash the state machine Yet, in 1899, Kautsky, confront¬ 
ed on this point with the complete betrayal of Marxism by the opportunists 
fraudulently substituted for the question of ^vhcther it was necessary to 
smash this machine the question of the concrete forms in which it was to 
be smashed, and then tried to take refuge behind the ‘indisputable’' 
(and barren) philistine truth that concrete forms cannot be known in ad¬ 
vance! ^ 

A gulf separates Marx and Kautsky in their respective attitudes towards 
the task of the proletarian party in preparing the working class for icvolu- 
tion 

We shall take the next, more mature, wwk by Kautsk}, which also, 
to a large extent, was written to refute opportunist errors Ihis is his pam- 
phht/The Social Bevolution In this pamphlet the author chose as his spe¬ 
cial theme the question of ‘'the proletarian revolution” and “the proletari¬ 
an regime ” In it he gave much that was exceedingly valuable, but he 
just evaded iht question of the state Throughout the pamphlet the author 
speaks of the conquest of state power—and nothing else, that is, he chooses 
a formula which makes a concession to the opportunists, inasmuch as 
it admits the possibility of power being seized without destroying the state 
machine The very thing which Marx, in 1872, declared to be “obsolete” 
in the program of The Communist Manifesto is reined by Kautsky 
in 1902! 

A special section in the pamphlet is devoted to “the forms and weapon 
of the social revolution ” Here Kautsky speaks of the political mass strike, 
of civil war, and of the ‘instruments of force of the modern large state, 
such as the bureaucracy and the army”, but not a word does he say about 
what the Qimmune had already taught the workers Evidently, Engels' 
warning, particularly to the German Socialists, against “superstitious 
reverence” for the state was not an idle one. 

Kautsky explains the matter by stating that the victorious proletariat 
“will carry out the democratic program,” and he goes on to formulate 
Its clauses But not a word does he utter about the new things the year 
1871 taught us concerning the supersession of bourgeois democracy by 
proletarian democracy. Kautsky disposes of the question by “solid” 
banalities such as, 

“Still, It goes without saying that we shall not achieve power un¬ 
der present conditions Revolution itself presupposes a long and 
deep-going struggle, which will change our present political and 
social structure,” 

Undoubtedly, this “goes without saying,” just as does the truth that 
horses eat oats, or that the Volga flows into the Caspian Sea Only it is 
a pity that an empty and bombastic phrase about “deep-going” struggle is 
used as a means of evading a question of vital interest to the revolutionary 
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proletariat, namely, what expresses the “deep-going” nature of %is revolu¬ 
tion in relation to the state, m relation to democracy, as distinct from pre¬ 
vious, non-proletanan revolutions 

By evading this question, Kautsky reaZ/y makes a concession to oppor¬ 
tunism on this most essential point, although in wo^ds he declares terrible 
war against it and emphasizes the importance of the “idea of revolution”* 
(how much is this “idea” worth when one is afraid to teach the workers 
the concrete lessons of revolution^), or says, “revolutionary idealism be¬ 
fore everything else,” or declares that the English workers are now “little 
more than petty bourgeois ” 

“Ihe most varied foims of enterprises—bureaucratic trade 

union, co-operative, private can exist side by side in Socialist 
society,” Kautsky writes “ There arc enterprises which 
cannot do without a bureaucratic organization, for example, the 
railways Here the democratic organization might take the follow¬ 
ing form the woikers elect delegates who foim a sort of parliament, 
which draws up the working regulations and supervises the manage¬ 
ment of the bureaucratic apparatus The management of other en¬ 
terprises may be transferred to the trade unions, and still others 
may become co-operative enterprises” (pp 148 and 115 of the Rus¬ 
sian translation published m Geneva in 1903), 

This reasoning is erroneous, and is a step backward compared with what 
Marx and Engels explained in the ’seventies, using the lessons of the Com¬ 
mune as an example. 

As far as the alleged need for a “bureaucratic” organization is concerned, 
there is no diffeicnce whatever between railways and any other enter¬ 
prise in large-scale machine industry, any factory, large store, or large- 
scale capitalist agricultural enterprise The technique of all such enterpris¬ 
es requnes th^ strictest discipline, the greatest accuracy on the part of 
everyone in carrying out his allotted task, for otherwise the whole enterprise 
would fail to work, or machinery or goods be damaged In all such enter¬ 
prises the workers will, of course, “elect delegates w^ho will form a sori 
of parliament ” 

But the whole point is that this “sort of parliament” will not be a 
parliament like the bourgeois-parliamentary institutions The whole point 
is that this “sort of parliament” will n o 1 merely “draw up the working 
regulations and supervise the management of the bureaucratic apparatus,’^ 
as Kautsky whose ideas do not go beyond the framewoik of bourgeois par¬ 
liamentarism, imagines In Socialist society the “sort of parliament”* 
consisting of workers’ deputies will, of course, “draw up the working regu¬ 
lations and superintend the management” of the “apparatus”—6 u i this 
apparatus will ti o Z be “bureaucratic ” The workers, having conquered 
political power, will smash the old bureaucratic apparatus, they will shat¬ 
ter It to Its very foundations, they will not leave a single stone of it stand- 
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ing, and they will put in its place a new one, consisting of workers and 
office emplo)ee^ against whose transformation into bureaucrats the 
measures will at once be taken which were specified in detail by Marx and 
Engels 1) not only election, but also recall at any time, 2) payment 
not exceeding that of a workman, 3) immediate introduction of control 
and supervision by all^ so that all shall become “bureaucrats” for a time 
and, therefore, nobody may become a “bureaucrat ” 

Kautsky has not reflected at all on Marx’s words “The Commune was 
to be a working, not a parliamentary body, executive and legislative at 
the same time ” 

Kautsky has not in the least understood the difference between bour¬ 
geois pailiamcntarism, which combines democracy (not for the 
people) with bureaucracy {against the people), and pro- 
letarian democracy, which will take immediate steps to cut bureaucracy 
down to the roots, and which will be able to carry out these measures to 
the end, to the complete abolition of bureaucracy, to the introduction 
of complete democracy for the people 

Kautsky here betrays the old “supeistitious reverence” for the state,, 
and “superstitious belief” in bureaucracy 

We shall now pass on to the last and best of Kautsky’s works against 
the opportunists, his pamphlet The Road to Power (which, I believe, has 
not been translated into Russian, for it was published at the time when 
the severest reaction reigned here, in 1909) This pamphlet marks a consider¬ 
able step forward, inasmuch as it does not deal with the revolutionary 
program in general, as in the pamphlet of 1899 against Bernstein, nor with 
the tasks of the social revolution irrespective of the time of its occurrence, 
as in the pamphlet. The Social Betolution, 1902, it deals with the concrete 
conditions which compel us to recognize that the “revolutionary era” 
IS approaching 

The author definitely calls attention to the intensification of class antag¬ 
onisms in general and to imperialism, which plays a particularly important 
part in this connection After the “levolutionary period of 1789-1871” in 
Western Europe, he says, a similar period began in the East m 1905 A 
world war is approaching with menacing rapidity “The proletariat can 
no longer talk of premature revolution ” “We have entered a revolutionary 
period ” The “revolutionary era is beginning ” 

These declarations are perfectly clear This pamphlet of Kautsky’s 
should serve as a measure of comparison between what German Social- 
Democracy promised to he before the imperialist war and the depth of deg¬ 
radation to which It—^Kautsky included—fell when the war broke out 
“The present situation,” Kautsky wrote, in the pamphlet we arc exaniin- 
ing, “brings the danger that we (i e , German Social-Democracy) may easily 
appear to be more moderate than we are ” Actually, it turned out that the 
German Social-Democratic Party was much more moderate and opportun¬ 
ist than It appeared to be! 
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The more characteristic is it, therefore, that although he definitely 
declared that the revolutionary era had already begun, Kautsky, in the 
pamphlet which he himself said was devoted precisely to an analysis 
of the *‘poliiical revolution,” again completely evaded the question of 
the state. 

These evasions of the question, these omissions and equivocations, 
inevitably led in their sum total to that complete surrender to opportunism 
With which we shall now have to deal 

German Social-Democracy, in the person of Kautsky, seems to have 
declared I keep to icvolutionary views (1899), I recognize, in particular, 
the inevitability of the social revolution of the proletariat (1902), I recog¬ 
nize the approach of a new revolutionary era (1909) Still, now that the 
question of the tasks of the proletarian revolution in relation to the state 
IS being raised, 1 go back on what Marx said as long ago as 1852 
(1912) 

It was precisely in this direct form that the question was put in Kaut¬ 
sky controversy with Pannekoek 


3 KauisJey^s Controversy with Pannekoek 

In opposing Kautsky, Pannekoek came out as one of the representatives 
of the “Left radical” trend which counted in its ranks Rosa Luxemburg, 
Karl Radek and others Advocating revolutionary tactics, they were united 
in the conviction that Kautsky was going over to the position of the 
^'centre,” which wavered without principles between Marxism and oppor. 
tunism The correctness of this view was fully confirmed by the war, 
when this “centre” (wrongly called Marxist) trend, or Kautskyism, re¬ 
vealed Itself in all its repulsive wretchedness 

In an article touching on the question of the state, entitled “Mass Action 
and Revolution” (Netie Zett, 1912, Vol XXX, 2), Pannekoek character¬ 
ized Kautsky position as an attitude of “passive radicalism,” as “a theory 
of inactive waiting ” “Kautsky loses sight of the process of revolution,” 
said Pannekoek (p 616) 

In presenting the problem in this way, Pannekoek approached the 
subject which interests us, namely, the tasks of the proletarian revolution 
in relation to the state 

“The struggle of the proletariat,” he wrote, “is not merely a 
struggle against the bourgeoisie for state power, but a struggle 
against state power . . The content of the proletarian revolution 
IS the destruction and dissolution [Auflosung'\ of the instruments of 
power of the state with the aid of the instruments of power of the prol¬ 
etariat. ... The struggle will cease only when the organization of the 
state IS utterly destroyed The organization of the majority will then 
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have demonstrated its superiority by having destroyed the organiza¬ 
tion of the ruling minority’^ (p. 548). 

The formulation in which Pannekoek presented his ideas suffers from 
serious defects, but its meaning is sufficiently clear, and it is interesting 
to note how Kautsky combated it 

“Up to now,” he wrote, “the difference between the Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats and the anarchists has been that the former wished to con- 
^ quer state power while the latter wished to destroy it. Pannekoek 
wants to do both” (p 724) 

Although Pannekoek^s exposition lacks precision and concreteness—not 
to speak of other defects in his article which have no bearing on the 
present subject—Kautsky seized on the 'principle of the issue indicated 
by Pannekoek, and on this fundamental question of principle Kautsky 
abandoned the Marxian position entirely and complete!} went over to 
opportunism His definition of the difference between the Social-Democrats 
and the anarchists is absolutely wrong, and he utterly vulgarized and 
distorted Marxism 

The difference between the Marxists and the anarchists is this 
1) the former, while aiming at the complete abolition of the state, 
recognize that this aim can only be achieved after classes have been abol¬ 
ished by the Socialist revolution, as the result of the establishment 
of Socialism, which leads to the withering away of the state, the 
latter want to abolish the state completely overnight, failing to understand 
the conditions under which the state can be abolished. 2) The former 
recognize that after the proletariat has conquered political power it must 
utterly destroy the old state machine and substitute for it a new one 
consisting of the organization of the armed workers, after the type of the 
Commune, the latter,while insisting on the destruction of the state machine, 
have absolutely no clear idea of what the proletariat will put in its place 
zad how It will use its revolutionary power, the anarchists even deny that 
the revolutionary proletariat should utilize the state power, that is, they 
deny its revolutionary dictatorship 3) The former demand that the 
proletariat be prepared for revolution by utilizing the present state, the 
anarchists reject this 

In this controversy it is Pannekoek and not Kautsky who represents 
Marxism, for it was Marx who taught that the proletariat cannot simply 
conquer state power in the sense that the old state apparatus passes into 
new hands, but must smash, break this apparatus and substitute a new 
one for it. 

Kautsky abandons Marxism for the camp of the opportunists, for this 
destruction of the state machine, which is utterly unacceptable to the op- 
portumsts, completely disappears from his argument, and he leaves a loop¬ 
hole which enables them to interpret “conquest” as simply meaning the 
winning of a majority 
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To cover up his distortion of Marxism, Kautsky behaves like a pedant, 
he juggles with “quotations” from Marx himself In 1850 Marx wrote 
that “a decisive centralization of power in the hands of the state” was neces¬ 
sary, and Kautsky triumphantly asks does Pannekoek want to destiny 
“centralism”^ 

This IS simply a trick, similar to Bernstein's identification of the 
views of Marxism and Proudhomsm on the subject of federalism ve9sn^ 
centralism 

Kautsky's “quotation” is neither here nor there The new state machine 
permits of centralism as much as the old If the workers voluntarily unite 
their armed forces, this will be centralism, but this centralism will be 
based on the “complete destruction” of the centralized state apparatus—the 
standing army, the police and the bureaucracy Kautsky acts exactly like 
a swindler when he ignores the perfectly well known arguments of Marx and 
Engels on the Qimmune and plucks out a quotation which has nothing to 
do with the case. 

“Perhaps Pannekoek,” Kautsky continues, “wants to abolish 
the state functions of the officials^ But we cannot do without offi¬ 
cials in the party and the trade unions, much less in the state adminis¬ 
tration Our program does not demand the abolition of state of¬ 
ficials, but that they be elected by the people We are not discus¬ 
sing here the form the administrative apparatus of the ‘future state' 
will assume, but whether our political struggle will dissolve [auflost] 
the state power before we have cap ured it [Kautsky’s italics]. 
Which Ministry and its officials could be abolished^” Then follows 
an enumeration of the Ministries of Education, Justice, Finance 
and War “No, not one of the present Ministries will be removed 
by our political struggle against the government . I repeat, in or¬ 
der to avoid misunderstanding we are not discussing here the form 
the ‘future state' will assume as a result of the victory of Social- 
Demociacy, but as to how our opposition will change the present 
state” (p 725) 

This IS an obvious trick Pannekoek raised the question of revolution* 
Both the title of his article and the passages quoted above clearly indicate 
this In skipping to the question of “opposition” Kautsky substitutes the 
opportunist for the revolutionary point of view What he says is at present 
we are an opposition, what we shall be of er we have captured power, that 
we shall see Eevoluhon has vanished^ And that is exactly what the 
opportunists wanted 

Opposition and the political struggle in general are beside the point, 
we are concerned wuth i evolution Revolution means that the proletariat 
will d e s troy the “administrative apparatus” and the whole state 
machine, and substitute for it a new one, consisting of the armed workers. 
Kautsky reveals a “supeistitious reverence” for “Ministries”, but why can 
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they not be superseded, say, by committees of expelts, working under 
sovereign, all-powerful Soviets of Workers^ and Soldiers’ Deputies? 

The point is not whether the “Ministries” will remain, or whether “com¬ 
mittees of experts” or other institutions will be set up, this is quite unim¬ 
portant The point is whether the old state machine (connected by thousands 
of threads with the bourgeoisie and completely saturated with loutinc 
ind inertia) shall remain, or be des rayed and superseded by a 'iiew one 
Revolution must not mean that the new class will command, govern with the 
aid of the old state machine, but that this class will smash this machine 
and command, govern with the aid of a new machine Kautsky slurs 
over this fundamental idea of Marxism, or he has utterly failed to under¬ 
stand It 

His question about olBcials clearly shows that he docs not understand 
the lessons of the Commune or the teachings of Marx “We cannot do without 
officials in the paity and the trade unions ” 

Wc cannot do without officials UTider captfahsm, under the rule of the 
bourgeoisie The proletariat is oppressed, the toiling masses are enslaved by 
capitalism Under capitalism democracy is restricted, cramped, curtailed, 
mutilated by all the conditions of wage-slavery, the poverty and misery, 
of the masses This is why, and the only reason why, the officials of our 
political and industrial organizations are corrupted—or, more precisely, 
tend to be corrupted—by the conditions of capitalism and betray a ten¬ 
dency to become bureaucrats, i e , privileged persons divorced from the 
masses and standing above the masses 

That is the essence of bureaucracy, and until the capitalists have been 
expropriated and the bourgeoisie overthrown, eien proletarian officials 
will inevitably be “bureaucratized” to some extent 

According to Kautsky, since elected officials will remain under 
Socialism, bureaucrats will remain, bureaucracy will remain 1 This is 
exactly where he is wrong It was precisely the example of the Oimmune 
that Marx quoted to show that under Socialism officials will cease to be 
“bureaucrats”, they will cease to be so in 'proportion aSy in addition to the 
election of officials, the principle of recall at any time is introduced, and 
as salaries are reduced to the level of the wages of the average worker, ami, 
too, as parliamentary institutions are superseded by “working bodies, 
executive and legislative at the same time ” 

In essence, the whole of Kautsky’s argument against Pannekoek, 
and particularly his wonderful point that we cannot do without officials 
even mour party and trade union organizations, is merely a repetition of 
Bernstein’s old “arguments” against Marxism in general. In his renegade 
book, 2^he Premises of Sociahsmy Bernstein combats “primitive” democ¬ 
racy, combats what he calls “doctrinaire democracy” imperative mandates, 
unpaid officials, impotent central representative bodies, etc To prove that 
“primitive democracy” is unsound, Bernstein refers to the expe¬ 
rience of the British trade unions, as interpreted by the Webbs Seventy 
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years of development “in absolute freedom,” he says (p 137, German 
edition), convinced the trade unions that primitive democracy was useless, 
and they substituted ordinary democracy for it, z e , parliamentarism 
combined with bureaucracy. 

As a matter of fact the trade unions did not develop “in absolute freedom’* 
but in absolute capi talist slavery^ under which a number of concessions to the 
prevailing evil, violence, falsehood, exclusion of the poor from the affairs 
of the “higher” administration, “cannot be avoided ” Under Socialism much 
of the “primitive” democracy will inevitably be revived, since, for the first 
time in the history of civilized society, the mass of the population will ri‘?e 
to take an indepcndiut part, not only in voting and elections, hut also in 
the everyday administration of affairs Under Socialism all will take 
part in the work of government in turn and will soon become accustomed 
to no one governing 

Marx’s critico-analytical genius perceived in the practical measures 
of the Commune the turning pointy which the opportunists fear and do not 
want to recognize because of their cowardice, because they are reluctant 
to break irrevocably with the bourgeoisie, and which the anarchists do not 
want to perceive, cither through haste or through a general lack of under¬ 
standing of the conditions of great social changes “We must not even think 
of destroying the old state machine, how, then, can we hope to do without 
Ministries and officials^” argues the opportunist who is completely saturat¬ 
ed with philistinism, and who, in fact, not only does not believe in re\o- 
lution, m the creative power of revolution, but actually lives in mortal 
dread of It (like our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries) 

“We must think only of destroying the old state machine, it is no use 
studying the concreie lessons of earlier proletananrevolutions and analysing 
n^hat to put in the place of W’hat has been destroyed, and argues the 

anarchist (the best of the anarchists, of course, and not those who, with 
Messrs Kropotkin and Co , follow in the wake of the bourgeoisie), conse¬ 
quently, the tactics of the anarchist become the tactics of despair instead of 
a ruthlessly bold revolutionary effort to solve concrete problems while 
taking into account the practical conditions of the mass movement 

Marx teaches us to avoid both kinds of error, he teaches us to display 
boundless audacity in destroying the old state machine entirely, and at 
the same time he teaches us to put the question concretely the Commune 
was able in the space of a few weeks to start building a proletarian 
state machine by introducing such-and-such measures to secure wider 
democracy and to uproot bureaucracy. Let us learn revolutionary audacity 
from the Communards, let us see in their practical measures the out¬ 
line cf practically-urgent and immediately-possible measures, and then, 
puibuing this road, we shall achieve the complete destruction of bureau¬ 
cracy 

The possibility of this destruction is guaranteed by the fact that 
Socialism will shorten the working day, will raise the masses to a new life* 
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Will create conditions for the 7na'}onty of the population that will enable 
everybody y without exception, to perform “state functions,and this 
will lead to the complete withering away of the state in general 

“The object of the mass strike,” Kautsky continues, “cannot be to 
destroy the state power, its only object can be to wring concessions 
from the government on some particular question, or to replace a 
hostile government by one that would be more yielding [en gegenkom- 
mende^ to the proletariat But never, under any conditions, 

can It [the proletarian victory over a hostile government] lead to 
the destruction of the state power, it can lead only to a certain shijiing 
\yerschiebung^oi the relation of forces within the slate power, The 
aim of our political struggle remains, as hitherto, the conquest of 
state power by winmng a majority in parliament and by convciting 
parliament into the master of the government” (pp 726,727, 732) 

This is nothing but the purest and most vulgar opportunism a repudi¬ 
ation of revolution in deed, while accepting it in word Kautsky’s imagina- 
tiongoes no further than a “government that would be more yielding to 
the proletariat”—a step backward to philistinism compared with 1847, 
when The Communist Manifesto proclaimed “the organization of the 
proletariat as the ruling class ” 

Kautsky will have to achieve his beloved “unity” with the Scheidemanns, 
Plekhanovs and Vanderveldes, all of whom agree to fight for a govern¬ 
ment “that would be more yielding to the proletariat ” 

But we shall make for a split with these traitors to Socialism, and we 
shall fight for the complete destruction of the old state machine, in older 
that the armed proletariat itself shall become the government That is a 
big difference 

Kautsky may enjoy the pleasant company of the Legiens, Davids, 
Plekhanovs, Potresovs, Tseretelis and Chernovs, who are quite willing 
to work for the “shifting of the relation of forces within the state power,” 
for “winning a majority in parliament,” and converting parliament into 
the “master of the government.” A most worthy object, which is wholly 
acceptable to the opportunists and which keeps everything within the 
framework of the bourgeois parliamentary republic 

But we shall make for a split with the opportunists, and the whole class¬ 
conscious proletariat will be with us in the fight—not for the purpose of 
shifting the relation of forces, but for the purpose of overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie^ destroying bourgeois parliamentarism, for a democratic republic 
after the type of the Commune, or a republic of Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, for the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 


* « « 
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To thenghtof Kautsky in international Socialism there are trends such 
as the SociaUst Moafhly in Germany (Lcgien, David, Kolb and many 
others, including ths. Scandinavians Stauning and Branting), the followers 
of Jaurcs and Vandervelde in France and Belgium, Turati, Treves and 
other representatives of the Right wing of the Italian Party, the Fabians 
and “Independents” (the Independent Labour Party, which, in fact, has 
always been dependent on the Liberals) in England, and the like All these 
gentry,who play a great, \ ery often a picdominant role in the parliamentary 
work and the press of the paity, openly repudiate the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and pursue a policy of unconcealed opportunism In the 
eyes of these gcntiy, tac “dictatorship” of the proletariat “contradicts” 
dcmocracyll Ihercis really no essential difference between them and the 
petty-bourgcois democrats. 

Taking this circumstance into consideration, we are justified in drawing 
the conclusion that the Second International, in the case of the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of its olficial representatives, has completely sunk into oppor¬ 
tunism The experience of the Commune has been not only forgotten, but 
distorted Instead of inculcating m the workers' minds the idea that the 
time IS nearing when they must rise up and smash the old state machine 
and substitute for it a new one, and in this way make their political rule 
the foundation for the S Kialist reconstruction of society, they have 
actually taught the workers the very opposite and have depicted the 
^‘conquest of power” in a way that has left thousands of loopholes for op¬ 
portunism 

The distortion and hushing up of the question of the relation of 
the proletarian revolution to the state could not but play an immense 
role at a time when the states, with their military apparatus enlarged as 
a consequence of imperialist rivalry, had been transformed into military 
monsters which were exterminating millions of people in order to decide 
whether England or Germany—this or that finance capital—was to rule 
the world * 


The MS continues as follows 


Chapter vii 

THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 
OF 1905 AND 1917 

The subject indicated in the title of this chapter is so vast that volumes could 
and should be written about it In the present pamphlet it will be necessary to 
confine ourselves, naturally, to the most important lessons of experience, those 
touching dirertlv upon ihc tasks of the proletariat in the revolution in relation 
to state power (FJere the manuscript breaks off —Ed ) 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This pamphlet was written in August and September 1917. I had already 
drawn up the plan for the next, the seventh chapter, ‘‘Ihe Experience of 
the Russian Revolution of 1905 and 1917 ” But except for the title I was 
unable to write a single line of the chapter, I was “interrupted” bv the polit- 
^c^isis—the eve of the October Revolution of 1917 Such an “interrup¬ 
tion” can Only be welcomed, but the writing of the second part of the 
pamphlet (“The Experience of the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917”) 
will probably have to be put oil for a long time It is more pleasant 
and useful to go through the “experience of the revolution” than to write 
about It 


Tho iuihoT 

Petrograd 

November 30, 1917 


Written in August September 1917 
First published in pamphlet form in 1918 
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THE SECOND AI.L-KUSSIAN CONGllESS OE SOVIETS 
OF WORKEiiS’ AND SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES 

OciOBFR 26, h)17 
1 

ro THB WORKERS, SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS 

The Second Ali-Russnn Congiess of Soviets of Workers* and Soldieis^ 
Deputies has begun The \ast majority of the Soviets ate represented at the 
Congiess A number of delegates from the Peasants ’ So\ lets are also present 
The mandate of the eompromising Central t>\ecutive Committee has termi¬ 
nated Backed by the will of the vast majority of workers, soldiers and peas¬ 
ants, backed by the victorious uprising of the workers and the garrison 
wEich has taken place in Petrograd, the Congiess takes the power into its 
own hands 

The Provisional Government has beer overthrown Ihe majority of the 
members of the Provisional Government have already been arrested 

The Soviet government will propose an immediate demociatic peace to 
all the nations and an immediate armistice on all fronts It will secure the 
tiansfer of the estates of the landlords, the crown and monasteries to the 
peasants’ committees without compensation, it will protect the rights 
of the soldiers by introducing complete democracy in the army, it will 
establish workers’ control over production, it will ensure the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly at the time appointed, it will see to it that 
bread is supplied to the cities and articles of prime necessity to the villages, 
it will guarantee all the nations inhabiting Russia the genuine right of 
self-determination 

Ihe Congress decrees all power in the localities shall pass to the Soviets 
of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, which must guarantee 
genuine revolutionary order 

The Congress calls upon the soldiers in the trenches to be vigilant and 
firm The Congress of Soviets is convinced that the revolutionary army will 
be able to defend the revolution against all attacks of imperialism until 
such time as the new government succeeds in concluding! a democratic 

1 
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peace, which it will propose directly to all nations The new government 
will do eveiything to supply all the needs of the revolutionary army by 
means of a determined policy of requisitions and taxation of the 
propertied classes, and also to improve the condition of soldieis’ families 
The Kotnilovites—Kerenskv, Kaledin and others—ate attempting to 
bring troops against Petrogiad Several detachments, w horn Kerensky had 
to move by deceit, have come over to the side of the insurgent people 
Soldiers^ acUiehj resist Kerensky, the Kormloviie* Be on you'i 
BaiUvaymtny hold np all troop irmms dispatched by Kuenshy against Peiio- 
(pad^ 

Soldieis, wo)kti^ and employees, the jate of the ffioJulion and the fate of 
the democratic peace is in your hands^ 

Long lire the R ( v o I u t i o 

THE ALL RUSSIAN CON(;RESs OT SOVIl T ^ OE 
WORKLKb’ AND SOLDIlRs'' DILL Ill? 

THE DELL GATES 1’ROM THE PEASANTS* 
SO\ lETS 


Rdbochi t iSotdiit (11 oiLtr and ^aldiet) No 9 
No\ ember 8 [()cn)}^CL 26], 1917 
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RbPORT ON PEACh 
OCTOBEK 26, 1917 

The question ot peace is a burning and painful question of the dav 
Much has been said and wiittcn on the subject, and all of you, no doubt, 
have discussed it quite a lot Peimit me, therefore, to proceed to read a 
declaration which the government you cJcct should publish 

Decree on Feme 

The workers’ and peasants’ government created by the revolution of 
October 24-25 and backed by the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Deputies calls upon all the belligerent nations and their governments 
to start immediate negotiations for a just, democratic peace 

By a just or democratic peace, for which the overwhelming majority of 
the working and toiling classes of all the belligerent countries, exhausted, 
tormented and racked by the war, are craving—a peace that has been most 
definitely and insistently demanded by the Russian workers and peasants 
ever since the overthrow of the tsarist monarchy—the government means 
an immediate peace without annexations e , the seizure of foreign 
lands, or the forcible incorporation of foreign nations) and without 
indemnities. 

The government of Russia calls upon all the belligerent nations to con¬ 
clude such a peace immediately, and expresses its readiness to take the 
most resolute measures without the least delay, pending the final ratifica¬ 
tion of the terms of this peace by authoritative assemblies of the people’s 
representatives of all countries and all nations 

In accordance with the sense of justice of the democracy in general, 
and of the toiling classes in particular, the government conceives the an¬ 
nexation, or seizure of foreign lands to mean the incorporation into a large 
or powerful stateof a small or feeble nation without the precisely, clearly 
and voluntarily expressed consent and wish of that nation, irrespective 
of the time such forcible incorporation took place, irrespective also of the 
degree of development or backwardness of the nation forcibly annexed to. 
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or forcibly retained as part of, the given state, and irrespective, finally, 
of whether this nation is in Europe or in distant, overseas countries 

If any nation whatsoever is forcibly retained as part of a given state, 
if, in spite of Its expressed desire—no matter whether expressed in the 
press, at public meetings, in the decisions of parties, or in protests and 
uprisings against national oppression—it is not permitted the right to 
decide the forms of its state existence by a free vote, taken after the complete 
evacuation of the troops of the incorporating or, generally, of the strong¬ 
er nation and without the least pressure being brought to bear, such incor¬ 
poration IS annexation, i e , seizure and coercion 

The government considers it the greatest of crimes against humanity to 
continue this war for the purpose of dividing up among the strong and 
rich nations the feeble nationalities they ha\e conquered, and solemnly an¬ 
nounces Its determination immediately to sign terms of prace to stop this 
war on the conditions indicated, which are equally just for all nationali¬ 
ties without exception 

At the same time the government declares that it does not regard the 
above mentioned terms of peace as an ultimatum, in other words, it is 
prepared to consider any other terms of peace, but only insists that they be 
advanced by any of the belligerent nations as speedily as possible, and 
that in the proposals of peace there should be absolute clarity and the 
complete absence of all ambiguity and secrecy 

The government abolishes secret diplomacy, and, for its part, announces 
Its firm intention to conduct all negotiations quite openly under the eyes of 
the whole people It will immediately proceed to the full publication of 
the secret treaties endorsed or concluded by the government of landlords and 
capitalists from February to October 25, 1917 The government proclaims 
the absolute and immediate annulment of everything contained in these 
secret treaties that is aimed, as is mostly the case, at securing advantages 
and privileges for the Russian landlords and capitalists and at the reten¬ 
tion, or extension, of the annexations made by the Great Russians. 

Appealing to the governments and peoples of all countries immediately 
to begin open negotiations for peace, the government, for its part, announces 
Its readiness to conduct these negotiations both in writing, by telegraph, 
and by negotiations between representatives of the various countries, or 
at a conference of such representatives In order to facilitate such negoti¬ 
ations, the government is appointing its authoritative representative to 
neutral countries 

The government proposes an immediate armistice to the governments 
and peoples of all the belligerent countries, and, for its part, considers it 
desirable that this armistice should be concluded for a period of not less 
than three months, ^ e , a period long enough to permit the completion of 
negotiations for peace with the participation of the representatives of all 
peoples or nations, without exception, involved in or compelled to take part 
in the war and the summoning of authoritative assemblies of the represen- 
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tatives of the peoples of all countries for the final ratification of the ternib 
of peace 

While addressing this proposal for peace to the governments and 
peoples of all the belligerent countries, the Provisional WorkerN’ 
and Peasants’ Government of Russia appeals in particular to the class- 
conscious workers ol: the thtee most advanced nations of mankind 
and the largest states participating in the present war, namely. Great 
Britain, France and Germany The workers of these countues have 
made the greatest contributions to the cause of progress and Socialism, 
they have furnished the great examples of the Chartist movement in 
England, a nuinbei of re\olutions ot histone importance by the French 
proletariat, and, finally, the heroic struggle against the Anti Socialist 
Law in Germany and the example shown to the woikers ot the whole 
world in the prolonged, petsistcnt and disciplined work of creating mass 
proletarian organizations in Geimany All these examples of proletarian 
hdoism and liistoiical eieative work aie a pledge that the uorkers of 
the countries mentioned will understtnd the duty that now lies upon them 
of sa\ing mankind tiom the horrors of war and its consecjuences 
Pol these workers, !’)y compiehensivc, detei mined, and supremely energetic 
action, can help us to bring to a successful conclusion the cause of peace, 
and at the same time the ctuse of the emancipation of the tolling and ex¬ 
ploited masses of the popuhtion fiom all forms of sla\cr\ ind all forms of 
exploitation 

# * * 

The wotkeis’ and pe isants ’ government eieaieJ b\ the revolution ot 
October 24-25 and backed by the Soviets of WorkersSoldiers ’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies must start imnicdiatc negotiations for peace Our appeal must 
be addressed both to the governments and to the peoples We cannot ignoie 
the go\crnmcnts, foi that would delay the possibility of concluding peace, 
and the people’s government dare not do that, but we have no right not 
to appeal to the peoples at the same time Everywhere there ate differences 
between the governments and the peoples, and we must therefore help the 
peoples to inteifcrc in the questions ot war and peace We will, of course, 
insist upon the wholcofour programfor a peace without annexations and 
indemnities We shall not retreat fiom it, but we must deprive our enemies 
of the opportunity of saying that their conditions are different from ours 
and that therefore it is useless to start negotiations with us No, we must de¬ 
prive them of that advantageous position and not advance our terms in the 
form of an ultimatum Therefore the point is included that we will consider 
all terms of peace and all proposals We shall consider them, but that does 
not necessarily mean that we shall accept them We shall submit them to 
the judgment of the Constituent Assembly, which will have the power to de¬ 
cide what concessions can and what cannot be made We are combating the 
duplicity of go^crnments which pay lip-service to peace and justice, but 
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in fact wage usurpatory and predatory wars No government will say all it 
thinks. We, howevei, are opposed to secret diplomacy and will act openly 
under the eyes of the whole people We do not, and nevei did, close our 
eyes to difficulties War cannot be ended by refusal, it cannot be ended 
by one side only We ate proposing an aimisticc for three months, but shall 
not reject a shorter period, so that the exhausted army may breathe free¬ 
ly, if even for a little while, and, moreover, in all the eivilized countries 
national assemblies must be summoned for the discussion of the terms 

In proposing an immediate atmistice, \vc appeal to the class-conscious 
workers of the countries that have done so much for the development of the 
proletarian movement We appeal to the worl cis of England, where then 
was the Chartist movement, to the woi kers of Fiance, ’‘vho hive in icpeated 
uprisings displaced the strength of their cJass-conseiousncss, and to the 
wotkers of Cjciman\, who waged the fight against the Anti-Socialist 
Law^ and have cieated pow^eiful organizations 

In the manifesto of March 14, wc called for the oveithiow of the banl lis, 
but, fat from overthrowing oui own bankers, we entered into an allianee 
with them Now we have overthrown the government of the bankers 

That government and the boujgeoisie will make evei} efYoit to unite 
their forces and drown the w^orkeis’ and peasants’ revolution in blood. But 
the three years of war have been a good lesson to the masses the Soviet 
movement in other countries and the mutiny m the German navy, which 
was crushed by the Jimkeis of Wilhelm the hangman Finally, we must 
remembei that wc are not living in the wolds of Africa, but in Euiopt., 
wffiere news can sptcad tjuickly 

The workers’ movement will triumph and will pave the wav to peace 
and Socialism 

Published in the 
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REPI.3' ro TJIb DISCUSSION ON THE [REPORT ON PEACE 
October 26, 1917 

I shall not touch on the general character of the declaration The gov¬ 
ernment which >our Congress sets up may introduce amendments to unes¬ 
sential points 

I shall declare my decided opposition to lending our demand for peace 
the form of an ultimatum An ultimatum may prove fatal to our whole 
cause We cannot demand that because of some insignificant departure from 
our demands the imperialist governments should have the opportunity to 
say that it was impossible to enter into negotiations for peace owing to 
our irreconcilability 

We shall send out our appeal everywhere, it will be made known to 
everybody It will be impossible to conceal the terms proposed by our work¬ 
ers ’ and peasants’government 

It will be impossible to hush up our workcrt>’ and peasants ’ revolution^ 
which has overthrown the government of bankers and landlords 

The governments might not reply to an ultimatum, they would be obliged 
to reply to the text we have proposed Let it be known to all what 
their governments have in mind We do not want any secrets We want a 
government to be always under the control of the public opinion of its 
country 

What will the peasant of some remote province say if, owing to our in¬ 
sistence on ultimatums, he will not know what another government wants> 
He will say, “Comrades, why did you preclude the possibility of any terms 
of peace being proposed^ I would have discussed them, I would have exam¬ 
ined them, and would then have instructed my representatives in the 
Constituent Assembly how to act 1 am prepared to fight by revolutionary 
means for just terms if the governments do not agree, but there might be 
such terms for certain countries that I would be prepared to recommend 
those governments to go on fighting themselves The complete reali2ation 
of our ideas depends solely on the overthrow of the whole capitalist sys¬ 
tem This IS what the peasant might say to us, and he would accuse us of 
being excessively uncompromising over trifles, when the chief thing for us 
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IS to expose all the vileness, all the baseness of the bourgeoisie and of its 
crowned and uncrowned hangmen placed at the head of the governments 

We dare not and must not afford the governments the opportunity to 
take refuge behind our uncompromisingness and to conceal fiom the peo¬ 
ples why they are being sent to the shambles This is a drop, but we dare 
not and must not reject this drop, which will wear away the stone of bour¬ 
geois usurpation An ultimatum would make the position of our opponents 
easier But we shall make all the terms known to the people We shall con¬ 
front all the governments without terms, and let them make answer to their 
people We shall submit all peace proposals to the Constituent Assembly 
for decision 

There is still another point, comrades, to which 30 a inu'^t direct the 
most careful attention The secret treaties must be published The clauses 
regarding annexations and indemnities must be annulled There are vari¬ 
ous clauses, comrades—the predatory governments, you ki ow, not only 
made agreements among themselves as to the plunder, but among such 
agreements they also included economic agreements and various other 
clauses regarding friendly relations 

We shall not bind ourselves by treaties We shall not allow ourselves to 
be enmeshed by treaties We reject all clauses dealing with plunder and 
violence, but we shall welcome all clauses containing provisions for friend¬ 
ly relations and economic agreements, those we cannot reject Wc propose 
an armistice of three months, we choose a lengthy period because the peo¬ 
ples are exhausted, the peoples yearn for a respite from this bloody sham¬ 
bles which has lasted over three years We must realize that the people 
must be given the opportunity to discuss the terms of peace and to express 
their will with the help of parliament, and this requires time We there¬ 
fore demand a lengthy armistice, so that the army in the trenches may en¬ 
joy a respite from this mghtmarc of constant slaughter, but we shall not 
reject proposals for a shorter armistice, wc shall examine them, and it is 
incumbent on us to accept them, even if we are offered an armistice of a 
month or a month and a half Our proposal for an armistice too must not 
be in the form of an ultimatum, for we will not give our enemies the oppor¬ 
tunity to conceal the whole truth from the peoples, using our irreconci¬ 
lability as a pretext It must not be in the form of an ultimatum, for it 
is criminal for a government not to desire an armistice If, however, wc do 
not put our proposal for an armistice in the form of an ultimatum, we 
shall thereby compel the governments to appear as criminals in the eyes of 
the people, and the peoples will show such criminals scant ceremony The 
objection is raised that by not issuing ultimatums wc display our impo¬ 
tence, but It IS time to cast aside all bourgeois cant when speaking of the 
strength of the people According to the bourgeois conception, strength 
means that the masses go blindly to the slaughter in obedience to the behest 
of the imperialist governments The bourgeoisie admit a state to be strong 
only when it can, by the whole might of the government apparatus, throw 
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the masses whciever the bouigeois rulers want Our idea of strength is a 
different one In our opinion a state is strong by virtue of the consciousness 
of the masses It is strong when the masses know everything, can form an 
opinion of everything and do everything consciously We need not fear to 
tell the truth about fatigue, for what state is now not fatigued, what nation 
does not talk about it openly^ Take Italy, where, owing to this fatigue, 
there was a lengthy i evolutionary movement demanding the termination 
of the slaughter Are not mass demonstiations of workcis taking place in 
<Termany, at which the demand for the termination of the war is laised^ 
Was It not fatigue that piovoked the mutiny in the German navy that was 
so ruthlessly suppressed by that hangman, Wjihelm, and his hirelings^ 
If such things arc possible in so disciplined a counti y as Germany, where 
they ate beginning to talk about fatigue and about putting an end to the 
war, we need not feat to say the same openly, because it is the tiuth, equal¬ 
ly true both of our counti \ and of all the belligerent and even non-belli¬ 
gerent countries 

Pravda No 171 

November 10 [Quolitr 28] 1017 
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REPOlir ON TilE L \ND 
October 26 , 1917 

We considei that the levoiutjon has pto\ed and denionsttat^il how im¬ 
portant It IS that the land tjuestion should be stated ck irl\ The outbie ih 
of armed uprising, the second, or Octobet Kcaolution, cle-'l) pioves that 
the land must be handed over to the peasants The government that his 
been overthrown and the compromising paities ot the Mensheviks and So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries committed a eiime when they kept postponing the 
settlement of the land question on \ arious pretexts and thereby brought the 
country to a state of ruin and confronted it with a peasant revolt Their 
talk about riots and anaichy in the countiyside sounds false, tow^aidly and 
deceitful Where and when have ilots and anarch) been called forth by wose 
measures^ If the government had acted vMscl), and if their mcasutes had 
met the needs of the pool peasants, would thcic have been unrest among the 
peasant masses^ But all the measures of the government, approved by the 
A\ksentyev and Dan Soviets, went counter to the interests of the peasants 
and compelled them to revolt 

Having brought about a icvolt, the government began to howl about 
riots and anaichy, for which they themselves were responsible They would 
fain have crushed it by blood and iron, but were themselves swept away In 
the armed uprising of the revolutionary soldiers, sailors and workers 
The first duty of the government of the workers' and peasants revolution 
must be to settle the land question, which can pacify and satisfy the vast 
masses of poor peasants I shall read you the points of a decree your Soviet 
government must promulgate. In one of the points of this decree is embo¬ 
died the Mandate to the Land Committees, compiled from 242 mandates 
from local Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies 

Decree on fhe Land 

1 Landlord ownership of land is abolished forthwith without compen¬ 
sation 

2 The landed estates, as also all crown, monasterial and church lands, 
with ali their livestock, implements, farm buildings and everything per- 
taming thereto, shall be placed at the disposal of the rural area Land Com- 
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mittees and the district Soviets of Peasants’Deputies pending the con¬ 
vocation of the Constituent Assembly 

3 All damage to confiscated property, which henceforth belongs to the 
whole people, IS proclaimed a felony punishable by the revolutionary courts 
The district Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies shall take all necessary meas¬ 
ures to guarantee the observance of strict order during the confiscation of 
the landed estates, to determine estates of what size, and what particular 
estates, shall be subject to confiscation, to draw up inventories of all pro¬ 
perty confiscated and to protect in a strict revolutionary way all agricul¬ 
tural enterprises transferred to the people, with all structures, implements, 
livestock, supplies, etc 

4 The following peasant Mandate, compiled by the Izvestia of ihp 
All-RiLSSian Soviet of Peasants^ DepuHcb from 242 local peasant mandates 
and published in No 88 of the Izvesha (Petrograd, August 19, 1917), 
shall everywhere serve as a directive in carrying through the great land 
reforms until a final decision on the latter is taken by the Constituent 
Assembly 

5 The land of ordinary peasants and ordinary Cossacks shall not be 
confiscated 


MANDATE OF T H F PEASANTRY ON THE 1. \ \ 11 

“The land question in its full scope can be settled only bv a 
National Constituent Assembly 

“The most just >ettlemcnt of the lind question is as follows 

“(1) Private owneishi'p of laTvd shall be abolished forever y land 
shall not be sold, purchased, leased, mortgaged, or otherwise 
alienated 

“All land, whether state, appanage, ero-wn, mormsteilal, church, 
factory, priinogeniio)y, private, public, peasant, etc , shall he taken 
01 er without compensation and become the property of the whole 
people, to be used by those who cultivate it 

‘‘Persons who suffer by this property revolution shall be entitled 
to public support only for the period necessary for adaptation to the 
new conditions of life 

“(2) All mineral wealth, e g , ore, oil, coal, salt, etc , as well 
as all forests and waters of state importance, shall be reserved for 
the exclusive use of the state Small streams, lakes, woods, etc , 
shall be reserved for the use of the communities and administered 
by the local government bodies, 

“(3) Lands with highly developed forms of cultivation, eg , or¬ 
chards, plantations, nurseries, hothouses, etc , shall not be divided 
up, but shall be converted into model farms, to be cultivated exclu- 
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sively hy the state or by the commumtiea^ depending on their size and 
importance 

**Urban and village household land, orchards and vegetable gar¬ 
dens shall be reserved for the use of their present owners, the size of 
the holdings, and the amount of taxation levied for the use thereof, 
to be determined by law 

"(4) Stud farms, government and private pedigree stock and 
poultry farms, etc , shall be confiscated and become the property of 
the whole people, to be used exclusively by the state or by the commu¬ 
nities, depending on their size and importance 

*'The question of compensation shall be examined by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly 

*‘(5) All livestock and farm implements of the confiscated estates 
shall be reserved for the exclusive use of the state or the communi¬ 
ties, depending on their size and importance, and no compensation 
shall be paid therefore 

“The farm implements of peasants with little land shall not be 
subject to confiscation 

“(6) The right to use the land shall belong to all citizens of the 
Russian state (without distinction of sex) desiring to cultivate it by 
their own labour, with the help of their families, or in partnership, 
but only as long as they arc able to cultivate it The employment of 
hired labour is prohibited 

“In the event of the temporary physical disablement of any 
member of a village community for a period of up to two yeats, the 
village community shall be obliged to assist him for this period by 
collectively cultivating his land until he is again able to work 

“Peasants, who, owing to old age or ill-hcalth, are permanently 
disabled and personally unable to cultivate the land shall lose their 
right to the use of it, but, in return, shall receive a pension from 
the state 

“(7) Land tenure shall be on an equality basis, i e , the land shall 
be distributed among the toilers in conformity with a labour stand¬ 
ard or a consumption standard, depending on local conditions 

“There shall be absolutely no restriction on the forms of land 
tenure household, farm, communal, or co-operative, as shall be 
decided in each individual village 

“(8) All land, when alienated, shall become part of the national 
land fund Its distribution among the toilers shall be controlled by the 
local and central government bodies, from democratically organized 
village and city communities, in which there are no distinctions 
of social rank, to central regional government bodies 

“The land fund shall be subject to periodical redistribution, de¬ 
pending on the growth of population and the increase in the produc¬ 
tiveness and efficiency of agriculture 
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“When the boundaries of allotments arc altered, the primary nu¬ 
cleus of the allotment shall be left intact 

“The land of lapsed members shall revert to the land fund, pic- 
fercntial right to such land shall be given to the near relatives of 
the lapsed members, or to persons designated by the latter 

“The cost of fcrtili/ers and improvements put into the land, to 
the extent that they have not been fully exhausted at the time an 
allotment reverts to the land fund, shall be compensateei 

“Should the av^ailable land fund in a particular district prove 
inadequate fot the needs of the local population, the suiplus popu¬ 
lation shall be settled elsewhere 

“Ihe state shall take upon itself the organization of resettlement 
and shall bear the cost theieof, as well as the cost of supplying im¬ 
plements, etc 

“Resettlement shall be effected in the following order landless 
peasants desiring to lesettle, then members of the communitv who 
are of depraved or vicious habits, deSetters, and so on, and, final!\, 
by lot or by agreement ” 

Ihe entire contents of this mandate, as expressing the absolute will of 
the vast majority of the class-conscious peasants of all Russia, are pio- 
claimed a provisional law, which, pending the convocation of the Consti- 
ruent Assembly, shall be canled into effect as far as possible immediateh, 
and as to certain of its provisions with due gradualness, as shall be dctci- 
mined by the district Soviets of Peasants Deputies 

# * * 

Voices are being raised hcie that the deciee itself and the Mandate weie 
draw n up by the Socialist-Rcv^olutionaiies What of it^ Does it mattei who 
tliew them up^ As a democratic government, we cannot ignore the deciSKJii 
of the rank and file of the people, even though we may disagree with it 
la the fire of experience, applying the decree in practice, and cairying it 
f)ut locally, the peasants will themselves realize where the truth lies And 
even if the peasants continue to follow the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
even if they give this party a majority in the Constituent Assembly, we 
shall still say—what of it^ Experience is the best teacher and it will show 
who IS right Let the peasant solve this problem from one end and let us 
solve It from the other Experience will oblige us to draw together in the 
general stream of revolutionary creative work, in the elaboration of new 
state forms We must be guided by experience, we must allow complete 
freedom to the creative faculties of the masses The old government, which 
was overthrown by armed uprising, wanted to settle the land question 
with the help of the old, unchanged tsarist bureaucracy But instead of 
solving the question, the bureaucracy only fought the peasants The peas- 
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ants have learnt something during the eight months of revolution, they 
want to settle all land questions themselves We are therefore opposed to 
all amendments to this draft law We want no details m it, for we are writ¬ 
ing a decree, not a program of action Russia is vast, and local conditions 
vary We believe that the peasants will be able to sohe the problem cor¬ 
rectly, better than v^c could ourselves Whether the) do it in our spirit 
oi in the spirit of the progiam of the Socialist-Revolutionaries is not 
the point The point is that the peasants should be firmly assured that 
there are no more landlords in the countryside, that they themselves 
must decide all questions, and that they themselves must arrange their 
own lives 
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DRAFT REGULATIONS ON WORKERS’ CONTROL 


1 . Workers^ control over the production, warehousing, pur¬ 
chase and sale of all products and raw materials shall be introduced in all 
industrial, commercial, banking, agricultural and other enterprises employ¬ 
ing not less than five workers and employees (together), or with a turn¬ 
over of not less than 10,000 rubles per annum 

2 Workers* control shall be earned out by all the workers and employ¬ 
ees of an enterprise, cither directly, if the enterprise is small enough to 
permit it, or through their elected representatives, who shall be elected 
immediatelij at general meetings, at which minutes of the elec¬ 
tions shall be taken and the names of those elected communicated to the 
government and to the local Soviets of Workers*, Soldieis* and Peasants* 
Deputies 

3 Unless permission is given by the elected representatives of the wor¬ 
kers and employees, the closing of an enterprise or the cessation of work of 
state importance (see 7), or any change in its process, is absolutely prohibi¬ 
ted 

4 The elected representatives shall have access to all books and doc¬ 
uments and to all warehouses and stocks of mateiials, instruments and 
products, without exception 

5 The decisions of the elected representatives of the workers and em¬ 
ployees are binding upon the owners of enterprises and may be annulled on¬ 
ly by trade unions and their congresses 

6 In all enterprises of state importance all owners and all re¬ 
presentatives of the workers and employees elected for the purpose of exer¬ 
cising workers* control shall be answerable to the state for the mainten¬ 
ance of the strictest order and discipline and for the protection of property 
Persons guilty of neglect of duty, concealment of stocks, accounts, etc , 
shall be punished by the confiscation of the whole of their property and by 
imprisonment for a term of up to five years 

7 By enterprises of state importance are meant all enterprises working 
for defence purposes, or in any way connected with the manufacture of ar¬ 
ticles necessary for the existence of the masses of the population. 

8 More detailed rules on workers’ control shall be drawn up by the 
local Soviets of Workers* Deputies and by conferences of factory commit¬ 
tees, and also by committees of employees at general meetings of their 
representatives 

Pravda No, 178, November 16 [3], 1917 
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FROM THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE RUSSIAN 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC LABOUR PARTY (BOLSHEVIKS) 

ro ALL PARTY MEMBERS AND TO ALL THE TOILING CLASSES 

OF RUSSIA 


Comrades, 

It IS common knowledge that the majority at the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets of Workers ’ and Soldiers ’ Deputies consisted of dele¬ 
gates belonging to the Bolshevik Party 

This fact IS fundamental for a proper understanding of the victorious 
revolution that has just taken place in Petrograd, Moscow and the whole 
of Russia Yet this fact is forgotten and ignored by all the followers of the 
capitalists and their unwitting supporters, who are undermining the fun¬ 
damental principle of the new revolution, namely, All power to the Soviets 
There must be no government in Russia other than a Soviet government 
The Soviet power has been won in Russia, and the transfer of government 
from one Soviet party to another is guaranteed without revolution, simply 
by a decision of the Soviets, simply by new elections of deputies to the 
Soviets 

The majority at the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets belongs to 
the Bolshevik Party Therefore only a government formed by that Party 
will be a Soviet government And everybody knows that the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party, several hours prior to the formation of 
the new government, and before submitting the list of its members to the 
Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets, called to its session three of the 
most prominent members of the group of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
Comrades Kamkov, Spiro and Karelin, and invited them to join the new 
government We extremely regret that the Left Socialist-Revolutionary 
comrades refused, we regard their refusal as impermissible on the part of 
revolutionaries and champions of the toilers We are ready at any mo¬ 
ment to include Left Socialist-Revolutionaries in the government, but we 
declare that, as the majority party at the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, we are entitled to form the government, and it is our duty to the 
people to do so 
16—796 
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Everybody kaows that the Central Committee of our Party submitted 
a purely Bolshevik list of People’s Commissars to the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, and that the Congress appioved this Ust for a purely 
Bolshevik government 

Hence the statements to the effect that the Bolshevik government is 
not a Soviet government are absolute lies, and proceed, and can proceed, 
only from the enemies of the people, from the enemies of the Soviet poweu 
On the contrary, now, after the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
and until the Third Congress meets, or until new elections to the Soviets 
are held, or until a new government is formed by the Central Executive 
Committee, only a Bolshevik government can be regarded as the Sovif^t 
government 

« « « 

Comrades, yesterday, November 4, several members of the Central 
Committee of our Party and of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars—Ka¬ 
menev, Zinoviev, Nogin, Rykov, Milyutin and a few others—resigned 
from the Central Committee of our Party, and the three last named from 
the Council of People’s Commissars In a large party like ours, notwith¬ 
standing the proletarian and revolutionary line of our policy, it is inevi¬ 
table that individual comrades should be found who do not possess the firm¬ 
ness and determination required in the struggle against the enemies of the 
people The tasks that now face our Party are truly vast, the difficulties 
are enormous, and several members of our Party who formerly occupied res¬ 
ponsible posts have flinched in face of the pressure of the bourgeoisie and 
fled from out ranks The bourgeoisie and its supporters are jubilant over 
this fact and are maliciously rejoicing, prating about disintegration and 
predicting the fall of the Bolshevik government 

Comrades, do not believe these lies The comrades who have resigned 
have acted like deserters, since they not only quitted the posts entrusted 
to them, but violated the direct decision of the Central Committee of our 
Party enjoining them to delay their resignation at least until a decision be 
taken by the Petrograd and Moscow Party organizations We vigorously 
condemn this desertion We are profoundly convinced that all class-con¬ 
scious workers, soldiers and peasants who belong to or sympathize with 
our Party will condemn the conduct of the deserters with equal 
vigour 

But we declare that not for one minute, and not in one iota, can the 
desertion of several individuals belonging to the leading ranks of our Party 
shake the unity of the masses who support our Party, and that it therefore 
cannot shake our Party 

You remember, comrades, that two of the desetters, Kamenev and 
Zinoviev, acted as deseiters and strike-breakers even before the uprising in 
Petrograd, for they not only voted against uprising at the decisive meeting 
of the Central Committee on Octoberl 0,1917, but txtnafier the decision had 
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been taken by the Central Committee agitated among the Paity 'workers 
against uprising. It is common kno'wJedge that at that time newspapers 
which fear to take the side of the workers and are more inclined to side 
with the bourgeoisie (e g , the Novaya Zhizn)^ in common with the whole 
bourgeois press, raised howls and cries to the eftect that oui Party was 
“disintegrating/' that “the uprising was collapsing,” and so on But event- 
swiftly refuted the lies and slanders of some and the doubts, waverings 
and cowardice of others The “storm” they tried to raise around the elfoits 
of Kamenev and Zinoviev to prevent the Petrograd uprising proved to be c 
storm in a teacup, and the great enthusiasm of the masses, the great heroism 
of millions of workers, soldiers, and peasants in Petrograd, m Moscow, 
at the front, in the trenches and in the villages, brushed aside the deserters 
as easily as a railway tram brushes aside splinters 

Shame, then, on all the faint-hearted, wavereis and doubters, on all 
who allow themselves to be intimidated by the bourgeoisie or who have 
succumbed to the outcries of its direct and indirect supporters! There 
IS not the slightest hesitation among the mass of the workers and soldiers 
of Petrograd, Moscow and other places. Our Party stands solidly and 
iirmly, like one man, in defence of the Soviet power, in defence of the in¬ 
terests of the toilers, and first and foremost of the workers and pooi 
peasants 

The chorus of bouigeois hacks and those who allow themselves to be 
intimidated by the bourgeoisie accuse us of being uncompromising, of 
being irreconcilable, of refusing to share power with another party That 
IS not true, comrades We have invited and continue to invite the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries to share the power with us It is not our fault 
that they have refused. We began the negotiations, and, after the members 
of the Second Congress of Soviets had dispersed, we made all kind:> of 
concessions in the course of these negotiations, even to the point of provi¬ 
sionally agreeing to admit representatives of a section of the Petrograd City 
Duma, that nest of Kornilovites, which will be the first to be swept awa) 
by the people should the rascally Kornilovites, should the darling sons 
of the capitalists and landlords, the junkers, attempt once more to oppose 
the will of the people as they did last Sunday in Petrograd and as they 
would like to again (as is proved by the exposure of the conspiracy of Purish- 
kevich and the documents seized on him yesterday, November 3). But the 
gentlemen who stand behind the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and act 
through them in the interests of the bourgeoisie interpreted our readiness to 
make concessions as weakness and presented us with new ultimatums At the 
conference on November 3 Messrs Abramovich and Martov appeared and 
presented an ultimatum no negotiations until our government puts a stop 
to the arrests and to the suppression of bourgeois newspapers! 

Both our Party and the Central Executive Committee of the Congress 
of Soviets refused to accept this ultimatum, which obviously emanates from 
the supporters of Kaledin, the bourgeoisie, Kerensky and Kornilov The 
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Uchments of th«e Kotmlovite, wcte beaten and toik to %h! .. Ga'ct" 
cu, while most of them have refused to act against the Soviets) have proved 
Who were the real authors of the ultimatum of Messrs. Abramovich and 
Martov and whom these people were leally serving. 

Let the toilers, therefoie, remain confident and resolute Never will 
our Party yield to the ultimatum of the minority in the Soviets, a minority 
which has allowed itself to be intimidated by the bourgeoisie and which 
despite Its “good intentions” is viitually a puppet in the hands of the Koi- 
mlovites 

We stand firmly for the principle of the Soviet power, i e , the power 
of the nia]onty obtained at the last Congress of Soviets We were willing, 
and remain willingy to share the power with the minority of the Soviets, 
provided that minority loyally and honestly undertakes to submit to the 
majority and carr^ out the program aj)'pTOted by the whole Second All-Rus¬ 
sian Congress of Soviets, consisting of gradual, but firm and undeviating 
measuics towards Socialism But wc will not submit to any ultimatums 
of groups of intellectuals who arc not backed by the masses, and who in 
actual fact ate backed only by the Koinilovitcs, the Savinkovitcs, the 
junkers, etc 

Let the toilets, therefore, temain confident and icsolutel Oui Patt), 
the party of the Soviet majority, stands solid and united in defence ot 
Its interests and, as heretofore, behind our Party stands the millions of 
the workers in the cities, the soldiers m the trenches and the peasants in 
the villages, prepared at all costs to achieve the victory of peace and the 
vietory of Socialism’ 


Pravda No 182, 
Novcmbci 20 [7], 1717 


• The reference here is to the counter-revolutionary conspiracy engineered 
by the monarchist Purishkcvich shortly after the October Revolution in 1917 
with the aim of overthrowing the Soviet power — Ed 



ALUANCE BETWEEN THE WOBKFJIS AND 
THE TOILING AND EXPLOITED PEASANTS 

\ LEirni io IHF Puirda 


Today, Saturday, November 18, in the course of a speech I made a\ the 
Peasants’ Congress I was publicly asked a question to which I forthwith 
replied. It is essential that this question and my reply should immediate¬ 
ly be made known to all the reading public, for while formally speaking 
only in my own name, I was virtually speaking in the name of the whole 
Bolshevik Party 

The matter was as follows 

Touching on the question of an alliance between the Bolshevik workers 
and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, whom many peasants at present 
trust, I endeavoured to show in my speech that this alliance ran be an 
“honest coalition,” an honest alliance, for there is no radical divergence 
of interests between the wage workers and the toiling and exploited 
peasants Socialism is fully able to satisfy the interests of both And only 
Socialism can satisfy their interests Plencc the possibility and necessity 
for an “honest coalition” between the proletarians and the toiling and 
exploited peasantry A “coalition” (alliance), however, between the toiling 
and exploited classes, on the one hand, and the bourgeoisie, on the other, 
cannot be an “honest coalition” because of the radical divergence of 
interests between these classes 

Imagine, I said, that there is a majority of Bolsheviks and a minority 
of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries in the government, or even, let us assume, 
only one Left Socialist-Revolutionary—the Commissar of Agriculture 
Could the Bolsheviks practise an honest coalition under such circum¬ 
stances? 

They could, foi, while they are irreconcilable in their fight against the 
counter-revolutionary elements (including the Right Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries and the defencists), the Bolsheviks would be obliged to abstain 
from voting on questions which concern purely Socialist-Revolutionary 
points in the land program approved by the Second All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets Such, for instance, would be the principle of equal land tenure 
and the redistribution of land among the small peasants 
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By abstaining fiom \oting on such a point the Bolsheviks would not be 
changing their program in any way For, given the victory of Socialism 
(workers’ control over the factories, to be followed by their expropriation, 
the nationalisation of the banks, and the creation of a Supreme ^onomic 
Council for the regulation of the entire economic life of the country)— 
given that, the workers would be obliged to agree to the transitional meas¬ 
ures proposed b^ the small toiling and exploited peasants, provided such 
measures were no! detiimenlal to the cause of Socialism Even Kautsky, 
when he was still a Marxist (1899-1909), frequently admitted—I said™ 
that the transitional measures to Socialism cannot be identical in coun¬ 
tries with laigc-scalc and in countries with small-scale agriculture 

Wc Bolsheviks would be obliged to abstain from voting when such a 
point was being decided in the Council of People’s Commissars or m the 
Central Exccutnc Committee, foi if the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
(and the peasants who suppoU them) agreed to workers’ control, to the 
nationalization of the banks, etc , ccjual land tenure would be only one of 
the fiamihonal mcasuies to complete Socialism For the proletariat to 
fiu'pobe sueh transitional measures would be absuid, it would be obliged, 
in the intciests of the vietory of Socialism, io yieM to the small toiling 
and exploited peasants in the choice of these tiansitional measures, foi 
they could do no hairn to the cause of Socialism 

Thereupon, a Lett Socialist-Revolutionary (it was Comiadc Fcofilak- 
rov, if 1 am not mistaken) asked me the following question 

‘Tfov would the Bolsheviks act if in the Constituent Assembly the 
peasants wanted to pass a law on equal land tcnuic, while the bourgeoisie 
were opposed to the peasants and the decision therefore depended on the 
Bolsheviks 

I replied Undet such circumstances, when the cause of Socialism 
would be ensured by the introduction of workers’ contiol, the nationali¬ 
zation of the hanks, etc , the alliance between the workers and the tolling 
and exploited pe isants would oblige the party of the proletariat to vole 
for the peasants and against the bourgeoisie The Bolsheviks, in my opin¬ 
ion, would be entitled when the vote was being taken to make a dec¬ 
laration of dissent, to recoid their non-agreement, but to abstain from 
voting undet such ciicumstances would be to betiay their allies m the 
hgh^ for Soctalusyn for the sake of a diflciencc with them on a particular 
issue The Bolsheviks would nevci betray the peasants in such a situation 
Equal land tenure and like measures cannot injure Socialism if the 
powder IS in the hands of a workers’ and peasants* government, workeis’ 
control has been introduced, the banks nationalized, a workers’ and peas¬ 
ants* supieme economic body set up to direct (regulate) the e n fire 
economic life of the countiy, and so forth 

Such was m) reply 
Pravda No 

December 2 [No\ ember 10] 1017 



THESES ON THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


1 rhc dciHAiid tui convoLAtiun <>t a Constituent Assembly was a 
perfectly legitimate part of the program of re\olutionary Social-Democra¬ 
cy, because in a bourgeois republic a Constituent Assembly represents the 
highest form of democracy and because, in setting up a parliament,* 
the imperialist republic which was headed by Kerensky was preparing 
to fake the elections and violate democracy in a number of ways* 

2 While demanding the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, 

1 evolutionary Social-Democracy has ever since the beginning of the revo¬ 
lution of 1917 repeatedly emphasized that a republic of Soviets is a higher 
torm of democracy than the usual bourgeois republic with a Constituent 
Assembly 

3 For the transition from the bourgeois to the Socialist order, for 
the dictatorship of the pioletariat, the republic of Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers* and Peasants* Deputies is not only the form of a higher type 
of democratic institution (as compared with the usual bourgeois republic 
crowned by a Constituent Assembly), but is the only form capable of 
becuring the most painless transition to Socialism 

4 The convocation of the Constituent Assembly in our revolution 
on the basis of lists submitted in the middle of October 1917 is taking 
place under conditions which preclude the possibility of the elections 
to this Constituent Assembly faithfully expressing the will of the people 
in general and of the toiling masses in particular 

5. Firstly, proportional representation results in a faithful expression 
of the will of the people only when the party lists correspond to a real 
division of the people according to the party groupings reflected in those 
lists Here, however, as is well known, the party which from May to Octo¬ 
ber had the largest number of followers among the people, and especially 
among the peasantry—the Socialist-Revolutionary Party—presented joint 
lists for the Constituent Assembly in the middle of October 1917, but 
split after the elections to the Constituent Assembly and before it met 

For this reason, there is not, nor can there be, even a formal corre¬ 
spondence between the will of the mass of the electors and the composition 
of the Constituent Assembly 

* In the Pravda version— pre-path ament —Ed 
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6 Secondly, a still more important, not a formal not legal, but a 
social-economic, class source of the discrepancy between the will ot 
the people, and especially of the toiling classes, on the one hand, and 
the composition of the Constituent Assembly, on the other, is the 
circumstance that the elections to the Constituent Assembly took place 
at a time when the overwhelming majority of the people could not yet 
know the full scope and significance of the October, Soviet, proletarian- 
peasant revolution, which began on October 25, 1917, i e , after the lists 
of candidates for the Constituent Assembly had been submitted 

7 The October Revolution, which conquered power for the Soviets, 
and which wrested the political rule from the bourgeoisie and trans¬ 
ferred It to the proletariat and poor peasantry, is passing under our 
very eyes through successive stages of development 

8 It began with the victory of October 24-25 in the capital, when the 
Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dep¬ 
uties, the vanguard of the proletarians and of the most politically active 
section of the peasantry, gave a majority to the Bolshevik Paity and put 
It in power 

9 Then, in the course of November and December, the revolution 
spread to the entire army and peasantry, being manifested first of all in 
the dismissal of the old leading bodies (army committees, provincial 
peasant committees, the Central Executive Committee of the All-Russian 
Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies, etc)—which expressed the superseded, 
compromising phase of the revolution, its bourgeois, not piolctarian, 
phase, and which were therefore inevitably bound to disappear under the 
pressure of the lower and broader masses of the people—and the election 
of new ones in their place 

10 This mighty movement of the exploited masses for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the leading bodies of their organizations has not ended even now, 
in the middle of December 1917, and the Railway men’s Congress, which 
IS still in session, represents one of its stages 

11 Consequently, the grouping of the class forces in Russia in the course 
of the class struggle is in fact assuming an essentially dilFerent form in 
November and December 1917 from the one that could be reflected in the 
party lists of candidates for the Constituent Assembl\ compiled in the 
middle of October 1917 

12 Recent events in the Ukraine (partly also m Finland and Byelorus¬ 
sia, as well as in the Caucasus) similarly point to a regrouping of class 
forces which is taking place m the process of the struggle between the bour¬ 
geois nationalism of the Ukrainian Rada,* the Finnish Diet, etc , on the 

* Ukrainian Rada —the counterrevolutionary government of the nationalist 
Ukrainian bourgeoisie which concluded a separate peace with Germ any in February 
1918 and invited the Austro German imperialists to send troop'' to crush the Soviet 
revolution —Ed 
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one hand, and the Soviet power, the proletarian-peasant revolution in 
each of these national republics, on the other. 

13 Lastly, the civil war which was started by the Cadet-Kaledin 
counter-revolutionary revolt against the Soviet authorities, against the 
workers’and peasants’ government, has finally brought the class struggle 
to a head and has destroyed all chance of settling in a formal democratic 
way the very acute problems with which history has confronted the peoples 
of Russia, and more particularly her working class and peasantry, 

14 Only the complete victory of the workers and peasants over the bour¬ 
geois and landlord revolt (as expressed in the Cadct-Kaledin movement), 
only the ruthless military suppression of this revolt of the slaveowners 
can really safeguard the proletarian-peasant revolution The course of 
events and the development of the class struggle in the revolution have 
resulted in the slogan “All power to the Constituent Assembly I”—^which 
Ignores the gams of the workers ’ and peasants ’ revolution, which ignores 
the Soviet power, which ignores the decisions of the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, of the Second 
All-Russian Congress of Peasants’ Deputies, etc —htcomiTig m fact the 
slogan of the Cadets and the Kalcdinitcs and of then abettors It 
IS growing clear to the entire people that this slogan means in fact a strug¬ 
gle for the elimination of the Soviet power, and that the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, if It parted ways with the Soviet powei, would inevitably be doomed 
to political extinction 

15. One particularly acute problem of national life is the problem 
ot peace A really revolutionary struggle fot peace was commenced m 
Russia only after the victory of the revolution of October 25, and the 
first fruits of this victory were the publication of the secret treaties, the 
conclusion of an armistice, and the beginning of open negotiations for a 
general peace without annexations and indemnities 

Only now are the broad masses of the people receiving full and open 
opportunity to see the policy of revolutionary struggle for peace in opera¬ 
tion and to study its results 

At the time of the elections to the Constituent Assembly the masses 
of the people had no such opportunity 

It is clear that a discrepancy between the composition of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and the real will of the people on the question of termina¬ 
ting the war is inevitable from this point of view too 

16 The result of all the above-mentioned circumstances taken in 
conjunction is that the Constituent Assembly, summoned on the basis of 
party lists compiled before the proletarian-peasant revolution, and under 
the rule of the bourgeoisie, must inevitably clash with the will and interests 
of the tolling and exploited classes which on October 25 began the Social¬ 
ist revolution against the bourgeoisie Naturally, the interests of this 
revolution stand higher than the formal rights of the Constituent Assembly, 
even if those formal rights were not undermined by the absence in the law 
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on the Constituent A&b,embl> of a ptovision recognizing the right of the 
people to hold ncu elections of their deputies at any moment. 

17 Every attempt, direct or indirect, to consider the* question of the 
Constituent Assembly from a formal, legal point of view, within the limits 
of ordinary bourgeois democracy and ignoring the class struggle and civil 
war, would be a betrayal of the cause of the proletariat, and the adoption 
of the bourgeois standpoint It is the bounden duty of the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats to warn all and sundry against this error, into which a 
few Bolshevik leaders, who have been unable to appreciate the significance 
of the October uprising and the tasks of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
have fallen 

18 The only chance of securing a painless solution of the crisis which 
has arisen owing to the divergence between the elections to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, on the one hand, and the will of the people and the 
interests of the toiling and exploited classes, on the other, is for the people 
to exeicise as broadly and as rapidly as possible the right to elect the mem¬ 
bers of the Constituent Assembly anew, and for the Constituent Assembly 
to accept the ias^ of the Ccntial Executive Committee on these new elections, 
tor the Constituent AssembU to proclaim that it unreservedly recognizes 
the Soviet power, the Soviet rc\olution, and its policy on the question 
of peace, the land and workers’ control, and for it resolutely to )oin the 
eamp of the enemies of the Cadet-Kalechn counter.re\olution 

19 Unless these conditions aie observed, the crisis in connection witli 
the Constituent AssembU can be settled only in a revolutionary way, b\ 
the Soviet power adopting the most energetic, rapid, firm and determined 
1 evolutionary measures against the Cadet-Kaledin counter-revolution 
no matter under what slogans and institutions (even membership of 
the Constituent Assembly) this counter-revolution may screen itself 
Any attempt to tie the hands of the Soviet power in this struggle v/ould be 
tantamount to aiding and abetting counter-revolution 

Pravda No 213. 
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• DRAFl^ DECREE ON THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 

1 he critical tood Situation and the thicat ot laniinc causL-d the profit- 
ccring and sabotage of the capitalists and officials, as well as the general 
economic chaos, make it impelative to adopt cxtraordin ry revolution¬ 
ary measures to combat this evil 

In order that all citizens of the state, and paiticulariy the toiling class¬ 
es, may be able, under the leadership of their Soviets of Workers*, Sol¬ 
diers' and Peasants* Deputies, to take up this fight and address themselves 
to the proper organization of the economic life of the country immediate^ 
and comprehensively, stopping at nothing and acting in the most revolu¬ 
tionary manner, the following regulations arc decreed 

DRAFT DECRbE ON THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE BANKS 
AND THE MEASURES NECESSITATED THEREBY 

1 All joint-stock companies aic proclaimed the property of the state 

2 Members of boards and directors of joint-stock companies, as well 
as all shareholders belonging to the wealthy classes (i e , possessing prop¬ 
erty exceeding 5,000 rubles or an income exceeding 500 rubles per month) 
shall be obliged to continue the systematic conduct of the affairs of these 
enterprises, observe the law on workers’ control, present all shares to the 
State Bank and submit to the local Soviets of WorkersSoldiers* and Peas¬ 
ants* Deputies weekly reports on their activities 

3 State loans, foreign and domestic, are hereby annulled 

4 The interests of small holders of bonds and shares, t e , holders belong¬ 
ing to the tolling classes of the population, shall be fully protected 

5 Universal labour service is hereby introduced all citizens of both 
sexes between the ages of sixteen and fifty-five shall be obliged to perform 
work assigned to them by the local Soviets of Workers*, Soldiers* and 
Peasants* Deputies, or by other organs of the Soviet power 

6. As a first step towards the introduction of universal labour service. 
It IS decreed that members of the wealthy classes (see §2) shall be obliged 
to keep, and make proper entries in, consumer-worker books, or workers* 
budget books, which must be presented to the appropriate workers* 
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oiganizations or to the local Soviets and their organs for weekly 
notation of the performance of work undertaken 

7 For the purpose of proper control and distribution of foodstuffs and 
other necessary products, every citizen of the state shall be obliged to join 
a consumers’ society The food boards, committees of supply and similar 
organizations, as well as the railway and transport unions, shall, under 
the direction of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, 
establish supervision to ensure the due observance of the present law 
Members of the wealthy classes, in particular, shall be obliged to perform 
the work assigned to them by the Soviets in the sphere of organizing and 
conducting the affairs of the consumers’ societies 

8, The railway employees’ unions shall urgently draw up and im¬ 
mediately begin to carry into cftect emergency measures for the better 
orgamzation of transport, particularly as regards the delivery of food¬ 
stuffs, fuel and othei items of prime necessity, and shall be chiefly guided by 
the instructions and orders firstly of the Soviets of Woikers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies and then of the bodies authorized by them for this 
purpose and of the Supreme Council of National Economy Similarly, upon 
the railway unions, working in conjunction with the local Soviets, 
shall devolve the duty of energetically combating bag-trading and merci¬ 
lessly suppressing profiteering, resorting if necessary to ievolutionary 
measures 

9 Workers ’ organizations, unions of office employees and local Soviets 
shall immediately take steps to place enterpiises which are closing down 
or have been demobilized, and also unemployed workers, to useful work, 
to the production of articles of necessity, and searching foi orders, raw ma¬ 
terials and fuel While under no circumstances postponing this work, and 
while likewise proceeding to the exchange of country pi oduce for city goods 
pending receipt of special instructions on the subject fiom higher bodies, 
the local unions and Soviets shall be strictly guided by the orders and 
instructions of the Supreme Council of National Economy 

10 Members of the wealthy classes shall be obliged to keep all their 
monetary possessions in the State Bank and its branches, or in the savings 
banks, and shall be entitled to witlidiw not more than 100-125 rubles 
per week (as shall be established by the local Soviets) for living 
expenses, withdrawals for purposes of production and trade shall be 
made only on presentation of a written certificate of the organs of workers^ 
control 

To facilitate supervision ensuring the due obseivance of the present 
law, regulations will be issued providing for the exchange of existing 
currency notes for new cutrency notes Persons guilty of defrauding 
the state and the people shall be liable to the confiscation of all their 
property 

11. Violators of the present law, saboteurs and government officials who 
go on strike, as well as profiteers, shall be liable to a similar penalty, and 
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also to imprisonment, dispatch to the front, or hard labour. The local So¬ 
viets and their organs shall urgently decide upon the most revolutionary 
measures to combat these real enemies of the people 

12 The trade unions and other organizations of the toilers, acting in 
conjunction with the local Soviets, and with the collaboration of reliable 
persons recommended by Party and other organizations, shall form mobile 
groups of inspectors to supervise the observance of the present law, to veri¬ 
fy the quantity and quality of work performed and to bring to trial before 
the revolutionary courts persons guilty of violating or evading the law 


Written in Dtcembcr 1917 
Published in Narodnoije Khozaiatio 
(National Economy) ^[<^0 11, 1918 



QUESTIONS TO THE DELEGATES OF THE FIRST 
ARMY CONGRESS ON DEMOBILIZATION 


1) Is the likelihood great oi small that the Cxermans will start an 
offensive in the near future 

a) from the standpoint of the physical and techmeal possibility of an 
offensive in winter, 

b) from the standpoint of the mood of the mass of the German soldiers, is 
that mood capable of preventing an offensive, or even of retarding it^ 

2) May it be assumed that the Germans, if wc immediately break off 
peace negotiations, and if their troops immediately pass to the offensive, 
are capable of inflicting decisive defeat upon us-" Can they take Petro- 
giad^ 

3) Is It to be feared that the news that the peace negotiations have been 
broken off will result in a widespread mood of anarchy in the army and in 
desertions from the front, or may we be confident that the army will 
staunchly hold the front even after the receipt of such news^ 

4) Would our army be capable, from the military standpoint, of 
resisting a German offensive, if it began on January 14 [1]? If not, 
how long will It be before our at my is in a position to resist a Geiman 
offensive^ 

5) In the event of a swift Get man advance, could our army ictiie 
in good order and preserve its aitillcry, and if so, could the German 
advance into the heart of Russia be retarded for long^ 

6) General conclusion from the point of view of the state of the army, 
should we strive to drag out the peace negotiations, or would a revolution- 
arily abrupt and immediate rupture of peace negotiations, because of 
the Germans ’ annexationist demands be preferable as a decisive and firm 
step which would prepare the ground for a possible ievolutionary 
war? 

7) Should we at once undei take intensive agitation against the Germans’ 
annexationist demands and for a revolutionary war^ 

8) Would It be possible at very short notice (5-10 days, say) to arrange 
a canvas of fairly wide sections of the army with a view to obtaimng more 
regular and fuller replies to the above questions^ 
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9) Is it to be hoped that the dissensions with the Ukrainians will weaken, 
or even, give way to a firm cementation of forces, at the news of the Germans' 
annexationist demands, or is it to be expected that the Ukrainians will 
take advantage of the Great Russians’ increased difficulties to fight the 
Great Russians with greater vigour^ 

10) If the army could vote would it be in favour of immediate peace on 
annexationist (loss of the occupied regions) and economically drastic terms 
for Russia, or would it favour an extreme exertion of effort for a revolu¬ 
tionary war, ? e , resistance to the Germans^ 


Written at the end of December 1917 

First published m 1927 in 

Proceedings of the L^nin InshtutP^ VoJ il 



HOW TO ORGANIZE COMPETITION 


Bomgeoib writers have been writing reams in praise of competition, 
private enterpiise, and all the other magnificent glories and charms of the 
capitalists and of the capitalist system Socialists were accused of refusing 
to understand the importance of these glories, and of ignoring “human na¬ 
ture ” As a matter of fact, capitalism long ago abolished small, independent 
commodity production, under which competition could develop enterprise, 
energy, and bold initiative to any considerable extent, and substituted fot 
It large and very latge-scale factory production, joint-stock companies, syn¬ 
dicates and other monopolies Under such capitalism, competition means 
the incredibly brutal suppression of the enterprise, energy and bold initi¬ 
ative of the masses of the population, of the overwhelming majority, of 
ninety-mnc out of every hundred tollers, it aho means that competition 
IS superseded by financial fraud, despotism, servility on the upper rungs 
of the social ladder 

Socialism docs not extinguish competition, on the contrary, it for the 
first time creates the opportunity foi employing it on a leally mde and on 
a reall} mass scale, for actually drawing the majority of the population 
into an arena of labour in vhich they can display their abilities, develop 
their capacities, icvcal their talents, which are an untapped spring among 
the people, and which capitalism crushed, suppressed and strangled in 
thousands and millions. 

Now that a Socialist government is in power our task is to organize 
competition. 

The hangers on and spongers on the bourgeoisie described Socialism 
as a uniform, routine, monotonous and drab barrack system The lackeys 
of the money-bags, the lickspittles of the exploiters—Messieurs the bour¬ 
geois intellectuals—used Socialism as a bogey to “frighten” the people, 
who, precisely under capitalism, weie doomed to penal servitude and the 
barracks, to arduous, monotonous toil, to a life of extreme poverty and 
semi-starvation The first step towards the emancipation of the people from 
this penal servitude is the confiscation of the landed estates, the introduc¬ 
tion of workers' control and the nationalization of the banks The next steps 
will be the nationalization of the factories and works, the compulsory 
oiganization of the whole population in consumers’ co-operative societies, 
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which aie at the same time co-operative societies for the sale of products, 
aad the state monopoly of the sale of grain and other articles of neces¬ 
sity 

Only now is the opportunity created for the truly mass displav of enter¬ 
prise, competition and bold initiative Every factory from which the cap¬ 
italist has been expelled, or in which he has at least been cuibcd by genuine 
workers’ control, every village from which the landlord exploiter has been 
smoked out and his land confiscated, is now, and has only now become, a 
field in which the working man can reveal his talents, unbend his back, 
btiaighten himself, and feel that he is a human being For the first 
time after centuries of working for others, of working la subjection for 
the exploiter, it has become possible to woik for oneaelf and moieover to 
employ all the achievements of modern technique and culture in one’s 
work 

Of couLse, this greatest change in human history fiom woikmg in subjec¬ 
tion to working fot oneself cannot take place without friction, di&culties, 
conflicts and violence against the confirmed parasites and their hangers-on 
No worker has any illusions on that score Hardened by many long years 
ofpenalscrvitudefor the exploiters, by the exploiters’ insults and mockery, 
and by dire want, the workers and poor peasants know that time is needed 
to break the resistance of the exploiters The workers and peasants are 
not in the least affected by the sentimental illusions of Messieurs the intel¬ 
lectuals, of the whole crowd of Novaya Zhz7i-itcs and other jelly-fish, who 
^Shouted” against the capitalists until they weie hoarse, “gesticulated” 
against them and “denounced” them, only to burst into tears and to behave 
like whipped puppies when it came to deeds y to putting threats into 
action, to carrying out in piactice the w'ork of overthrownig the capita¬ 
lists 

The great change from working in subjection to woiking for oneself, 
to labour planned and organized on a gigantic, national (to a certain ex¬ 
tent international, world) scale requires—in addition to ^^inilitary*' meas¬ 
ures for the suppression of the resistance of the exploiters—extensive 
o/ganizational measures, organizational effort on the pait of the proletariat 
and the poor peasants The organizational task is closely interwoven with 
the task of ruthlessly suppressing by military methods yesterday’s slave¬ 
owners (capitalists) and their packs of lackeys—Messieurs the bourgeois in¬ 
tellectuals Yesterday’s slaveowners and their servants, the intellectuals, 
say and think, “We have always been organizers and chiefs We have com¬ 
manded, and we want to continue doing so We shall refuse to obey the ^com¬ 
mon people,’ the workers and peasants We shall not submit to them We 
shall convert knowledge into a weapon for the defence of the privileges of 
the money-bags and of the rule of capital over the people ” 

That IS what the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectuals say, think, 
and do From the point of view of self-interest their conduct is intelligible 
The hangers-on and spongers on the feudal landlords—the priests, the 
17-7% 
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scubes, the bureaucrats as Gogol depicted theni, * and the intellectuals 
who hated Belinskyalso found it ‘‘hard” to part with serfdom. 
But the cause of the exploiters and of their intellectual menials is hope¬ 
less. The workers and peasants aie breaking their resistance—unfortun¬ 
ately, not yet firmly, resolutely and ruthlessly enough— hut they wiU 
break ti 

“They” think that the “common people,” the “common” \votkei and 
poor peasant, will be unable to cope with the great, truly heroic, m the 
world-historical sense of the word, organizational tasks which the Socialist 
revolution has imposed upon the shoulders of the toilers The intellectuals 
who are accustomed to serving the capitalists and the capitalist state say 
in order to console themselves “You cannot do without us ” But their in¬ 
solent calculations aic falling to the giound already educated men are 
coming over to the side of the people, to the side of the toilers, and are 
helping to break the resistance of the servants of capital. There are a great 
many talented oiganizers among the peasants and the working class, 
and they are only just beginning to become conscious of themselves, to 
awaken, to stretch out towards the great living creative vork, to under- 
take to build Socialist society independently 

One of the most important tasks today, if not the most impoitant task, 
IS to develop this independent initiative of the workcis, and of all the toilers 
and exploited generally, as widely as possible in creative organizational 
work At all costs we must break the old, absurdy savage, despicable and 
disgusting prejudice that only the so called “upper classes,”only the iieh, 
and those who have gone through the school of the rich, can administer 
the state and direct the orgamzational construction of Socialist society 
This is a prejudice It is fostered by decaying loutine, by conservative- 
ncss, slavish habits, and still more by the sordid selfishness of the capi¬ 
talists, in whose interest it is to administci while plundering and to plunder 
while administering No The workers will not forget foi a moment that 
they need the power of knowledge The extraordinary striving after 
knowledge which the workcis levea!, partieulaily now, shows that 
mistaken ideas about this do not and cannot exist among the proletariat. 
But every rank-and-file worker and peasant who is able to read and write, 
who can judge people and has practical experience, can do organizational 
work Among the “common people,” of whom the bourgeois intellectuals 
speak with such scom and contempt, there are worses of people like that 
This sort of talent among the working class and the peasantiy is a rich and 
still untapped J>piing 


• y Gogol (1809 1852)—the reference here is to the type of bureau¬ 
crat depicted in the celebrated Ru^bian novelist’s books —Ad 

V 0 Behnaky (^1811 1848)—outstanding Russian ciitic and publicist 
who passionately flagellated serfdom and whose works were of enormous impor¬ 
tance in helping to frame Russian revolutionary public opinion —Bd 
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The 'ttoikeis and peasants aie still “shy/^ they have not yet become 
accustomed to the idea that they are the mUng class now, they aie not yet 
sufficiently lesolute The revolution could not at one stroke create these qual¬ 
ities in millions and millions of people who all then lives had been com¬ 
pelled by hunger and want to work under the threat of the stick But the 
strength, the virility, the invincibility of the Revolution of Octobei 1917 
he in the fact that it awakens these qualities, breaks down the old 
impediments, tears off the obsolete shackles, and leads the toilets on to 
the road of independent creation of a new life 

Accounting and control—this is the main economic task of every 
Soviet of Workers*, Soldiers* and Peasants * Deputies, of every consumers’ 
‘Society, of c\ery union or committee of supplies, of every factory committee 
or organ ol woikers’ control in general 

The fight against the old habit of icgarding the measure of laboui, 
the means of production, fiom the point of view of the man in subjection— 
f e , the habit of shirking burdens, of trying to get as much as possible 
out of the bourgeoisie —this fight must be waged The advanced, class-con¬ 
scious workers have already started this fight, and they aie offering deter¬ 
mined resistance to the many newcomers who came into the factory 
environment during the war and who now want to treat the peoples 
factory, the factory that has come into the possession of the people, 
in the old way, with the s(^]e end in view of “making as much as 
possible and clearing out ’* All the class-conscious, honest and thoughtful 
peasants and toilers will take their place in this fight by the side of the 
advanced woikers. 

Accounting and contiol, «/earned on by the Soviets of Workeis’, Sol¬ 
diers* and Peasants* Deputies as the supreme state power, or on the in¬ 
structions, on the authority, of this power—widespread, general, univer¬ 
sal accounting and conttol, the accounting and control of the amount of 
labour performed and of the distribution of products—is the esse7ice 
of the Socialist change, since the political rule of the proletariat has been 
created and ensured 

The accounting and control that is essential foi the tiansition to Social¬ 
ism can be only mass accounting and control The \oluntary and conscien¬ 
tious co-operation of the of the workers and peasants in accounting 

and controlling with revolutionary enthusiasm the richy the logveSy the 
idlers and hooligans can alone conquer these survivals of accursed capi¬ 
talist society, this offal of humanity, these hopelessly decayed and atto- 
phied limbs, this contagion, this plague, this ulcer that Socialism has 
inherited from capitalism 

Workers and peasants, toilers and exploitedl The land, the banks, 
the factories and works now belong to the whole of the people I You yoursehes 
must set to work to take account of and control the production and distri¬ 
bution of products—this is the only road to the victory of Socialism, 
the only guarantee of its victory, the guarantee of victory over all exploi- 
il'* 
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tation, over all poverty and want? For thcie is enough biead, non, timber^ 
wool, cotton and flax in Russia to satisfy the needs of all, if only labour and 
Its pioducts ale properly distributed, if onl\ the businesslike, 
practical control of this distribution bj the vhole of the people is 
established, if only we can defeat the enemies of the people, the rich and 
their hangers-on, and the rogues, the idlers and the hooligans, not o nly 
in politics, but also in everyday economic life 

No meicy to these enemies of the people, the enemies of Socialism, the 
enemies of the toilers! War to the death on the rich and their hangers-on, 
the bourgeois intellectuals, war on the rogues, the idlers and hooligans’ 
Both, the former and the latter, aie of the same brood—the spawn of capi¬ 
talism, the offspiing of aristocratic and bourgeois society, the society m 
which a handful of men robbed and msultedj the people, the society in 
which poverty and want forced thousands and thousands into the path 
of hooliganism, corniption and loguciy, and caused them to lose all lesem- 
blance to human beings, the society which inevitably cultivated in the 
toller the desire to escape exploitation even by means of deception, to 
escape, if onl\ foi a moment, fiom loathsome toil, to piocute at least a 
ciust of bread by any possible means, at any cost, so as not to starve, so as 
to subdue the pangs of hungei suffered by himself and by his near ones 

The rich and the rogues aie two sides of the same medal, they are the 
t^\o principal categories of pamsites which capitalism fostered, they are 
the principal enemies of Socialism These enemies must be placed under 
the special surveillance of the whole people, they must be ruthlessly pun¬ 
ished foi the slightest violation of the laws and legulations of Socialist 
societ\ Weakness, hesitation or sentimentality m this lespect would be 
a great eiimc against Socialism 

In oidci to render these parasites haimless to Socialist society we 
must organise the accounting and contiol of labour, production and 
distribution, to be earned out by the w^hole of the people, by millionis 
and millions of workers and peasants, voluntatily, energetically and wnth 
fcNolutionary enthusiasm And in ordei to otganize this accounting and 
contiol, which is julbj within the powa of every honest, intelligent and 
efficient worker and peasant, we must rouse then organizing talent, the 
talent w'hich is in then midst, wc must louse among them—andoiganize 
on a nation-wide scale— competition in the sphete of organizational suc¬ 
cesses, the workers and peasants must be got to see clear]} the difference 
between the necessary acivice of an educated man and the necessary con 
tiol by the “common” worker and peasant of the nndibciplined habits 
that arc so habitual among the “educated ” 

These undisciplined habits, this carelessness, slovenliness, unpunctual- 
ity, nervous haste, the inclination to substitute discussion foi action, 
talk for work, the inclination to undertake everything under the sun 
without finishing anything, is one of the characteristics of the “educated”, 
and this is not due to the fact that they are bad by nature, still less is it 
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due to malice, it is due to their habits of life, the conditions of then uoik, 
to fatigue, to the abnormal separation ot mental from manual labour, 
and so on, and so forth. 

Among the mistakes, defects and omissions of our levolution a by no 
means unimportant role is played by the mistakes, etc , which are due 
to these deplorable—but at present inevitable—chaiactcristics of the 
intellectuals in oui midst, and to the lack of sufhcient supervision by the 
nvrkers over the organizational work of these intellectuals 

The workers and peasants are still ‘'shy”, they must get ridot this shy¬ 
ness, and they certainly will get rid of it We cannot dispense with 
the advice, the instruction of educated people, of intellectuals and spe¬ 
cialists Every sensible worker and peasant understands this perfectly 
well, and the intellectuals in our midst cannot complain of a lack of atten¬ 
tion and comradely respect on the part of the workers and peasants But 
advice and instruction is one thing, the organization of 'practical 
accounting and control is another thing Very often the intellectuals 
give excellent advice and instruction, but they prove to be ridiculously, 
absurdly y shamefully “unhandy” and incapable of carrying out this adMce 
and instruction, of exeicising p r a c t % c a I control ovet the transform¬ 
ing of words into deeds 

That IS why it js utterly impossible to dispense with the help and the 
leading role of the practical organizers from among the “people,” 
from among the workers and toiling peasants “It is not the gods who 
make pots”—this is a motto that the workers and peasants should get well 
drilled into their minds. They must understand that the whole thing now is 
practical work, that the historical moment has arrived when theory is being 
transformed into practice, is vitalized by practice, corrected by practice, 
tested by practice, when the words ofMarx,“Every step of Jeal movement is 
mole important than a dozen programsbecome particularly true—every 
step in practically, really curbing, restricting, fully registering and super¬ 
vising the rich and the rogues is worth a dozen excellent arguments about 
Socialism For “theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree 
of life 

Competition must be organized between the practical organizers from 
the workers and peasants Every attempt to adhere to stereotyped forms 
and to impose uniformity from above as our intellectuals are so inclined 
to do, must be combated Stereotyped forms and uniformity imposed from 
above have nothing in common with democratic and Socialist centralism 
The unity of essentials, of fundamentals, of the essence, is not disturbed 
but ensured by variety in details, in specific local features, in methods 
of approach y in methods of exercising control, in ways of exterminating 
and rendering harmless the parasites (the rich and the rogues, slovenly 
and hysteric al intellectuals, etc , etc ). 

^ ('f Marx, Selected Works, Eng ed , Vol II, p 553 —jFJd 
** Jhe words quoted by Mephistopheles m Goethe’s Faust —Fd 
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The Palis Commune gave a great example of how to combine initia¬ 
tive, independence, freedom of action and vigour from below with volun¬ 
tary centralism free from stereotyped forms Our Soviets are following 
this example. But they are still ‘‘shy,” they have not yet got into their 
stride, have not yet “bitten into” their new, great, creative task of build¬ 
ing the Socialist system The Soviets must set tovtorkmote boldly and 
display greater initiative Every “commune,” every factor^,, every vil¬ 
lage, every consumers’ society, every committee of supplies, must com 
'ppfr with Its neighbours as a practical organizer of accounting and con- 
tiol of labour and distribution The progiam of this accounting and con 
trol IS simple, clear and intelligible to all, it is everyone to have bread, 
eveivone to have sound footwear and good clothing, everyone to have 
warm dwellings, everyone to woik conscientiously, not a single rogue 
(including those who shirk their work) should be allowed to be at libcrt\, 
but kept in prison, or put to compulsory labour of the hardest kind, not 
a single rich man who violates the laws and regulations ol Socialism to 
be allowed to escape the fate of the rogue, which should, in justice, be 
the fate of the rich man “He w^ho docs not work, neither shall he eat’’— 
this IS the practical commandment of Socialism This is how things 
should be organized practically These aic the practical successes our 
“communes” and our worker and peasant organizers should be proud of 
And this applies particularly to the organizers among the intellectuaN 
(because they arc too mucky far too much in the habit of being pioud ot 
their general instructions and resolutions) 

Thousands of forms and methods of accounting and contiolling the 
rich, the rogues and the idlers should be devised and put to a practical 
test by the communes themselves, by small units in town and country 
Vauety is a guarantee of virility here, a guarantee of success in achieving 
the common aim—to purge the land of Russia of all vermin, of fleas—the 
rogues, of bugs—the rich, and so on and so forth In one place half a score 
of rich, a dozen rogues, half a dozen woikers who shirk their work (in 
the hooligan mannei in which many compositors in Petrograd, particu¬ 
larly in the Party printing offices, shirk their work) will be put in prison 
In another place they wall be put to cleaning latiines In a third place 
they will be provided with “yellow tickets” after they have served their 
time, so that all the people shall have them under then surveillance, as 
pernicious persons, until they reform In a fourth place, one out of every 
ten idlers will be shot on the spot la a fifth place mixed methods mav 
be adopted, and by probational release, for example, the rich, the boui- 
geois intellectuals, the rogues and hooligans who are corrigible will be 
given an opportunity to reform quickly The more variety there will be, 
the better and richer will be our general experience, the more certain and 
rapid wall be the success of Socialism, and the easier will it be for pract ice 
to devise—for only practice can devise—the best methods and means 
of struggle 
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111 what commune, in what district of a large town, in what factory 
and in what village are there no starving people, no unemployed, no 
idle iich, no scoundrelly lackeys of the bourgeoisie, saboteurs who call 
themselves intellectuals^ Where has most been done to raise the produc¬ 
tivity of labour, to build good new houses for the poor, to put the poor 
In the houses of the rich, to regularly provide a bottle of milk for ever\ 
child of every poor family^ It is on these points that competition should 
be organized between the communes, communities, producers’-consumers* 
societies and associations, and Soviets of Workers*, Soldiers * and Peas¬ 
ants " Deputies This IS the work on which organizing talent 
should be singled out in practice and promoted in the administra¬ 
tion of the state There is a great deal of this talent among the people 
It IS merely suppressed It must be given an opportunity to display itself 
It, and it a I o n ey with the support of the masse'*, can save Russia 
and save the cause of Socialism 

Written Jinuarv 7-10, 1918 
[December 25 28, 1917] 

Published in the Praida No 17, 

T^niiary 20, 1929 



DRAl-T DECLARATION OF RIGHTS OF THE TOILING 
AND EXPLOITED PEOPLE^ 


The Constituent Assembly resolves 

I 

1 Russia IS hcicby pioclaimcd a icpublic of Soviets of Woikeis\ 
Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies All povct centrally and locally belongs 
to these Soviets 

2 The Russian Soviet Republic shall be constituted on the ptinciple 
of a flee union of free nations, as a federation of Soviet national republics* 

II 

Making It Its fundamental aim to abolish all exploitation of man by 
man, to put a complete end to the division of society into classes, meici- 
lessly to crush the resistance of the exploiters, to establish a Socialist 
organisation of society and to achieve the victory of Socialism m all coun¬ 
tries, the Constituent Assembly fuither lesolves 

1 Private ownership of land is heieby abolished All land together 
uith all structuies, farm property, and other appurtenances of agii- 
cultural production, is proclaimed the property of the whole toiling 
people. 

2 The Soviet laws on w'oikers' control and on the Supreme Council 
of National Economy are hereby confirmed with the object of guaranteeing 

^ Ihe diaft declaration was written by Lenin at the beginning ot January 
1918 Comrade Stalin, with Lenin's consent, introduced a number of amnend- 
ments after which it served as the basis for the declaration of the All Russian 
Central Executive Committee announced by the latter at the meeting of the Con* 
stnuent Assembly held on January 5 The counter revolutionaries who had secured 
a majority in the Constituent Assembly refused to discuss the declaration It was 
passed by the III AU-Russian Congress of Soviets on Januaiy 11, 1918 and 
was subsequently included as a component part of the Constitution of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic adopted by the V All Russian Congress of 
So\ lets on Julv 10, 1918 —Kd 
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the powei of the toiling people ovei the exploiters and as a fiist step to- 
watds the complete comersion of the mills, factories, mines, railways, 
and other means of production and tianspoit into the piope^'ty of the 
woikcrs’ and peasants’ state 

3 The conversion of all banks into the property of the workers’ and 
peasants’ state is hereby confirmed as one of the conditions foi the eman- 
cipatjon of the toiling masses from the joke of capital 

4 With the ob)ect of abolishing the parasitic strata of society, urn- 
ver^l labour service is hereby instituted 

5 In Older to guaiantce the sovereign power of the toiling masses,, 
and in order to eliminate all possibilitj of the restoration of the power 
of the exploiteis, the arming of the toilers, the cication of a Socialist 
Red Army of woikers and peasants and the complete disarming of the. 
piopeitied classes arc hcrcb\ deciced 


111 

1 Expiessing its firm determination to witst mankind from the 
clutches of finance capital and imperialism, which have in this most crimi¬ 
nal of wais dtcnched the world m blood, the Constituent Assembly whole¬ 
heartedly associates itself with the policy pursued by the Soviet jxrwer 
of denouncing the secret treaties, organizing widespread fraternization, 
among the workeis and peasants of the warring armies, and achieving at 
all costs, by revolutionary means, a democratic peace between the nations, 
without annexations and indemnities and on the basis of the flee self- 
determination of nations 

2 With the same purpose in vicw% the Constituent Assembly insists 
on a complete bicak with the barbarous policy ot bourgeois civilization, 
which has built the prosperity of the exploiteis of a few chosen nations 
on the enslavement of hundreds of millions of tolling people in Asia, in 
the colonics in general and in small countries 

The Constituent Assembly welcomes the policy of the Council of People’s 
Commissars in proclaiming the complete independence of Finland, com¬ 
mencing the evacuation of troops from Pci’^ia, and declaring fieedomof 
self-determination for Armenia 

3 The Constituent Assembly regaids the Soviet law on the cancella¬ 
tion of the loans contracted by the governments of the tsar, landlords 
and bourgeoisie as a first blow to international bank, finance capital, 
and expresses the conviction that the Soviet government will firmly pur¬ 
sue this path until the international workers’ uprising against the \oka 
of capital has completely triumphed. 
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IV 

Having been elected on the basis of paity lists drawn up pilot to the 
October Revolution, vhen the people ueic not yet in a position to rise 
in their mass against the exploiteis, when they had not yet exj^enenced 
the full strength of lesistance of the latter in defence of then class piivi- 
leges, and when they had not \ct addressed themselves to the practical 
task of building a Socialist society, the Constituent Assembly considers 
that It would be fundamentally wrong, even fiom the formal point of 
vieu, to set Itself up against the Soviet powet ^ 

And in actual fact, the Constituent AssembU considers that now, 
when the people are waging the last fight against their exploiters, theiL 
can be no place foi exploiters in any of the organs of government The 
power must be vested wholly and entirely m the toiling masses and then 
authotji^cd icpicscntatucs—the So’siefs ol Workets’, Soldiers^ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Deputies 

Supporting the So\ let power and the decrees of the CLouncil of People’s 
Commissars, the Constituent Assembly considers that its own task should 
be confined to establishing the fundamental punciplcs of the Socialist 
reconstruction of society 

At the same time, endeavouring to create a really free and voluntary, 
and thcicfoic the more so firm and stable, union of the toiling classes of 
all the nations of Russia, the Constituent Assembly confines ns owm task 
to the establishment of the fundamental principles of a Federation of 
Soviet Republics of Russia, while leaving it to the workers and peasants 
■of each nation to decide independently at their own authoritative Soviet 
Congress w’hethei they shall participate in the federal government and 
in the other fedetal Soviet institutions, and on what terms 

Pravda No 2, 

Janint\ 17 [4] 1918 



DKAIT DECREE ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBI,Y^ 

^\t Its vciy inception, the Russian ievolution use 'o So\ lets of 

Woikers^ Soldiers’ and Peasants’Deputies as the mass organization of 
all the toiling and exploited classes and as the onU oiganization capable 
ot leading the struggle of these classes for their complete political and 
economic emancipation 

During the whole of the first period of the Russian revolution the 
Soviets multiplied in number, grew and gained in strength, were taught 
bv their own experience to discard the illusions of compiomise with the 
bourgeoisie and to lealize the deceptive nature of the forms of bourgeois- 
democratic parliamentai ism, and arrived at the practical conclusion that 
the emancipation of the oppressed classes was impossible unless they broke 
with these forms and with every kind of compromise Such a break was the 
October Revolution, which transferred the entire power to the Soviets 

The Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of lists drawn up prior 
to the October Revolution, was an expression of the old relationof poht 
teal forces which existed when the compromisers and the Cadets were in 
power. When the people at that time voted for the candidates of the So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionary Party, they were not in a position to choose between 
the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, the supporters of the bourgeoisie, 
and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, the supporters of Socialism Thus 
the Constituent Assembly, which was to have been the crown of the bour¬ 
geois parliamentary republic, could not but become an obstacle in the path 
of the October Revolution and the Soviet power 

The October Revolution, by handing over the powei to the Soviets, 
and through the Soviets to the toiling and exploited classes, aroused the 
desperate resistance of the exploiters, and in the crushing of this resist¬ 
ance it fully revealed itself as the beginning of the Socialist revolution 
The tolling classes learnt by experience that the old bourgeois parlia¬ 
mentarism had outlived its purpose and was entirely incompatible with 
the aim of achieving Socialism, and that not national institutions, but 
only class institutions (such as the Soviets), were capable of overcoming 

* The draft was diawn up by Lenin on January 6, 1918 in collahoratifin vnh 
Comrade Stahn and was adopted the same day the All Russian Cential Fx- 
ccutive Committee —Ed 
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the icbistance of the piopertied classes and of laying the foundations of 
a Socialist society To relinquish the sovereign power of the Soviets, 
to relinquish the Soviet republic won by the people, for the sake of bour¬ 
geois parliamentarism and a Constituent Assembly, would now be a re- 
tiograde step and invohe the complete collapse of the October workers’ 
and peasants’ revolution 

Owing to the circumstances mentioned above, the majonty in the 
Constituent Assembly which met on January 5 was secured by the pait\ 
of the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, the party of Kerensky, Avksen¬ 
tyev and Chernov It was only natural that this party should have refused 
to discuss the absolutely clear, precise and unambiguous proposal of the 
^up^eme organjof Soviet pov^er, the Central Executive Committee of tht 
Soviets, to approve the program of the Soviet power, to approve the 
'‘Declaration of the Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People” and to 
recognise the October Revolution and the Soviet power Thereby the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly severed all ties with the Soviet Republic of Russia 
The w'lthdrawal from such a Constituent Assembly of the fractions of 
the Bolsheviks and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who now patentb 
constitute the overwhelming majority in the Soviets and enjoy the con¬ 
fidence of the workers and the majority of the peasants, was inevitable 

The Right Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties are in fact 
caiiying on outside the walls of the Constituent Assembly a most desperate 
struggle against the Soviet power, calling openly in their press for its 
overthrow and characterizing as arbitrary and unlawful the crushing of 
the resistance of the exploiters by the toiling classes, which is essential 
in the interests of emancipation from exploitation They are supporting 
the saboteurs, the servitors of capital, and are going to the length of undis¬ 
guised appeals for terrorism, which certain “unidentified groups” have al¬ 
ready begun to practise * It is obvious that under such circumstances the 
remaining part of the Constituent Assembly could only serve as a screen for 
the efforts of the counter-revolutionaries to overthrow the Soviet power 

Accordingly, the Central Executi\e Committee resolves 

The Constituent Assembly is hereby dissolved 

Izvcatia of th<* CDtlrnl Executive Committee No 5, 

Janu'irv 7, 1918 


* i he pievious put of this pati^nph from the uoids “Ihe Right Socialist- 
olutionancs to ‘hive iheicly begun to practise” was redrafted by Comrade 
St ihn as follow^ 

“But outside the walls of the Constituent Assembly the party which consti¬ 
tutes a majority in the Constituent Assembly, the Right Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party is waging in open struggle against the Soviet power, appealing in its publi¬ 
cations to overthrow the latter, supporting the resistance of the c\ploiters to the 
transfer of the land ind factories to the working people, supporting the saboteurs, 
the servitors of cipitil, ind are going to the length of undisguised appeals for terrot- 
ism, w^hich ctrtitn unidentified groups have already begun to practise M 



THESES ON THE QUESTION OF IMMEDIATE 
CONCLUSION OF A SEPARATE AND 
ANNEXATIONIST PEACE 


1 The position of the Russian re\olutJon at the present moment is 
ti^at nearly all the workers and the vast majority of the peasants ate 
undoubtedly in favour of Soviet government and of the Socialist revolution 
vhich it has started To that extent the Socialist revolution in Russia 
is assuied 

2 At the same time, the civil war, provoked by the frantic resistance 
of the wealthy classes, who fully realise that they are faced with the last, 
decisive fight for the preservation of private ownership of the land and 
means of production, has not yet reached its climax The victory of Soviet 
government m this war is assured, but some time must inevitably elapse, 
no little exertion of effort will inevitably be demanded, a certain pe- 
nod of acute economic disruption and chaos, such as attend all wars, and 
civil war in particular, is inevitable, befoie the resistance of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie is crushed 

3 Furthermore, this resistance, in its less active and non-military 
forms—sabotage, corruption of the declassed elements and of agents of 
the bourgeoisie, who worm their wav into the ranks of the Socialists in 
order to rum their cause, and so on and so forth—has proved so stubborn 
and capable of assuming such diversified forms, that the fight to counter 
It will inevitably still take some time, and, in its main forms, is scarcely 
likely to end before several months And unless the passive and covert 
tcsistance of the bourgeoisie and its supporters is definitely ciushed, 
the Socialist revolution cannot possibly succeed 

4. Lastly, the organizational problems of the Socialist reformation 
of Russia are so immense and difficult that their solution—in view of 
the abundance of petty-bourgeois fellow-travellers of the Socialist 
proletariat, and of the latter’s low cultural level—will demand a fairly 
long time 

5 All these circumstances taken together are such as to make it per¬ 
fectly clear that for the success of Socialism in Russia a certain amount 
of time, not less than several months at least, will be necessary, during 
which the hands of the Socialist government must be absolutely free for 

2i>0 
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the )ob of ^vanquishing the bourgeoisie in our oun country firbt, and of 
arranging v/idespread and far-reaching mass organizational work. 

6 The situation of the Socialist revolution in Russia must form the 
basis of any definition of the international tasks of our Soviet state, for 
the international situation in the fourth year of the war is such that it is 
quite impossible to calculate the probable moment of outbreak of revo¬ 
lution or overthrow of any of the European imperialist governments 
(including the German) That the Socialist revolution in Europe must 
come, and will come, is beyond doubt All our hopes for the final victor} 
of Socialism are founded on this certainty and on this scientific prognosis 
Our propagandist activities in general, and the organization of fraterni¬ 
zation in particular, must be intensified and extended But it would be 
a mistake to base the tactics of the Russian Socialist government on an 
attempt to determine whether the European, and especially the German, 
Socialist revolution will take place in the next six months (or some such 
brief period), or not Inasmuch as it is quite impossible to determine 
this, all such attempts, objectively speaking, would be nothing but a blind 
gamble 

7. The peace negotiations m Brest-Litovsk have by this date—January 
7,1918—made it perfectly clear that the upper hand in the German govern¬ 
ment (which leads the other governments of the quadruple alliance by 
the halter) has undoubtedly been gained by the military party, which has 
virtually already presented Russia with an ultimatum (and it is to be 
expected, most certainly to be expected, that any day now it will be pre¬ 
sented formally) The ultimatum is as follows either the continuation 
of the war, or an annexationist peace, ^ e , peace on condition that we 
surrender all the terntoiy we occupy, while the Germans retain all the 
territoiy they occupy and impose upon us an indemnity (outwardly dis¬ 
guised as payment for the maintenance of pnsoneis)—an indemnitv 
of about three thousand million r v b I e s, payable over a period of 
several years 

8 The Socialist government of Russia is faced wnth the question 
—a question which biooks no postponement—of w'hethcr to accept this 
annexationist peace now, or at once to wage a revolutionary war Actually 
speaking, no middle course is possible No further postponement is now 
feasible. For we hare already done ev^erything possible and impossible 
artificially to protract the negotiations 

9 Examining the arguments in favour of an immediate revolution¬ 
ary war, the first we encounter rs the argument that a separate peace 
at this juncture would, objectively speaking,be tantamount to an agreement 
with the German imperialists, an “imperialistic deal,” and so forth, 
and that, consequently, such a peace would be at complete variance wath 
the fundamental principles of proletarian internationalism 

But this argument is clearly incorrect Workers who lose a strike and 
sign terms for the resumption of work which aie unfavourable to them 
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and favoutabie to the capiiahbts, do not bctiay Socialibin Only those 
betray Socialism who barter to secure advantages for a section of the 
workers in exchange for advantages to the capitalists, only such agiec- 
mcnts arc impermissible in principle 

Whoever calls a war with German imperialism a dctcnsue and just 
war, but actually icceives support from the Anglo-Fiench impeiiaiists, 
and conceals from the people secret treaties concluded with them, betrays 
Socialism Whoever, without concealing anything fiom the peopjc, and 
without concluding any secret treaties with the imperialists, agices to 
terms of peace which are unfavourable to the weak nation and fa\ourable 
to the imperialists of one group, if at the given moment he has no strength^ 
to continue the war, docs not betray Socialism in the slightest degiee, 

10. Another aigument in favour of immediate war is that, by conclud¬ 
ing peace, we, objectively speaking, become agents of German impcual- 
ism, for we afford it the opportunity to release tioops i om our tiont, 
surrender to it millions of prisoners, and the like But this argument 
too is clearly incorrect, for a revolutionary war at the present juncture 
would, objectxvely speakuig» make us agents of Anglo-Fiench imperial¬ 
ism, by providing it with forces which would promote its aims The 
British bluntly offered our commander-in-chicf, Krylenko, one hundred 
rubles per month for every one of our soldiers provided we continued the 
war Even if we did not take a single kopek from the Anglo-French, 
we nevertheless would be helping thein, objectively speaking, by diverting 
part of the German army 

From that point of view, in neither case would we be entirely escaping 
Some sort of imperialist tie, and it is obvious that it is impossible to do 
so entirely without overthrowing world imperialism The correct conclu¬ 
sion from this is that the moment a Socialist government triumphs in 
any one countiy, questions must be decided, not from the point of view 
of whether this oi that imperialism is preferable, but exclusively from 
the point of view of the conditions which best make for the develop¬ 
ment and consolidation of the Socialist revolution w'hich has already 
begun 

In other words, the underlying principle of our tactics must not be, 
which of the two imperialisms is it more profitable to aid at this juncture, 
but rather, how can the Socialist revolution be most surely and reliably 
ensured the possibility of consolidating itself, or, at least, of maintaining 
Itself in one country until it is joined by other countries 

11 It is sard that the German Social-Democratic opponents of the war 
have now^ become ‘‘defeatists” and are requesting us not to yield to German 
imperialism But we recognized defeatism only in respect to one's own 
imperialist bourgeoisie, and we always discountenanced victory ovei 
an alien imperialism, victory attained in formal or actual alliance 
With a “friendly” imperialism, as a method impeimissible in principle 
and geneially obnoxious 
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This argument is therefore only a modification of the previous one 
If the German Left Social-DemocJ ats weie proposing that we delay conclud¬ 
ing aseparate peace foi a definite period, and guaranteed revolutionaiy ac" 
tion m Germany in this period, the question might assume a diffcient as¬ 
pect fot us But far from saying this, the German Lefts formally declare 
**SticL It out as long as you can, but decide the question from the stand¬ 
point of the state of affairs in the Bnssian Socialist levolution, *for ^\e 
cannot piomisc }ou anything positive regarding the German revolution ” 

12 It IS said that in a numbet of party statements we positively 
’“ptomiscd” a icvolutionary war, and that by concluding a separate peace 
We would be going back on our word 

That is not true We said that in the era of impciialism it was neces- 
mu/ foi a Socialist government to ^^frejpare for and a revolutionary 

war, we said this as a means of countering abstract pacificism and the 
theory that ‘‘defense of the fatherland” must be completely rejected in 
the eia of impeiiahsm, and, lastly, as a means of countciing the purely 
egoistical instincts of a part of the soldiery, but wc never gave any pledge 
to statt a K volutionary wat without taking account of how fat it is pos¬ 
sible to wage It at any given moment 

Unquestionably, even at this juncture wc must pTf/xne for a revolu¬ 
tionaiy war Wc aie carrying out this promise, as wc have, in general, 
Gained out all out promists that could be carried out at once we annulled 
the Secret treaties, ofteud all nations a fair peace, and se\eral times 
did oui best to drag out peace negotiations so as to give other nations 
a chance to join us 

But the question whethei it is possible to wage i levolutionary war 
(Old at once must be decided exclusively fiom the standpoint ofwheth- 
ei material conditions permit it, and of the interests of the Socialist 
levolution which has already begun 

13 Having weighed up the arguments m favour of an immediate 
revolutionarx wai, we are forced to the conclusion that such a policy might 
perhaps answer the human yearning for the beautiful, dramatic and 
striking, but that it would absolutely ignore the objective relation of 
class forces and mateiial factors in the present stage of the Socialist rev¬ 
olution which has begun 

14 There can be no doubt but that our army is absolutely in no con¬ 
dition at the present moment, and will not be for the next few weeks 
(and probably for the next few months), to resist a German offensive suc¬ 
cessfully, firstl), owing to the extreme fatigue and exhaustion of the majoi- 
ity of the soldiers, coupled with the incredible chaos in the matter of 
victualling, replacement of the ovcrfatigued, etc , secondly, owing to the 
uttet unfitness of our horses, which would doom our artillery to inevi¬ 
table destruction, and, thirdly, owing to the utter impossibility of de¬ 
fending the coast from Riga to Revel, which affords the enemy a certain 
chance of conquering the rest of Livonia, and then Esthonia, and of 
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outflanking a laige part of our foices, and lastly, of capturing Pctro- 
grad 

15 Further, there is not the slightest doubt that the peasant majority 
of our army would at the present juncture unreservedly declare favour 
of an annexationist peace, and not of an immediate revolutionaiy war, 
fot the Socialist leoigani^ation of the army, the mciging of the Red 
Guaid detachments with it, and the like, have only just begun 

With the army completely democratized, to wage war in dchance of the 
wishes of the majoiity of the soldieis would be sheer recklessness, while 
to create a really staunch and ideologically-stiong Socialist woikers* 
and peasants’ army will lequire months and memths, at least 

16 The poor peasants in Russia aie capabk of suppoituig a Socialist 
revolution led by the working class, but they ate not capable ot a setious 
revolutionary wat immediately, at the piesent junctuic do igroie this 
objective relation of class foices in the picscnt instance would be a Htal 
etioi 

17 Consequently, thu situation at piesent in itgaul to a icvohition- 
ary wat is as follows 

If the German tcvolution wete to bleak out and triumph in the coming 
three ot foui months, the tactics of an immediate revolutionary w<u might 
peihaps not luin out Socialist revolution 

It, however, the German revolution does not eventuate in the next 
few months, the course of events, if the war is continued, will inevitably 
be such that a smashing defeat will compel Russia to conclude a far moie 
disadvantageous separate peace, a peace, moreover, which w^ould be con¬ 
cluded, not by a Socialist government, but by some othci (tot example, 
a bloc of the bouigeois Rada and the Chetnovitcs, or something similai ) 
For the peasant army, which is unendutably exhausted by the wai, will, 
atter the lust defeats—and veiy likely wuthin a matter, not of months 
but of weeks—overtluow the Socialist workers’ government 

18 Such being the state of affairs, it would be absolutely impelmis- 
sible tactics to stake the fate of the Socialist revolution which has begun 
in Russia merely on the chance that the German levolution may begin 
in the immediate future, within a period measurable in weeks. Such 
tactics w^ould be a reckless gamble We have no right to take such 
risks 

And the Geiman revolution will not be jeopaidized, as fat as its 
objective foundations are concerned, if we conclude a separate peace 
Probably the chauvinist intoxication will weaken it for a time, but Ger¬ 
many’s posrtron will remain extremely grave, the war with Britain and 
America will be a protracted one, and the aggressive imperialism of both 
sides has been fully and completely exposed A Socialist Soviet Re¬ 
public in Russia will stand as a living example to the peoples of all coun¬ 
tries, and the propaganda and revolutionizing effect of this example 
will be immense. There—the bourgeois system and an absolutely naked 
18 -795 
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war of aggrandizement of two groups of marauders Here—^peace and a 
Socialist Soviet Republic 

20. In concluding a separate peace we free ourselves as much as is 
possible at the present moment from both hostile imperialist groups, we 
take advantage of their mutual enmity and warfare—which hamper 
concerted action on their part against us—and for a certain period have 
our hands free to advance and consolidate the Socialist revolution The 
reorganization of Russia on the basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and the nationalization of the banks and latge-scale industry, coupled with 
exchange of products in kind between the towns and the small peasants- 
consumers’ societies, is economically quite feasible, provided we are 
assured a few months in which to w^oik m peace And such a reorganiza¬ 
tion will render Socialism invincible both m Russia and all over the world, 
and at the same time will create a solid economic basis for a mighty work¬ 
ers’ and peasants’ Red Arm) 

21 A really lexolutionary war at this juncture would mean a war 
waged by a Socialist republic on the bourgeois countries, with the aim— 
an aim clearly defined and fully appioved by the Socialist army—of 
overthrowing the boutgeoisie in other countries How^ever, we obvious- 
I y cannot set ourselves this aim at the given moment. Objectively, 
wc would be fighting now for the liberation of Poland, Lithuania and 
Courland But no Marxist, without flying in the fare of the principles 
of Marxism and of Socialism generally, can deny that the interests of 
Socialism are higher than the interests of the light of nations to self- 
determination Our Socialist republic has done all it could, and continues 
to do all It can to give effect to the right to sclf-deteiminationof Finland, 
the Ukraine, etc But if the coRcretc position of aftairs is such that the 
existence of the Socialist republic is being imperiled at the present 
moment on account of the violation of the right to self-determination of 
several nations (Poland, Lithuania, Courland, etc ), naturally the presei- 
vation of the Socialist republic has the higher claim 

Consequently, whoever says, ‘‘Wc cannot sign a shameful, indecent, 
etc , peace, betray Poland, and so forth,” fails to observe that by con¬ 
cluding peace on condition that Poland is liberated, he would only still 
fmther be strengthening German imperialism against England, Belgium, 
Serbia and other countries Peace on condition of the liberation of Po¬ 
land, Lithuania and Courland would be a “patriotic’^ peace from the 
point of i lew of Eussia, but would none the less be a peace with the anne^- 
ationwli, with the German imperialists 


Written Januiry 20 [7], 1918 
I irst printed in Prawhi No 34, 
Iebruary 24, 1918 



THE SOCIAUST FATHERLAND IS IN DANGER! 

]*( uai} 21, 1^18 

In order to save out exhausted and tormented country fiom new or¬ 
deals of war we decided to make a great saeiifice and signified our ieadjne">s 
to the Germans to sign then tetms of peace Our pailiamentaiies left 
Re^zhitsa for Dvinsk on the evening of Fcbiuary 20 [71, and there is no 
reply yet The German government is evidently in no huiry to reply It 
obviously does not want peace In pursuance of the behest of the capi¬ 
talists of all countries, German militarism wants to strangle the Russian 
and Ukiainian workers and peasants, to return the land to the landlords, 
the mills and factories to the bankers, and the power to the monarchy 
The German generals want to establish their ‘'order” in Petrograd and 
Kiev The Socialist Soviet Republic is in gravest danger Until the prole¬ 
tariat of Germany rises and triumphs, it is the sacied duty of the workers 
and peasants of Russia supremely to defend the Soviet Republic against 
the hordes of bourgeois-imperialist Germany 

The Council (TPeople’s Commissais resolves 1) All the foices and means 
of the countiy shall be placed entiicly at the disposal of revolutionary 
defence 2) All Soviets and revolutionaiy organizations aie ordered to 
defend every position to the last drop of blood 3) Railway organizations 
and their associated soviets must by every means in their power prevent 
the enemy fiom availing himself of the machmeiy of communications 
in the event of a retreat, they are to destroy the tracks and blow up or 
burn down the railway buildings, all rolling stock—cars and locomotives— 
are to be immediately dispatched eastward, into the interior of the coun¬ 
try 4) All grain and food stocks generally, as w^ell as all valuable prop¬ 
erty in danger of falling into the enemy’s hands must be absolutely 
destroyed, the duty of seeing that this is done is laid upon the local Soviets 
under the personal responsibility of their chairmen 5) It is up to the 
workers and peasants of Petrograd, Kiev, and of all towns, townships, 
hamlets and villages along the line of the new front to mobilize battal¬ 
ions to dig trenches, under the direction of military experts. 6) These 
battalions should include all able-bodied members of the bourgeois class, 
men and women, under the supervision of Red Guards, those who resist 
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to be shot 7) All publications which militate against the cause of revo¬ 
lutionary defence and side with the German bouigeoisie, or which endeav¬ 
our to take advantage of the incursion of the imperialist hordes in order 
to overthrow Soviet rule must be closed down, able-bodied editors and 
members ot the staffs of such publications ai e to be mobilized for the dig¬ 
ging of tienchcs or for other defence work 8) Enemy agents, profiteers, 
maiauders, hooligans, counter-icvolutionary agitatois and German spies, 
are to be summatily shot 

The Socialist Fatherland is in danget ^ Long live the Socialist Father¬ 
land ^ Long live the international Socialist levolutionl 

Coinicd of Pioj)h\ Comnnssars 


Printed in 1034 in 

V I Lenin From th(' Epodi oj the in'll Tiro 



STRANGE AND MONSTROUS 


The Moscow Regional Bureau of oui Part)", in a lesolution adopted 
February 24, 1918, expressed lack of confidence in the Central Committee, 
refused to obey such, of its decisions “as are connected wuh the carrying 
out of the proMsions of the peace treat) ^vlth Austria and Germany,” 
and, in an “explanatory comment” to the resolution, declatcd that it 
‘^considelrs a split in the Party in the very neat future scarcely avoidable 
There is nothing monstrous, nor even strange in all this It is quite 
natural that comrades who drastically disagree with the Central Committee 
over the question of a separate peace should diastically condemn the 
Gentral Comnuttee and express their conviction that a split is inevitable 
That IS most certainly the legitimate right of Party members, and is 
quite understandable 

But here is what is strange and monstrous An “explanatory comment” 
is annexed to the resolution Here it is in lull 

“The Moscow Regional Bureau considers a split in the Party 
in the \ery near futuie scarcely avoidable and it sets itself the aim 
of uniting all consistent icvolutionaiy-Communist elements who 
equally oppose both advocates of the conclusion of a separate 
peace and all moderate, opportunist elements in the Party In 
the mioistb of the nitcinational retolidion^ irt toyibider it eipedie7it 
to consent to the fobsihle loss of the Sonet pone^, winch has now 
become, purely foiiniil Wc continue to hold that our piimary task 
IS to extend the idea of the Socialist revolution to all countries, 
resolutely to promote the workers’ dictatoiship, and ruthlessly 
to suppress boutgeois counter-revolution in Russia ” 


* Hcic IS tbc full text of the resolution “Hiving ilistusscd the ictivitics 
of the Central Committee, the Moscow Rcgioml Bnicau of the R S D I P expresses 
Its hick of confidence in ihc Central Committee owing to its political line and 
composition, ind will it the fiist opportunity insist that a new central committee 
be elected Furthcrmoic, the Afoscow Regional Biucau docs not consider itself 
bound unreservedly to obey such decisions of the Cential Committee as are con¬ 
nected with the carrying out of the provisions of the peace ticaty with Austria 
and Germany " The resolution was adopted unanimously 
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It IS the words we have underscored m this passage which arc—strange 
and monstrous 

It IS in these words that the crux of the matter lies 

These words reduce the whole line of the authors of the resolution 
to an absurdity These woids expose with unusual clarity the root of their 
error 

“In the interests of the international revolution it fs expedient to 
consent to the possible loss of the Soviet power ” That is strange, 
for the premises and the conclusion are not even connected “In the inter¬ 
ests of the international revolution it is expedient to consent to the mil- 
itaiydejcat of the Soviet power”—such a thesis might be right or wrong, 
but It could not be called strange That is the first thing 

Second thing the Soviet power “has now become purely formal 
Now this IS not only strange but downright monstrous Obviously, the 
authors have got themselves thoroughly entangled Wc shall have to dis¬ 
entangle them 

As regards the first question, the idea of the authors evidently is that 
It would be expedient in the interests of the international revolution 
to consent to possible defeat in w^ar, which would lead to the loss of 
the Soviet power, in other words, to the triumph of the bourgeoisie m 
Russia By expressing this thought the authors indirectly admit the jus¬ 
tice of w'hat I said in the theses (of January 7, 1918, published in the 
Pravda of Fcbiuary 24, 1918), namely, that refusal to accept the terms 
of peace presented by Germany would lead to the defeat of Russia and the 
overthtow of the Soviet power 

And so, la raison fimt toy jours par atoir laison —the truth always 
triumphs ^ My “extreme” opponents, the Moscovites who threaten a split— 
were obliged—just because they openly talk of a split—bluntly to state 
their concrete views, which is what people who confine themselves to gen¬ 
eral phrasemongering about revolutionary war prefer to avoid doing 
The whole point of my theses and arguments (as anyone who takes the 
tiouble carefully to read my theses of January 7, 1918, may see) is that 
we must accept this ultra-severe peace now, at once, while at the same 
time stTiously pieparinq ioi a revolutionar) wai (and accept it, moreover, 
precisely in the interest of such serious picparations) Those who confined 
themselves to general phrasemongering about a revolutionary war ig¬ 
nored or failed to notice, or did not want to notice, the very essence of my 
arguments And now I must thank precisely my “extreme” opponents, 
the Moscovites, fiom the bottom of my heart for having broken the “con¬ 
spiracy of silence” ov^er the essence of my aignmcnts The Moscovites 
were the to reply to them 

And what was their rcply^ 

Their icply was an admission of (he collect ness of my concrete argu¬ 
ment Yes, the Moscovites admitted that \se should indeed be defeated 
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if we gave the Germans battle now * Yes, this defeat v^ould indeed lead 
to the overthrow of the Soviet power 

Once again I thank my “extremist” opponents, the Moscovites, from 
the bottom of my heart for having broken the “conspiracy of silence” 
against the gist of my arguments, ? e , against my concrete statement as 
to what would be the conditions of war, if we were to accept it at once, 
and for having fearlessly admitted the correctness of this concrete state¬ 
ment. 

Further, on what grounds were my aiguments, the correctness of which 
the Moscovites were compelled to admit, rejected^ 

On the grounds that in the interests of the international revolution 
must be piepaied to consent to the Joss of the Soviet power 
Why should the interests of the international revolution demand 
that^ This IS the crux of the matter, it is the very essence of the argument¬ 
ation for those who would reject my arguments And precisely on this, 
the most important, fundamental and vital point, not a syllable is said 
either in the resolution or in the explanatory comment The authors of 
the resolution found time and space to speak of what is generally known 
and indisputable—of “ruthlessly suppressing bourgeois counter-revolu¬ 
tion in Russia” (with the methods and means of a policy which would 
lead to the loss of the Soviet power^), and of opposing all moderate, op¬ 
portunist elements in the Party—but of that which is disputable and 
which concerns the essence of the position of the opponents of peace—not 
a wold I 

Strange Exticmely strange Were the authors of the resolution silent 
about this because they felt that on this point they were particularly 
weak^ To have plainly stated n'hy (this is demanded by the interests 
of the international revolution) would most likely have meant exposing 
themselves 

However that may be, we have to seeL for the aiguments which i/K/y 
have guided the authors of the resolution 

Maybe the authors believe that the inteiests of the intei national rev¬ 
olution forbid making any peace at all with imperialists^ This opinion 
Was expressed by some of the opponents of peace at one of the Petrograd 
meetings, but only an insignificant minority of those who objected to 
a separate peace supported it It is clear that this opinion w^ould lead to 
a denial of the expediency of the Brest negotiations and to a rejection 
of peace, “even” if accompanied by the restoration of Poland, Latvia 
and Courland The unsoundness of this view (which was rejected, for 

* As to the cujnici irgvmi^nt, tbit to decline battle w'ls equally impossible, 
the leply has been given by the lactij On J inuary 8 my theses were read, by January 
15 might have had peace A respite would have been certainly assured (and lor 
us even the briefest respite would have been of gigantic significance, both mate¬ 
rially and morally, for the (rei)nans would have had to proclaim a new war), if — 
if It had not been for levolutionary phrasemongering 
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example, by a majoiity of the Petrograd opponents of peace) strikes the 
eye A Socialist republic surrounded by imperialist powers could not, 
from this viewpoint, conclude any economic treaties, and could not 
exist at all, without Hying to the moon 

Maybe the authors believe that the world revolution needs 'jogging, and 
that It can be jogged only by war—and in no case by peace, which might 
give the masses the impression that imperialism was being “legitima¬ 
tized”^ Such a “theory” would be completely at variance with Marxism, 
which has always been opposed to “jogging” revolutions, which develop 
as the acuteness of the class antagonisms that engender re\olutions 
ripen Such a theory would be tantamount to the view that armed upris¬ 
ing is a form of struggle which is indispensable under all conditions 
Actually, however, the interests of the international revolution demand 
that the Soviet power, having overthrown the bourgeoisie in our country, 
should hel'p that ic\olLition, but that it should choose a foun of help w^hich 
IS commensurate with its own strength To help the Socialist revolution 
internationally by consenting to the possible defeat of that revolution 
in one's country is a view that does not follow even tiom the jogging 
theory. 

Maybe the authots of the icsolution believe that icvolution has already 
begun in Germany and has already reached the stage of an open na¬ 
tion-wide civil wai, that we must thcrcfoie lend out elioits to helping 
the German workers, and must perish ourselves (“loss of the Soviet power”) 
to ^nve a German revolution which has already started its decisive fight 
and IS being hard picsscd^ According to this theory, we, while perishing 
ourselves, would be diverting pait of the forces oi Gciman counter-ievo- 
lution, thus saving the German revolution 

It IS quite conceivable that, givxn these premises, it would not only 
be “expedient ’ (as the authors ot the resolution put it) but a downright 
(lutff lo consent to the possible defeat and the possible loss of the Soviet 
power But obviously these premises do not exist The Ckrman revolution 
is iipening, but it has manifestly not icached tlic stage of an eruption 
ia(jciman\, of civil war in Ciermany By “consenting to the possible 
Joss of the Soviet power,” we clearly would not be helping, but hindeung 
the ripening of the German levolution We would be helping German reac¬ 
tion, playing into its hands, hampering the Socialist movement in 
Geimany and repelling from Socialism large masses of German proletarians 
and scmi proletarians who have not yet come over to Socialism and would 
he scaled by the defeat ot Soviet Russia, just as the Englishwoikeis were 
seated by the defeit of the Pans Commune in 1871 

Twast and turn them as you like, you will find no logic in the authors* 
contentions Iherc aic no rational arguments to support the view that “m 
the Intelests of the international levolution it is expedient to consent 
to the possible loss of the Soviet power ” 

“The Soviet power has now become purely formal”—such, as we sec. 
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IS the monstrous view the authors of the Moscow resolution have gone 
so far as to proclaim 

Since the German imperialists are going to levy tribute on us and 
forbid us to cany on propaganda and agitation against Germany, the 
Soviet power loses all significance and ^‘becomes purely formal,” is prob¬ 
ably the line of “thought” of the authois of the lesolution We say “prob¬ 
ably,” for the authors offer nothing clear and specific in support of 
their thesis 

Profound and hopeless pessimism and complete despau—such is the 
sum and substance of the “theory” that the significance of the Soviet powd¬ 
er IS purely foimal and that tactics which will risk the possible loss of 
the Soviet power are permissible Since there is no salvation anyway, 
then let even the Soviet power peiish—such is the sentiment that dictat¬ 
ed this monstrous resolution The allegedly “economic” atguments m 
which such thoughts are sometimes enveloped reveal the same hopeless 
pessimism what sort of Soviet republic is it—the implication is—w^hen 
such-and-such tiibutc, such-and-such tribute, and such-and-such tribute 
can be extorted from 

Nothing but despair we shall perish, anyhow—^o what’s the use^ 

It is a quite understandable mood in the extremely drastic situation 
in which Russia finds herself But it is not “understandable” 
among enlightened revolutionai les It is sigmficant merely of the vievcs 
of the Moscovites, which have been cained to the point of absurdity 
The Frenchmen of 1793 would never have said that then conquests—the 
republic and democracy—were becoming purely formal and that they 
would have to consent to the possible loss of the republic They were not 
filled with despair, but with faith in victory To call for a revolutionary war, 
and at the same time to talk rn an official resolution of “consenting to 
the possible loss of the Soviet power” is to expose oneself completely 
and absolutel} 

Barly in the nineteenth centuiy, at the time of the NapoUonicwars, 
pLussia and a number of other countries suflcicd incomparably and im- 
in.ajrurabiy greater haidships and buidcns of defeat, subjugation, humilia¬ 
tion and oppiession on the part of the conqueror than Russia is sufter- 
ing in 1918 Yet the best men of Prussia, when Napoleon’s military jack- 
boot trampled upon them a hundred times more heavily than we can be 
tiampled upon now, did not despair, and did not say that their national po¬ 
litical institutions were “purely formal ” They did not drop their hands 
or yield to the feeling “It’s all up with us, anyhow ” They signed peace 
treaties infinitely more drastic, brutal, ignominious and oppressive than 
the Blest treaty, and then knew how to bide their time, they staunchly 
bore the conqueror’s yoke, fought again, fell under the conqueror’s 
yoke again, again signed the vilest of vile peace treaties, and again 
lose, and in the end liberated themselves (not without exploiting the dis¬ 
sensions among stronger competing conquerors) 
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repeated m our histoiyS 

Why should we give way to despair and write resolutions-which bv 

AatTb’ shameful than the most shameful peace-saving 

that the Soviet power has become purely formal'’^ ° 

Why should not drastic military defeats in the struggle against the 
giants of modern imperialism steel the national character in Russia too, 
strengthen self-discipline, put an end to braggartry and phrasemongering, 
teach fortitude, and bring the masses round to the correct tactics of the 
Prussians when they were tiampled upon by Napoleon—the tactics, 
namely, of signing the most ignominious of peace treaties when you 
haven’t an army, then mustering your forces and rising again and 
again^ 


Why should ve give way to despair at the first peace treaty, mctecli- 
bly ngoious though it be, when othei nations were able staunchly to bear 
even bitterer misfortunes^ 

Is It the staunchness of the proletarian who knows that one must 
submit when the strength is lacking, and is then able, in spite of every¬ 
thing, to use again and again and to build up strength under all circum¬ 
stances, that corresponds to these tactics of despair, or, rather the spine¬ 
lessness of the petty bourgeois, who in our country, in the shape of the 
Left Socialist-Rcvolutionaiy Party, has beaten the record for phrasemon¬ 
gering about a revolutionary war^ 

No, clear Moscow “extremists,’^ every day of trial will repel fiom you 
the most class-conscious and staunchest of the workers The Soviet pewe', 
they will say, lo not becoming, and will not become purely formal, and not 
only now, when the conqueior is in Pskov and js levying a ten thousand 
million ruble tribute in gram, ore and money, but even if he gets as far 
as Nizhni-Novgorod and Rostov-on Don and levies a tribute of twenty 
thousand million rubles 

Ncvci Will any foreign conquest convert a popular political institu¬ 
tion into a “sheer formality” (and the Soviet power is something more 
than a political institution which is fat and away superior to anything 
known to history) On the contrary, alien conquest will only strengthen 
the popular sympathy for the Soviet power, provided—provided it docs 
not indulge in lecklcss follies 

And to refuse to sign even the vilest peace when you have no at my 
would be a leckless folly, for which the people would be justified in con¬ 
demning the government that refused to do so 

Immeasutably more drastic and ignominious peace treaties than the 
Blest treaty have been signed before in history (we gave some instances 
above) without discrediting the regime or turning it into a formality, 
they ruined neither the regime nor the people, but lathcr steeled the peo¬ 
ple, iaughf them the stern and difficult science of building up a formida¬ 
ble aimy even in the most desperate conditions and under the heel of 
the conqueror’s jackboot. 
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Russia IS making for a new and genuine patriotic war, a war for the 
preservation and consolidation of the Soviet power It is possible that 
another epoch will—like the epoch of the Napoleonic wars—be an epoch 
ot wars of liberation (not one war, but wars) imposed by conquerors upon 
So\iet Russia That is possible 

And, therefore, more ignominious than any rigorous or ultia-rigorous 
peace, rendered unavoidable owing to the lack of an army—more ignomin¬ 
ious than any ignominious peace is ignominious despair We will not 
perish even from a dozen ultra-rigoious peace treaties if we take revolt 
and war seriously No conquerors can ruin us if we do not ruin ourselves 
bv despair and phrasemongering 

l*uiv<hi Nos 37 iiul 38, 
rthfuir) 28 ind M irch 1, 1918 



ON A BUSINESSLIKE BASIS 


The treacheious assault of the German Whiteguards on the Russian 
icvolution has called forth an outburst of levolutionaty enthusiasm. 
Telegrams are pouring in fiom everywhere expiessing readiness to rise 
in defence of the Soviet government and to fight to the last man No oth¬ 
er attitude towards their own workers^ and peasants’ go\cinment could 
have been expected 

But enthusiasm alone is not enough for the conduct of’w at against 
such an adversary as German imperialism A frivolous attitude towards 
this real, stubborn and bloody war, would be the sheerest naivite, not to 
say a crime 

War must be waged in earnest, or not waged at all fhete can be no 
middle course Since the German imperialists have torced it upon us, 
It IS our sacred duty sobcrl) to weigh our situation, calculate our lorces and 
check up the business machinery All this must be done at war-time speed, 
for any procrastination, in our picsent situation, would be truly “like 
unto death ” flannibal is at the gates—that wc must not forget for a 
single minute 

To wage the wat in earnest wc need a strong and otganizcd lear Even 
the best ot armies, even people most sincerely devoted to the rcvolution- 
ai y cause will be immediately exteiminated by the cneni), if they are 
not adec[uatt,ly ai med, arc not supplied with food and arc untrained That 
IS so obvious as to need no explanation 

What IS the state of the rear of our revolutionary atmy> Most deplora¬ 
ble, to say the least of it Ihe preceding war ha« definitely disrupted our 
lailw^ays, exchange between town and countryside has broken down, and 
the direct and immediate result of this is famine m the large cities 

Our army is being ladically reorganized, under the blows of the enemy. 
The old arm), which was familiar wrth modern conditions of warfare, 
no longcL exists Thoroughly worn out by the preceding war, and mortally 
fatigued after thiee and a half years in the trenches, from the military 
standpoint it is a nonentity The Red Army is undoubtedly splendid 
fighting material, but raw and unfinished material In order that it may 
not become cannon fodder for the German guns, it must be trained and 
disciplined 
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Colossal difficulties confront us All local Soviets must immediately, 
following upon their telegrams announcing readiness to fight the foreign 
foe, report how many carloads of gram they have dispatched to Petrograd, 
what number of troops they are in a position to send to the front immedi¬ 
ately, and how many Red Armymcn are undergoing training Stock must 
be taken of all arms and shells, and the production of new arms and shells 
must be lesumed immediately The railways must be cleared of bag 
traders* and hooligans The strictest revolutionary discipline must be 
restored everywhere Only if all these conditions are observed canu^. talk 
wSir seriously Otheiwise, all the talk about the ‘ most revolutionary of 
wars^’ will be phfasemonget mg And phi asemoni^eram, which is always 
harmful, may at this critical juncture play a iatai role 

I am profoundly convinced that our revolution will cope with the 
colossal difficulties of the moment It has already perfoi n.^d an immense 
work, but if our cause is to be successful!) accomplished v e must multiply 
our efforts 

Only then shall we win 

Pravda No 38, 

March 1, 1918 


* Bag traders —the term applied to petty profiteers during the Civil Vv it 
(1918 20) in Russia who smuggled bags of foodstuffs to needy districts u ith the 
Intent of charging exorbitant prices — Ed 



A SERIOUS LESSON AND A SERIOUS RESPONSIBILITY 

Our pseudo-^-I^cfts/’ who >cstcida> broui^ht out then own papei, the 
Kommunisi* (Conimunibt of the pre-MarMan era, one should add), are 
trying to evade the lesson and lessons of history, are trying to wriggle 
out of responsibility 

But they wriggle in vain They will not succeed in wriggling out 
of It 

The wrigglers are trying their haidcst, are filling countless newspapet 
columns, arc toiling in the sweat of their brows, are rot sparing "even” 
printer’s ink to represent the "theory” of "respite” as unfounded and 
unsound 

Alas, their efFoits are powerless to refute the facts Facts are stubborn 
things, as the English proverb rightly says It is a fact that from March 3, 
when at 1 p m the Germans ceased hostilities, to March 5, at 7 p nr , 
when I am wi iting these lines, we have had a respite, and wc have aheady 
made use of these two days for the bvsinesslikc (as expressed in deeds, 
not phrasemongering) defence of the Socialist fatherland This is a fact 
which will become more evident to the masses ererj/ day It is a fact that 
at a moment when the army at the front, being in no condition to fight, 
IS fleeing in panic, discarding its guns and not even stopping to blowup 
bridges, the defence of the fatherland and the laistnq of its defensive power 
he not in prating about a levolutionary war (to plate in the face of this 
panic flight of the army —not one detachment of which was restrained 
by the advocates of revolutionary war—is downright shameful), but in 
retreating in good order, so as to sa\e the remnants of the aimy, taking 
advantage of every da>’s respite for this puipose 

Facts arc stubborn things 

Our pseudo-"Lefts,” in their efforts to evade the facts, the lessons to 
be derived fiom them and the question of responsibility, are endeavour¬ 
ing conceal ftom their readers the recent, quite fresh and historically- 
important past, and to gloss it over by dilating upon the distant and 
inessential pa^^t For example, K Radek in his aiticlc iccalls that he 
wrote about the necessity of helping the army to stand firm in Decem- 

* homv(uni>tt factional organ of the ‘Left Communi&tb” published in Petro 
grad between March 5 and 19, 1918 -Ed 
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ber (December, mind youl), in a “memorandum to the Council of People’s 
Commissars ” I have not had the opportunity to read this memot- 
andum and I ask myself why does not Karl Radck print it infuJP Whv 
does he not explain plainly and frankly what exactly he meant then by 
a “compromise peaceWhy does he not recall the more recent past, 
when he wrote in F'iavda about his illusion (the worst of all illuoions) 
that peace could be concluded with the German impetiahsts on condi¬ 
tion of the restoration of Poland? 

Why^ 

Because the pseudo-‘Lefts” are compelled to gloss over facts which 
disclose ihe,ir^ the “Lefts’,” responsibility for sowing illusions which 
actually helped the German imperialists and hitdeted the growth and 
development of the revolution in Germany 

N Bukharin is even attempting now to deny the fact that he 
and his friends asserted that it was impossible for the Germans 
to attack But very, very many know that it is a fact, that Bukhatin 
and his friends did assert this, that by sowing such an illusion they 
helped German imperialism and hindered the growth of the Geimaii 
revolution, which has now been weakened by the fact that the 
Great-Russian Soviet Republic, owing to the panic flight of the peasant 
army, has been deprived of thousands upon thousands of guns and of 
wealth to the value of hundreds upon hundreds of millions I foretold this 
definitely and clearly in my theses of January 7 If N Bukhaiin is now 
compelled to “eat his words,” all the worse for him All who remember 
that Bukharin and his friends said that it was impossible for the Ger¬ 
mans to attack, will only shrug their shoulders now that N Bukhaiin 
IS compelled to “wriggle” out of his own words 

And for the benefit of those who do not remember it, of those who did 
not hear it, let us refer to a document which is now a little more valuable, 
interesting and instructive than what K Radek wrote in December This 
document, which unfortunately is being concealed by the “I efts” from 
their readers, is the record (1) of the vote on January 21, 1918, at the 
meeting of the Central Committee of our Party with the present “Left” 
opposition, and (2) of the vote in the Central Committee on Febru¬ 
ary 17,1918 

On January 21, 1918, on the question, whether to break off negoti¬ 
ations with the Germans immediately, Stukov alone (of the contributors 
to the pseudo-“Left” Kommumst) voted in favour All the rest voted 
against. 

On the question, whether it was permissible to sign an annexationist 
peace if the Germans should break off negotiations or present an ultima¬ 
tum, only Obolensky (when will “his’^ theses be published^ Why is the 
Kommumst silent about them^) and Stukov voted against All the rest 
voted in favour 
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On the question whether the peace submitted should be signed, only 
Obolensky and Stukov voted against The rest of the “Lefts” refrained 
from votingU That is a fact 

On February 17, 1918, when the question put uas \^ho is in favour 
of a revolutionaiy war^—Bukharin and Lomov “refused to vote on the 
question as put ” None voted in f avow That is a fact* 

On the question, whether to “refrain from resuming peace negotia¬ 
tions until the Clcrman attack became sulhciently (^icl) evident and 
its influence upon the Cierman working-class movement became clear,'’ 
Bukhaiin, 1 omov ancl Uiitsky, of the present contributois to the “Left ’ 
papet, voted m jarow 

On the question, “should wc conclude peace if a German attack becomes 
a fact and a rcvolutionai y upsurge fails to eventuate inGerman} and Aust¬ 
ria^”—Lomov, Bukharin and Uritsky ifjiainfd fiom loiing 

Facts are stubborn things And the facts show that Bnkhaim denied 
the possibility of a (leiman attack and sowed illusions v^hich a i tuaUy, 
against his own wishes, helped the German imperialists and huidend 
the giowth of the German ievolution That indeed is the essence 
of rcvolutionai V pht asemongenng \uu go one place and find }ouiself 
m anothei 

N Bukharin rebukes me for not giving a concrete analysis of the 
terms of the piesent peace But it should not be difficult to understand 
that from the point ot viewotmy atgument thcie was, and is actually no 
necessity for that It was enough to show that wc had only oi c real (not 
imagined) alternative eithci to accept such tetms as would afford us a 
respite fot a few da}s at least, or the position of Belgium and Serbia 
And this Bukharin did not refute, evxn fur Petrograd TJiat his col¬ 
league, M N Pokro\sky, admitted 

And li the new tcims are worse, more distressful and humiliating than 
the bad, distiessful and humiliating Brest terms, it is our pseudo-^^Lefts 
Bukhatin, Lomov, Uritsky and Co , who McqailUjof that towards the great 
Russian Soviet Repubhc This is a histoiical fact, as is proved by the vot¬ 
ing cited above It is a fact you cannot escape, w'liggle as you will You 
were offeied the Brest teims, and }ou icplied by blustering and swaggering, 
which led to w^otsc tcims That is a fact And \ou cannot escape the 
responsibility foi it 

In my theses of January 7, 1918, it was foretold wnth the utmost 
clarity that in view of the state of our army (which could not be 
changedby phrasemongenng ^'againsV^ the tiled peasant masses), Russia 
would have to conclude a ivoise separate peace, if she did not accept 
the Brest peace 

The “Lefts” fell into the tiap set by the Russian bourgeoisie, who^ad 
to embroil us in a w ai which would be the most unfavourable for us. 

That the “Left Socialist-Revolutionaries,” in declaring for war now^ 
wete obviously at variance with the peasantry, is a fact And this fact 
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speaks for the frivolity of the policy of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaties, 
)ust as the seemingly “revolutionary” policy of all the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries in the summei of 1917 was frivolous 

That the more intelligent and advanced workers are qiuckl) shaking 
off the fumes of revolutionary phrasemongering is attested by the example 
of Petrograd and Moscow In Petrograd the best of the woikcrs ’ districts—■ 
Vyborg and Vasilyeostro\sky—have sobered up The Pctrogiad Soviet 
of Workers^ Deputies is not in favour of war nowy they have undcistood 
that It IS necessary to 'prepare for it, and are prepaiingfot it InMoseow, 
at the Bolshevik city conference on March 3 ar^d 4, 1918 the opponents 
of revolutionary phrasemongering gained the uppei band 

To whkt monstrous lengths of self-deception our ‘ ha\c gone is 

evident from one sentence in Pokrovsky’s article, which says ‘Tt we aie 
to fight, we must fight noip^^ (Pokio\sky’s italics), ‘S\hen” Olsten to thisl) 
“our Russian army, including the newly-formed units, has still not been 
demobilized ” 

But everybody who docs not shut his eyes to the tacts knows that the 
gieatest hindrance to resisting the Germans m February 1918, whether in 
Great Russia, the Ukraine or Finland, was o^^r 'na-demobilized aimy 
That IS a fact For it could not do otherwise but flee in panic, carrying the 
Red Aimy detachments along with it 

Whoever wMnts to learn from the lessons of history, and not to hide 
from responsibility for them, or close his eyes to them, Jet him recall the 
war of Napoleon 1 with Germany 

Many a time did Prussia and Germany conclude with the eonqueior 
peace treaties ten Umes mole distressful and humiliating (than ours), 
even to the extent of accepting a foreign police, cAcn to the extent of 
undertaking to furnish troops to help Napoleon 1 in his campaigi s of 
conquest Napoleon I in his treaties harassed and dismemhcied Germany 
ten times worse than flindcnburg and Wilhelm have crushed us now Yet 
thete were people to be found in Prussia who did not bluster, but signed 
ultra-“shameful” peace treaties, signed them because they had no aimy, 
signed terms ten times more oppressive and humiliating, and then t)i 
fipite of ererythniq rose up in revolt and to wage war That happened not 
once, but many times Histoiy knows of several such peace tierties and 
wars Of several cases of respite Of several new declarations of war on 
conquerors Of several cases of an alliance betw^een an oppiessed nation 
and oppressing nation, which was a rival of the conqueror and no less a 
conqueror itself (be it marked by the advocates of a “revolutionary wai” 
without accepting aid from imperialists*) 

Such was the course of history 

So It was So It will be We have entered a period of a series of wars 
We are moving towards a new patriotic war We will arrive at that war 
in the midst of a ripening Socialist revolution And while on that difii- 
cult road the Russian proletariat and the Russian revolution will know 
19-796 
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how to cure themselves of blusteiing and revolutionary phraseology, 
will know how to accept even the most disticssful peace treaties, and then 
rise again 

We have signed a Pence of Tihit We shall attain our victory and oui 
liberation, )ust as the Germans after the Peace of TiJsit of 1807-10 
attained then liberation tioni Napoleon in 1813 and 1814 The interval 
between our Peace ofTiJsjt and oui liberation will probably be smaller, 
forhisloiy IS movini^ fastei 

Down with blustctin^' lot woik in earnest, dnciplmc and oigani- 
/ationf 


Nn 4'’, 
M^rdi (i l‘)iy 



REPOKT ON WAR AND PEACE 

Dflimhed ro the ‘^eminjk Coin<,r^'-s ot ike. 

CoMMUiNisi Pakiy (Bolshimks) March 7 lS)lB 


A poliUcal lepoit might consist of an enumciatton c>l mcisires taken 
by the Centi al Committee, but the essential thing at the present moment 
IS not a icpott ol- this kind, but a icview of our rcAolution as a whole 
Only such a icpoit can serve as a truly Marxian substantiation for all 
our decisions ^\^e must examine the whole preceding course of dc\elop- 
ment of the ie\olution and asceitain why the course of its futthei 
development has changed Changes ha\c occiured in our reA'olution 
that will have cnoimous significance for the international icvolution 
i icfer to the October Re\olution 

The first successes of the Febiuaty Rc\o]utjon weie due to the fact 
that thcpioletan it was backed, not only by the masses of the luial popu¬ 
lation, but alsobv the bouigeoisie Hence, the easy victoty over tsaidom, 
which we failed to achieve in 1905 Theunpiompted, spontaneous cieation 
of Soviets oi Workers’ Deputies m the February Revolution was a repe¬ 
tition of the expeuence of 1905—we had to proclaim the principle of 
Soviet power The masses learned the tasks of the revolution fiom 
their own expenenee of the struggle The exeats of April 20-21 were a 
peculiar combination of demonstrations and of something in the nature 
of armed uprising This was enough to cause the fall of the bourgeois 
government A long period of eompiomise commenced, the logical eonse- 
quence of the very nature of the petty-bourgeois government which had 
come into power The July events could not yet achieve the dictatorship 
of the proletariat—the masses were not yet prepared for it That is why 
not one of the responsible organizations called upon them to establish 
It But as a reconnoitring operation in the enemy’s camp, the Jul) events 
were of enormous significance The Kornilov afFau and subsequent events 
served as practical lessons and made possible the October victory The mis¬ 
take committed by those who even in October desired to divide power was 
that they did not connect the October victory with the July days, with 
the offensive, with Kornilov, etc , etc , which caused the vast masses 
to realize that Soviet government had become inevitable Then followed 
19* 291 
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our triumphal march throughout Russia, accompanied by the universal 
desire for peace. We know that we would not have achieved peace by a 
one-sided withdrawal from the war. We pointed to this even at the April 
Conference.* In the pcuod from April to October, the soldiers clearly 
realized that the policy of compromise was prolonging the war and was 
leading to the reckless, senseless attempts of the imperialists to start an 
offensive and to get still moie entangled in a war that would last for years 
That was the leason why it was necessary at all costs to adopt an active 
policy of peace as quickly as possible, why it was necessary for the Soviets 
to take power into their own hands, and uttelly abolish landloidism 
You know that the latter was upheld not only by Kerensky but also by 
Avksentyev who even went so far as to order the ariest of the members 
of the Land Committees This policy, the slogan of “Power to the So¬ 
viets,’* which we instilled into the minds of the broad masses of the people, 
enabled us, in October, to achieve victory so easily m St Petersburg, and 
transformed the last months of the Russian revolution into one continu¬ 
ous triumphal maich 

Civil wat became a fact The thing we foretold at the beginning of the 
revolution, and even at the beginning of the war, and 'which considerable 
sections of Socialist circles tieated sceptically and even with ridicule, 
VIZ , the transformation of the impel lalist war into civil war^ actually took 
place on October 25, 1917, in one of the largest and most backward of the 
belligerent count lies In this civil war the overwhelming majority 
of the population proved to be on our side, and that is why victory was 
achieved with such extraordinary ease 

The troops who abandoned the front carried with them wherever 
they went the maximum of revolutionary determination to put an end 
to compromise, and the compromising elements, the Whiteguards, the 
sons of the landlords, were found to have lost all support among the popu¬ 
lation Gradually, a> the broad masses of the people andof the military 
units that were sent against us came over to the side of the Bolsheviks, 
this war became transformed into a victorious triumphal march of the 
revolution Wc saw this m Petrograd, on the Gatchina fiont, where the 
Cossacks, whom Kerensky and Krasnov tried to lead against the Red cap¬ 
ital, wavered, we saw this later in Moscow, in Orenburg and in the Uk¬ 
raine A wa\e of civil war swept over the whole of Russia, and every¬ 
where we achieved victory with extraordinary ease precisely because 

• ihe Seventh All-Russian Conference of the Bolshevik Party was held April 
24 29, 1917 IP Petrograd Ihe conference discussed and laid down the Party line 
on all basic questions of the war and revolution and set the Party the task of effect¬ 
ing the transition from the bourgeois democratic revolution to the Socia^list 
revolution • 

With reference to the point mentioned by Lenin in the text see Lenin, CoU 
lected Works^ Eng ed , Vol XX, Book I “Speech in Favour of the Resolution 
Relating to the War "—Ed 
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the fruit had ripened, because the masses had already gone through the 
experience of compromise with the bourgeoisie The slogan “All Power to 
the Soviets,” which the masses had tested by long historical experience, 
had become part of their flesh and blood 

That IS why m the first months after October 25,1917, the Russian 
revolution was a continuous triumphal march As a result of this con¬ 
tinuous triumphal march the difficulties which the Socialist revolution 
immediately encountered, and could not but encounter, were foigotten, 
were pushed into the background One of the fundamental differences 
between bourgeois re\olutioa and Socialist revolutioai i*? that for the 
bourgeois revolution, which arises out of feudalism, ih^ nuw economic 
organizations are gradually created in the womb of the old order, gradu^tP y 
changing all the aspects of feudal society Bourgeois re\olution was con- 
fionted by only one task—to sweep away, to cast aside, to destioy all 
the fetters of the preceding society By fulfilling this task every bourguois 
revolution fulfills all that is required of it, it accelerates the grovth of 
capitalism 

The Socialist revolution is in an altogether different position The 
more backward the country which, owing to the zigzigs of history, has 
proved to be the one to start the Socialist revolution, the more difficult 
is It for her to pass fiom the old capitalist relations to Socialist r,^lations 
To the tasks of destruction, are added new, incredibly difficult tasks, 
viZ , organizational tasks Had not the popular creative spitit of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution, which had gone through the great experience of the year 
1905, given rise to the Soviets as early as February 1917, they could not 
under any ciicumstances have assumed power in October, because suc¬ 
cess depended entirely upon the existence of alieady available organiza¬ 
tional forms of a movement embracing millions These available forms 
were the Soviets, and that is why in the political sphere the futuic held 
out to us those brilliant successes, the continuous triumphal march, 
that we had, for the new form of political power was already avarlable, 
and all we had to do was, by passing a few decrees, to transform the power 
of the Soviets from the embryonic state in which it existed in the first 
months of the revolution into a legally recognized form which had become 
established in the Russian state —i e , into the Russian Soviet Republic 
It was born at one stroke, it was born so easily because in February 1917 
the masses created the Soviets even before any party had managed to 
proclaim this slogan. It was the creative spirit of the people, which had 
passed through the bitter experience of 1905 and had been made wise by 
it, that gave rise to this form of proletarian power The task of achieving 
victory over the internal enemy was an extiemcly easy one The task of 
creating the political power was an extremely easy one because the masses 
had created the skeleton, the basis of this power The Republic of Soviets 
was born at one stroke. But two exceedingly difficult problems remained, 
the Solution of which eould not possibly be the triumphal march we had 
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in the first months of our revolution—we had no doubt, nor could we 
have^ that the Socialist re\olution would be later confronted with enor¬ 
mously difficult tasks 

First, there was the pioblcm of internal organiJ^ation^ which confronts 
every Socialist revolution The difference between Socialist revolution 
and bourgeois revolution lies ptceiscly in the fact that the latter finds ready 
forms of capitalist relationships, while the Sovuet power—the pioletarian 
powet—docs not inherit such ready-made relationships, if we leave out 
of account the most developed forms of capitalism, wdiich, stiictly speak¬ 
ing, extended to but a small top layer of industry and hardly touched ag¬ 
riculture The oigamzation of accounting, of the contrcjl of large enterpris¬ 
es, the transformation of the whole of the state economic mechanism into 
a single huge machine, into an economic oiganism that will work in 
such a way as Uy enable hundreds of millions of people to be guided by 
a single plan—such w as the enormous oi ganizational pioblcm that rested on 
our shoulders Under the present conditions of labour this problem could 
not possibly be solved by the “hunah” methods by which wc were able 
to solve the problems of the civil wit The very natuic of the problem 
prevented a solution by these methods We iclueeed an easy victory over 
our Kaledinites and created the SoMet Republic in the face of a resist¬ 
ance that was not e\cn wotth serious consideiation, such a course of 
events was picdeteimined by ihu vvholeof the preceding objective develop¬ 
ment, all ue had lo do was to say the last wotd and to change the sign¬ 
board, ? e , to take down the sign “The Soviet exists as a trade union 
organization,” and put up instcid the sign “The Soviet is the sole form 
ot state power ” But the situation was altogether diffeient in regard to 
organizational pioblems In this \vl encoiinteicd enormous difficulties 
It immediately became clear to e\ei)one who eared to ponder over the 
tasks of out 1 evolution that only by long and severe self-discipline would 
It be possible to combat the disintegration that the wai had caused in 
capitalist society, that only bv extraordinarily long and petsistent effort 
could we oveiconiL this disintcgialion and conquer those growing ele¬ 
ments of It which icgatded the icvolution as a means ot discarding the 
old tetteis and ot getting a'* much for themsches as they possibly could 
The appealanec of a laigc uumbet ot such elements was inevitable m a 
petty-boui geois eountiv at a time of inciechble luin, and the fight against 
these elements that is ahead ot us will be i hundred tim»^s more difficult, 
It will be a fight tint piomises no sinking positions, and wc have only 
just slatted this light \\ e ate only at the fust stage of this struggle Se¬ 
vere trials await us The objective situation precludes any idea of limiting 
ourselves to triumphal matches with fiying banners such as we had in 
fighting against the Kaledinites Anvone who attempted to apply these 
methods of stiuggle to the otgani/ational pioblems that confront the 
levolution would pio\e to be utterly bankiupt as a politician, as a Sa- 
cialist, as an active woikci in the Socialist icv^olution 
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y\nd the same fate awaited several of our young comrades who w^te 
earned away by the first triumphal march of the revolution, \vhen the sec¬ 
ond enormous difficulty confronting the revolution arose, viz , the intei- 
national question The reason we achieved such an easy victor\ over Ke- 
lensky's gangs, why we so easily set up our government and without the 
slightest difficulty passed the decrees on the socialization of the land and 
on workers contiol of industry, the reason why wc achie\ed all this 
easily was that a fortunate combination of circumstances protected us for 
a short time fiom international imperialism International impellalism, 
with the entire might of its capital, with its highly organized military 
technique, which is a real force, a leal fortress of international capital, 
could not under any ciicumstances, on any condition, Jive side by side 
with the Soviet Republic, both because of its objective position and be¬ 
cause of the economic interests of the capitalist class w^hich arc embodied 
in It— It could not do so because of commercial connections, of internation¬ 
al financial relations In this spheie a conflict is inevitable Theiein lies 
the gieatcst difficulty of the Russian levolution, its gieat historical prob¬ 
lem the necessity of solving international pioblems, the necessity of call¬ 
ing forth an international levolution, of traversing the path from oui 
strictly national ievolution to the woild ie\olution This problem con- 
iionts us with all its incredible difficulties 1 repeat, min) of out young 
iilends who regatd themselves as Lefts have begun to forget the most im¬ 
portant thing, , wh) in the couise of the weeks and months of the great 
ttiumph after October we weie able so easil\ to pass fiom triumph to tri¬ 
umph 4nd vet this w’^as onl\ due to the fact that a special combination of 
international circumstances temporatily piotectcd us from imperialism 
It had other things tobothei about besides us 7\nd it seenied to us that wc 
too had other things to bothti about besides impeiialism Individual im¬ 
perialists had no time to bother with us, because the whole of the gicat 
social, political and mill tat ^ might of conlempoi ai \ world imperialism 
was lent b\ mternecire w ai into two gioups The imperialist robbeis in- 
\olved in this struggle had gone tc> such lengths, w^eie locked in mortal 
combat, and to such a degice, that neither of these gioups was able to 
concentrate seiunis foiees against the Russian levolution Itwasincii- 
s^umstances such as these that we found ourselves mOctober it is paradox¬ 
ical but tiue that our revolution bioke out at such a foitunate moment 
when urpicccdentecl disastets had o\ei taken the overwhelming majority 
of the impeiiahst eountiies involving the destruction of millions of human 
beings, when the unpiecedcnted disasters attending the war had exhaust¬ 
ed the nations, when in the foulth veai of the wai the belligerent coun¬ 
tries had reached an had reached the cross-roads, when the objec¬ 

tive question had arisen can the nations which hav^e been reduced to such a 
state continue to fight^ It w as only due to the fact that our revolution bioke 
out at a fortunate moment such as this, when neithci of the two gi¬ 
gantic groups of robbers was in a position immediately to hull itself at 
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the other, or to unite against us, it was only due to a situation such as this 
in international political and economic relations that our revolution could 
and did take advantage of to accomplish its brilliant triumphal march in 
European Russia, spread to Finland and begin the conquest of the Cauca¬ 
sus and Rumania This alone explains the appearance m the leading eli¬ 
des of our Party of Party workers, intellectual supermen, who allowed 
themselves to be carried away by this triumphal march and who said 
w^c can easily smash intcinational impeiialism, over there, there will also 
be a triumphal march, over there, there will be no real difficulties There 
)ou have the divergence in the objective po'^ition of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion which only temporarily took advantage ot the hitch in international 
impciialism, the engine that w^as supposed to ha\e borne down on us with 
the force of a railway ti am bearing down on a tiuck and smashing it to 
splinteis, wab tcmpc^rarily held up—and the engine was held up because 
two groups of lobbets had clashed Here and there the revolutionary move¬ 
ment grew, but in all the imperialist countries without exception it was 
still mostly in the initial stage Its rate of development was entirely 
diffcient fiom that m our eountt\ Anyone who has given careful thought 
to the economic pteiequisitcs of the Socialist revolution in Euiope cannot 
but be clear on the point that in Eutope it wall be immeasurably mc)re diffi¬ 
cult to start, wdictcis it was immeasurably easier for us to start, but it will 
be mote cliflicult for us to continue the revolution than it will be over there 
This o])jccti\e situation caused us to cxpetiencc an extiaordinarily difli- 
cult, sharp turn in history From the continuous triumphal march on our 
internal fiont, against out countci-icvolution, against the enemies of the 
hoMet government in October, Novcmbei and December, we had to pass 
to a collision with leal inteinational imperialism, in its ical hostility 
towatds us Fiom the petiod of a triumph il match wc had to pass to a 
period m which wc weic confronted by an extraordinarily difficult and se- 
\eic position, one which could not be brushed aside with w^otds,with bril¬ 
liant slogans—-however pleasant that would have been—because in our 
distutbed country we had to deal with incredibly weary masses who had 
reached a state m which they could not possibly goon fighting, who were so 
shatteicd by three )cats of agonizing w^ai that they were absolutely use¬ 
less from a militat\ standpoint Even before the October Revolution wc 
saw lepicsentativcs of the masses of the soldicis, not membcis of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party, who did not fear to tell the whole bourgeoisie the tiuth that 
the Russian army refused to fight This state of the army gave rise to a 
gigantic crisis A '^mall peasant country, disorganized by war, reduced to 
an inciedible state and placed in an extremely difficult condition, we have 
no aimy, but wc have to go on living side by side with a robber who is 
armed to the teeth, a lobbct who has lemamed and will remain a robber 
and, of couise, cannot be moved by agitation in favour of peace without 
annexations and indemnities A tame, domesticated animal was lying side 
by Side with a tigct and tried to persuade the latter to conclude a peace 
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without annexations and indemnities, whereas the only way such a peace 
could be attained was by attacking the tiger The top layer of our Party— 
intellectuals and a section of the workers* organizations—tried to brush 
this prospect aside primarily with phrases and excuses, such as it must not 
be like that This peace was too incredible a prospect, to think that we, who 
up to now have marched in open battle with flying colours and stormed the 
enemy’s positions with “hurrahs,” should now yield and accept these hu¬ 
miliating terms Never 1 We are pioud revolutionaries, we declare aho^^c 
all “The Germans cannot attack ” 

Tlus was the first excuse with which these people consoled themseUcs 
History has now placed us in an extraordinarily difficult position, m the 
midst of organizational work of extraordinary difficulty wc shall have to 
experience a number of tormenting setbacks Of course, if wc look at it 
from a world historical scale, there can be no doubt that fiom the stand¬ 
point of the ultimate victory of our revolution, if it wctc to remain alone, 
if there were no revolutionary movements in other countries, then our po¬ 
sition w^ould be hopeless When the Bolshevik Party tackled the job alone, 
took it entirely into its own hands, we weie convinced that the revolution 
was maturing in all countiics and that m the enci—but not at the very beg¬ 
inning—no matter what difficulties we experienced, no matter what defeats 
were in store for us, the international Socialist revolution would come—be¬ 
cause It IS coming, would ripen—because it is ripening «and will grow rife 
I repeat, our salvation from all these difficulties is an all-Furopean revolu¬ 
tion Taking this absolutely abstract truth as our starting point, and being 
guided by it, we must see to it that it docs not in time become a mere phnse, 
because every abstract truth, if it is accepted without anal)sis, becomes a 
meie phrase If )ou say that every strike bears within itself the h)dra of 
rcvolutton, and he who fails toundeistand this is no Socialist, you ate right 
Yes, every strike bears within itself the Socialist revolution But if )ou 
say that every given strike is an immediate step towards the Socialist rev¬ 
olution, you will be uttering empty phrases We have heard these phrases 
“every blessed time on this very same spot” so often that we aie sick and 
titcd of them, and the workers have rejected these anarchist phrases Un¬ 
doubtedly, clear as it is that every strike contains within itself the hydra 
of Socialist revolution, it is equally clear that the assertion that every strike 
can develop into revolution is utter nonsense \\ hile it is indisputable that 
all the difficulties of our revolution wall be overcome only wffien the world 
Socialist revolution matures, and it is maturing everywhere—it is abso¬ 
lutely absurd to declare that we must conceal every concrete difficulty of 
our revolution today and sa} “I stake everything on the international 
Socialist mov^ement—I can commit any piece of folly I please ” “Licb- 
knecht will help us out, because he is going to win, anyhow ” He will create 
such an excellent organization, he will plan everything beforehand so well, 
that we will be able to take available forms in the same way as we took the 
available Marxian doctrine from Western Europe— and that is why it was 
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able to triumph in oui counti yin a few months, whcieas scores of )cais aic 
Inquired for its triumph m Western Europe Thus, applying the old method 
of solving the pioblem of the struggle by a triumphal march to the new 
historical period which has set in, and which has confionted us, not \uth 
a rotten little Kerensky and a Kornilov, but with an international robber— 
ihc imperialism of Ciermany, where the levolution is ripening but is ob¬ 
viously not quite ripe—is a useless gamble The assertion that the enemy 
uoLild not dale attack the revolution was such a gamble The situation 
at the tnreof the Brest-Jntovsk negotiations was not yet such as to compel 
us to adopt any peace terms The objective corielation of foices was such 
that obtaining a respite uas not enough The Brest-Litovsk negotiations 
had to show that theGtrmans would attack, that German society was not so 
pregnant with ievolution that it could give birth to it at once, and we can¬ 
not blame the German imperialists for not having by their conduct pre¬ 
pared for the outbreak, oi, as our young friends who regard themselves 
as lefts sa), for the position in which the Germans could not attack 
When we tell them that we have no army, that we were compelled to demo¬ 
bilize—we wcfe compelled to do so, although we did not forget that a tigct 
w^as lying beside our tame, domestic animal—they refuse to understand 
Although we wtic compelled to demobilize we did not forget that it was 
impossible to ^top the war by one side sticking its ba\<)net in the ground 
Generally speaking, how is it that not a single trend, not a single ten¬ 
dency, not a single organization m our Paity opposed this demobiliza¬ 
tion^ Had WL gone mad^ Not in the least Officers, not Bolshev iks, told us 
even befote October that the army could not light, that it could not be 
kept at the iront even for a few weeks longer Aftci Oetobei this became oh- 
\i()us to evei\bodywho was willing to seethe fiets, willing to see the un¬ 
pleasant, bitter icality and not hide, oi pull his cap ovei his e^es, and make 
shift with proud phiases Wc ha\e no nmy, we cannot hold it The best 
thing we can do is to demobilize it is ejuickly as possible Ihis is the sick 
pait of the otganism, which has suffcied incredible torture and mutilation 
as the lesult of the piivations of w^ai, into which it entered technically un¬ 
prepared, and from which it has emciged in such a state that it falls into 
a panic at c\lv\ older to advance \Xe cannot blame these people who have 
suffered so much In hundicels of rcsolutioas we have said quite frankly, we 
said It c\en m the hist period of the Russian icvolution “We are drowning 
in blood, we cannot go on fighting ” We could have postponed the end of 
the war artiheially, we could have committed the frauds Keiensky commit¬ 
ted, wc could hr VC postponed the end for a few weeks, but objective reality 
forced a path foi itself This is the sick part of the Russian body politic, 
w'hich can no longer bear the burden of this w ai The quicker wc demobilize 
It the cjuieker will it become absorbed among those parts that are not so 
sick and the quicker will the country be ptepaied for new, severe trials 
That is what we felt whenwe unanimously, without the slightest protest, 
adopted the decision—which was absurd from the point of view of foreign 
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c\cnts—to dcmobili/e the army It was the proper step to take We said 
that It was a frivolous illusion to believe that wc could hold the army 
The more quickly wc demobilize the army, the more quickly will the so¬ 
cial organism as a whole recover That is why the revolutionary phrase 
“The Germans cannot attack,” fiom which followed the other phrase “Wc 
can declare the state of war at an end Neither war nor the signing ot 
peace/' was such a profound mistake, such a bitter overcstimation of 
events But suppose the Germans do attack^ “No, they cannot attack ” 
Have }ou the light to stake, not thefateof the international levolution, but 
the concrete question will ’you not prove to be accomplices of German impe¬ 
rialism at the decisive moment^ But we, who since October 1917 have be¬ 
come defencists, who have recognized the principle of detence of the fuhei- 
land, wc all know that we have broken with imperialism, not in words but 
in deeds we have dcstio\cd the secret treaties, vanquished die bourgeoi¬ 
sie in our own country and proposed an open honourable peace so that all 
the nations might sec what our intentions are How can people who ‘•eti- 
ously accept the point of Mew of defending the Soviet Republic agree to a 
gamble which has already brought forth bitter fruit^ And this is a fact, 
because the severe crisis which our Party is now^ experiencing, owing to 
the lormationot a 1 eft opposition within It, IS one ot thegta\est crises the 
Russian revolution has experienced 

This ciisis wnll be overcome Under no circumstances will it break the 
aeckofoui Party, oi of our revolution, although at the present moment ii 
IS very near doing so, .it is quite possible The guarantee that w^c will not 
bleak oui neck on this question lies in the fact that instead of applying the 
old method of settling factional disagieements, the old method of issuing 
an enormous quantity of litciatuie, of discussions and plenty of splits, in¬ 
stead of this old method, events have brought out people a new method of 
learning things This method is testing ever)thing with facts, with events, 
with the lessons of w^oild histoiy Tou say that the Germans cannot attack 
The logic of youi tactics is that we can declare the state of war to be at an 
end llistoty taught you a lesson, it dispersed this illusion Yes, the Get- 
man revolution is giowing, but not as fast as we would like it, not as fast as 
Russian intellectuals would like it, not at the rate our history developed 
in Oetobci—when we enteied any town we liked, proclaimed the Soviet 
government, and within a few days nine-tenths of the workeis came over 
to our side The Geiman revolution has the niisfoitune of not moving so 
quickly What do you think must we reckon wuth the levolution, or must 
the revolution reckon with us^ You would like the i evolution to reckon with 
you But history has taught you a lesson It is a lesson, because it is the 
absolute truth that without a German revolution wc are doomed—peihaps 
not in Petrograd, not in Moscow, but m Vladivostok, in more remote 
places to which perhaps wc shall have to retreat, and the distance to which 
IS greater than the distance from Petrograd to Moscow At all events, undei 
all conceivable vicissitudes, if the German revolution does not come, wc 
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are doomed Nevertheless, this does not in the least shake our conviction 
that we must be able to bear the most difficult position without a fanfa¬ 
ronade 

The revolution will not come as quickly as we expected Histoiy has 
proved this, and we must be able to take this as a fact, reckon with the 
fact that the world Socialist revolution cannot begin so easily in the ad¬ 
vanced countries as the rc\olution began in Russia—in the land of Nicho¬ 
las and Rasputin, the land in which an enormous part of the population 
was absolutely indiffeient as to what peoples were living in the outlying re¬ 
gions, or to what was happening there In such a country it was quite 
easy to start a revolution, as easy as lifting a feather 

But to start a revolution in a country in which capitalism is developed, 
m which It has pioduccd a democratic culture and organi^sation, provided 
it to everybody—to do so without preparation would be wrong, absurd 
We arc only just approaching the painful period of the beginning of So¬ 
cialist re\olutions This is a fact We do not know, no one knows, per¬ 
haps— It IS quite possible—It will conquer within a few weeks, even within 
a few da)s, but we cannot stake everything on that We must be prepared 
tor extraordinary difficulties, for extiaordmarily severe defeats, which are 
inevitable, because the revolution in Europe has not yet begun, although it 
may begin to-monow, and when it does begin then, of course, we shall not 
be tortured by doubts, there will be no question about a revolutionary wai, 
but just one continuous triumphal march That will be, it will inevitably 
be so, but It is not so yet This is the simple tact that histoiy has taught us, 
with which she has hit us rather painfully—and a man who has been 
thrashed is worth two that haven’t That is why I think that after history 
has shattered our hope that the Germans cannot attack and that we can get 
everything by shouting “hurrah!” this lesson, with the help of our Soviet 
organi/ations, will very quickly sink into the minds of the masses all over 
Soviet Russia They are all up and doing, gathering, preparing for the 
Congress, passing resolutions, thinking over what has occurred. What is 
taking place at the present time does not resemble the old pre-revolution¬ 
ary controversies which remained within narrow Party circles, now all re¬ 
solutions ale discussed by the masses who demand that they be tested by 
experience, by deeds, and who never allow themselves to be carried away 
by fiivolous speeches, and never allow themselves to be diverted from the 
path prescribed by the objective progress of events Of course, an intellec¬ 
tual, or a Left Bolshevik, will try to gloss over difficulties lie can gloss 
over such facts as the lack of an army and the failure of the revolution to 
come in German). The vast masses—and politics begin where the masses 
are, not where thcic are thousands, but millions, that is where serious 
politics begin—the vast masses know what an army is, they have seen sol¬ 
diers returning from the front They know—that is, if you take, not indi¬ 
vidual persons, but real masses—that we cannot fight, that every man 
at the front has endured everything that it is possible tg endure* The mas^ 
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ses have understood the truth, viz , that if we have no army, and a wild 
beast IS lying beside us, we will have to sign a distressful, humiliating 
peace treaty That is inevitable until the birth of the revolution, until your 
army recovers, until you allow the men to return home Until then the 
invalid will not recover And we will not be able to capture the German 
wild beast by shouting "‘hurrahl”, we will not throw him off as easily as 
we threw off Kerensky and Kornilov This is the lesson that the masses 
learned without the excuses that those who desire to evade bitter reality 
try to bring them 

At first a continuous triumphal march in October and November— then, 
suddenly, in the space of a few weeks, the Russian revolution is defeated 
by the German robber, the Russian revolution is picpared to adopt the 
terms of a predatory treaty Yes, the turns of history arc veryshaip All 
such turns affect us severely When, in 1907, wc signed the incredibly 
shameful internal tieaty with Stolypin, when wc were compelled to pass 
through the pig-sty of the Stolypin Duma and undertook obligations by 
signing monarchist documents,* we experienced on a small scale what we 
are experiencing now At that time, people who,belonged to the best van¬ 
guard of the revolution said (and they too had not the slightest doubt that 
they were tight), “we are proud revolutionaries, we believe in the Russian 
revolution, we will never enter legal Stolypin institutions ” But you will 
The life of the masses, history, are stronger than >our protestations If you 
won’t go, history will compel you to do so These were very Left people 
and after the first turn in history nothing remained of them as a faction 
but smoke If we managed to remain revolutionaries, managed to work 
under terrible conditions and emerge from them, we will be able to do so 
now too, because it is not our caprice, it is objective inevitability created 
in an utterly ruined country, because in spite of out desires the European 
revolution dared to be late, and m spite of our desires, German imperialism 
dared to attack. 

Here we must be able to retreat We cannot hide the incredibly bitter, 
deplorable reality from ourselves with phrases, we must say God giant 
that we retreat in semi-good order We cannot retreat in perfect order, 
but God grant that we retreat in semi-good order, that we gam a little time 
in which the sick part of our organism can be absorbed at least to some ex¬ 
tent On the whole the organism is sound, it will overcome its sickness But 
you cannot expect it to overcome it all at once, instantaneously, you can^ 
not hold up an army in flight When I said to one of our young friends, 
a would-be Left Comrade, go to the front, see what is going on there—he 
took offense at this proposal He said “They want to deport us so as to 
prevent our agitating for the great principle of a revolutionary war.” To 
tell the truth, in making this proposal I had no intention whatever of de- 

* The reference here is to the oath of allegiance which every member of the 
State Duma had to sign on taking his seat —Ed 
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porting factional enemies, I merely suggested that they go and see for 
themselves that the army was in full flight Even before that we knew, 
even before that we could not close our eyes to the fact that the disintegra¬ 
tion of the army had leached incredible proportions, to the extent of sell¬ 
ing our guns to the Germans for next to nothing We knew that, just as 
we know that the army cannot be held back, and that the excuse that the 
Germans will not attack was a great gamble Since the Euiopcan re\olu- 
tion has been delayed severe defeats await us because we lack an ami), 
because we lack organization, because, at the moment, we cannot solve 
these two problems If you are unable to adapt )ourself, il )ou are not in¬ 
clined to crawl in the mud on )our bell), you are not a levolutionai\ 
but a chatterbox and I piopose this, not because I like it, but because we 
have no other load, because history has not turned out to be so pleasant as 
to make the revolution ripen evet>wheie simultaneously 

Events aic proceeding in such a way that ci\il war commenced as an 
attempt to come into collision wuth imperialism, which showed that 
imperialism was rotten to the coie and that the piolctaiian elements 
were using inevciy atmy Yes, we will see the international w^oild levoliu 
tion, but for the time being it is a very good faiiy tale, a veiv 
beautiful fairy talc--1 quite understand children liking beautiful faiiy 
tales But T ask, is it seeming foi a seiious re\olutionary to believe fail) 
tales^ There is an clement of lealitv in every fan \ tale If )Ou told faiiy 
tales to children m which the cock and the cat did not eonveise in hu¬ 
man language the) would not be inteiested Ihe same thing happens 
w^hen you tell the people that civil wai will break out uiCjeimany and at 
the same time ptomisc that instead of a colljsic)n \\ith impellahsm we will 
have an inteuiatjonal revolution in the held Ihe people will say that you 
aie deceiving them By that you ate overcoming the difliculties with which 
history has confronted us only in your minds, in your desites It will be 
a good thing if the Germanpiolctariatwill be able to come out But have 
you measuied, have you discovered such an instiumcnt, one that will 
detciminc that theGetman levolution will break out on such and such a 
day^No, that you do not know, and neither do we You are staking every- 
thing on this caid Tf the levolution breaks out, everything is saved 
Gf course^ But if it docs not turn out as we desiie, supposing it does not 
achieve victoiy to inoirovv—what tben^ Then the masses will say to you 
you acted like gamblers—you staked everything on a fortunate turn of 
events that did not take place, ^ou proved unfit tor the situation that 
actually arose in place ot an inteinational revolution, which will inevitab 
ly come, but which has not iipencel yet 

A pciiod has set in of severe deteats, inflicted by impellahsm, armed to 
the teeth, upon a country which has demobilized its army, which had to 
demobilize. What I foretold has come to pass instead of the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace we have received a much more humiliating peace, and the blame for 
this rests upon those who refused to accept the former peace We knew that 
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through the fault of the army we were concluding peace with imperialj-^m 
We sat at the same table with Hoffmann* and not with Licbknccht^—and 
in doing so we assisted the German revolution But now )ou arc assisting 
German imperialism, because you have surrendered wealth amounting 
to millions—guns and shells—and anybody who had seen the inetedibl\ 
painful state of the army could have foretold this Evcr\ conscientious 
man who came from the front said that had the Germans made the slight¬ 
est attack we would have perished inevitably Wc fell a pic) the 
enemy within a few days 

Having learned this lesson, we shall overcome out split,out eiisis, 
liowever severe the disease ma> be, because an immeasurably more tellable 
ally will come to our assistance, , the voild revolution When they 
talk to us about ratifying this Tilsit Peace, this incredible peicc, 
humiliating and piedatory than the Brest Peace, [ say CLitunly, yes Wc 
must do this because wc look at things fjom the point Oi. Mew of the 
masses Any attempt to apply the tactics of October Novcmbei in a sm gle 
eountry—this triumphant period of the leeolution—to apply them vMth 
the aid of oui fantasy to the progress of events in the world revolution, 
doomed to failure W^hen it is said that the respite is a fantasy, vhen the 
newspaper called tht Kommunist **—from the word ‘'Commune/’ 1 suppose 
—^when this paper fills column after column in the attempt to Jefute the 
lespite theory, 1 say 1 have known quite a lot of factional conflicts and 
Splits and so I have a gieat dc U of experience, but I must say that it is 
c leai to me that the disease will not be cured by^ the old method ot faction¬ 
al Party splits, because it will be healed Iry life lust Life is marching 
ioiwatd \eiy quickly In this respect it is opeiating mignillecntly fliston 
is driving Its locomotive with such speed that before the editors of the 
Kommnni^st get out their next issue the majontv of the workeis in Petio- 
gi ad wall have begun to be disappointed m its ideas, because life is showing 
that the respite is a fact We are now signing a peace ti eaty, wc have a re¬ 
spite, we are taking advantage of it to defend our fatherland betiei—because 
had we been at war wc would have had an army fleeing in panic which 
would have had to be held up, and which our comrades cannot and could 
not hold up, because war is mote powciful than sermons, moie powerful 
than ten thousand arguments Since they did not understand the ohjcctne 
situation they could not hold up the army, and cannot do so This sick 
army infected the whole organism, and another incredible defeat was in¬ 
flicted upon us German imperialism struck another blow at the revolution, 
a severe blow, because wc frivolously deprived ourselves of machine guns 
under the blows of imperialism Meanwhile, wc shall take advantage of 
this respite to urge the people to unite, to fight, to say to the Russian work¬ 
ers and peasants ‘‘Create self discipline, strict discipline, otherwise 

* Mac tiojjmann (1869 1927) Creiinan general who headed the Get in in dele 
tuition at the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk in 1918 — hd 
** The factional organ of the “Left Communistb ’ - Kd 
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you will have to he under the German jackboot as you are lying now, as 
you will inevitably have to he, until the people learn to fight and 
to create an army capable, not of flight, but of withstanding the severest 
trials ” It IS ineMtablc, because the German revolution has not yet 
broken out, and we have no guarantee that it will break out to-morrow 
That IS why the respite theory, which is totally rejected in the flood 
of articles in the Komnmnist^ is advanced by life itself Ever)one can 
see that the respite is a fact, that everyone is taking advantage of it We 
believed that we would lose Petrograd in a few days when the advancing 
German troops were only a few days^ marchaway from it, and when oui 
best sailois and the Putilov workers, notwithstanding all their enthusi¬ 
asm, were isolated, when incredible chaos and panic broke out, which 
compelled our troops to flee right up to Gatchina, and when we had cases 
when positions were recaptured that had never been lost For example, 
a telegraph operator arrived at the station, sat down at the apparatus and 
wired “No Germans in sight We ha\c occupied the station ” A few houis 
later I received a telephone communication from the Commissariat ol 
Ways of Communication informing me “We have occupied the next 
station We are appioaching Yambuig No Germans in sight Telegraph 
operator at his post ” That is the kind of thing we had This is the real 
history of the eleven days ’ war It was described to us by sailors and Puti- 
lov workcis, V/ho ought to be brought to the Congi ess of Soviets Let them 
tell the tiuth It IS a frightfully bitter, humiliating, painful tiuth, but 
It IS a hundred times more useful, it is understood by the Russian people 
I leave It to others to dream about the international revolution in the 
field, for It will come Everything will come in due time, but for the time 
being, set to woik to create sclf-disciplme, obey, come what may, so that 
we can have exemplary order, so that the workers may learn to light for 
at least one hour in twenty-four This is a little more difficult than writing 
beautiful fauy tales This is the position today, by that you will help the 
German revolution, the international revolution We do not know how 
many days the respite will last, but we have got it We must dcmobili7e 
the army as quickly as possible, because it is a sick organ, meanwhile, 
we will assist the Finnish re^olutlon 

Yes, of course, we arc violating the treaty, we have violated it thirty 
or forty times Only children can fail to understand that in an epoch like 
the piesent, when a long painful period of emancipation is setting in, 
which has only just created and raised the Soviet power three stages of 
Its development—only children can fail to understand that in this case 
there must be a long, circumspect struggle The disgraceful peace treaty 
IS* rousing rebellion, but when a comrade from the Kommumst talks about 
war he appeals to sentiment and forgets that the people were “seeing 
red,” were clenching their fists with rage What do they* say^ “A class¬ 
conscious revolutionary will never stand this, wall never submit to such 
* / p , the “Left Communists ”—Ed 
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a disgrace ” Their newspaper bears the title Komrnuni^t, but it should beai 
the title Szlachcic* because it looks at things from the point of view of 
the szlachcic who, dying in a beautiful pose, sword in hand, said “Peace 
IS disgraceful, war is honourable ” They argue fiom the point of view of 
the szlachcic^ I argue from the point of view of the peasant 

If I accept peace when the army is in flight, and cannot but be in flight, 
without losing thousands of men, I accept it in order to prevent things 
from getting worse Is the treaty shamefuP Every sober-minded peasant 
and worker will say I am right, because they understand that peace is a 
means of accumulating strength History knows the case— I have referied to 
It more than once—the case of the liberation of the Gci mans from Napole¬ 
on after the Peace of Tilsit, I deliberately called the peace a Tilsit peace, 
although we did not undertake to do what was stipulated in that tieaty, 
namely, an obligation to provide troops to assist the victot to conquer 
other nations—things like that have happened before, and will happen to 
us if we continue to place our hopes on the international revolution in the 
field Take care that history does not reduce us to this form of military 
slavery Until the Socialist revolution is victorious in all countries theie 
IS a danger that the Soviet Republic may be reduced to slavery In Tilsit, 
Napoleon compelled the Germans to accept incredibly disgraceful peace 
terms The situation at that time was that peace was signed several 
times The Hoffmann of the time—Napoleon—time and again caught the 
Germans violating the peace treaty, and the present Hoffmann will tty 
to catch us at it Only we shall take care that he does not catch us soon. 

The last wat has been a bitter, painful, but serious lesson for the Rus¬ 
sian people It taught them to organise, to become disciplined, to obey, 
to create a discipline that will be exemplary discipline Learn discipline 
fiom the Germans; if we do not, wc, as a people, arc d( omed, wc shall 
live in eternal slavery 

This IS the way history has proceeded and no other way History sug¬ 
gests that peace is a respite for another war, war is a method of obtaining 
a somewhat better or somewhat worse peace At Brest the relation of 
forces corresponded to a peace dictated by the victor, but it was not a humi¬ 
liating peace The relation of forces at Pskov corresponded to a disgraceful, 
mote humiliating peace, and in Petrograd and Moscow, at the next stage 
a peace four times more humiliating will be dictated to us We will not 
say that the Soviet power is only a form, as our young Moscow friends have 
said, we will not say that the content can be sacrificed for this or that rev¬ 
olutionary principle. We will say let the Russian people understand that 
they must become disciplined and oiganized, and then they will be able 
to withstand all the Tilsit peace treaties The whole history of wars for 
liberation shows that when these wars involved large masses liberation 
came very quickly We say since history marches forward in this way, 

* Szlachcic—the Polish for noblem'in—AW 
20 -796 
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we Will have to abandon peace foi war, and this may happen within the 
next few days. Every man mu^t be prepaied I have not the slightest shad¬ 
ow of doubt that the Germans are preparing near Narva, if it is true that 
It has not been taken, as all the newspapers say, not in Naiva, but near 
Narva, not in Pskov, but near Pskov, the Germans are grouping their re¬ 
gular army, their railways, in order, at the next jump, to capture Petio- 
grad And this beast can jump very well He has pioved that He will jump 
again There is not a shadow of doubt about that That is why we must 
be prepared, we must be able, not to brag, but to take advantage of even a 
single day of respite, because we can take advantage of even one day’s 
respite to evacuate Petrograd, the capture of which will cause incredible 
suffering to hundreds of thousands of our proletarians I say again that I 
am ready to sign, and that I consider it my duty to sign a treaty twenty 
times, a hundred times more humiliating, in order to gam at least a few 
days in which to evacuate Petrograd, because by this I will alleviate the 
sufferings of the workers, who otherwise may fall under the yoke of the 
Germans, by that I facilitate the removal from Petrograd of all the materi¬ 
als, gunpowder, etc , which we need, because I am a defencist, because I 
stand for preparing an army even in the most remote rear where our present, 
demobilized, sick army is recuperating 

We do not know how long the respite will last—wc will try to take 
advantage of the situation Perhaps the respite will be a long one, perhaps 
It will last only a few days Anything may happen, no one knows, or can 
know, because all the big powers arc bound, lestricted, compelled to 
fight on seveial fronts Hoffmann’s behaviour is determined fir^t by the 
fact that he must smash the Soviet Republic, secondly, that he has to wage 
war on a number of fronts, and thirdly, that the re\olution in Germany is 
maturing, is growing, and Hoffmann knows this He cannot, as some assert, 
take Petrograd and Moscow this veiy minute But he ma} do so to-morrow, 
that IS quite possible I repeat that at a moment when the army is obvi¬ 
ously sick, when we arc taking advantage of every moment, come what 
may, to get at least one day’s respite, we say that every serious revolu¬ 
tionary who has contacts with the masses and who knows what war is, 
what the masses are, must discipline the masses, must heal them, must 
try to arouse them for a new war—every such revolutionary will admit 
that we are fight, will admit that we were right in signing any disgraceful 
peace, because it is in the interests of the proletarian revolution and the 
icgeneration of Russia, because it will help to get rid of the sick limb. 
As every sensible man will understand, by signing this peace treaty we 
do not put a stop to our wotkeis* revolution, everyone will understand 
that by concluding peace with the Germans wc do not stop rendering mili¬ 
tary aid, we are sending arms to the Finns, but not military units which 
proved to be unfit 

Perhaps we will accept war, perhaps to-morrow we will surrender even 
Moscow and then pass to the offensive, if the necessary change takes 
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place in the mood of the people, which is maturing and tor which perhaps 
much time is required, but which will come, when the broad masses will 
not say what they are saying now, wc will move our army against the 
enemy I am compelled to accept the harshest peace teims because I can¬ 
not say to myself that this time has arrived When the time of regeneration 
arrives everyone will realize it, will see that the Russian is no fool, they 
will see and understand that for the time being we must refrain, that this 
slogan must be carried through—and this is the mam task of our Party 
Congress and of the Congress of Soviets 

We must learn to work on a new path That is much rrore difficult, 
but It IS by no means hopeless It will not break the Sovu i power x£ we do 
not break it ourselves by senseless gambling The time will come when 
the people will say we will not permit ourselves to be tot trued any longer 
But this will happen if we do not allow ourselves to be dtaw^n into this 
adventure and are able to work under severe conditions and under the in¬ 
credibly humiliating treaty we signed the other day, because war alone, 
or a peace treaty alone, cannot solve such a historical crisis Because of 
Its monarchical organization, the German people was fettered in 1807 
when It signed its Peace of Tilsit after several humiliating peace trea¬ 
ties, which were transformed into respites for new humiliations and new 
infringements The Soviet organization of the masses makes our task 
easier. 

We should have but one slogan—seriously learn the art of war, intro¬ 
duce order on the railways To wage a Socialist revolutionary war without 
railways would be the most sinister treachery We must create order, and 
we must create the whole of that energy and the whole of that might 
which all that is best in the revolution will create 

Take advantage even of an hour’s respite if it is given you, m order to 
maintarn contact with the remote rear and there create new armies Aban¬ 
don illusions for which life has punished you and will punish you more 
severely in the future An epoch of severe ciefcats is looming up before us, 
it has set in, we must be able to reckon with it, we must be piepared for 
persistent work in conditions of illegality, in conditions of downright sla¬ 
very to the Germans, it is no use glo:>sing this over, it is really a Peace 
of Tilsit If we are able to act in this way, then, in spite of defeat, we shall 
be able to say with absolute certainty—victory will be ouis 
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Tkou nrt in’itched, thou att ahunchnity 
Thou art mKjhty, thou art impotent — 
Mother B'us^wl 

Human histoiy thci^c da}s is making a momc!Uf)Ub and most difhcult 
tutn, a stupendous turn—a turn, one might say without the least exaggera¬ 
tion, of significance to world emancipation A turn from wai to peace, 
from a wai between marauders who arc sending to the shambles millions 
of the toiling and exploited for the sake of establishing a new system of 
dividing the spoils plundered by the strongest of the robbers, to a war of 
the oppressed against the oppressors for emancipation from the yoke of 
capital, a turn from an abyss of suffering, anguish, starvation and degra¬ 
dation to the blight futute of a Communist societ\, universal prosperit\ 
and enduring peace No wonder, therefore, that at the abtuptest points of 
this abrupt turn, when all around, with a terrific roaring and rendmg, 
the old order is breaking down and collapsing, while at the same time the 
new order is being born amid indescribable suffering, there are some whose 
heads grow di^zy, who are seized by dcspaii, who seek salvation from the 
at times too bitter reality in fine-sounding and alluring phrases. 

It has been Russians lot very plainly to witness, and most keenly and 
painfully to experience one of the abruptest of abrupt twists of history 
as It turns fiom impeiialism towards the Communist levolution In the 
space of a few days we destroyed one of the oldest, most powerful, baiba- 
rous and brutal of monarchies In the space of a few months we passed 
through a number of stages, stages of compromise with the bouigeoisie 
and stages of shaking off petty-bourgeois illusions, for which other coun¬ 
tries have required decades In the course of a few weeks, having over¬ 
thrown the bourgeoisie, we crushed its open resistance in civil war. We 
passed in a victorious triumphal march of Bolshevism from one end of a 
vast country to the othei We raised up to liberty and independent life 
the lowest of the toiling masses oppressed by tsardom and the bourgeoisie 
We established and consolidated a Soviet republic, a new type of state, 
which IS infinitely superior to and more democratic than the best of the 
bourgeois-parliamentary republics We established the dictatorship of the 
proletariat supported by the poor peasantry, and began a broadly-con- 
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ceived system of Socialist reforms We aroused the workers’ faith in their 
strength and kindled the fire^ of enthusiasm in millions upon millions of 
workers of all countries Everywhere wc issued the call for a wot Id work¬ 
ers’ revolution We cast a challenge to the imperialist matauders of all 
countries 

Then in a few days we were thrown to the ground by an impcualist 
marauder, who fell upon the unarmed He compelled us to sign an incredib¬ 
ly onerous and humiliating peace—as tribute for having dared to tear 
ourselves, even for the shortest space of time, from the iron clutches of an 
imperialist war The marauder is crushing, stifling and rending Russia 
with the greater ferocity, the more ominously there rises up before him the 
phantom of a workers’ revolution in his own countrx 

We were compelled to sign a “Tilsit’’ peace We have no need for self- 
deception We must courageously look the bitter, unadorned truth straight 
in the face We must measure fully, to the vci y depths, that abyss of defeat, 
dismemberment, enslavement, and humiliation into which we have now 
been cast The more clearly we do that, the firmer and more steeled and 
tempered will be our will to emancipation, our aspiration to rise again 
from enslavement to independence, and our unbending determination to 
see to It that Russia ceases to be wretched and impotent and becomes 
mighty and abundant in the full meaning ot the word 

And mighty and abundant she can be, for, after all, we still have 
sufficient space and natural wealth left to us to supply each and all, 
if not with abundant, at least with adequate means of life In our natural 
wealth, in our stores of man power, and in the splendid impetus which 
the great revolution has imparted to the cteative powers of the people, 
we have the material for the creation of a truly mighty and abundant 
Russia 

Russia will become mighty and abundant if she casts aside all dejec¬ 
tion and all phrasemongering, if she grits her teeth, musters all her forces, 
strains every nerve, bends every muscle, and if she understands that 
salvation lies onh/ along that road of the international Socialist revo¬ 
lution upon which we have set foot It is by marching forward along 
that road, undismayed by defeats, it is by laying stone by stone the 
firm foundation of a Socialist society, and by working with might and 
main for the building of discipline and self-discipline and for fiimly 
implanting everywhere organization, order, efficiency, the harmonious 
co-operation of all the forces of the people, and accountancy and control 
of the production and distribution of products, that wc can build up 
military might and Socialist might 

It would be unseemly of a genuine Socialist who has suffered grave 
defeat either to bluster or to give way to despair It is not true that our 
position IS hopeless and that all that remains for us is to choose between 
an “inglorious” death (inglorious fiom the point of view of the 
Szlachcic), such as this most onerous peace represents, and a “gallant** 
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death m a hopeless fight. It is not true that by signing a “Tilsit” peace 
we have betrayed our ideals or our friends. We have betrayed nothing 
and nobody, we have not sanctified or covered up any lie, we have not 
refused to help a single friend or comrade in misfortune in every way 
we could and with everything at our disposal A general who withdraws 
the remnants of his army into the heart of the country when it has been 
beaten or is stricken by panic flight, or who, at an extremity, covers 
Its retreat by an onerous and humiliating peace, is not guilty of treachery 
towards that part of his army which he is powerless to help and which 
has been cut off by the enemy Such a general performs his duty by 
choosing the only way of saving what can still be saved, by refusing 
to engage in a reckless adventure, by not concealing the bitter truth 
from the people, by “surrendering space in order to gam time,” by taking 
advantage of any and every even briefest respite in which to muster 
his forces and to allow his army to rest or recover, if it has been stricken 
by disintegration and demoralization 

We have signed a “Tilsit” peace When Napoleon I, m 1807, compelled 
Prussia to sign the Peace of Tilsit, the conqueror broke up the Germans' 
entire army, occupied their capital and all their big cities, introduced 
his own police, compelled the vanquished to supply him, the conqueror, 
with auxiliary corps for fresh predatory wars, and divided up Germany, 
concluding alliances with some German states against others Neverthe¬ 
less, the German people survived even such a peace, were able to muster 
their forces, to rise and to win the right to liberty and independence. 

To all who are able to think and who want to think, the example 
of the Peace of Tilsit (which was only one of many onerous and humi¬ 
liating treaties which were forced upon the Germans at that period) 
clearly shows how childishly naive is the idea that under all conditions 
an onerous peace means the bottomless pit of rum, while war is the path 
of valour and salvation The epochs of war teach us that peace has not 
infrequently in history served as a respite and a means of mustering 
forces for new battles The Peace of Tilsit was an extreme humiliation 
for Germany, but at the same time it was a turning point towards a su¬ 
preme national uplift At that time historical conditions were such as to 
furnish no outlet for this uplift except in the direction of a bourgeots 
state At that time, one hundred years ago and more, history was made 
by handfuls of nobles and a sprinkling of bourgeois intellectuals, while 
the workci and peasant masses were somnolent and dormant As a result 
history at that time could only crawl at a terribly slow pace 

But now capitalism has raised culture in general, and the culture of 
the masses in particular, to a much higher level War has shaken up the 
masses, has awakened them by untold horrors and suffering War has 
given a jolt to history and it is now flying with locomotive speed His¬ 
tory IS now being made by millions and tens of millions of people inde¬ 
pendently Capitalism has now ripened for Socialism 
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Consequcatly, if Russia is now passing—as she undeniably is—from 
a “Tilsit'' peace to a national uplift, to a great patriotic war, a war for the 
fatherland, the outlet for this uplift is not m the direction of a bourgeois 
state, but in the direction of an international Socialist revolution Since 
October 25, 1917, we arc defencists We are for “defence of the fathei land”, 
but that war for the fatherland towards which we are moving is a ar for 
a Socialist fatherland, for Socialism as a fatherland, for the Soviet 
Republic, as a detackwe of the world army of Socialism 

“Hate the Germans, kill the Germans”— buch was, and is, the c^logan 
of common or garden, ? e , bourgeois, patriotism But vc say “Hate the 
imperialist marauders, hate capitalism, death to capitalism”, and at the 
‘^amc time “Learn from the Germans 1 Remain true to brotherly alli¬ 
ance with the German workers They are late in coming to our aid We 
are playing for lime, wc shall wait for them, and they w'?// cornc toou\ aid ’ 
Yes, learn from the Germans Histoiy is moving m zigi^ags and by 
roundabout ways It so happens that it is pieciscly the Germans wIkj now 
personify, besides a brutal impenalism, the principle of discipline, 
oiganization, harmonious co-opei ation on the basis of modern machine in¬ 
dustry, and strict accounting and contiol 

And that is just what w^e lack That is just what, we must school out- 
selves for That is just what our great revolution needs mordci that we 
may pass fiom a triumphant beginning, thiough a senes of severe trials, 
to a triumphant end That is just what the Russian Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lic requires in older to cease being wretched and impotent and unalterab¬ 
ly to become mighty and abundant. 


Printed in Izvti>tta No 46, 
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THE IMMEDIATE TASKS OF THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 

Tilb INTERNATlOmL POSITION 
OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC AND THE 
FUNDAMENTAL TASKS OF THE 
SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

Thanks to the peace which has been achieved—notwithstanding its 
thoroughly onerous character and its instability—the Russian Soviet 
Republic has received an opportunity for a certain period of time to concen¬ 
trate Its efforts on the most important and most difficult aspect of the So¬ 
cialist revolution, namely, the organizational problem 

This ptoblem was clearly and defimtely presented to all the toilers and 
the oppressed masses in the fourth section (Part 4) of the resolution adopt 
cd at the Extraordinary Congress of Soviets in Moscow on March 16, 
1918,* in the very section (or part) which speaks of the discipline of the 
toilers and of the ruthless struggle against chaos and disorganization 
Of course, the peace achieved b> the Russian Soviet Republic is unstable 
not because it is now thinking of resuming military operations, apart fiom 
bourgeois counter-revolutionaries and their henchmen (the Mensheviks 
and others) not a single sane politician thinks of doing that The instabi¬ 
lity of the peace is due to the fact that n the imperialist states bordering 
on Russia on the West and the East, \ Inch command enormous military 

* 1 he resolution on the rutihc ition ol the Brest I itovsk Peace Treaty 
adopted at the Fourth Extraordinary All-Russian Congress of Soviets,—was 
drawn up by Lenin Section four of the resolution reads as follows “Ihe Congress 
most urgently submits to all workers, soldiers and peasants, to all the tollers and op¬ 
pressed masses, the most important, immediate and necessary task of the present 
moment, vtz , to increise the activity and self discipline of the toilers, to create 
everywhere strong and hatmonions organizations embracing as far as possible the 
whole of the production and distribution of products, to ruthlessly combat the 
chaos, disorganization and rum which weie the historically inevitable heritage 
of the torturous war, but which at the same time are a primary obstacle to the 
cause t»f the final victory of Socialism and the consolidation of the founda 
lions of Socialist society The resolution was published in the Pravda in its issue 
of March 16, 
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forces, the military party, tempted by the momentary weakness of Russia 
and egged on by capitalists who h?te Socialism and are eagei foi plunder, 
may secure supremacy at any moment 

Under these circumstances the only real, not paper guarantee of peace 
we have is the antagonism between the imperialist states, which has 
reached extreme limits, and which manifests itself on the one hand in the 
lesumption of the imperialist butchery of the peoples in the West, and 
on the other hand in the extreme intensification of the imperialist rivaliy 
between Japan and America for supremacy in the Pacific and on the Paci¬ 
fic coast 

It goes without saying that with such an unieliable g '^rd to protect it, 
our Soviet Socialist Republic is in an extremely unstable and certainl} 
critical international position All efforts must be exerted to the very ut¬ 
most to take advantage of the respite which has been given us by the com¬ 
bination of circumstances in order that the very severe wounds that the 
war has inflicted upon the whole of the social organism of Russia may be 
healed and that the economic revival of the country, without which a real 
improvement in the power of defence of the country is inconceivable, may 
be brought about 

It goes without saying also that we shall be able to render serious assist¬ 
ance to the Socialist revolution in the West, which has been delayed 
for a number of reasons, only to the extent that we are able to fulfil the or¬ 
ganizational task that confronts us 

A fundamental condition for the successful fulfilment of the primary 
oiganizational task that confronts us is that the political leaders of 
the people, i e , the members of the Russian Communist Party (Bol¬ 
sheviks), and all the cl ass-conscious representatives of the masses of 
the tollers, shall fully appreciate the fundamental difference between prev¬ 
ious bourgeois revolutions and the present Socialist revolution in this 
icspcct 

In bourgeois revolutions, the principal task of the masses of the toilers 
was to fulfil the negative or destructive work of abolishing feudalism, 
monarchy and mediaevalism. The positive, or creative work of orgamzing 
the new society was carried out by the property-owning bourgeois mi¬ 
nority of the population And the latter carried out this task with relative 
ease, notwithstanding the resistance of the workers and the poorest 
peasants, not only because the resistance of the masses that were exploi¬ 
ted by capital was then extremely weak owing to their scattered character 
and Ignorance, but also because the fundamental organizing force of anarch- 
ically-constructed capitalist society is the spontaneously expanding 
national and international market. 

On the contrary, in eveiv Socialist revolution-—ird consequently in 
the Socialist levolution in Russia which we began on October 25,1917—the 
principal task of the proletariat, and of the poorest peasantry which it leads, 
IS the positive or creative work of setting up an exticmely intricate and 
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subtle system of new organization relationships extending to the planned 
production and distribution of the goods required for the existence of 
tens of millions of people Such a revolution can be successfully carried 
out only if the majority of the population, and primarily the majori¬ 
ty of the toilers, display independent histoiical creative spirit Only 
if the proletariat and the poorest peasantry display sufficient class con¬ 
sciousness, devotion to ideals, self-saciifice and perseveiance will the 
victory of the Socialist revolution be assured By creating a new, 
Soviet type of state, which gives the opportunity to all the toilers 
and the masses of the oppressed to take an active pait in the indepen¬ 
dent building up of a new society, we solved only a small pait of this 
difficult problem The principal difficulty lies in the economic sphere, 
VIZ , the introduction of the stiict and universal accounting and con¬ 
trol of the production and distiibution of goods, raising the produc¬ 
tivity of laboui and sonahzi^ig pioduction in actual 'prncfice 


The development of the Bolshevik Paity, which today is the govermng 
party in Russia, very strikingly indicates the nature of the historical change 
we are now passing through, which rcpiclients the peculiar feature of the 
present political situation and which calls for a new orientation of the 
Soviet government, t e , for a new picsentation of new tasks 

The first task of every party of the future is to convince the majority 
of the people that its piogram and tactics arc conect This task stood in 
the forefront under tsarism as well as in the period of the Chernovs' and 
Tseretelis' compromise with Keicnsky and Kishkin This task has 
n w been fulfilled in the mam (of course, it is far fiom being completely 
fulfilled, and it can ncvei be completely fulfilled), for, as the recent 
( oni^rcss of Soviets in Moscow incontrovertibly showed, the majority 
of the workers and peasants of Russia are obviously on the side of the Bol- 
shcMks 

The second task that confronted oui Party was to capture political power 
and to suppress the resistance of the exploiteis Nor has this task been ful¬ 
filled completely, and it cannot be ignored because the monarchists and 
Cadets on the one hand, and their henchmen and hangers-on, the Menshe¬ 
viks and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries on the other, are continuing their 
efforts to unite for the purpose of overthrowing the Soviet government 
But in the main the task of suppressing the resistance of the exploiters was 
fulfilled in the period fiom October 25,1917, to (approximately) February 
1918, or to the surrender of Bogayevsky * 


P Begayetsky (1881 1918)—one of the leaders of the counter revolutionary 
Don Cossacks —Ed 
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A third task is now coming to the fore as the immediate task and 
one which represents the peculiar featuie of the present situation, viz , 
the task of orgamzing the admiyiistraiion of Russia Of course, this task 
arose and we carried it out on the very next day after October 25, 1917 
But up to now, inasmuch as the resistance of the exploiters still took the 
form of open civil war, the task of administration could not have become 
the 7nain, the central task 

Now It has become the mam and central task We, the Bolshevik 
Party, have convinced Russia We have won Russia from the rich for the 
poor, from the exploiters for the toilers Now we must Russia. 

And the peculiar feature of the piesent situation, the difficulty, lies in 
understanding the specific character of the transition from the principal 
task of convincing the people and of suppressing the exploiters by militai v 
force to the principal task of admimstratiOn 

For the first time in history a Socialist party has managed, in mam 
outline, to fulfil the task of winning power and of suppressing the ex¬ 
ploiters, and has managed to approach very close to the task of ndmimstra- 
tion We must prove worthy executors of this most difficult (and most 
grateful) task of the Socialist revolution We must 'ponder over the fact 
that in addition to being able to convince people, in addition to being able 
to conquer in civil war, it is necessary to be able to do practical organi¬ 
zational work in order that the administration may be successful It is 
a very difficult task, because it is a matter of organizing in a new 
way the most deep-rooted, the economic foundations of life of tens and 
tens of millions of people And it is a very grateful task because, only 
after it has been fulfilled (in the principal and mam outlines) will it 
be possible to say that Russia has become not only a Soviet, but also a 
Socialist Republic 


THE GENERAL SLOGAN 
OF THE MOMENT 

The objective situation outlined above, which was created by the severe 
and unstable peace, the terrible state of rum, the unemployment and 
starvation we inherited from the war and the rule of the bourgeoisie 
(represented by Kerensky and the Mensheviks and Right Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries who supported him), all this inevitably caused extreme weariness 
and even exhaustion among the broad masses of the toilers These masses 
imperatively demand—and cannot but demand—a respite The task 
of restoring the productive forces destroyed by the war and the mismanage¬ 
ment of the bourgeoisie comes to the fore, the healing of the wounds 

inflicted by the war, by the defeats m the war, by the profiteering of the 
bourgeoisie and its attempts to restore the rule of the exploiters, the cco- 
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nomic revival of the country; the durable maintenance of elementary order 
It may seem paradoxical, but in view of the objective conditions enumerated 
above, it is absolutely certain that at the present moment the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment can ensure the transition to Socialism only if these very elemen¬ 
tary and most elementary problems of maintaining public order can be 
solved practically in spite of the opposition of the bourgeoisie, the Menshe¬ 
viks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries In view of the concrete 
and specific features of the present situation, and in view of the existence 
of the Soviet government with its land socialization law, workers’ control 
law, etc , the practical solution of these elementary problems and the over¬ 
coming of the orgamzational difficulties of the first steps towards So¬ 
cialism represent two sides of the same medal 

Introduce accurate and conscientious financial accounting, manage 
economically, do not be lazy, do not steal, observe the strictest discipline 
during work—it is precisely such maxims, which were justly scorned by 
the revolutionary proletariat when the bourgeoisie concealed its rule as an 
exploiting class by these commandments that now, after the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie, are becoming the immediate and the principal slogans of 
the moment On the one hand, the practical application of these slogans by 
the masses of the toilers is the sole condition for the salvation of the coun- 
tty which has been tortured almost to death by the imperialist war and by 
the imperialist jobbers (headed by Kerensky), on the other hand, the 
practical application of these slogans by the Soviet government, by the 
methods that it employs, on the basis of its laws, is a necessary and 6w//t- 
cient condition for the final victory of Socialism This is precisely what 
those who contemptuously brush aside the idea of putting such ‘Thread- 
bare” and "‘trivial” slogans in the forefront fail to understand In a small- 
peasant country, which overthrew tsarism only a year ago, and which 
liberated itself from the Kerenskys less than six months ago, naturally 
not a little of spontaneous anarchism, intensified by the brutality and 
savagery that accompanies every protracted and reactionary war, has re¬ 
mained, and moods of despair and aimless exasperation have been created 
And if to this we add the provocative policy of the lackeys of the bourgeoisie 
(theMensheviks, the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, etc )—the prolonged 
and persistent efforts that had to be exerted by the best and most class¬ 
conscious workers and peasants in order to bring about a complete change in 
the mood of the masses and to bring them on to the proper and tried path 
of disciplined labour will be appreciated. Only such a transition brought 
about by the masses of the poor (the proletarians and semi-proletarians), 
will be able to consummate the victory over the bourgeoisie and particu¬ 
larly over the more stubborn and numerous peasant bourgeoisie 
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IHE NEW PEIASE OF THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
THE BOURGEOISIE 

The bourgeoisie m our country is vanquished, but it is not jet uprooted, 
not yet destroyed, and not even utterly broken That is why a new and 
higher form of struggle against the bourgeoisie is emerging, the transition 
from the very simple task of further expropriating the capitalists to the 
much more complicated and difficult task of creating conditions in which 
It will be impossible for the bourgeoisie to exist, or for a new bourgeoisie 
to arise Clearly, such a task is an immeasurablj highei one than the 
preceding task, and it is clear also that until it is fulfilled there will be 
no Socialism 

If we measuie our icvolution by the scale of ^\'est Eutopean lc^olu- 
tions we will find that at the present moment we ate apprf)\xmately at the 
level reached in 1793 and 1871 We can be legitimately proud of ha\ mg 
iisen to this level, and in one respect we have certainly advanced somewhat 
further, namely we have decreed and introduced in the whole of Russia 
the highest type of state—the Soviet power But under no circumstances 
can we rest content with what we have achieved, because we have only 
just started the transition to Socialism, \vc have not yet done the most 
decisive thing in thi^ respect 

The most decisive thing is the organization of the strictest and nation¬ 
wide accounting and control of production and of the distribution of goods 
And yet, we have not yet introduced accounting and control in those en¬ 
terprises and in those branches and sides of economy which we have 
confiscated from the bourgeoisie, and without this there can be no thought 
of creating the second and equally important material condition for the 
introduction of Socialism, vtz , increasing the pioductivity of labour on a 
national scale 

That IS why the task of the ptcseni moment could not be d( fined in the 
simple formula continue the ofifensivc against capital Although we have 
certainly not utterly routed capital and although it is certainly necessary 
to continue the offensive against this enemy of the tollers, such a defini¬ 
tion would be inexact, would not be concrete, would not take into 
account the 'peculiar feature of the present situation in which, in order 
that the future offensive maj be successful, it is necessary to “halt” the 
offensive for the time being. 

This can be explained by comparing our position in the war against 
capital with the position of a victorious army that has captured, say, a 
half or two-thirds of the enemy’s territory and is compelled to halt in 
order to collect its forces, to replemsh its supplies of mumtions, repair and 
reinforce the lines of communication, build up new bases, call up new re¬ 
serves, etc. The cessation of the offensive of a victorious army under such 
conditions is necessary precisely in order that the remaining part of the 
enemy’s territory may be won, ^ e , in order that complete victory may be 
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achieved Those who have failed to understand that the objective state 
of affairs at the present moment dictates precisely such a “cessation” of 
the offensive against capital have failed to understand anything at all 
about the piesent political situation. 

It goes without saying that we can speak about the “cessation” of the 
offensive against capital only in quotation marks, i e , only metaphorically. 
In ordinary war, a general order can be issued to stop the offensive, the ad¬ 
vance can actually be stopped In the war against capital, however, the ad¬ 
vance cannot be stopped, and there can be no thought of our abandoning 
the further expropriation of capital What we are discussing is the shift¬ 
ing of the cenUt of gravity of our economic and political work Up to now 
measures for the direct expropriation of the expropriators were in the 
forefront Now the organization of accounting and control in those branches 
of economy in which the capitalists have aheady been expropriated, and 
in all other branches of economy, is in the forefront 

If wc continued to expropiiatc capital at the same rate at which we have 
been doing up to now, we would certainly suffer defeat, because our work 
of organizing proletarian accounting and contiol has obviously—obvious¬ 
ly to every thinking person —lagged behind the w^ork of directly “expro¬ 
priating the expropriators ” If wc now concentrate all our efforts on the 
organization of accounting and contiol, we shall be able to solve this 
problem, we shall be able to make up for lost time, we shall win our “cam¬ 
paign” against capital 

But IS not the admission that it is necessary to make up foi lost time 
tantamount to admitting that we have committed an errorNot in the 
least We will again quote our military example If it is possible to defeat 
and push back the enemy merely with detachments of light cavalry, it 
should be done But if this can be done successfully only up to a certain 
limit, then it is quite conceivable that when this limit has been reached, 

It will be necessary to call up heavy artillery In admitting that it is now 
necessary to make up for lost time, in calling up heavy artillery, we do not 
admit that the successful cavalry attack was a mistake 

Frequently, the lackeys of the bourgeoisie reproach us for having 
launched a “RedGuard” attack on capital The reproach is absurd, u is wor¬ 
thy of the lackeys of the money-bags, because at one time tbe “RedGuard” 
attack on capital was absolutely dictated by circumstances in the first place 
capital put up military resistance through the medium of Kerensky and 
Krasnov, Savinkov and Gotz (Gegechkori is putting up such resistance 
even now), Dutov and Bogayevsky Military resistance cannot be broken 
except by military means, and the Red Guards fought in the noble and 
great historical cause of emancipating the tollers and the exploited from 
the yoke of the exploiters 

Secondly, we could not at that time put the method of administration 
in the forefront in place of the methods of suppression, because the art of 
administration is not an art that one is born to, it is acquired by experience 
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At that time we lacked that expenence, now we have it, Thiidly, at that 
time we could not have specialists in the various fields of knowledge and 
technique at our disposal because those specialists were either fighting in 
the ranks of the Bogayevsk).s, or were still able to put up systematic and 
stubborn passive resistance in the form oi sabotage Now we have broken 
the sabotage The “Red Guard” attack on capital was successful, was 
victorious, because we vanquished both the military resistance of capi¬ 
tal and the sabotaging resistance of capital 

Does that mean that a “Red Guard” attack on capital is always ap‘ 
propnate, under all circumstances, that we have no other means of fighting 
capitaP It would be childish to think that We achicAed victory with the 
aid of light cavalry, but we also have heavy artillery Wc achieved vic¬ 
tory by methods of suppression, we can achieve victoiy also by methods of 
admimstration We must be able to change our methods of fighting the 
enemy in accordance with tfke changes in the situation We will not for 
a moment cease our “Red Guard” suppression of Messieurs the Savinkovs 
and Gegechkoris and all other landlord and bourgeois counter-revolution¬ 
aries. But we will not be so foolish as to put “Red Guard” methods 
in the forefront at a time when the epoch when Red Guard attacks were 
necessary has, in the main, drawn to a close (and to a successful close), and 
when the epoch of utilizing bourgeois specialists by the proletarian state 
power for the purpose of reploughing the soil in order to prevent the growth 
of any bourgeoisie is knocking at the door 

This is a peculiar epoch, or rather stage of development, and in order 
to utterly defeat capital, we must be able to adapt thefoims of our struggle 
to the peculiar conditions of this stage 

Without the guidance of specialists in the various fields of knowledge, 
technology and experience, the transition to Socialism will be impossible, 
because Socialism calls for a delibeiate and mass advance to greater 
productivity of labour compared with capitalism, and on the basis achieved 
by capitalism Socialism must achieve this advance in its own wayy 
by Its own methods—or, to speak more concretely, by Soviet methods 
And the specialists, in view of the environment of the social life which made 
them specialists, are, in the main, bourgeois Had our proletariat, after 
capturing power, quickly solved the problem of accounting, control and 
orgamzation on a national scale (which was impossible owing to the war and 
the backwardness of Russia), we, after breaking the sabotage, would have 
completely subordinated these bourgeois specialists to ourselves by means 
of universal accounting and control Owing to the considerable “delay” in 
introducing accounting and control generally, we, although we have 
managed to vanquish sabotage, have not yet created the conditions which 
would place the bourgeois specialists at our disposal The mass of saboteurs 
are “going to work,” but the best organizers and the biggest specialists 
can be utilized by the state either in the old way, in the bourgeois way 
(i e , for high salaries), or in the new way, in the proletarian way (t e , 
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creating the conditions of national accounting and control from below 
which would inevitably and automatically subordinate the specialists and 
enlist them for our uork) 

Now we have had to resort to the old bourgeois method and to agree to 
pay a very high price for the “services'" of the biggest bourgeois specialists 
All those who are familiar with the subject appreciate this, but not all 
ponder over the significance, of the measure that has been adopted by the 
proletarian state Clearly, such a measure is a compromise, a departure 
from the principles of the Pans Commune and of every proletaiian state, 
which call for the reduction of all salaries to the level of the wages ot 
the average worker, which call for a stiuggle against careerism, not in 
words, but in deeds 

Moreover, it is clear that such a measure not only implies the cessation 
—in a certain field and to a certai n degree-^f the offensive against capital 
(for capital is not a sum of money, but a defi;^ite social relation), it is also 
a step backward on the part of our Socialist Soviet state power, which from 
the very outset proclaimed and pursued the policy of reducing high sala¬ 
ries to the level of the wages of the average workei 

Of course, the lackeys ot the bourgeoisie, particularly the small fry, 
such as the Mensheviks, the Novaya Zhzn-\tcs and the Right Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, will giggle over our confession that \\c arc taking a step 
backward But \ve can afford to ignore then giggling We must study the 
peculiai features of the exticmely difficult and new path to Socialisxn 
without conceding our mistakes and weaknesses, and strive in good tim^ 
to do what has been left undone To conceal from the masses the fact that 
iht enlistment of bourgeois specialists by means of extremely high sala- 
iics IS i retieat from the principles of the Paris C (smmune would be tan¬ 
tamount to sinking to the level of bourgeois politicians and to deceiving 
the masses Frankly explaining how and why we took this step backward, 
and then publicly discussing what means aie available for making up 
for lost time, means educating the masses and learning from experience 
together with the masses how to build up Socialism Theie is hardly a 
single Mctoiious military campaign in history in which the victor did not 
commit certain mistakes, suffer partial reverses, temporarily yield some¬ 
thing and in some places retreat The “campaign” which we have underta¬ 
ken igainst capitalism is a million tunes more difficult than the most dif¬ 
ficult military campaign, and it will be silly and disgraceful to give way 
to despondency because of a single and partial retreat 

We will now discuss the question from the practical point of view Let 
us assume that the Russian Soviet Republic required one thousand first- 
class scientists and specialists in various fields of knowledge, technology 
and practical experience for the purpose of supervising the labour of the 
people with a view to securing the speediest possible economic revival of 
the country Let us assume also that we will have to pay these “stars of the 
first magnitude”—of course the majority of those who shout loudest about 
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25,000 lubks pll annum each. l.ct us assume that tins sum 
PmIoO OOo'iubJes) will have to be doubled (assuming that ue have top.ij 
l)onu‘>cs tor paiticularly suceessful and lapid fulfilment of the nio^t im 
potent oig^ni/ational and technical tasks), ot even quadrupled (assuming 
that we base to cn\ist bweia^ hundted more exacting foreign specialists) 

The question IS, would the expcndituic of fifty or a hundred million lubles 
pel innumby the Soviet Republic for the purpose of icorgani:?mg the laboiu 
the people accotding to the last word in science and tcchnolog’^ he exces¬ 
sive or too heavy" Of couisc not The overwhelming matoricy of the class- 
conscious workers and peasants will approve of this expenduwe because 
thc\ know from practical expeucn.ee that oui backwardness causes us to 
lose billions, and that we have not yet reached that dcgicc i>f organization, 
accounting and control which calls forth the mass and volui ^ ary partici¬ 
pation of the “luminaiics’^ iif the bouigcois intelligentsia in out 

It goes without sayng that this question has anothci aspect The eoi- 
lupting influence of high salaucs upon the Soviet government (the more 
so that the rapidity tvith which the levolution occurred eould not but 
attract a ccitain number of adventuieis and rogues who, togethei with a 
number of untalented or dishonest commissars, would vei y much like 
to become “star’" embezzlers of state funds) and upon the masses of the 
workers is indisputable But every thinking and honest worker and poor 
peasant will agree, will admit, that we cannot immediately rid ourselves 
of the bad heritage of capitalism, and that we can liberate the Soviet 
Republic from the duty of paying a “tribute” of Ihty million or one hun¬ 
dred million rubles per annum (a tiibutc for oui own backwardness in 
ot:ga.nizingnaft07i-jpide accounting and control from hrloif) only by organiz¬ 
ing ourselves, by tightening up discipline in our own ranks, by purging 
our ranks of all those who arc “guarding the heritage of capitalism,” who 
“observe the traditions of capitalism,” i e , of loafeis, idlers and embezz¬ 
lers of state funds (now all the land, all the factories and all the railways 
are the “state funds” of the Soviet Republic) If the class-conscious ad¬ 
vanced workers and poor peasants manage with the aid of the Soviet insti¬ 
tutions to organize, become disciplined, pull themselves together, create 
strong labour discipline in the course of one yeai, then in a year’s time wc 
shall throw off this “tribute,” which can be reduced even before that 
in exact proportion to the successes we achieve in our workers ’ and peasants^ 
labour discipline and organization The sooner we workers and peasants 
learn to acquire the most efficient labour discipline and the most modern 
technique of labour, using the bourgeois specialists for this purpose, the 
sooner shall we liberate ourselves from having to pay any “tribute” to 
these specialists. 

Our work of organizing nation-wide accounting and control of pioduc- 
tion and distribution under the supet vision of the proletariat has lagged 
very much behind our work of directly expropriating the expropriators 
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This postulate is fundamental for an understanding of the spe¬ 
cific features of the present situation and of the tasks of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment that emerge from it. The centre of gravity of our struggle against 
the bourgeoisie is shifting to the organization of such accounting and 
control. Only if we take this as our starting point will it be possible pro¬ 
perly to determine the immediate tasks of economic and financial policy 
in the spheie of nationalizing the banks, monopolizing foreign trade, the 
state control of money circulation, the introduction of a property and 
income tax satisfactory fiom the prolctaiian point of view, and the in¬ 
troduction of compulsory labour service 

We are extremely late in introducing Socialist reforms in these spheres 
(very, very important spheres), and we are late precisely because accounting 
and control are insufficiently organized in general It goes without saying 
that this IS one of the most difficult tasks, and in view of the rum caused by 
the war, it can be fulfilled only over a long period of time, but we must not 
forget that it is precisely here that the bourgeoisie—and particularly the 
numeious petty and peasant bourgeoisie—is putting up the most serious 
fight, disrupting the contiol that has alieady been organized, disrupting 
the grain monopoly, for example, and is winning positions for profiteering 
and speculative trade We have far from adequately cained out the 
things we have decreed, and the piincipal task of the moment is to con¬ 
centrate all efforts on the businesslike, practical reahzafiem of the prin¬ 
ciples of the refoims which have alieady become embodied in law, but 
which have not yet become a icalil} 

In Older to proceed further with the nationalization of the banks and 
to march unswervingly towards transfoiming the banks into nodal points 
of public accounting under Socialism, we must first of all, and above 
all, achieve real success m increasing the number of branches of the People’s 
Bank, in attracting deposits, in simplifying the paying in and withdrawal 
of deposits, in abolishing queues, in catching and shooting bribe-takers and 
rogues, etc Fust of all we must carry out the simplest things, properly 
oiganizc what is available, and then prepare for the more intricate things 
ODnsohdate and regulate the state monopolies (in grain, leather, etc ) 
which have been intioduced already, and by that prepare for the state 
monopoly of foreign trade Without this monopoly we shall not be able 
to save ourselves from foreign capital by paying ‘"tribute ’’Thepossibility 
of building up Socialism depends entirely upon whether we shall be able, 
by paying a ceitain amount of tribute to foreign capital, to safeguard our 
internal economic independence for a given transitional period 

We are also lagging very much behind in regard to the collection of 
taxes generally, and of the property and income tax in particular The 
imposing of tribute upon the bourgeoisie—a measure which in principle 
is absolutely permissible and is worthy of proletarian approval—shows 
that in this respect we are still neater to the methods of winning (Russia) 
from the rich for the poor than to the methods of administration But in 
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Older to become stronger, in order to be able to stand firmly on our feet, 
we must adopt the latter method, we must substitute for the tribute 
imposed upon the bourgeoisie the constant and regular collection of a pro¬ 
perty and income tax, which will bring a greater return to the proletarian 
state, and which calls for better organization and better accounting and 
control 

The fact that we are late in introducing compulsory labour service also 
shows that the work that is coming to the front at the present time is pre¬ 
cisely the preparatory orgamzational work that will finally consolidate 
our gains and that is necessary in order to prepare for the operation of 
‘‘surrounding” capital and compelling it to “surrender ' Wc ought to begin 
introducing compulsory labour service immediately, but we ought to do 
so more gradually and circumspectly, testing every step by practical 
experience, and, of course, taking the first step by introducing compulsory 
labour service for the rich The introduction of labour and consumers ’ budget 
books for every bourgeois, including every rural bourgeois, would be an 
important step towards completely “surrounding” the enemy and towards 
the creation of real, popular accounting and control of the production 
and distribution of goods 


THE SIGNTfICANCE OF THE STRUGGLE FOR NATION-WIDE 
ACCOUNTING AND CONTROL 

The state, which for centuries has been an organ of oppression and 
robbery of the people, has left us a heritage of supreme hatred and sus¬ 
picion on the part of the masses of everything that is connected with the 
state It IS very difficult to overcome this, and only a Soviet government 
can do it. But even a Soviet government will require plenty of time and 
enormous perseverance This “heritage” particularly affects the question 
of accounting and control—the fundamental problem facing the Socialist 
revolution on the morrow of the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. A certain 
amount of time will inevitably pass before the masses, who for the first 
time feel free after the overthrow of the landlords and the bourgeoisie, 
will understand—not from books, but from their own, Soviet experience— 
will understand and feel that without all-sided state accounting and 
control of production and distribution of goods, the power of the toilers, 
the freedom of the toilers, cannot be maintained, and that a return to the 
yoke of capitalism is inevitable 

All the habits and traditions of the bourgeoisie, and of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie in particular, also run counter to state control, and support the 
inviolability of the “sacred private property,” of “sacred” private enter¬ 
prise. It is now being particularly clearly demonstrated to us how cor¬ 
rect IS the Marxian postulate that anarchism and anarcho-syndicalism 
are bourgeois trends, that they irreconcilably contradict Socialism, pro- 
21 * 
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Ictarian clictatoiship and Commumsni The hght to instU into the minds 
of the masses the idea ol Hoitet state contiol and accounting, and to cany 
out this idea in practice, the fight to break with the accursed past, which 
taught the people to regard the gaming of bicad and clothes as a ‘‘private” 
matter, as buying and selling, as a transaction “which concerns only myself” 
—is a great fight of world-historical significance, a fight between Socialist 
consciousness and bourgeois-anarchist spontaneity \X'e have introduced 
worker’s control, enforced it by law, but this law is only just beginning 
to be applied and is only just barcl} beginning to penetrate the minds 
of the broad masses of the pioletanat In our agitation vc do not sufli- 
ciently explain that lack of accounting in the production and distribu¬ 
tion of goods means the death of the rudiments ot Socialism, means 
the embezzlement of ^tatc funds—foi all property belongs to the 
state and the state is the Soviet power, the powei of the majority 
of the tollers—we do not explain that carelessness in accounting and 
control IS downright aiding and abetting the German and the Russian 
Kornilovs who can overthrow the power of the toilers only if we fail to 
mas tel the task of accounting and control and who, wath the aid of the 
mu/hik bouigtoisie, with the aid of the Cadets, the hlensheviks and the 
Right Soeialist-Rcvolutionaiies, aie “w^atching” us and waiting foi an 
opportune moment to attack us Noi do the ad\ anced worker s and peasants 
think and speak about this sufficient 1} And until workers control has 
become a fact, until the advanced workers ha\ c oig mized and earned out 
a victorious and uithless crusade against the violators of this control, 
or against those who arc cateless in matters of control, it will be impos¬ 
sible to pass from the first step (from woikcis’ contie)!) to the second 
step, towards Socialism, / c , lo pass on to workers’ regulation of ptodiic- 
tion 

The Socialist state can arise only as a netwoi k of producefb ’ and con- 
sumeis’ communes, w^hich conscientiously calculate their production and 
consumption, economize labour, steadily raise the productivity of labour, 
and thus enable the working day to be reduced to seven, six and even less 
hours per day Nothing will be achieved unless the strictest, nation-wide, 
all-embracing accounting and control of grain and the production of 
gram (and later ot all othei necessities) are organized Capitali^^m left 
us a heritage of mass oiganizations which can facilitate our transition 
to the mass accounting and control of the distribution of goods, viz , 
the consumers co-operative societies In Russia these societies are not 
so well developed as in the advanced countiies, nevertheless, they have 
over ten million members The Consumers’ Co-opeiativc Society Law, 
passed the other day, is an extremely remarkable phenomenon, which 
strikingly illustrates the peculiar position and the tasks of the Soviet 
Socialist Republic at the present moment 

The decree represents an agreement with the bourgeois co operative 
societies and the workers’ co-operative societies which still adhere to the 
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bourgeolb point of view The agreement, or compiomise, lies fnstlyin 
that the representatives of the institutions mentioned not only took part 
in discussing the decree, but actually obtained the right to a deciding vote, 
for the parts of the decree which were stiongly opposed by these institu¬ 
tions were dropped Secondly, in essence the compromise lies in that the 
Soviet government has abandoned the principle of no entrance fees in co- 
opciative societies (which is the only consistently proletarian principle) 
and also the principle of uniting the whole of the population in a given 
locality in a single co-operative society In retreating from this principle, 
which alone is a Socialist principle and which corresponds to the task 
of abolishing classes,the right was given to the “working clan's co-operative 
societies” (which in this case call themselves “class” societies only because 
they subordinate themselves to the class interests of the boutgcoisie) 
to continue to exist Finally, the Soviet government’s pi iposal to expel 
the boutgcoisie entirely from the management boards of the co-operative 
societies was also considerably modified, and the bar to mcmbeiship of 
management boards was extended only to owneis of piivate capitalist 
commeicial and industrial enterprises 

Had the proletariat, operating through the Soviet government, managed 
to organize accounting and control on a national scale, oi at least intro¬ 
duced the ptinciples of such contiol, it would not have been necessary 
to enter into such compromises Through the food dcpaitments of the 
Soviets, thiough the Soviet supply oigani/ations, we would have organ¬ 
ized the population into a single co-operative society directed by the pro¬ 
letariat—without the assistance of the bouiocois eo-opeiatne societies. 
Without making an\ concession to the purely bourgeois principle which 
induces the woikeis’ eo opetative societies to lemam w^orkcis' societies 
side by sail with bouigeois societies, instead of subordinating these bour¬ 
geois co-operative societies entirely to themselves, meiging the two togethei 
and taking the management of the society ^mel the siipeivision of the 
consumption of the iich in then own h nds 

In concluding such an agreement with the bourgeois co-opeiati\e 
societies, the Soviet government concretely defined its tactical tasks 
and Its pcculiat methods of operation in the piesent stage of development, 
, by directing the bouigeois elements, utilizing them, making ccitain 
partial concessions to them, we cieate the conditions for furthei progress 
that will be slowet than we at first anticipated, but surei, with better 
bases and lines of communication and better consolidation of the posi¬ 
tions which have been won The Soviets can {and should) measure 
their successes in the field of Socialist construction, among other things, 
by extremely clear, simple and practical standards, viz , m how many 
communes oi villages, or blocks of houses, etc , co-operative societies have 
been organized, and to what extent then development has reached the 
point of embracing the w'hole population. 
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RAISING THE PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 

In every Socialist revolution, after the proletariat has solved the prob¬ 
lem of capturing power, and to the extent that the task of expropriating 
the expropriators has been carried out in the mam, there necessarily comes 
to the forefront the fundamental task of creating a social system that is 
superior to capitalism, viz , raising the productivity of labour, and in 
this connection (and for this purpose) securing better ofgamzation of 
labour Our Soviet government is precisely in the position in which, thanks 
to the victory over the exploiters—from Kerensky to Korrjilov—it is 
able to approach this task directly, to set to work to fulfil it And here 
It becomes immediately clear that while it is possible to get control of 
the central government in a few days, while it is possible to suppress the 
military resistance and sabotage of the exploiters even in different parts 
of a great country in a few weeks, the permanent solution of the problem 
of raising the productivity of labour requires, at all events (particularly 
after a terrible and devastating war), several years The protracted nature 
of the work IS ceitainly dictated by objective circumstances 

The raising of the pioductivity of labour first of all requires that the 
material basis of large-scale industry shall be assured, viz , the develop¬ 
ment of the production of fuel, iron, the engineering and chemical in¬ 
dustries The Russian Soviet Republic is in the favourable position of hav¬ 
ing at Its command, even after the Brest-Litovsk Peace, enormous re¬ 
serves of ore (m the Urals), fuel in Western Sibeiia (coal), in the Caucasus 
and the South-East (oil), in the midlands (peat), enormous timber 
reserves, water power, raw materials for the chemical industry (Karabu- 
gaz), etc The development of these natural resources by methods of 
modern technology lays the basis for the unprecedented progress of 
productive forces 

Another condition for enhancing the productivity of labour is, first, 
the raising of the educational and cultural level of the masses of the popu¬ 
lation This IS taking place extremely rapidly, which those who are blind¬ 
ed by bourgeois routine are unable to see, they are unable to understand 
what an urge towards light and initiative is now developing among the 
“lower ranks’* of the people thanks to the Soviet form of organization. 
Secondly, a condition for economic revival is the raising of the discipline 
of the tollers, their skill, their dexterity, increasing the intensity of labour 
and improving its organization 

In this respect things are particularly bad and even hopeless if we are 
to believe those who allow themselves to be frightened by the bourgeoisie 
or by those who are serving the boutgcoisie for their own ends 7hese 
people do not understand that there has not been, nor could there be, 
revolution in which the supporteis of the old system did not raise a howl 
about chaos, anarchy, etc Naturally, among the masses who^ have only 
just thrown off an unprecedentedly savage >oke there is deep voA wide- 
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spread seething and ferment, the working out of new principles of labour 
discipline is a very protracted process, and this process could not even start 
until complete victory had been achieved over the landlords and thebour^ 
geoisie 

But without in the least giving way to despair, very often pretended, 
which IS spread by the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectuals (who 
have despaired of retaining their old privileges), we must under no cir¬ 
cumstances conceal an obvious evil On the contrary, we shall expose it 
and intensify the Soviet methods of combating it, because the victory 
of Socialism is inconceivable without the victory of proletarian conscious 
discipline over spontaneous petty-bourgeois anarchy—this real guarantee 
of a possible restoration of Kerenskyism and Kornilovibiu 

The mote class-conscious vanguard of the Russian proletariat has al¬ 
ready Set Itself the task of raising labour discipline lor example, the 
Central Committee of the Metal Workets’ Union and the Central Council 
of Trade Unions have begun to draft the necessary measures and decrees. 
This work must be supported and pushed forward with all speed. We must 
raise the question of piece work and apply and test it in practice, we must 
raise the question of applying much of what is scientific and progressive 
in the Taylor system, we must make wages conespond to the total amount 
of goods turned out, or to the amount of work done by the railways, the 
water transport system, etc , etc 

The Russian is a bad worker compared with workers of the advanced 
countries Nor could it be otherwise under the tsarist regime and in view 
of the tenacity of the remnants of serfdom The task that the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment must set the people m all its scope is—learn to work The Taylor 
system, the last word of capitalism in this respect, like all capitalist 
progress, is a combination of the subtle biutalit^ of bourgeois exploita¬ 
tion and a number of us greatest scientific achievements in the field of 
analysing mechanical motions during work, the elimination of superfluous 
and awkward motions, the working out of correct methods of work, the 
introduction of the best system of accounting and control, etc The Soviet 
Republic must at all costs adopt all that is valuable in the achievements 
of science and technology in this field The possibility of building Social¬ 
ism will be determined precisely by our success m combining the Soviet 
government and the Soviet organization of administration with the mod¬ 
ern achievements of capitalism We must oiganize in Russia the study 
and teaching of the Taylor system and systematically try it out and 
adapt It to our purposes At the same time, in approaching the task of 
raising the productivity of labour, we must take into account the specific 
features of the transition period from capitalism to Socialism, which, 
on the one hand, requires that the foundations be laid of the Socialist 
organization of competition, and on the other hand the application of 
coercion, so that the slogan ‘dictatorship of the proletariat^^ shall not 
be desecrated by the ptactlcc of a jelly-fish proletarian government, 
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llh ORGANIZATION OF COMFhT IT ION 

Among the absuidities which the bouigeoisic are fond of ^pleading 
about Socialism is the argument that Socialists deny the impoitance of 
competition As a mattci of fact, it is only Socialism, which, by abolishing 
classes, and consequently, by abolishing the enslavement of the masses, 
for the hist time fipcns the way for competition on a reall> mass scale 
And It IS precisely the Soviet form of organization, in passing from the 
fotmal dcmociacy of the bourgeois republic to the leal participation of 
the masses of the toilers in admmistrationy that for the first time puts 
competition on a broad basis It is much easier to organize this in the po¬ 
litical field than in the economic field, but for the success of Socialism, 
It IS precisely the latter that is important 

Take, for example, a means of organizing competition like publicity 
The bouigeois republic ensures publicity only formally, as a mattci of fact, 
it subordinates the press to capital, entertains the *‘mob” with sensational 
political trash, conceals what takes place in the workshops, in. commercial 
tiansactions, contracts, etc , with a veil of “commcicial secrets,” which 
piotcct "the sacred right ot property ” The Soviet government has abol¬ 
ished commercial secrets, it has entered a new path, but we have done hardly 
anything to utilize publicity for the puipose of encouraging economic 
competition While ruthlessly suppressing the lying and insolently slan¬ 
derous bourgeois press, we must systematically set to woik to create a 
ptess that will not entettam and fool the masses with political sensations 
and tiiviahtics, but w'hich will bung the questions ofevei\day economics 
before the court of the people and assist m the serious study of these ques¬ 
tions Eveiy factory, every Milage, is a produccis’ and consumers’ com¬ 
mune, whose tight and duty it is to apply the general Soviet laws in their 
own way (“in then ow^n way,” not in the sense of violating them, but 
in the sense that they can apply them m vaiious forms) and to solve the 
pioblcms of accounting m the production and distribution of goods in 
their own way Undei capitalism, this was the “private affair” of the 
individual capitalist, landlord and kulak Undei the Soviet state, it is 
not a piivatc affaii, but an impoitant affaii of state 

And wc have not yet staitcd on the enormous, difficult, but grateful 
task of ot ganizingcompetition betw etn communes,of inttoducing account¬ 
ing and publicity in the process of the pioduction of biead, clothes and 
othci things, of transforming dty, dead, buieaucratic accounts into living 
examples, both lepulsive and attiactive Under the capitalist mode of 
production, the significance of individual example, say the example of 
some co-opetative workshop, would inevitably be exceedingly restricted, 
and only those who are imbued wuth pctty-bouigeois illusions can dream 
of “coirecting” capitalism by the force of example of good institutions 
After political power has passed to the piolctaiiat, aftet the expropriators 
have been evptopnated, the situation ladically changes—as prominent 
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bocialistb have lepeatcdiy pointed out—and foicc v)f example ioi the fust 
time lb able to exercise mass influence Model communes should and will 
scive as educators, teachers, helping to raise the backward communes 
The press must serve as an instrument of Socialist construction, give pub¬ 
licity to the successes achieved by the model communes in all their details, 
study the causes of these successes, the methods these communes employ, 
and on the other hand, put on the “blacklist” those communes which per¬ 
sist in the “traditions of capitalism,” i e , anaichy, laziness, disorder and 
profiteering In capitalist society, statistics were entirely a matter foi 
“government officials,” or for narrow specialists, we must carr) statistics 
to the masses and make them popular so that the working people them¬ 
selves may gradually learn to understand and see how long it is necessarv 
to work, how much time can be allowed for rest, so that the comparison of 
the business results of the various communes may become a matrer of 
gencial interest and study, and that the most outstanding comnaunes may 
be rewarded immediately (by reducing the working day to a certain ex¬ 
tent, raising wages, placing a larger amount of cultural or aesthetic fa¬ 
cilities, or other values, at their disposal, etc ) 

When a new class comes forward on the historical scene as the leader 
and guide of society, a period of strong “tossing,” shocks, struggle and 
storm, a period of unceitam steps, experiments, wavering, hesitation in 
regaid to the selection of new methods corresponding to the new objective 
circumstances, is inevitable The moribund feudal robility avenged 
themselves on the bourgeoisie which vancjinshed them and took their 
place, not only by conspiracies and attempts at rebellion and restoration, 
but aho by pouring ridicule upon the lack of skill, the clumsiness and the 
mistakes of the “upstaits” and the “insolent” who dared to take hold of 
the “sacred helm” of state without the centuries of tiaining which the 
piinces, batons, nobles and dignitaries had had, in exactly the same 
way as the Kornilovs and Ketenskys, thcGotzes and Martovs and the whole 
of that fiatermty of heroes of bourgeois swindling or bourgeois scepticism 
avenge themselves on the w^orking class of flussia foi having “dared” to 
take power 

Of course, not weeks, but long months and \ears ate letjuircd in order 
that the new social class, and the class which up to now has been oppressed 
and crushed by povert\ and ignorance at that, may master its new posi¬ 
tion look around, organize its work and promote its organizers It goes 
without saying that the Party which led the revolutionary proletariat 
could not acquire the experience and habits of large organizational under¬ 
takings embracing millions and tens of millions of citizens, the remoulding 
of the old, almost exclusively agitators^ habits is a very long process 
But there is nothing impossible in this, and as soon as thp necessity for 
a change, is ckaily appreciated, as soon as there js firm deteiniinuioii to 
make the change, and if there is perseverance in pursuing a great and dif¬ 
ficult aim, wc shall achieve it There is an enormous amount of organizing 
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talent among the ‘‘people/’ t e , the workers and the peasants who do not 
exploit the labour of others Capital crushed these talented people 
in thousands, it killed them and threw them on the scrap-heap We 
are not yet able to find them, promote them encourage them, and put 
them on their feet But we will learn to do so if we set about it with 
revolutionary enthusiasm, w ithout which there can be no victorious 
revolutions 

No profound and mighty populat movement has ever occurred in 
history without scum rising to the top^ without adventurers and rogues, 
boasters and shouters attaching themselves to the inexperienced innovators, 
without senseless fuss, confusion, aimless bustling, without individual 
‘‘leaders” trying to deal with twenty matters at once and not finishing 
anyone of them Let the pups of boutgeois society, from Belorussov to 
Martov, squeal and yelp about every extra chip that is sent flying in 
cutting down the big, old wood What else are pups for if not to yelp 
at the proletarian elephant^ Let them yelp We shall go our road and try 
as carefully and as patiently as possible to test and discover real organizers, 
people with sober minds and a practical outlook, people who combine 
loyalty to Socialism with ability without fuss (and in spite of bustle and 
fuss) to organize the strongly welded and concerted joint work of a large 
number of people within the framework of Soviet organization Only such 
people, after testing them a score of times, by transferring them from the 
simplest to the most difficult tasks^ should be promoted to the responsible 
posts of leader of the people’s labour^ leaders of administration We have 
not yet learned to do this, but we shall learn to do so 

“HARMONIOUS ORGANIZATION” 

AND DICTATORSHIP 

The resolution adopted by the recent Congress of Soviets in Moscow 
advanced as the primary task of the moment the establishment of a “harmo¬ 
nious organization ” and the tightening of discipline Everyone now readily 
“votes for” and “subscribes to” resolutions of this kind, but usually people 
do not ponder over the fact that the application of such resolutions calls 
for coercion—coercion precisely m the form of dictatorship. And yet 
It would be extremely stupid and absurdly utopian to assume that the tran¬ 
sition from capitalism to Socialism was possible without coercion and with¬ 
out dictatorship Marx’s theory very definitely opposed this petty-bour¬ 
geois democratic and anarchist absurdity long ago And Russia of 1917-18 
confirms the correctness of Marx’s theory in this respect so strikingly^ 
palpably and imposingly that only those who are hopelessly stupid or 
who have obstinately decided to turn their backs on the truth can be 
under any misapprehension concerning this Either the dictatorship of 
Kornilov (if we take him as the Russian type of bourgeois Cavaignac), or 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat—thejp is no other choice for a country 
which has gone through an extremely rapid development with extremely 
sharp turns and amidst terrible chaos created by one of the most ter¬ 
rible wars m history. All solutions that offer a middle path are either an 
attempt on the part of the bourgeoisie to deceive the people—for the bour¬ 
geoisie dare not tell the truths dare not say that they need Kornilov — 
or are an expression of the stupidity of the petty-bourgeois democrats, 
of the Chernovs^ Tseretelis and Martovs^ and of their chatter about the 
unity of democracy^ the dictatorship of democracy^ the general democratic 
fronts and similar nonsense Those whom the progress of the Russian revol¬ 
ution of 1917-18 has not taught that a middle course is impossible are 
hopeless. 

On the other hand^ it is not difficult to see that in every transition 
from capitalism to Socialism, dictatorship is necessary for lwo mam rea¬ 
sons^ or along two main channels Firsts capitalism cannot be defeated and 
^radicated^ without the ruthless suppression of the resistance of the exploi¬ 
ters^ who cannot at once be deprived of their wealthy of their superiority of 
organization and knowledge^ and consequently for a fairly long period 
will inevitably try to overthrow the hated rule of the poor, secondly, 
ev^ery great revolution, and a Socialist revolution in particular, even if 
there were no external war, is inconceivable without internal war, i e , 
civil war, which is even moie devastating than external war, and implies 
thousands and millions of cases of wavering and desertion from one side 
to another, implies a state of extreme indefinite ness, lack of equilibrium 
and chaos And of course, all the elements of disintegration of the old 
society, which are inevitably very numerous and connected mainly with 
the petty bourgeoisie (because it is the petty bourgeoisie that every war 
and every crisis rums first) cannot but “reveal themselves” in such periods 
of profound change And these elements of disintegration cannot “re¬ 
veal themselves” otherwise than in the increase of crime, hooliganism, cor¬ 
ruption, profiteering and outrages of every kind To put these down re¬ 
quires time and an iron hand 

There has not been a single great revolution in history in which the 
people did not instinctively realize this and did not reveal saving firmness 
by shooting thieves on the spot. The misfortune of previous revolutions 
has been that the revolutionary enthusiasm of the masses, which sustained 
them in their state of tension and gave them the strength ruthlessly to sup¬ 
press the elements of disintegration, did not last long. The social, i e , 
the class reason for this ephemeral character of the revolutionary enthu¬ 
siasm of the masses was the weakness of the proletariat, which a/owe is able 
(if It is sufficiently numerous, class-conscious and disciplined) to win over 
to its side the majority of the working people and exploited (the majority 
of the poor, to speak more simply and popularly) and retain power suffi¬ 
ciently long to enable it utterly to suppress all the exploiters as well as all 
the elements of disintegration. 



U thib hibtoiical cxpeiicncc of all tcvolution.s, it was thjs world- 
histoiical—economic and political—lesson that Marx confirmed in giving 
his short, shaip, concise and striking formula dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat And the fact that the Russian revolution set to work to fulfil this 
world-histoiical task correctly has been 'proied by the victorious progress 
of the Soviet form of organization among all the peoples and tongues of 
Russia For Soviet power is nothing more noi less than the oiganiza- 
tional form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the dictatorship of the 
advanced class, which raises tens and tens of millions of toilers and ex¬ 
ploited—who by their own experience learn to regard the disciplined and 
class-conscious vanguard of the proletariat as their reliable leader—to 
a new democracy and to independent participation in the administration 
of the state 

But dictatorship is a big woid, and big words should not be thrown about 
caiclcssly Dictatorship is non lule, government that is rcvolutionaiily 
bold, swift and ruthless in suppressing the exploiteis as well as hooligans 
But our go\ernment is incredibly mild, very often it resembles )clly more 
than iron We must not forget for a moment that the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgcois elements arc fighting against the Soviet government in two ways 
on the one hand, they are operating from outside, by the methods of the 
Savinkovs, Got/es, Gegechkoris and Kornilovs, by conspiracies and rebel¬ 
lions, and b\ their filthy ‘‘ideological” reflection, the flood of lies and 
slander in the Cadet, Right Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik press, 
on the other hand, these elements operate from within and take advan¬ 
tage of ever\ clement of disintegration, of eveiy weakness, in order to 
bribe, to metease indiscipline, laxity and chaos The neaierwe approach 
the complete mil]tir\ suppiession ot the boutgeoisie, the moie dangeious 
do the elements ot pett)-bouigcois anaichy become And the fight against 
these elements ( annot be waged solcl\ with the aid of pi opaganda and agi¬ 
tation, sdel\ by organizing compeotion f>ndb\ choosing oigani/eis The 
struggle m ist ilso be waged by means of coercion 

In proportion as the fundamental task of the go\einment becomes, not 
military suppiession, but idministi ation, the t\pieal manifestation of sup¬ 
pression and cocreionwiJl be, not shooting on the spot, but tiial by court 
In this lespect aho the tevolutionaiv masses aftei Octobei 25, 1917, cn- 
teted the right path and (demonstrated the Miility of the ic\olution by set¬ 
ting up then own wcaikeis’ and peasants^ courts, e\en before the decrees 
dissolving the boutgeois biiieaucratic jundical appaiatus were passed 
But our revolutionai V andpeoplc^s cout ts are cxtiemely, incredibly weak 
One feels that we have not vet changed the people’s attitude towaids the 
courts as towards something official and alien^ an attitude inherited from 
the voke of the landlords and of the bourgeoisie It is not yet sufficiently 
rcTlized that the couit is in organ which enlists the vvhtjle of the poor in 
the vvoik of ^tuc administration (fot the woik of the couits is one of the 
functions <U si ite uimini^ti ition), that the rouit is an orqun of govern- 
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ment of the pioletanat and of the pooiest peasants, that the court is an 
instrument for indicating discipline There is not yet sufticient appicciation 
of the simple and obvious fact that if the piincipal misfoitunes of Russia 
at the present time are hunger and unemplo} ment, these misfortunes can¬ 
not be ovetcome b} spurts, but only by all-sided, all-embracing nation¬ 
wide organization and discipline in order to increase the output uf food 
for the people and food fot industry (fuel), to tiansport these in proper time 
to the places where they arc lequired, and to distribute them piopetl}, 
and It IS not fully appreciated that it is those who violate labour discipline 
in any undertaking, in anr mattet, who ate resj/on^ble for the staivation 
and unemployment, that the guilty one must found, tiled befoie the 
court, and ruthlessly punished The petty-bourgein'* elements against 
which we must now wage a persistent struggle manifest themsehes pre* 
cisely in the failuic to appreciate the national economic and political 
connection between starvation and unemployment and general laxity 
in matters of organization and discipline- in the tenacity of the '^mail- 
proprietor oiiflool, VIZ , I’ll giab all 1 can foi m\sclf, what do I care about 
the rest^ 

In the railwa\ Uanspoit scuicc, which pcihaps most stnkingh em¬ 
bodies the economic tics of the organism created by large-scale capitalist 
production, the struggle betw^een the pctty-boui geois elements of laxity and 
proletaiian organization manifests itself in stnking relief The “adminis¬ 
tration” element provides a host of saboteurs and bribe-takers, the best 
part of the pioletarian element fights foi discipline, but among both 
elements there are, of course, many waveitrs and “weak” characters 
who are unable to withstand the temptation of profiteering, bribery, 
personal gain obtained by spoiling the whole apparatus—upon the 
pioper working of which the \ ictory o\ci starvation and unemployment 
depends 

The sttuggle that is developing around the recent dcciee on the manage¬ 
ment of the railways, the decree which grants individual executives dic¬ 
tatorial powers (or “unlimited” powers) is characteristic The conscious 
lepresentatives of petty-bourgeois laxity (in all probability most of them 
aie unconscious representatives) would like to sec in this granting of 
“unlimited” (i e , dictatorial) powers to individual peisons a departure 
from the collegiate principle, from democracy and fiom other principles 
of Soviet government Here and there, among Left Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries, a positively hooligan agitation,? e , agitation appealing to the base 
instincts and to the small proprietor's striving to “grab all he can” has 
been developed against the dictatoiship decree. The question has become 
one of really enormous significance first, the question of principle, 
VIZ , IS the appointment of individual persons, dictators with unlimited 
powers, in general compatible with the fundamental principles of Soviet 
government^ Secondly, what relation has this case—this precedent, if 
you will—to the special tasks of the government in the present concrete 
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Situation? Wc must deal very attentively \vith both these ques¬ 
tions. 

The irrefutable experience of history has shown that in the history 
of revolutionary movements the dictatorship of individual persons was 
very often the vehicle, the channel of the dictatorship of the revolutionary 
classes Undoubtedly, the dictatorship of individual peisons w^s compat¬ 
ible with bourgeois democracy But at this point in their abuse of the Soviet 
government, the bourgeoisie, as well as their petty-bouigeois hench¬ 
men, always display remarkable legerdemain on the one hand, they declare 
the Soviet government to be something absmd and anarchistically savage, 
and they carefully evade all our historical examples and theoretical 
arguments which pro\e that the Soviets are a higher form of democracy, 
and even more, the beginning of the Socialist form of democracy, on 
the other hand, they demand of us a higher democracy than bourgeois 
democracy and say personal dictatorship is absolutely incompatible 
with your, Bolshevik (? e , not bourgeois, but Sociahst) Soviet democ¬ 
racy 

These are very poor arguments If wc are not anarchists, we must admit 
that the state, i e , coercion^ is necessary for the transition from capitalism 
to Socialism The form of coeicion is determined by the degree of develop¬ 
ment of the given revolutionary class, and also by special circumstances, 
such as, for example, the heiitage of a long and reactionary war and the 
forms of resistance put up by the bourgeoisie or the petty bourgeoisie 
Hence, there is absolutely no contradiction in piinciple betveen Soviet 
{i e , Socialist) democracy and the exeicise of dictatorial powers by indivi¬ 
dual persons The difference between proletarian dictatorship and bour- 
geois dictatorship is that the former strikes at the exploiting minority in the 
mteiests of the exploited majority, and that it is exercised—also through 
iiidividual persons—not only by the masses of the toilers and exploited, but 
also by organi 2 ations which are built in such a way as to rouse among these 
masses the historical creative spirit The Soviet organizations are organiza¬ 
tions of this kind 

In regard to the second question concerning the significance of precisely 
individual dictatorial powers from the point of view of the specific tasks 
of the present moment, it must be said that large-scale machine industry— 
which IS precisely the material productive source and foundation of Social¬ 
ism—calls for absolute and strict unity of will, which directs the joint 
labours of hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands of people The technic¬ 
al, economic and historical necessity of this is obvious, and all those who 
have thought about Socialism have always regarded it as one of the condi¬ 
tions of Socialism. But how can strict unity of will be ensured? By 
thousands subordinating their will to the will of one 

Given ideal class consciousness and discipline on the part of those tak- 
ing part m the common work, this subordination would more than any¬ 
thing lemindoneof the mild leadership of a conductor of an orchestra It 
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may assume the sharp forms of a dictatorship if ideal discipline and class 
consciousness are lacking But be that as it may, unquesUomng submts* 
ston to a single will is absolutely necessary for the success of labour pro¬ 
cesses that are based on large-scale machine industry On the railways it is 
twice and three times as necessary. This transition from one political task 
to another, which on the surface is totally dissimilar to the first, repiesents 
the peculiar feature of the present situation The revolution has only 
just broken the oldest, most durable and heaviest fetters to which the mass¬ 
es were compelled to submit That was yesterday But today the same revo¬ 
lution demands, in the interests of Socialism, that the masses unques- 
tioningly obey thesingle will of the leaders of the labour oroctss Of course, 
such a transition cannot be made at one step It can be achieved only as 
a result of tremendous jolts, shocks, reversions to old foims, the enormous 
exertion of effort on the part of the proletarian vanguard, which is leading 
the people to the new society Those who drop into the philistine hysterics of 
Notaya Zhtzn^ Vperyod {Forward), Dyelo Na7oda and Nash Vek {Our A 
do not stop to think about this. 

Take the psychology of the average rank-and-file representative of the 
toiling and exploited masses, compare it with the objective, material 
conditions of his social life. Before the October Re\olution he did not 
see any real effort on the part of the propertied exploiting classes to make 
any real sacrifice for him, to do anything for his benefit He did not see 
any attempt to give him land, liberty and peace that had been repeatedly 
promised him, any sacrifice of ‘‘Great Power” interests and of the interests 
of Great Power secret treaties, sacrifice of capital and profits He saw this 
only after October 25,1917, when he took this himself by force, and had to 
defend what he had taken by force from the Kcrenskys, the Got 2 es, the 
Gegechkoris, Dutovs and Kornilovs Naturally, for a certain time, all 
his attention, all his thoughts, all his efforts, were concentrated on taking 
breath, on unbending his back, on looking aiound, on taking the benefits 
of life which became immediately accessible and which the overthrown 
exploiters had never given him Of course, a certain amount of time was 
required to enable the rank-and-file representative of the masses not only 
to see for himself, not only to become convinced, but also to feel that it 
was not good simply to “take,” snatch, grab things, that this led to 
increased chaos and ruin, to the return of the Kornilovs The corres¬ 
ponding change in the conditions of hfe (and consequently in the 
psychology) of the rank-and-file toiling masses is only just beginning 
And our task, the task of the Communist Party (Bolsheviks), which is the 
class-conscious spokesman of the strivings of the exploited for emanci¬ 
pation, IS to appreciate this change, to understand that it is necessary, to 


* Novaya Zhizn and Vperyod —Menshevik organs, Dyelo Naroda —a newspaper 
published by the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Nash Veh —a newspaper published 
by the Constitutional-Democrats —Ed 
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take the lead of the exhausted masses who aic \vcaiil\ seeking a way out 
and lead them along the true path, along the path of laboui discipline, 
along the path of co-ordinating the task ot discussing at mass meetings 
the conditions of labour with the task ot unqucstioningly obeying the 
will of the Soviet Icadei, ot the dictator, during ivorh tune 

The “mama for meetings” is an object of the ridicule, and still more 
often of the spiteful hisses of the bouigeoisie, the Mensheviks, the Notaya 
/jhizji-itQS, who see only the chaos, the confusion and the outbursts of 
small proprictoi egoism But without the discussions at public meetings 
the masses of the oppressed could never have gone over from the compul¬ 
sory discipline of the exploiters to class-conscious, voluntary discipline 
The airing of questions at public meetings is—theic you have the genuine 
democracy of the tollers, their way of unbending their backs, their awaken¬ 
ing to a new lite, their hist steps along the road which they themselves 
have clcaied of vipers (the exploiteis, the imperialists, the landlords and 
capitalists) and which they want to leain to build themselves, in then own 
wa} , for themselves, on the piineiples of their own “Soviet” and not alien, 
not atistocratic, not bouigeois lule It lequired precisely the October vic¬ 
tory of the toileis ovei the cxploitets, it required a whole historical period 
in which the toileis themselves could hist of all discuss the new conditions 
of life and the new tasks, in order to make possible the durable transition 
to supciior forms of labour discipline, to the intelligent appreciation of 
the necessity of the dictatorship of the pioletariat, to unquestioning obedi¬ 
ence to the ordets of individual representatives of the Soviet government 
during work time 

This transition has now commenced 

Wc have successfully fulfilled the first task of the revolution, we have 
seen how the masses of the toilers created the fundamental condrtion for 
Its success unity of effort against the exploiters in order to overthrow them 
Stages like that of Octobci 1905, February and October 1917 aieof woild- 
bistorical signifieance 

We have sucessfully fulfilled the second task of the revolution to 
awaken, to raise precisely those social “lower ranks” whom the exploiters 
had pushed down, and who only after October 25, 1917, obtained complete 
freedom to overthrow the exploiters and to begin to take stock of things 
and organize matters in their own w^ay The airing of questions at public 
meetings of precisely the most oppressed and dowmtroddcn, of the least 
educated masses of the toilers, their going over to the side of the Bolsheviks, 
their establishment everywhere of their own Soviet organization—this was 
the second great stage of the revolution 

The third stage is now beginning We must consolidate what we our¬ 
selves have w'on, what wx have decreed, made law, discussed, planned—con¬ 
solidate them in durable forms of everyday labour discipline This is a very 
difficult, but a vety grateful task, because its fulfilment alone will give 
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US Socialist conditions. We must learn to combine the “public meeting” 
democracy of the toiling masses—turbulent, surging, overflowing its banks 
like a spring flood—with iron discipline while at work, with unquestioning 
obedience to the will of a single person, the Soviet leader, while at 
work 

We have not yet learned to do this 

We shall learn to do so. 

Yesterday we were menaced with the restoiation of bourgeois exploita- 
tion personified by the Kornilovs, Got^es, Dutovs,Gegechkoris and Bo- 
gayevskys Wc vanquished them This restoration, this very same restora¬ 
tion menaces us today in another form, in the form of the element of petty- 
bourgeois laxity and anarchism, or smali-propnetor “it’snot my business” 
psychology, in the form of the daily, petty, but numerous sorties and at¬ 
tacks of these elements against proletarian discipline We must vanquish 
this element of petty-bourgeois anarchy, and we shall vanquish it 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOVIET ORGANIZATION 

The Socialist character of Soviet, % e , 'proletarian^ democracy, as con¬ 
cretely applied today, lies first in that the electors are the toiling and ex¬ 
ploited masses, the bourgeoisie is excluded Secondly, it lies in the fact 
that all bureaucratic formalism and restriction of elections are abolished, 
the masses themselves determine the order and time of elections, and 
every elected person is liable to recall Thirdly, it lies in the fact that the 
best mass organization of the vanguard of the toilers, i e , the proletariat 
engaged in large-scale industry, is created, which enables it to lead the 
vast masses of the exploited, to draw them into independent political life, 
to educate them politically by their own experience and in that for the 
first time a start is thus made in teaching the jphole of the population the 
art of administration, and in their beginning to administer 

Such are the principal distinguishing features of the democracy which 
is being applied in Russia, which is a higher type of democracy, a break 
with the bourgeois distortion of democracy, its transition to Socialist 
democracy and to the conditions in which the state can begin to wither 
away 

It goes without saying that the elements of petty-bourgeois disorganiza¬ 
tion (which must inevitably manifest itself to some extent in every proleta¬ 
rian revolution, and which manifests itself particularly in our revolution, 
owing to the petty-bourgeois character of our country, its backwardness 
and the consequences of a reactionary war) cannot but leave their impress 
upon the Soviets 

We must work tirelessly to develop the organization of the Soviets and 
of the Soviet government There is a petty-bourgeois tendency to transform 
22-795 
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the members of the Soviets into “Members of Parliament/’or into bureau¬ 
crats This must be combated by drawing all the members of the Soviets 
into the practical w otk of administration In many places the departments 
of the Soviets arc giadually becoming merged with the Commissariats 
Our aim is to draw tho n^hoh of the j)Ocr into the practical ’s^ork of adminis¬ 
tration, and every step that is taken in this direction—the more varied 
they are, the better—should be carefully recorded, studied, systematised, 
tested by wider experience and passed into law Our aim is to ensure that 
every toilei, aftei ha\ing finished his eight houis’ “les'^on” in productive 
labour, shall perform state duties gra is the tiansition to this is a partic¬ 
ularly difficult one, but this transition alone can guatantee the final con¬ 
solidation of Socialism Naturally, the no\elty and difficulty of the change 
give rise to an abundance of steps taken, as it were, gropingly, to an abun¬ 
dance of mistakes and vacillations—without this, rapid progress is impos¬ 
sible The reason why the piesent position seems peculiar to many of those 
who would like to be regarded as Socialists is that they have been accus¬ 
tomed to contrasting caj^italism to Socialism abstractly and that they 
]^rofoundl) put between the two the word ‘ leap” (some of them, recalling 
ft igments of what they have read of Engels ’ writings, still more profoundly 
add tliL phiase “leap ftom the kingdom of necessity into the kingdom 
of Jibeity”) Ihe majoiity of these so-called Socialists, who have “read 
about Socialism in books,” but who hive ncvei seiiouslv undcistood it, 
ha\e ne\ei stopped to think that by “leap” the teachers of Socialism meant 
changes in world history, and that leaps of this kind extended over 
periods of ten }cars and even moie Naturally, in such times, the noto- 
nous “intelligentsia” provide an inffmte number of mourners of the 
dead Some mourn o\ct tile Constituent Assembly, others mourn over 
bourgeois discipline, others again mourn over the capitalist system, 
still others mourn over the cultured landlord, and still others again 
mourn over imperial grandeur, etc , etc 

The real inteiest of the epoch of gicat leaps lies rn that the abundance 
of fiagments of the old, which sometimes accumulate much more rapidly 
than the rudiments (not always immediately discernible) of the new, calls 
for the ability to discetn what is most important in the line or chain of 
development Historical moments arise when the most important thing 
fot the success of the revolution is to lieap up as laige a quantity of the 
fiagments as possible, ? e , to blow up as many of the old institutions as 
possible, moments arise when enough has been blown up and the next task 
IS to perform the “piosaic” (fot the pctt)-Louigcois revolutionary, the “bor¬ 
ing”) work of clearing away the fragments, and moments arise when the 
eaieful nursing of the rudiments of the new system, which are growing out 
of the wreckage on a sorl whrch as yet has been badly cleared of rubble, 
IS the most important thing 

It IS not enough to be a re\olutionary and an adherent of Socialismor a 
Communist in general One must be able at each particular moment to 
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find the particular link in the chain which one must grasp with all one's 
might in order to hold the whole chain and to prepare firmly for the transi¬ 
tion to the next link, the order of the links, their form, the manner in which 
they are linked together, their difference from each other in the historical 
chain of events, are not as simple and not as senseless as those in an ordi¬ 
nary chain made by a smith 

The fight against the bureaucratic distortion of the Soviet form of 
organization is made secure by the firmness of the connection between the 
Soviots and the ‘^people,’’ meaning by that the toilers and exploited, and 
by the flexibility and elasticity of this connection Even in the 
most democratic capitalist republics in the world, the poor never re¬ 
gard the bourgeois parliament as “their own” institution But the Soviets 
are “their own” and not alien institutions to the masses of workers and 
peas^ants The contemporary “Social-Democrats” of the Scheidemann or, 
what IS almost the same thing, of the Martov type, are repelled by the So¬ 
viets, and they are drawn towards the respectable bourgeois parliament, 
or to the Constituent Assembly as much as Turgenev,* sixty years ago, 
was drawn towards a moderate monarchist and aristocratic Constitution 
and was repelled by the muzhik democracy of Dobrolyubov and 
Chernyshevsky 

It IS precisely the closeness of the Soviets to the “people,” to the toilers, 
that creates the special forms of recall and control from below which must 
be most zealously developed now For example, the Councils of public 
education, as periodical conferences of Soviet electors and their delegates 
called to discuss and control the activities of the Soviet authorities in the 
given field, are deserving of full sympathy and support Nothing would 
be sillier than to transform the Soviets into something congealed and self- 
contained The more resolutely we now have to stand for a ruthlessly firm 
government, for the dictatorship of individual persons, for definite process¬ 
es of 7PorIcy for definite aspects of purely executive functions, the more va¬ 
ried must be the forms and methods of control from below in order to coun¬ 
teract every shadow of possibility of distorting the Soviet power, in order 
repeatedly and tirelessly to weed out bureaucracy. 

CONCLUSION 

An extraordinarily difficult and dangerous situation in international 
affairs, the necessity of manoeuvring and retreating, a period of waiting 
for new outbreaks of the revolution which is maturing in the West at a 

* I S Turgenev (1818 83)—celebrated Russian writer who expressed the 
protest of the progressive elements of Russian society against serfdom However, 
m the struggle between the two camps which flared up in the Russian social move¬ 
ment in the fifties and sixties of the last century—the revolutionary-democrat¬ 
ic camp, of which Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky were the most prominent 
ideologists, and the liberal conservative camp—Turgenev sided with the latter —Ed 
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painfully slow pace, within the country a period of slow constiuction and 
ruthless ‘‘tightening up,” of prolonged and persistent struggle waged by 
stern, proletarian discipline against the menacing element of petty-bour- 
gsois laxity and anarchy—such in brief are the distinguishing features of the 
special stage of the Socialist revolution we are now living in Such is the 
link in the historical chain of events which wc must at present grasp with 
all our might in order to be able to cope with the tasks that confront us 
before passing to the next link which is attracting us by its particular 
brightness, the brightness of the victory of the international proletarian 
levolution 

Tiy to compare the slogans that arise fiom the specific conditions of the 
present stage, viz , manoeuvre, retreat, wait, build slowly, ruthlessly tighten 
up, rigorously discipline, smash laxity—with the ordinary everyday concept 
‘Revolutionary ” Is it surpiising that when certain “revolutionaries” 
hear this they are filled with noble indignation and begin to “thunder” 
abuse at us for forgetting the traditions of the October Revolution, for 
compromising with the bourgeois specialists, for compiomising with the 
bourgeoisie, for being petty-bourgeois, reformists, etc , etc ^ 

The misfortune of these sorry “revolutionaiics” is that even those 
who are prompted by the best motives m the world and are absolutely 
loyal to the cause of Socialism fail to understand the particular, and 
“particularly unpleasant,” state that a backward country, which has been 
tortured by a reactionary and disastrous war and which began the Social¬ 
ist revolution long before the more advanced countries, has to pass 
through, they lack stamina m the difficult moments of a difficult transi¬ 
tion Naturally, it is the “Left Socialist-Revolutionaries” who are acting 
as an “official” opposition of this kind against our Party Of course, 
there are and always will be individual exceptions in groups and class 
types But social types remain In the land in which the small-proprietor 
population greatly predominates over the purely proletarian population, 
the diffeience between the proletarian revolutionary and petty-bour- 
gcois revolutionary will inevitably make itself felt, and from time to time 
will make itself very sharply felt The petty-bourgcois revolutionary 
wavers and vacillates at every turn of events, he is an ardent revolution¬ 
ary in March 1917 and praises “coalitions” in May, hates the Bolshe¬ 
viks (or laments over their “adventurism”) in July and turns away from 
them in fear at the end of October, supports them in December, and 
finally in March and April 1918 such types, more often than not, turn up 
then noses contemptuously and say “I am not one of those who sing hymns 
lo ‘organic* work, to practicalness and gradualness ” 

The social source of these types is the small master who has been driven 
to frenzy by the horrors of war, the sudden ruin, the unprecedented 
toiments of starvation and destruction, who hysterically rushes from place 
to place seeking a way out, seeking salvation, places his confidence m the 
pioletariat and supports it at one moment and gives way to fits of despair 
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at another We must clearly understand and fully appreciate the fact 
that Socialism cannot be built on such a social basis The only class 
can lead the toilers and the exploited masses is the class that unswerving¬ 
ly marches along its path without losing courage and without giving 
way to despair even at the most difficult, arduous and dangerous crossings. 
Fits of hysteria are of no use to us. What we need is the steady march 
of the non battalions of the proletariat, 

Izvestia No 85, 

April 28, 1918 




THE PERIOD 
OF FOREIGN IVIILITARY 
• INTERVENTION 
AND CIVIL WAR 



THE FAMINE 


A Lfttfr to fhf Workers of Pfiko(had 


Comrades, the other day I received a visit from )our di legale, a Party 
comrade, a worker in the Putilov Works This comrade drew a detailed 
and extremely harrowing pictuic of the food shortage in Pctrogiad Wc 
all know that the food situation is just as acute in a numbet of the indus¬ 
trial provinces, that starvation is knocking just as menacingly at the door 
of the workers and the poor gencially 

And side by side with this wc observe an oigy of profiteering in gram 
and other food products The famine is not due to the fact that there is no 
bread in Russia, but to the fact that the bourgeoisie and the rich generally 
are putting up a last decisive fight against the ru]e of the toilers, against 
the state of the workers, against the Soviet government, on this most im¬ 
portant and acute of questions, the question of bread The bouigeoisie 
and the rich generally, including the rural rich, the kulaks, are doing 
their best to thwart the giain monopoly, they arc dislocating the distri¬ 
bution of gram undertaken by the state for the purpose of supplying 
bread <o the population, and m the fiist place to the workers, the toilers, 
the needy The bourgeoisie are disrupting the fixed prices, they are profit¬ 
eering in grain, they aic making a hundred, two hundred and more ru¬ 
bles profit on every pood of grain, they are undermining the gram monop¬ 
oly and the proper distribution of gram by resorting to bribery and cor¬ 
ruption and by maliciously supporting everything tending to destroy the 
power of the workers, which is endeavouring to put into effect the prime, 
basic and root principle of Socialism “He who does not work, neither 
shall he eat ” 

“He who does not work, neither shall he cat”—that is compiehensible 
to every toiler Every worker, every poor peasant, even every middle 
peasant, everybody who has suffered need m his lifetime, everybody who 
has ever lived by his own labour, is in agreement with this. Nine-tenths 
of the population of Russia are in agreement with this truth. In this 
simple, elementary and obvious truth lies the basis of Socialism, the in¬ 
destructible source of its strength, the indelible pledge of its final 
victory. 
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But the whole point of the matter is that it is one thing to subscribe to 
this truth, to sweat one’s allegiance to it, to give it veibal recognition, but 
it IS another to be able to put it into effect When thousands and millions of 
people aie suffering th( pangs of hunger (in Petrograd, in the non-agri- 
cultural I rovinces and inMoscow) in a country where millions and millions 
of poods of grain aic being concealed by the rich, the kulaks and the 
profiteers—in a country which calls itself a Sociahst Soviet Republic-— 
there IS matter for the most sctious and piofound thought on the pait of 
c\cry enlightened wotker and peasant 

vho docs not work, neither shall he cat”-—-how is this to be put 
into effect^ Tt is as clear as daylight that in older to put it into effect we 
retjuiic, firstly, a state grain monopol), ? , the absolute piohibition 

of all private trade m giain, the compulsoiy delnery of all sutplus grain 
to the state at a fixed price, the absolute prohibition of all withholding 
and concealment of surplus gram, no mattei by whom Secondly, we re¬ 
quire tne strictest icgistration of all grain surpluses, the iiicproachablc 
organization of the iranspoit of giain from places of abundance to places 
of shortage, and the creation of reserves foi consumption, for manufactur¬ 
ing puiposcs and for seed Thiidh , we icquuc a )ust and proper distribu¬ 
tion of bread, eontiolled b\ the vorkcis ’ state, the pioletanan state, among 
all the citizens of the state, a distribution which will permit of no pri¬ 
vileges and advantages for the rich 

One has only to reflect ever so slightly on these conditions for coping 
with the famme to leali/e the ab^^mal stupidity of the contemptible 
anarchist windbags, who deny the neccssitv of a state power (and, what 
IS moic, a powei wdnch will be ruthless in its sca ciity towards the bour¬ 
geoisie and ruthlessly firm towards disorganizcrs) foi the transition from 
capitalism to Communism and for the emancipation of the wwking 
people from all forms of oppression and exploitation It is at this moment, 
when our rc\olution is directly tackling the concrete and piactical tasks 
involved m the realization of Socialism—and therein lies its indelible 
merit—It IS at this moment, and in connection with this most important 
of questions, the question of bread, that the need becomes absolutely 
clear for an non revolutionary government, for a dictatorship of the piolc- 
tariat, for the organized collection of products, for their transport and 
distribution on a mass, national sca^e, a distribution which will take 
into account the lequiicments of tens and hundreds of millions of 
people, which will calculate the conditions and the results of production 
for a year and many years ahead (for there aie sometimes }cars of bad 
harvest, there aic methods of land improvement essential for increasing 
gram crops w^hich require ycais of work, and so forth) 

Romanov and Kerensky bequeathed to the working class a country 
utterly impoverished by their predatory, criminal and most burdensome 
war, a country picked clean by Russian and foreign imperialists Food will 
suffice for all only if we keep the strictest account of every pood, only if 
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evef> pound is distributed absolutely systematically There is also an 
acute shottage of food for machines^ i e , fuel the railroads and fac¬ 
tories will come to a standstill, unemployment and famine will bring 
ruin on the whole nation, if we do not bend every effort to establish a 
strict and ruthless economy of consumption and proper distribution 
We ate faced by disaster, it has drawn terribly near An intolerably 
Severe May will be followed by a still moic severe June, July and August 

Our state grain monopoly cMSts in law^ but in practice it is being 
thwarted at every step by the bourgeoisie The rural rich, the kulak, 
the parasite who has been robbing the whole neighbourhood for decades, 
prefers to entich himself by profiteeiing and illicit di'^tining that, you 
see, IS so advantageous for his pocket, while he throws the idame for the 
famine on the Soviet government That, too, is the line of the political 
defenders of the kulak, the Cadets, the Right Socialist-R ^olutlonarles 
and the Mensheviks, who are overtly and coveitly ‘woiking” ag iinst 
the giain monopoly and against the Soviet government The party of 
spineless individuals, t c , the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, arc display¬ 
ing their spinelessness here too they aic giving way to the covetous 
howls and outcries of the boutgcoisic, they are crying oat against the 
gram monopoly, they aic ‘'protesting” against the food dictatoiship, they 
are allowing themselves to be intimidated by the bouigeoisic, they are 
afraid to fight the kulak, and are hysterically tossing hither and thither, 
recommending that the fixed puces be raised, that private trading 
be sanctioned, and so forth 

This party of spineless individuals reflects m politics veiy much of 
what takes place inordinary life when the kulak incites the poor peasants 
against the Soviets, biibes them by, say, letting some poor peasant have 
a pood of gram not for six, but for three rubles, so that the poor peasant, 
thus corrupted, may himself "make a bit” by profiteering, "turn a penny” 
bv selling that pood of gram at a piofiteering price of one hundred and 
fifty rubles, and himself become a dccner of the Soviets, which have pro¬ 
hibited private trading in grain 

Whoever is capable of reflecting, whoever is desiious of lefiecting ever 
so little, will sec dearly what line this fight has taken 

Either the advanced and enlightened workers triumph and unite around 
themselves the poor peasant masses, establish rigid order, a mercilessly 
severe rule, a genuine dictatorship of the proletariat—either they 
compel the kulak to submit, and institute a proper distribution of food and 
fuel on a national scale, or the bourgeoisie, with the help of the kulaks, 
and with the indirect support of the spineless and muddle-headed (the 
anarchists and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries), overthrow the Soviet 
power and set up a Russo-German or a Russo-Japanese Kornilov, 
who will present the people with a sixtcen-hour working day, two 
ounces of bread per week, mass shooting of workeis and third degree 
methods, as has been the case m Finland and the Ukraine, 
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Either—or. 

There is no middle course 

The situation of the country is desperate in the extreme 

Whoever gives a thought to political life cannot but see that the 
Cadets, the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks are com¬ 
ing to an understanding as to uho would be “pleasanter,’’ a Russo- 
German or a Russo-Japanese Kornilov, as to who would ciush the 
revolution more effectively and reliably, a clowned or a icpublican Kor¬ 
nilov, 

It IS time all enlightened and advanced workeis came to an under- 
*;tanding it is time they pulled thcm^^elves together and lealized that 
rvery minute’s delay may spell ruin to the coiintiy and rum to the revo¬ 
lution 

Half-measurLS will be of no avail Complaining will lead us nowhere 
Attempts to secure food and fuel ‘‘in retail fashion,” each man for him¬ 
self, I ^ , for his “own” factory, his “own” workshop, will only increase 
the disorganization and assist the avaricious, filthy and dastardly work 
of the profited s 

That IS why, comrades, workers of Petrograd, I have taken the liberty 
of addressing this letter to )ou Pctiograd is not Russia The Petrograd 
workers arc only a small part of the workeis of Russia But they are one 
of the best, most advanced, most class-conscious, most revolutionary, 
most steadfast detachments of the working class and of all the working 
people of Russia, and one of the least liable to succumb to empty phrases, 
to weak-willed despair and to the intimidation of the bourgeoisie. Ancl 
It has frequently happened at critical moments in the life of a nation that 
even small advanced detachments of advanced classes have drawn 
the rest after them, have fired the masses with revolutionary enthusiasm 
and have accomplished tremendous historic feats 

“There were fprty thousand of us at the Putilov Works,” the delegate 
from the Petrograd workers said to me “But the majority of them were 
‘temporary* workers, not proletarians, an unreliable, flabby lot Fifteen 
thousand are now left, but these are proletarians, tried and steeled in 
the fight ” 

That is the sort of vanguard of the revolution—in Petrograd and 
throughout the country—that must sound the call, that must rise in 
iheir tnass, that must undeistand that the salvation of the country is 
in their hands, that fiom them is demanded a heroism no less than that 
which they displayed in January and October 1905 and in February and Oc¬ 
tober 1917, that a great ^^ansade^^ must be organized against the food 
profiteers, the kulaks, the parasites, the disorganizers and bribe-takers, 
a great against the violators of strict state order in the collec¬ 

tion, transport and distribution of food for the people and food for the 
machines. 
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The country and the revolution can be saved only by the mass efiort 
of the advanced workers We need tens of thousands of advanced and 
steeled proletarians, enlightened enough to explain matters to the mil¬ 
lions of poor peasants all over the country and to assume the leadership of 
these millions, tempered enough to ruthlessly cast out of their midst and 
shoot all who allow themselves to be “tempted^’—as indeed happens— 
by the temptations of profiteering and to be tansformed from hghters 
for the cause of the people into robbers, steadfast enough and devoted 
enough to the revolution to beat in an organized way all the hardships 
of the crusade into every cornet of the country for the establishment of 
order, for the consolidation of the local organs of Sovuct government and 
for the exercise of control in the localities over every pood of grain and 
every pood of fuel 

It is far more difficult to do this than to display heroism for a few 
days without leaving the place one is accustomed to, without joining in 
a crusade, simply in a spasmodic uprising against the idiot monster Ro¬ 
manov or the fool and braggart Kerensky Heroism displayed in prolonged 
and stubborn organizational work on a national scale is immeasurably 
more difficult than, but at the same time immeasurably superior to, her¬ 
oism displayed in an uprising But it has always been the strength of 
working-class paities and of the working class that they look danger 
boldly, firmly and squarely in the face, that they do not fear to admit dan¬ 
ger and Soberly weigh the forces in their ^own’’ camp and in the camp ot 
the “enemy,” the camp of the exploiters The ret^olution is progressing, 
developing and growing The problems that face us are also growing 
The struggle is broadening and deepening Proper distribution of food 
and fuel, their procurement in greater quantities and their strict registra¬ 
tion and control by the workers on a national scale—that is the real and 
chief gate to Socialism That is no longer a task of “revolution in general” 
but a Communist task, a task which requires that the working people and 
the poor offer determined battle to capitalism 

And It IS a battle worth devoting all one’s strength to, its difficulties 
are immense, but so is the cause of the abolition of oppression and exploi¬ 
tation for which we are fighting 

When the people are starving, when unemployment is becoming ever 
more menacing, anyone who conceals an extra pood of grain, anyone who 
deprives the state of a pood of fuel is an out-and-out criminal 

At such a time—and for a truly Communist society this is always true— 
every pood of grain and fuel is veritably sacred, much more so than the 
sacred things which priests use to confuse the minds of fools, promising 
them the kingdom of heaven as a reward for slavery on earth And in 
order to rid this genuinely sacred thing of every remnant of the “sacredntss” 
of the priests, we must take possession of it practicallyy we must achieve 
Its proper distribution in practiccy we must collect the whole of it without 
exception, every particle of surplus gram must be brought into the state 
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reserves, the whole country 7/iust be snept clean of concealed or ungarnered 
gram surpluses, we need the firm hand of the worker to harness every 
effort, to increase the output of fuel and to secure the greatest econo¬ 
my and the greatest efiicicncy in the transport and consumption of 
fuel 

We need a mass ‘^crusade'’ of the advanced workers to every centre of 
production of grain and fuel, to every important ccntie where they are 
transported and distnbutcd, a mass “crusade'' to increase the intensity 
of woik tenfold, to assist the local organs of Soviet government in the 
matter of registiation and control, and to eradicate profiteering, graft 
and slovenliness hy armed force This is not a new problem History, 
properly speaking, js not creating new pioblcms—all it is doing 
IS to increase the si/e and scope of the old problems as the scope of 
the revolution, Us difiiculties and the grandeur of its historic aims, 
increase 

One ot the guat and indelible features of the October Revolution—the 
Soviet revolution jb that the advanced worker, as the leader of the poor, 

the caylatn (jf the toiling masses of the countryside, as the builder of 
the state oj the foilns^ has gone among the “pccjple ” Petrograd and other 
pioletarian eenties have given thousands and thousands of their best work- 
eis to the countryside The detachments of fighters agupst Kaledin anel 
Dutov, * and the food detachments, are nothing new ^ Only the proximity 
of disaster, the acuteness ot the situition compel us to do ten times more 
than before 

When the vvoikcr became the vanguarel Jeadei of the poor he did not 
thereby become a saint He led the people iouvatd, but he also became 
infected with the diseases of petty-bouigeois disintegration The fewer 
the detachments of best organized, of most enlightened and most discip¬ 
lined and steadfast workers were, the more frequently did these detach¬ 
ments degenciate, the more frequently did the small-owner instincts 
of the past triumph over the pioletauan-Tommunist consciousness of 
the future 

Though the working class has begun the Communist revolution, it 
cannot instantly discard the weaknesses and vices inherited from the 
society of landlords and capitalists, the society of exploiters and parasites, 
the society based on the filthy cupidity and pcisonal gain of a few and the 
poverty of the many But the working class can defeat the old world— and 
in the end will certainly and inevitably defeat the old world —with its vices 
and w^eaknesses, if against the enemy are brought ever greater and stronger 
detachments of workers, ever more enlightened by experience and tem¬ 
pered by the hardships of the struggle. 


*zl I Dutov (1864 1921)-—Ex Colonel of the General Staff of the Russian Army, 
Ataman of the Orenhutg Cossacks who operated in the Urals against the Soviet 
government —Ed 
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Such IS the state of affairs m Russia today Single handed and disunit¬ 
ed ue shall never be able to cope with famine and unemployment We 
need a mass “crusade"’ of id\anced workers to every corner of this \ast 
country We need ten times more non detachnanls of the proletaiiat, 
enlightened and boundlessly dc\oted to Communism 1 hen we shall triumph 
{)\ci hunger and uncmplo)nunt Then we shall advance the rc\olution 
U) the leal gates of Socialism, and then too we shall be in a position to 
conduct 1 triuniphant war of defence against the imperialist plunderers 

Published in /'lui'/d N(j UU 

Miv 24, 191« 



TO ALL PROVINCIAL AND DISTRICT SOVIETS 
OF DEPUTIES 


}low to act if the enemy attacks the 
Russian Soviet SociaJist rederative Re¬ 
public, which has demonstrated its firm 
desire for peace 

(Instructions to all loc il Soviets 
of Oeputicb and to the population in 
general ) 

I'lme and again before have the uorkets and peasants of the Ukraine 
resisted the removal or destruction of property in the hope of preserving 
It for themselves They were cruelly pumshed for it The intruders seized 
and carried off everything gram, cattle, coal, metal and machinery The 
experience of the Ukraine should serve as a due lesson to the whole of 
Russia 

Accordingly, should the enemy attempt to pass to the offensive, it is 
the duty of the local population, under the direction of iheir Soviets, 
strictly to observe the follo>Aing order 

In the first place evacuate military stores E^^erythmg that cannot 
be evacuated should be burnt or blown up 

Remove gram and flour or bury it m the giound What cannot be 
buried must be destroyed 

Remove all cattle 

Evacuate machinery, entire or dismantled If it cannot be evacuated 
destroy* it 

Metals which cannot be removed shall be buried in the ground. 

Send ahead locomotives and railway waggons 

Dismantle rails 

Mine and blow up bridges. 

Set fire to forests and crops in the enemy’s rear 
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Hamper the advance of the enemy in every way you can Lay am¬ 
bushes. Act with firearms and cold steel 

Protect your rear And for that purpose completely exterminate all 
spies, provocateurs, Whiteguards and counter-revolutionary traitors 
who render direct or indirect assistance to the enemy 

J Sverdlov 

Cb'iinnsn of the All Russian Central 

Executive Committee 

V Ulyanov {Tjenin) 

Chairman of the Council o* People’s 
Commissars 

June 2, 1918 

First published in the 
Pravda No 54, 

February 23, 1942 
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COMRADES WORKERS, ONWARD TO THE LAST 
DECISIVE FIGHT! 


The Soviet Republic is surrounded enemies But it will defeat its 
enemies, both external and internal Arising spirit is already perceptible 
among the working class masses which will ensure victory We already 
see how frequent the spaiks and flashes of the revolutionary conflagration 
111 Western Europe ha\c become, inspiring us \^ith the assurance that the 
tiiumph of the international working-class revolution is not far off 

The external foe of the Russian Soviet Socialist Republic at the pre¬ 
sent moment is British, htench, American and Japanese imperialism 
This foe IS attacking Russia, it is hlching our tciiitor), it has seized 
Archangtl and (if the French newspapers are to be hclic\cd) has advanced 
from Vladivostok to Nikolsk-Ussuriisk This foe has bought over the gen¬ 
erals and ofhceis of the Czechos]o\ak Corps * This enemy is attacking 
peaceable Russia with the ferocity and voracity of the Germans in Feb¬ 
ruary, the only difference being that the British and Japanese are out 
not only to seize and plunder Russian territory but also to overthrow the 
Soviet government so as to “restore the front,” ? e , once more to draw 
Russia into the imperialist (or, more simply, the robber) war between 
Fmgland and Germany 

The British and Japanese capitalists want to restore the power of the 
landlords and capitalists in Russia in order to share with them the booty 
plundeied in the war, they want to enslave the Russian workers and peas¬ 
ants to British and French capital, to squeeze out of them interest on the 
billions advanced in loans and to quench the fire of Socialist revolution 
which has broken out in our country and which is threatening to spread 
all over the world 

The British and Japanese imperialist biutes are not strong enough to 
occupy and subjugate Russia Even neighbouring Germany is not strong 

Czechosloval Corps —The reference here is to the C/cchoslovAk Corps in 
Russia consisting ot former soldiers of the Austro Ilungari m army who had been 
taken prisoner during the first World War (1914 18) The Soviet government 
granted the Corps permission to return home through Siberia and the Far East In 
May 1918 it raised a revolt all along its route against the Soviet government 
The revolt was engineered by foreign governments with the active support of the 
Russian Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries —Ed 
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enough for that, as was shown by her “experiment” m the Ukraine The Brit* 
ish and Japanese thought to catch us unawares They failed The workers 
of Petrograd, followed by the workers of Moscow, and Moscow by the 
entire Central Industrial Region, arc rising, they are rising solidly, with 
growing persistence and courage and in ever larger numbers That is 
a pledge of our victory 

In launching their attack on peaceable Russia the British and Japanese 
capitalist robbers are also counting on their alliance with the iiiternal 
foe of the Soviet government We well know who that internal foe is. 
It IS the capitalists, the landlords, the kulaks and their offspring, who hate 
the government of the workers, and toiling peasants —the peasants who 
do not suck the blood of their fellow-villagers 

A wave of kulak revolts is sweeping over Russia The kulak harbours 
a fierce hatred for the Soviet government and is prepared to strangle and 
massacre hundreds of thousands of workers We know very well that if 
the kulaks were to gam the upper hand they'should ruthlessly slaughter 
hundreds of thousands of workers, would, in alliance with the landlords 
and capitalists, restore penal conditions for the workers, abolish the eight- 
hour day and once again place the mills and factories under the yoke of 
the capitalists 

Such was the case in all earlier European revolutions when, as a result 
of the weakness of the workers, the kulaks succeeded in reverting from a 
republic to a monarchy, from go\ernmcnt by the tollers to the despotism 
of the exploiters, the rich, the parasites This has happened under our 
very eyes in Latvia, Finland, the Ukraine and Georgia Everywhere the 
avaricious, bloated and bestial kulaks joined hands with the landlords 
and capitalists against the workers and against the poor generally Every¬ 
where the kulaks wreaked their vengeance on the working class \vith 
incredible ferocity Everywhere they joined hands with the foreign 
capitalists against the workers of their own country That is the 
way the Cadets, the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks 
have been acting we have only to remember their exploits in “Chechoslo¬ 
vakia ” That IS the way the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, in their crass 
stupidity and spinelessness, acted too when they revolted in Moscow, 
thus assisting the Whiteguards in Yaroslavl and the Czechoslovaks and 
the Whites in Kazan It was not without reason that the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries were praised by Kerensky and his friends, the French 
imperialists 

Doubt is out of the question The kulaks are rabid foes of the Soviet 
government Either the kulaks massacre vast numbers of workers, or the 
workers ruthlessly suppress the risings of the predatory kulak minority 
of the people against the government of the toilers There can be no middle 
course Peace is out of the question kulaks even if they have quarrelled, 
can easily come to terms with the landlord, the tsar and the piiest, but 
with the working class never* 
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That IS why we call the fight against the kulak the I a s ty decisive 
fight That does no^ mean that there may not be many more kulak re¬ 
volts, or that there may not be many attacks on the Soviet government 
by foteign capitalism The word “last,” the last struggle, implies that 
the last and most numeious of the exploiting classes has risen against 
us in our own country 

The kulaks are the most brutal, callous and savage exploiters, who in 
the histoiy of other countries have time and again restored the power of 
the landlords, tsars, priests and capitalists The kulaks are more numerous 
than the landlords and capitalists Nevertheless, the kulaks are a minori¬ 
ty of the people 

Let us take it that there are about fifteen million peasant households 
in Russia, taking Russia as she was before the lobbcrs deprived her of 
the Ukraine and other territories Of these fifteen million, probably ten 
million arc poor peasants who live by the sale of their labour power, or 
who arc in bondage to the rich, or who lack surpluses of grain and have been 
most impoverished by the burdens of war About three million must 
be regarded as middle peasants, while barely two million consist of ku- 
laks, iieh peasants, gi am profiteers These bloodsuckers have grown 
ricli on the want sulFetcd by the people in the >xar, they have raked in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of rubles by sciewing up the price 
of gtain and other pioducts These spiders have giown fat at the expense 
of the peasants who have been mined by the war, at the expense of the 
hiingiy workers These leeches sucked the blood of the toilers and grew 
richer as the woikers m the cities and factories starved These vampires 
have been gathering the landed estates into their hands, they keep on en¬ 
slaving tlie poor peasants 

Ruthless war must be waged on the kulaks I Death to themi Hatred 
and contempt for the parties which defend them—the Right Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, the Mensheviks, and now the Left Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries ! The workeis must crush with an iron hand the revolts of the kulaks 
who are forming an alliance with the foreign capitalists against the 
toilcis of their own countiy. 

The kulaks take advantage of the ignorance, the disunity and isola¬ 
tion of the poor peasants They incite them against the workers Some¬ 
times they bribe them by permitting them to “make a bit,” a hundred ru¬ 
bles oi so by profiteering m grain (at the same time robbing the poor pea¬ 
sants of many thousands of rubles) The kulaks try to win the support 
of the middle peasants, and sometimes they succeed 

But there is no reason why the working class should quarrel with the 
middle peasant The working class cannot make peace with the kulak, but 
It may seek, and is seeking, an agreement with the middle peasant. The 
wotkets’ government, i e , the Bolshevik government, has proved that 
in deed, not in words. 

We proved it by passing the law on the “socialization of the land” 
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and strictly carrying it into effect That law contains numerous conces¬ 
sions to the interests and views of the middle peasant. 

We proved that (the other day) by trebling bread prices, foi we 
fully icalize that the earnings of the middle peasant are often dispropor¬ 
tionate to present-day prices for manufactured goods and must be raised 
Every class-conscious worker will explain this to the middle peasant 
and will patiently, persistently and repeatedly point out to him that So¬ 
cialism lb infinitely more beneficial for the middle peasant than a govern¬ 
ment of tsars, landlords and capitalists 

The workers’ government has never wronged and never will wrong 
the middle peasant But the government of the tsars, landlords, capitalists 
and kulaks not only always wronged the middle pcasani, but stifled, 
plundered and turned him outright. And this is true of all countries 
without exception, Russia included 

Close alliance and complete fusion with the poor peasants, concessions 
to and agreement with the middle peasants, ruthless suppression of the 
kulaks, those bloodsuckers, vampires, plunderers of the people and piofit- 
eers, who fatten on famine—such is the program of the elass-conscious 
worker Such is the policy of the working class 

Written m the first half of August 1918 
First published in 1925 

in a special edition by the Lcnm Institute 



SPEECH DELIVERED 
ON ^^RED OFFICERS’ DAY^^ 

No^EMBFR 24, 1918 


I greet you on behalf of the People’s Commissars (Lenin said) 
Whenever I ponder over the tasks of our army and Red officers, I recall 
an incident I witnessed in the train on the Finland Railway not so long 
ago 

I noticed that the people around me were smiling at something an old 
woman was saying, and 1 asked to have hei words translated This Fin¬ 
nish woman was comparing the old soldiets with the ic\olutJonaiy sol¬ 
diers, and she said that whereas the formei protected the inteiests of the 
bourgeoisie and the landlords, the latter protected the poor “Formally, 
the pool man had to pay heavily for c\ctv stick of wood he took without 
permission,” the old woman said “But when you meet a soldier in the 
woods nowadays he'll even give you a hand with your bundle of faggots 
You don’t have to feat the man with the gun any more,” she said 

In my opinion (Lenin continued), it would be hard to imagine any 
higher tribute to the Red At my than this 

Lenm went on to say that most of the old officers were the spoiled and 
depraved darling sons of capitalists, between whom and the private sol¬ 
dier there was nothing in common And now, therefore, m building 
our new army, we must draw our officers solely from the ranks of the 
people Only Red Officeis will enjoy ptcstigc among the soldiers and will 
be able to strengthen Socialism m our army Such an army will be 
invincible 

Izvestia No 258, 

November 26, 1918 
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I HE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION AND THE 
RENEGADE KAUTSKY 


PREFACE 


Kautbky’s pamphlet. The Dictatorship of the Piolctanai, lectnily 
published in Vienna (Wicii, 1918, Ignaz Brand, 63 pp ) is a very staking 
example of that complete and ignominious bankruptcy of the Second 
International which all honest Socialists in all countries have been talk¬ 
ing about for a long time The proletarian icvolution is now becoming 
a piactical issue in a number of countries, and an examination of Kautsky’s 
renegade sophistries and complete abjuration of Marxism is therefore es¬ 
sential 

First of all, however, it is important to point out that the present Wi-itci 
has had numerous occasions, from the veiy beginning of the war, to tefci 
to Kautskyrupture with Marxism A number of articles published in 
the couise of 1914-16 in the Soisml-Demolcrat and the Komrnimist^ issued 
abroad, dealt with this subject These articles were afterwards collected 
and published by the Petrograd Soviet under the tit\e Against the Streamy 
by G Zinoviev and N Lenin (Petrograd, 1918, 550 pp ) In a pamphlet 
published in Geneva in 1915 and simultaneously translated into Ger¬ 
man and French I wrote about “Kautskyism"’ as follows 

“Kautsky, the greatest authority of the Second International, 
represents the most typical and striking example of how lip service 
to Marxism has in reality led to its transformation into‘Struveism' 
or ‘Brentanoism* [that is, into a liberal bourgeois doctrine, which 
recognizes a non-revolutionary ‘class* struggle of the proletariat, 
most strikingly expressed by the Russian writer Struve and the 
German economist Brentano] Plekhanov is a similar example Those 
people castrate Marxism, they purge it, by means of obvious soph¬ 
isms, of its revolutionary living soul, they recognize in Marxistn 
everything except revolutionary means of struggle, except the advo¬ 
cacy of, and the preparation for, such struggle, and the education 
of the masses in this direction Kautsky quite meamnglessly ‘recon¬ 
ciles* the fundamental idea of social-chauvinism, the defence of 
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the fatherland in this war, with a diplomatic sham concession to 
the Left, such as abstaining from voting appropriations, verbal 
expression of opposition, etc. Kautsky, who in 1909 wrote a book 
predicting the approach of a revolutionary period and discussing 
the relation between war and revolution, Kautsky, who in 1912 
signed the Basle Manifesto on revolutionary utilization of the 
coming war, now justifies and embellishes social-chauvinism m every 
way Like Plekhanov, he joins the bourgeoisie in ridiculing the 
very idea of revolution, in repudiating every step towards imme¬ 
diate revolutionary struggle. 

‘The working class cannot realize its revolutionary role, which 
IS of world significance, otherwise than by waging a merciless 
war against this desertion of principles, this supineness, this ser¬ 
vility to opportunism and this unexampled theoretical vulgariza¬ 
tion of Marxism Kautskyism is not an accident but a social 
product of the contradictions within the Second International 
which combined faithfulness to Marxism in words with submission 
to opportunism in deeds ” [Soernhsm and liar, by G Zinoviev 
and N Lenin, Geneva, 1915, pp 13-14 ) 

Again, in my book. Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,V!\iiQh 
was written in 1916 and published in Petrograd in 1917, I examined in 
detail the theoJctical fallacy of all Kautsky s arguments about imperial¬ 
ism I quoted Kautsky's defimtion of imperialism “Imperialism is a 
product of highly developed industrial capitalism It consists in the striv¬ 
ing of every industrial capitalist nation to bring under its control or to 
annex increasingly big agrarian [Kautsky’s italics] regions irrespective 
of what nations inhabit those regions ” I showed how utterly incorrect 
this definition was, and how it was “adapted” to the glossing over of the 
most profound contradictions of imperialism, and then to reconciliation 
with opportunism I gave my own definition of imperialism “Imperialism 
IS capitalism in that stage of development in which the dominance of 
monopolies and finance capital has established itself, in which the export 
of capital has acquired pronounced importance, in which the division 
of the world among the international trusts has begun, in which the di¬ 
vision of all tcriitories of the globe among the great capitalist powers 
has been completed ” I showed that Kautsky’s critique of imperialism is 
at an even lower level than the bourgeois, philistine critique. 

Finally, in August and September 1917—that is, before the proletarian 
revolution in Russia (October 25 [November 7], 1917)—I wrote a brochure 
(published in Petrograd at the beginning of 1918) entitled The State and 
Reiolniion The Marxist Doctrme of the State and the Tasks of the Prole* 
tariat in the Revolution In Chapter VI of this book, entitled “The Vulgari¬ 
zation of Marxism by the Opportunists,I devoted special attention to 
Kautsky, showing that he had completely distorted Marxes doctrine trim- 
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ming It up to appear like opportunism, and that he had ^‘repudiated 
the revolution in deeds, while accepting it in words ” 

In substance, the chief theoretical mistake Kautsky makes in his pam¬ 
phlet on the dictatorship of the proletariat is precisely those opportunist 
distortions of Marx's doctrine of the state which I have exposed in detail 
in my pamphlet, The State and Revolution 

It was necessary to make these preliminary observations for they 
show that I had openly accused Kautsky of being a lencgade long before 
the Bolsheviks assumed state power and were condemned by him on that 
account 

HOW KAUTSKY TRANSFORMED MARX INTO A COMMON OR 
GARDEN LIBERAL 

The fundamental question that Kautsky touches upon in his pamphlet 
IS the question of the root content of proletarian revolution, namely, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat This is a question that is of the greatest 
importance for all countries, especially for the advanced ones, especially 
for the belligerent countries, and especially at the piescnt time. One may 
say without fear of exaggeration that this is the most important problem 
of the entire proletarian class struggle Hence it is necessary to deal with 
It with particular attention 

Kautsky formulates the question as follows “The antithesis between the 
two Socialist trends” (? e , the Bolsheviks and the non-Bolsheviks) is 
“the antithesis between two radically different methods the democratic 
and the dictatorial” (p 3) 

Let us point out, in passing, that by calling the non-Bolsheviks in 
Russia, t e , the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, Socialists, 
Kautsky was guided by their appellation, that is, by a word, and not by 
the actual place they occupy in the struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie What an excellent interpretation and application of Marxism^ 
But of this more anon 

At present we must deal with the main point, viz , with Kautsky 
great discovery of the “fundamental antithesis” between the “democratic 
and dictatorial methods ”That is the crux of the matter, that is the essence 
of Kautsky’s pamphlet And it is such a monstrous theoretical muddle, 
such a complete renunciation of Marxism, that Kautsky, it must be con¬ 
fessed, has far excelled Bernstein 

The question of the dictatorship of the proletariat is a question of the 
relation between the proletarian state and the bourgeois state, between 
proletarian democracy and bourgeois democracy One would think that 
this was as plain as noonday. But Kautsky, like a schoolmaster who has be¬ 
come as dry as dust from repeating the same old historical textbooks, per¬ 
sistently turns his back on the twentieth century and his face to the eight- 
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and for the hundredth time, in a 
the cud over the relation betwc 
and mediaevalism. 
positively like chewing rags in one’s sleep! 

What a hck of understanding of the fitness of things ' One cannot help 
smiling at Kautsky’s efforts to make it appear that thcie are people who 
preach ‘ contempt for democracy ” (p 11) and so forth It is by such twaddle 
that Kautsky has to gloss ovei and confuse the question at issue, for he 
forniuliitch It in the manner of the libeials, speaks about democracy jn 
geneial, and not of bourgeois democracy, he even aioids using this prease, 
class term, and, instead, tries to speak about “pic-Socialist” democracy 
This ^xmdbag devotes almost a third of his pamphlet, twenty pages out 
of a total ot sixty-threc, to this tv. addle, which is so agiccable to the bout- 
gcoisie, for it is tantamount to embelli'^hmg bourgeois democracy, and 
obscutes the question of the pioletaiian icvolution 

But, after all, the title of Kaiitsk)’s pamphlet is The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat Lv^cr^body knows that this is the essence of Marxes doc¬ 
trine, and after a lot of itrclc\ant twaddle Kautsky was fibhged to quote 
Marx’s words on the dictatotship of the piolctaiiat 

But the miif in which he, the ‘‘Marxist,'’ did so was simply fucical 
Listen to this 

“This view” (which Kautsky dubs “contempt for dcmociacy”) “rests 
upon a single word of KarlMarx’s ” Ihis is what Kautsky literally says 
on page 20 And on page 60 the same thing is even repeated in the form 
that they (the Bolsheviks) “opportunely recalled the little word” (that 
IS literally what he sa^s—“about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which Marx once used m 1875 in a letter ” 

Jleie IS Marx’s “little word” 

“Between capitalist and Communist society lies the period 
of the levolutionarv transformation of the one into the other There 
cortesponds to this also a political transition period in which the 
state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat 

Fust of all, to call this cclcbiated aigunient of Marx s, which sums 
up the wdx)le of his revolutionary teaching, “a single woid” and even a 
“little word,” IS an insult to and complete renunciation of Marxism It 
must not be foigotten that Kautsky knows Marx almost by heart, and, 
judging by all he has written, he has m his desk, or in his head, a number 
of pigeon-holes in which all that was ever written by Marx is carefully 
filed so as to be ready at hand for quotation Kautsky cannot but know 
that both Marx and Engels, in their letters as w'^e 11 as m their published 

* Cf , Karl Marx, Selected Works, tng ed , Vol II, p 577—Marx’s letter to 
Wilhelm Brackc of May 5, 1875 {Critique oj the Qoiha Program), — Ed 
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works, repeatedly spoke about the dictatorship of the proletariat, espe¬ 
cially both before and after the Pans Commune Kautsky cannot but 
know that the formula “dictatorship of the proletariat” is but a more his¬ 
torically concrete and more scientifically exact formulation the pro¬ 
letariat’s task of “smashing” the bourgeois state machine, about which 
Marx and Engels, in summing up the experience of the Revolution of 18^i8, 
and, still more so, of 1871, spoke for forty years^ between 1852 and 1891 
How IS this monstrous distortionof Marxism by thatMarMst bookworm 
Kautsky, to be explained^ As far as the philosophical loots of this phenom^ 
enon are concerned, it amounts to the substitution of eclecticism and 
sophistry tor dialectics Kautsky is a past master in thi ^ori of substi¬ 
tution Regarded from the standpoint of practical polities, it imounts 
to subserviency to the opportunists, that is, in the long nii^ to the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

Since the outbreak of the war, Kautsky has made incrersingl) tapni 
progress in this art of being aMaixist in v\ords and a lackey of the bour¬ 
geoisie in deeds, until he has attained virtuosity in it 

One becomes still more convinced of this when one examines the re¬ 
markable way in which Kautsky “interprets” Marx’s “little word,” the 
dictatorship of the proletariat Listen 

“Marx, unfortunately, neglected to show Ub moic precisely how 
he concened this dictatorship ” (This is the utterly mendacious 
phrase of a renegade, for Marx and Engels gave us quite a number 
of most precise indications, which Kautsky, the Marxist bookworm, 
has deliberately ignored ) “Literally, the word dictatorship means 
the abolition of democracy But, of course, taken literally, this 
word also means the undivided rule of a single individual unre¬ 
stricted by any laws—an autocracy, which differs from despotism 
only in the fact that it is not regarded as a permanent state insti¬ 
tution, but as a transitory emergency measure 

“The term, ‘dictatorship of the proletariat,’ hence, not the dic¬ 
tatorship of a single individual, but of a class, ipso facto precludes 
the possibility that Marx in this connection had in mind a dicta¬ 
torship in the literal sense of the term 

“He speaks here not of a form of goverumg^ but of a condition, 
which must necessarily arise wherever the ptoletanat has captured 
political power That Marx did not have m mind a form of govern¬ 
ing IS proved by the fact that he was of the opinion that in England 
and America the transition might take place peacefully, i e , 
in a democratic way ” (P 20 ) 

I have deliberately quoted this argument in full in order that the read¬ 
er may clearly see the method Kautsky the “theoretician” employs 
Kautsky chose to approach the question in such a way as to begin with 
a definition of the “word” dictatorship. 
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Very well. Everyone has a sacred right to approach a question in what¬ 
ever way he pleases. One must only distinguish a serious and honest approach 
rom a dishonest one. Anyone who wanted to be serious in approaching 
this question in this way ought to have given his own definition of the 
word.” Then the question would have been put fairly and squarely But 
Kautsky does not do that. “Literally,” he writes, “the word dictatorship 
means the abolition of democracy,” ^ 

In the first place, this is not a definition If Kautsky wanted to avoid giv¬ 
ing a definition of the concept dictatorship, why did he choose this partic- 
ular approach to the question^ 

Secondly, it is obviously wrong A liberal naturally speaks of ‘‘democ¬ 
racy” in general, but a Marxist will never forget to ask “for what class^” 
Everyone knows, for instance (and Kautsky the “historian” knows it too), 
that rebellions, or even strong ferment, among the slaves in antique times at 
once revealed the fact that the antique state was essentially a d'lctatorsh'ip 
of the slave-0 Tinners Did this dictatorship abolish democracy among ^ and 
foTy the slave-owners'^ Everybody knows that it did not 

Kautsky the “Marxist” said this monstrously absurd and untrue thing 
because he ^^jorgoV^ the class struggle 

In order to transform Kautsky’s liberal and lying asscition into a Marx¬ 
ian and true one, one must say dictatorship does not necessarily mean 
the abolition of democracy for the class that exercises the dictatorship o\cr 
the other classes, but it certainly docs mean the abolition (or very material 
restriction, which is also a form of abolition) of democracy^ for the class 
over which, or against which, the dictatorship is exercised 

But, however true this assertion may be, it does not give a definition 
of dictatorship 

Let us examine Kautsky’s next sentence 

“But, of course, taken literally, this word also means the undi¬ 
vided rule of a single individual unrestricted by any laws ” 

Like a blind puppy casually sniffing first in one direction and then in 
another, Kautsky accidentally stumbled upon one true idea (namely, that 
dictatorship is rule unrestricted by any laws), nevertheless^ he failed to give 
a definition of dictatoiship, and, moicover, he gave vent to an ob\ious his¬ 
torical falsehood, viz , that dictatorship means the rule of a single person 
This is even giammatically incorrect, since dictatorship may also be exer¬ 
cised by a handful of persons, or by an oligarchy, or by a class, etc 

Kautsky then goes on to point out the difference between dictatorship 
and despotism, but, although what he says is obviously incorrect, we shall 
not duell upon it, as it is wbolly irrelevant to the question that interests us. 
Everyone knows Kautsky’s piopensity to turn from the twentieth century 
to the eighteenth, and from the eighteenth century to classical antiquity, 
and I hope that the German proletariat, after it has established its dic¬ 
tatorship, will bear this propensity of his in mmd and appoint him, say. 
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teacher of ancient history at some high school. To try to evade a definition 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat by philosophizing about despotism is 
either crass stupidity or very clumsy trickery 

As a result, we find that, having undertaken to discuss the diet .oiship, 
Kautsky rattled off a great deal that is obviously untrue, but ha> not 
given a definition! Yet, without trusting to his mental faculties, he might 
have had recourse to his memory and extracted from his ‘^pigeon-holes” all 
those instances in which Marx speaks of dictatorship Had he done so, he 
would certainly have arrived either at the following definition o’ it one in 
the main coinciding \^ith it 

Dictatorship is rule based directly upon force and unrestricted by any 
laws 

The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is rule won and main¬ 
tained by the use of violence by the prolctai lat against the bourgLoisie, rub 
that is unrestricted by anv laws 

And this simple truth, a truth tint is as plain as noonday to evxiy class¬ 
conscious worker (leprescnting the masses, and not an upper stratum of 
pctty-bourgeois scoundrels who have been bribed by the capitalists, such 
as are the social-imperialists of all countues), this truth, which is obvious to 
every tepre^^entative of the exploited classes that are fighting for their eman¬ 
cipation, this truth, which is indisputable for every Marxist, has to be “ex¬ 
torted by main force'* from the most learned Mr. Kautsky. How is it to be 
explained^ Simply by that spirit of servility with which the leaders of the 
Second International, who have become contemptible sycophants in the 
Service of the bourgeoisie, have become imbued 

Kautsky first committed a subterfuge by proclaiming the obvious non¬ 
sense that the word dictatorship, in its literal sense, means the dictatorship 
of a single person,and then, on the sti ength of this subterfuge!— he declared 
that Marx's words about the dictatorship of a class were not meant in the 
literal sense (but in one in which dictatorship does not imply revolutionary 
violence, but “the peaceful winning of a majority under bourgeois”—mark 
you—democracy). 

One must, if you please, distinguish between a “condition” and a “form 
of governing”! A wonderfully profound distinction, it is like drawing a dis¬ 
tinction between the stupid “condition” of a man who reasons foolishly and 
the “form” of his stupidity! 

Kautsky jiTids it necessary to interpret dictatorship as a “condition of 
rulership” (this is the literal expression he uses on the very next page, p 21), 
because then revolutionary violence^ and violent revolution, disappear The 
“condition of rulership” is a condition in which any majority finds itself 
under . . “democracy ” Thanks to sucli a fraudulent trick, revolution 
happily disappears 

But the trick is too crude and will not save Kautsky One cannot do away 
with the fact that dictatorship presupposes and implies a “condition,” one 
So disagreeable to all TQncg 2 idcs,oirevolutiomryviolenceo(oiicc\ 2 iSs against 
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another The absurdity of drawing a distinction between a “condition” and 
a ‘Torm of government” becomes patent To speak of forms of government 
in this connection is trebly stupid, for every schoolboy knows that monar¬ 
chy and republic are two different forms of government It must be explained 
to Mr Kautsky that both the'^^e forms of government, like all transition¬ 
al “forms of governing” under capitalism, are but so many varieties of 
the bourgeois state^ that is, of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie 

Lastly, to speak of forms of government is not only a stupid, but also a 
very crude falsification of Mai x, who was very clearly speaking here of this 
or that form or t)pc of state ^ and not of foims of government 

The proletarian revolution is impossible without the forcible destruc- 
tionof the bourgeois state machine and the substitution for it of a new one 
which, in the words of Lngels, is “no longer a state in the piopcr sense 
of the word ” 

But Kautsky finds it necessary to gloss this ovet and to lie—his renegade 
position demands it 

See to what misetable evasions he resorts 

First evasion “That Matx did not have in mind a form of governing is 
pioved by the fact that he was of the opinion that in England and America 
a peaceful revolution was possible, i e , by democratic means ” 

The foum of government has nothing to do with the ease here, foi there 
are monarchies which are not typical of the bourgeois state, such, tor in¬ 
stance, as have no military, and there arc lepublics which arc quite typical, 
such, for instance, as ha\e a militaiy and a buieaucracy This is a univer¬ 
sally known histoiical and political tact, and Kautsky will not succeed in 
falsifying it 

If Kautsky had wanted to argue in a serious and honest manner he would 
have asked himself aie there historical laws of revolution which know of 
no exception^ And the reply would have been no, there are no such laws 
Such laws only apply to the t} pical, to whatMarxonce termed the “ideal/’ 
meaning average, normal, typical capitalism 

Further, was there in the ’seventies anything which made England and 
America exceptional in legard to what we are 7iow discussing'^ It will be ob¬ 
vious to anyone at all familiar with the requirements of science in the do¬ 
main of historv that this question must be put. To fail to put it is tanta¬ 
mount to falsifying science, to engaging in sophistry And, the question 
having been put, there can be no doubt as to the reply the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat is violence against the bourgeoisie, and the 
necessity for such violence is particularly created, as Marx and Engels have 
repeatedly explained m detail (especially in The Civil War in France and 
in the preface to it), by the existence of a military and a bureaucracy But 
It IS precisely these institutions that were n o n-e x i s t e n t in England 
and America in the 1870’s, when Marx made his observations (they do 
exist in England and in America now) 
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Kautbky has to be dishonest literally at every step to cover up his rene- 

gacyl 

And note how he inadvertently betiayed the cloven hoof, he wiote 
“peacefully,” i e , in 2i democratic wayl^ 

In defining dictatorship, Kautsky tried his utmost to conceal fiom the 
reader the fundamental symptom of this concept, namely, revolutionary 
violence But now the truth is out it is a question of the contrast between 
peaceful and violent revolutions. 

That IS where the trouble lies Kautsky had to resort to all these eva¬ 
sions, sophistries and fraudulent falsihcations onl^ in order to dissociate 
himself from violent revolution, and to conceal his reiiuncMthin of it, his 
desertion to the libeial labour policy, t e , to the side oi the bourgeoisie 
That IS where the trouble lies 

Kautsky the “historian” so shamelessly falsifies history that he fotgets 
the fundamental fact that pre-monopoly capitalism—vhich readud it^ 
/enith actually in the 1870’s—was by virtue of its fundamental ccoinmiu 
tiaits (which were most typical in England and America) distinguished by 
a, relatively speaking, maximum attachment for peace and freedom Impe- 
iialism, on the other hand, ? e , monopoly capitalism, which finally ma¬ 
tured only in the twentieth century, is, by \iitue of its fundamental cco- 
nomic traits, distinguished by a minimum attachment for peace and free¬ 
dom, and by a maximum and universal development of militarism To 
“fail to notice” this in discussing the extent to which a peaceful or violent 
levolution is typical or probable is to stoop to the position of a common oi 
garden lackey of the bouigcoisie 

Second evasion The Pans G^mmunc was a dictatorship of the proletaii- 
at, but It was elected by universal 3igc (the bourgeoisie not being de¬ 
prived of the franchise), ^ e , ^^democratically ” And Kautsky says elatedly 
“ The dictatorship of the pioletariat, for him [Maix] is a condition 
which necessarily follows from pure democracy, if the proletariat represents 
the majority” {hei uher rviegendem Proletariat, p 21) 

This argument of Kautsky^s is so amusing that one truly suffers from a 
veritable embarras de richesses (an embarrassment due to the wealth of replies 
that can be made to it) Firstly, it is well known that the flower, the General 
Staff, the upper strata of the bourgeoisie had fled from Pans to Versailles 
In Versailles there was the “Socialist” Louis Blanc—which, by the way, 
proves the falsity of Kautsky’s assertion that “all trends” of Socialism took 
part in the Pans Commune Is it not ridiculous to represent the division of 
the inhabitants of Pans into two belligerent camps, in one of which the en¬ 
tire militant and politically active section of the bourgeoisie was concen- 
trated, as “pure democracy,” with “universal suffrage”^ 

Secondly, the Pans Commune waged war against Versailles as the work¬ 
ers ’ government of France did against the bourgeois government What 
has “pure democracy” and “universal suffrage” got to do with it, when Par¬ 
is was deciding the fate of France^ When Marx expressed the opinion that 
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the Pans G 3 mmune had committed a mistake in failing to seize the bank, 
which belonged to the whole of France, did he proceed from the principles 
and practice of ‘‘pure democracy”^ 

Really, Kautsky must be writing in a country where the people are for¬ 
bidden by the police to laugh ‘hn crowds,’' otherwise Kautsky would have 
been killed by ridicule 

Thirdly, I would respectfully remind Mr Kautsky, who knows Marx and 
Engels by heart, of the following appreciation of the Pans GDmmune given 
by Engels from the point of view of—“pure democracy” 

‘‘Have these gentlemen [the anti-authoritarians] ever seen a rev¬ 
olution^ A revolution is undoubtedly the most authoritarian thing 
there is, an act whereby one part of the population imposes its will 
upon the other part by means of rifles, bayonets and cannon, all 
very authoritarian means, and the victorious party must perforce 
maintain its rule by means of the terror which its arms inspire in the 
reactionaries Would the Pans Commune have lasted a single day if 
It had not made use of the authority of the armed people against the 
bourgeoisie^ Should we not, on the contrary, reproach it for having 
made too little use of this authority^”* 

Here you have your “pure democracy”! How Engels would have ridi¬ 
culed tne vulgar petty bourgeois, the “Social-Democrat” (in the French 
sense of the 'forties and the general European sense of 1914-18), who took it 
into his head to talk about “pure democracy” in a society divided into 
classes! 

But enough It is impossible to enumerate all the absurdities Kautsky 
goes to the length of, since every phrase he utters is a bottomless pit of 
renegacy 

Marx and Engels analysed the Paris Commune in a most detailed man¬ 
ner and showed that its merit lies in its attempt to smashy to break up the 
“ready-made state machinery ” Marx and Engels considered this conclusion 
to be so important that this was the only amendment they introduced in 
1872 in the (in part) “obsolete” program** of the Communist Manifesto, 
Marx and Engels showed that the Pans Commune had abolished the army 
ar\d the bureaucracy, had ?ihohshcd‘parliamentarism, h. 2 .d destroyed‘^that 
parasitic excrescence, the state,” etc , but the sage Kautsky, donning his 
nightcap, repeats the fairy-tale about “pure democracy,” which has been 
told a thousand times by liberal professors 

Not without reason did Rosa Luxemburg declare, on August 4, 1914, 
that German Social-Democracy was now a stinking corpse 

* 0/ , F Engels, Vber das Antontdtsprtnzip, Neue Zeit^ 1913 14, Vol, T, 
p 39 —Ed 

** Lenin refers here to the following passage in the preface to the German 
edition of the Mamjesto of the Communist Party of 1872 “ in view of the prac¬ 
tical experience gained, fitst m the February Revolution, and then, still more. 
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Third evasion ‘*When we speak of the dictatoiship as a foim of govern¬ 
ment we cannot speak of the dictatorship of a class, since a class, as we have 
already pointed out, can only rule but not govern . ” It is “organiza- 

tions'' or “parties” that govern I 

That is a muddle, a sheer muddle, Mr. “Muddle Counsellor,” Dictatoi¬ 
ship IS not a “form of government”, that is ridiculous nonsense And Marx 
docs not speak of the form of government, but of the form or type of state 
That IS something altogether different. It is altogether wiong, also, to say 
that a class cannot govern, such an absurdity could only have been uttered 
by a “parliamentary cretin,” who sees nothing but bourgeois pailiaments 
and notices nothing but “ruling parties ” Any Eutopean country will pro¬ 
vide Kautsky with examples of government by a lulmg class^ for instance 
by the landlords in the Middle Ages, in spite of their insufficient organi¬ 
zation 

To sum up Kautsky has in a most unparalleled manner distorted the 
concept dictatorship of the proletariat, and has transformed Maix into a 
common or garden liberal, that is, he himself has sunk to the level of a lib¬ 
eral who utters banal phrases about “pure democtacy,” embellishing and 
glossing over the class content of bourgeois democracy, and shrinking, 
above all, ftomthe use of revolutionary violence by the oppressed class By 
so “interpreting” the concept “revolutionary dictatorship of the piolctaii- 
at” as to expunge the levolutionary violence of the oppressed class against 
Its oppiessors, Kautsky beat the woild recoul m the liberal distortion 
of Marx The renegade BcLnstein has pioved to be a meie puppy com- 
paied with the renegade Kautsky. 


BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIAN DEMOCRACY 

The question which Kautsky has so hopelessly muddled really stands 
as follows 

If we are not to mock at common sense and history, it is obvious that 
we cannot speak of “pure democracy” so long as dif^dcni classes exist, we 
can only speak of class democracy (Be it said in parenthesis that “pine de¬ 
mocracy” is not only an ignorant phrase, revealing a lack of understanding 
both of the class struggle and of the nature of the state, but also a thricc- 
hollow phiase, since in Communist society democracy will gradually 
change and become a habit, and finally wither away, but will never be “pure” 
democracy ) 

“Pure democracy” is the mendacious phrase of a liberal who wants to 

in the Pans Commune, where the proletan‘\t for the first time held political power 
for two whole months, this program has in some details become antiquated 
One thing especially was proved by the Commune, viz , that ‘the working class 
cannot simply lay hold of the teady-made state machinery, and wield it for its own 
purposes {Of , Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol I, p 190 ) — I^d 


24^796 
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fool the wotkcrs History knows of bouigeois demociacy which takes the 
place of feudalism, and of proletarian democracy which takes the place of 
bourgeois democracy 

When Kautsky devotes clo/cns of pages to ‘'pio\ing” that bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy IS progressive compared with mediaevalism, and that the piole- 
tariat must not fail to utili/c it in its struggle against the bouigeoisic, 
that in fact is )ust liberal twaddle intended to fool the woikcis This is a 
tiuisni, not only for educated Geimany, but also foi uneducated Russia 
Kautsky is simply throwing “learned” dust in the e>cs of the workers when, 
with a serious mien, he talks about Weitling and the Jesuits of Paraguay 
and many other things, hut avoids telling about the h o u i (j e o i s 
essence of contemporary, ? e , cafiiahsi democracy 

Kautsky takes fiom Marxism what is acceptable to the liberals, to the 
bourgeoisie (the criticism of the Middle Ages, and the progressive historic¬ 
al role of capitalism in general and of capitalist democracy in paiticulai), 
and discards, ignoies, glosses o\ci all that in Marxism which is n'tiacce'pi- 
able to the bourgeoisie (the levolutionaiy violence of the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie fot the latter’s destruction) That is why Kautsky, by 
virtue of his objective position and irrespective of what his subjectne 
convictions may be, irrevitably becomes a lackey of the bouigeoisie 

Bourgeois democracy, although a great historical advance in compari¬ 
son with nudiaevalism, neveithclcss remains, and under capitalism canrot 
but leiuain, lestrictcd, trurcated, false and hypocritical, a paradise for 
the rich and a snaie and a decepiion for the exploited, for the poor It is 
this simple truth, which forms an essential pait of Marx s teachings, that 
Kautsky the “Marxist” has failed to understand On this fundimcntal 
question Kautsky olfets “delights” fot the bouigcoisie, instead of a sci¬ 
entific criticism of those conditions which make all houigcois demociacy 
only a democracy for the rich 

l.et us lust recall to the mind of the most learned Mr Kautsky the theo¬ 
retical propositions of Marx and Engels which that “erudite” man has so 
disgiactfully ‘ forgotten” (in order to please the bouJgcoisie), and then ex¬ 
plain the question as popularly as possible 

Not only the ancient and feudal, but also the “modern lepiesentativc 
state IS a tool for the exploitation of wnigc labour by capital ” (Engels, m 
Ills woik on the state *) “As, theuioic, the state is only a tiansitional in¬ 
stitution which IS used in the struggle, in the lexolution, in order to hold 
dow none \ ad\eisai ics by fence, it is puie nonst nsc to talk of a free people’s 
slare\ xo long as the pi olctati u still ?/.sf s the state, it docs not use it in the 
interests of ficedom hut inoulei to hedd dowm its adveisaiies, and as soon 
as It becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as such ceases to exist ’ 
(Fngels, in his letten to Bebel, Maich 28, 1875 ) “In reality the state is noth- 

*( ! 'IdtP OiHjjn of till t'int'ifi/ Ptmth rioprfhf iimf the Sfuti, 

Cli irles 11 kett 1 «.] , Chici'^o, 190 2 pp 2o8 09 —/ </ 
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mg but a machine foi the suppression of one class by anothei, and indeed in 
the democratic republic no less than in the monatchy,” (Lngels, preface to 
Marx’s The Civil ^Vai in France ) Universal suffrage is ‘"an index ot the ma¬ 
turity of the \vorkiag class It cannot and nevei willhe anytlung moie in the 
modern state ’’ (Engels, in his work on the state ) Mr. Kautsky tediously 
chews the cud over the lust part of this proposition, whieh is acceptable to 
the bourgeoisie But as to the second part, which wc have italicized and 
which IS not acceptable to the bourgeoisie, the renegade K uitsky conven¬ 
iently omits It 1 

“The Commune was to be a working, not a parliamciitai y body, exc*' 
cutive and legislative at the same time . Instead of dv.eiding once 
in three or six years which member ol the ruling clrss Vvas to repre¬ 
sent and repress {yet-und the people in p ulurment, uni vet- 

sal suftrage was to serve the people, constituted inC(^mn u.res, as indi¬ 
vidual suttrage serves every other employer in the search lot the woik- 
menand managers in his business ’’(Marx, TfieCivil \\ ar in Fiatice ) 

Every one of these propositions, which ate well known to the most learned 
Ml Kautsky, is a slap in the face to him and lays bare his renegaey 
Nowhere in his pamphlet does Kautsky reveal rhe slightest understanding 
ol these truths. His whole pamphlet is a sheer mockery of MarxisnT 

Take the fundamental laws of modern states, take their administration, 
take the right of assembly, freedom of the pi ess, or “equality of all citizens 
before the law,” and you wiJl see at every step evidence of the hypoci-isy of 
bourgeois democracy with which every honest and class-conscious worker is 
tamiliar. There is not a single state, howexer democratic, which docs not 
contain loopholes or reservations in its constitution guaranteeing the hour- 
geoisic the possibility ot dispatching tioops against the workers, of pro- 
claiming martial law, and so forth, in case of a ‘‘violation of public order,” 
» e , in case the exploited class “violates” its position of slavery and tries te> 
behave in a non-slavish manner Kautsky shamelessly embellishes bourgeois 
democracy and omits to mention, for instance, how the most dcmocraiie 
and republican bourgeoisie of America or Switzerland deals with workers 
on strike. 

Oh, the wise and learned Kautsky remains silent about these things I 
That pundit and statesman does not realize that to remain silent on this 
matter is despicable He prefers to tcJl the workers nursery tales to the 
effect that democracy means “protecting the minority.” It is incredible, 
but It is a fact In the summer of this year of our Lord 1918, in the fifth year 
of the world imperialist slaughter and the strangulation of internationalist 
minorities e , those who have not despicably betrayed Socialism, like 
the Renaudels and Longuets, the Scheidemanns andKautskys, the Hender¬ 
sons and Webbs) in all “democraeiesof the world,” the learned Mr Kautsky 
sweetly sings the praises of “protection of the minority.” Those who are 
interested may read this on page 15 of Kautsky’s pamphlet. And on page 16 
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this learned individual tells you about the Whigs and Tories in England in 
the eighteenth century! 

Oh, wonderful erudition! Oh, refined servility to the bourgeoisie! Oh, 
civilized belly-crawling and boot-licking before the capitalists I If I were 
Krupp or Scheidemann, or Clemenceau or Rcnaudel, I uould pay Mr Kaut- 
sky millions, reward him with Judas kisses, praise him before the workers 
and urge “socialist umty” with '‘honourable” men like him To write 
pamphlets against the dictatorship of the pioletariat, to talk about 
the Whigs and Tones in England in the eighteenth century, to assert that 
democracy means “protecting the minority,” and remain silent about 
pogroms against internationalists m the “dcmociatic” lepublic of America 
—IS this not rcndciing lackey service to the bouigeoisie^ 

The learned Mr Kautsky has “forgotten”—accidentally, no doubt—a 
“bagatelle”, namely, that the ruling party in a boutgeois democracy ex¬ 
tends the protection of the minoiity only to another bourgeois party, while 
on all seriottSy profound and fundamental issues the prolctaiiat gets martial 
law or pogroms, instead of the “protection of the minority ” The more 
highly developed a demoaary the more imminent aie pogioms or civil mir 
in connection with any profound political divergence which is dangerous to the 
bourgeoisie The learned Mr Kautsky could have studied this “law” of 
bourgeois democracy in connection with the Dieyfus * affair in republican 
France, with the lynching of Negroes and inteinationalists in the democrat¬ 
ic republic of America, with the case of Ireland and Ulstei in democratic 
Britain, with the peisccution of the Bolsheviks and the organization of 
pogroms against them in Apiil 1917 in the democratic republic of Russia 
I have purposely chosen examples not only from the time of the war but 
also from pre-war time But mealy-mouthed Mr Kautsky is pleased to shut 
his eyes to these facts of the twentieth century, and instead to tell the work¬ 
ers wonderfully new, remarkably interesting, unusually edifying and in¬ 
credibly important things about the Whigs and Tones of the eighteenth 
century! 

Take the bourgeois parliament Can it be that learned Kautsky has nev¬ 
er heard that the more highly democracy is developed, the more the boui- 
geois parliaments are under the sway of the stock exchange and the bankers^ 
This, of course, docs not mean that we must not make use of bourgeois par¬ 
liaments (the Bolsheviks made better use of them than any other party in 
the world, for in 1912-14 we captured the entire workers^ curia in the 
Fourth Duma) But it does mean that only a liberal can forget the histor- 

* Dreyfus —a General Staff olTicer of the French army, a Jew by nationality, 
who was sentenced for life by a military tribunal in 1894 on a trumped up charge 
of treason The Socialuts and the more progressive bourgeois-democratic elements 
in France came out in defence of Dreyfus The struggle that ensued around the 
demand that the case be reconsidered was in actual fact a clash of arms between 
the republicans and the monarchists Under pressure of public opinion, as a result 
of a long and stubborn struggle, Dreyfus was pardoned and vindicated of the 
charge —Ed 
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teal limitations and conventional character of bourgeois parliamentarism 
as Kautsky does Even in the most democratic bourgeois state the oppressed 
masses at every step encounter the crying contradiction between the formal 
equality proclaimed by the “democracy” of the capitalists and the thou, 
sand and one real limitations and complications which turn the piolc- 
tarians into wage-slaves It is piecisely this contradiction that is opening 
the eyes of the masses to the rottenness, mendacity and hypocrisy of capi¬ 
talism It is this contradiction which the agitatois and propagandists of 
Socialism arc constantly showing up to the masses, in order to pepne them 
for revolution And now that the era of revolution has begun, Kautsky 
turns his back upon it and begins to extol the charms niorjlmnd I our- 
gcois democracy 1 

Proletarian democracy, of which Soviet government is one of the fotms, 
has brought a development and expansion of democracy hi Puerto unprece¬ 
dented in the world, precisely fot the vast majority of the population, for 
the exploited and working people To write a wdiole pamphlet about democ¬ 
racy, as Kautsky did, in which two pages arc devoted to dictatorship and 
scores to “pure democtacy,” and fad to notice this fact, means complete 
distoition of the subject in a liberal way 

Take foreign politics In no boingeois state, not even in the most dem¬ 
ocratic, are they conducted openly In all democratic countries—France, 
Switzerland, America, or England—the masses are deceived on an incom¬ 
parably wider scale and m a more subtle manner than in other countries 
The Soviet government has torn the veil of mystery from foreign politics 
in a revolutionary way Kautsky has not noticed this, he remains silent 
about it, although in the present era of piedatory wars and secret treaties 
for the “division of spheres of influence” 0 ^ the paititionof the world 
among the capitalist bandits) the subject is one of cardinal importance 
for on It depends the question of peace, the life and death of tens of mil¬ 
lions of people 

Take the organization of the state Kautsky clutches at all manner of 
“trifles,” down to the aigument that undei the Soviet constitution elections 
are “indirect,” but he misses the essence of the matter lie fails to see the 
class nature of the state apparatus, of the.machmery of state under bour¬ 
geois democracy the capitalists, by a thousand and one tucks—which are 
the more artful and effective the more “pure” democracy is developed— 
debar the masses fiom a share in the workof administration, from freedom 
of the press, the right of assembly, etc. The Soviet government is the first 
in the world (oi strictly speaking the second, because the Paris Commune 
began to do the same thing) to enhsf the masses, the exploited masses, in the 
work of administration For the toiling masses, participation in bourgeois 
parliaments (which never decide important questions under bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy, they are decided by the stock exchange and the banks) is hin¬ 
dered by a thousand and one obstacles, and the workers know and feel, see 
and realize perfectly well that the bourgeois parliaments are institutions 
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alien to them, imfivments for the oppression of the proletarians by the 
bourgeois, institutions of a hostile class, of an exploiting minority 

The Soviets arc the direct organi2:ation of the toiling and exploited 
masses themselves, which helps them to organize and administer the state 
themselves m cn t y possible way And in this it is the vanguard of the toil¬ 
ing and exploited, the urban proletariat, that enjoys the advantage, in that 
It \j^bcst organized by the large cntcrpiiscs, it is much easier for it to elect 
watch elections The Soviet organization automatically help^ to unite 
all the tollers and exploited round their vanguard, the proletai lat The old 
bourgeois appat atus—the burcaucracy^the privileges of wealth, of bourgeois 
education, of social connections, etc (which arc the moie vaiicd, the more 
highly bourgeois democracy is developed)—all this disappears undei the 
Soviet forms of oip inization Fuedom of the press ceases to he hvpocnsy, 
because the printing plants and stocks of paper aic taken away from tbc 
Iwirorcoisie The same thing applies to tbc best buildings, the palaces, the 
mansions and manor houses The Soviet government took thousands and 
thousands of the^^ebest buildings from the exploiters at one stroke, and in 
this way made tbc fight of assembh—wrtbout wdiicb democracy is a fraud— 
a million linus mote ^‘democratic ’’ Indirect elections to non-loeal Soviets 
make It casiei to Ivdd Congiesses of Soviets, tbe^ make tbc r'nfire appara¬ 
tus less cosiU, mole fl‘ xtblc, mole accessible to tile worker^ and peasants at 
a time when Itfe is seething and it is nccessaf\ to be able eery quickh to 
recall one *s locil deputy or to delegate him lo the general Tounrcss of So¬ 
viets 

Pioletaiiin dtmociacy is a million times mole democratic than any 
bourgeois dcmociac^, Soviet power is a million times'more democrat¬ 
ic than the most democratic bourgeois republic 

Only one w^bo deliberate]\ selves tlic boiitgeoisic or one who is politi¬ 
cal! V ss dcid as a doornail, who docs not see real life Fom behind the dusty 
pages of bourgeois books, wdio is thorougbl'^ imbued with bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic pre'‘iudtces, end tbcrcbv objectively becomes a lackey of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, eonlel have filled to see this 

Only one who is incapable of pie^evtivq the question fiom the point of 
view' of the oppics^((l classes could hive filled to sec this 

Is theic a single country in the world, even among the most democratic 
boutgeois countries, in which \\\(znveraqe ranl-and file w^'orkcr, the average 
rank-and-hlc rillaqr lahoinei ^ or \illagc scmi-proletanan gcncially (? e , 
the rcprcscntati\c of the oppicssed masses, the oxerw^hclming majority of 
the population), enjoys anything approaching such hherly of holding meet¬ 
ings m the best buddings, such hbeity to use the laigcst printing plants 
and bT<>gcst stocks of papci to express his ideas and to defend his intcfc^s, 
such hhntq to ptomotc men and women of his owm class to administer and 
to “run” the state, as in Soviet Russia^ 

It IS iidiculous to think that Mr Kautsky could find in any country 
even one well informed worker or agricultural labourer out of a thousand 
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who would have any doubts as to the reply to this question Instinctively, 
from heating fragments of admissions of the truth in the bourgeois press, 
the workers of the whole votld sympathi/:c with the Soviet Republic pre¬ 
cisely because they regard it as a 'pf ole tar lan a cl f7notr at y for the 

poor, and not a democracy foi the nch, as every bourgeois democracy, 
even the best, actually is 

We ate governed (and out state is ^hun’^) bv boutgeois butcaucrats, by 
bourgeois mcmbeis of pailiamcnt, by bouigcois judges—-such is the simple, 
obvious and indisputable tiuth, which tens and hundicds of millions of 
the exploited classes in all bouigeois eountiies, including the most demo- 
eiatic, know from ihcii living cxpcutncc, feel and ical’^e caci} day 

But m Russia the buicaueiatic maehine has been complLlL^ly smashed, 
1 a/cd to the ground, the old judges have all Iteeu sent pa^-kl^g, the liom- 
geois parliament has been dispersed—and/ro tnoie acce^sihlc upicscntation 
has been given to the woikeis and peasants, their Soviets have replaced 
the bureauci ats, or t h e i 7 Soviets conttol ihe bureaucrats, and their 
Soviets elect the judges This fact alone is enough to cause all iheuppie&scd 
classes to iccogni/e the Soviet government, that is, the present foiniof the 
dictatorship ot the puilctariat, as being a million times more democratic 
than the most deinociatic boutgeois republic 

Kautsk} docs not understand this truth, which is so obvious and intelli¬ 
gible to ever} woikei, because he has ‘Torgotten,” ^hiulcarned” to put the 
question, democrac) for ir h a t r 1 a s s 1 \l argues from the point of 
view of ^ ) non-class^ ot above-class^*) democracy He argues like 

Shylock my ''pound of flesh/’ and nothing else Fcjuality for all citizens— 
otherwise there is no democracy 

We must ask the learned "Marxist” and "Socialist” Kautsk} 

Can thcie be equality betw^een the exploited and the exploiters^ 

It IS monstrous, it is inciedible that one should have to put such a ques¬ 
tion in discussing a book written by the ideological leader of the Second 
International But "having put your hand to the plough, don’t look back,” 
and having undertaken to wiite about Kautsky, I must explain to the 
learned man why there can be no equality between the exploiters and the 
exploited 

C\N THERIv BE EQUAJ ITY BETWEEN 'IHE EXPLOITED AND 

THE EXPLOITERS^ 

Kautsky argues as follows 

1) "The exploiters bav^c always constituted only a small minority of the 
population” (p 14 of Kautsky’s pamphlet) 

That is certainly true Taking this as the staiting point, what should be 
the argument^ One may aigue in aMaixist, a Socialist wa), in which case 
one would take as the basis the relation between the exploited and the ex¬ 
ploiters Or one may argue in a liberal, a bourgeois-democratic way, and 
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an^thj^minotityrelation between the majority 

If we argue in a Marxist way, we must say the exploiters inevitably 
transform the state (we are speaking of democracy, i e ,one of the forms of 
the state) into an instrument for the rule of their class, of the exploitcis, 
over the exploited Hence, so long as theie are exploiters who rule the major¬ 
ity, the exploited, the dcmociatic state must inevitably be a dcmociacy 
for the cxploiteis. A state of the exploited must fundamentally differ from 
such a state, it must be a democracy fot the exploited, and a means of 
ihe rapfoite^s, and the suppiession of a class means inequality 
(or that class, Us exclusion fiom ‘‘democracy ” 

If wc argue in a liberal way, we must say the majority decides, the mi¬ 
nority submits Those who do not submit arc punished That is all Noth¬ 
ing need be said about the class character of the state in general, or of 
“pure democracy'’ in particular, because it is iriclevant, fur a majority is 
a majority and a minouty is a minouty A pound of flesh is a pound of 
flesh, and that is all there is to it 

And this is exactly the wa> Kaulsky aigues 

2) “Why should the rule of the proletariat assume, and necessarily as¬ 
sume, a form which is incompatible wuth democracy-"” (P 21 ) Then 
follows a very lengthy and \ciy verbose explanation, backed bv a quot¬ 
ation from Marx and the eleetion figures of the Pans Commune, to the effect 
that the proletai lat is in the majouty The conclusion is “A regime which is 
sostrongly lootedinthc masses has not the slightest reason for cncioaching 
upon democracy It cannot always dispense with Molence in cases when 
violence is employed to suppress democracy Violence can only be met 
with violence But a regime which knows that it has the support of the 
masses wnll employ violence only in order to 'pwteti democracy and not to 
(lestro 2 y it It would be simply suicidal if it attempted to destroy Us most le- 
liablc basis—universal suffrage, that deep source of mighty moral au¬ 
thority” (p 22) 

You see, the relation between the exploited and the exploiters has en¬ 
tirely vanished in Kautsky \ argument All that remains is majority in 
general, minority in general, democracy in general, the “pure democracy” 
with which wc are aheady familiar 

And all this, mark you, is said apropos of the Pans Coynmiine^ Wcwill 
quote Marx and Engels, by way of illustration, to show how they discuss the 
Subject of dictatorship, apiopos of the Pans Comrmine 

Marx: “ When the workers substitute their revolutionary 
dictatorship for the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie in order to 
break down the resistance of the bourgeoisie the workers invest 
the state with a revolutionary and transitional form ” 

Engels “ The victorious party [m a revolution] must maintain 
Its rule by means of the terror which its arms inspire in the reaction- 
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aries. Would the Pans Commune have lasted a single day if u had 
not made use of the authority of the armed people against the 
bourgeoisie^ Should \vc not, on the contrary, reproach it foi havin 
made too little use of this authority^ , ’’ 

Engds “As, therefore, the state is only a transitional lastuulion 
which IS used in the sttugglc, in the revolution, in oidci to hold do\ n 
one’s adversaries by force, it is pure nomense to talk of a f^ e 
people’s state, so long as the piolctanat still uses the state, ii uoes 
not use It in the interests of freedom but in order to holddown its 
adversaries, and as soon as it becomes possible pf 'ik ni fie^c’om 
the state as such ceases to exist ” 

Kautsky is as fat removed fiomMarx and Engels as heasen irom earth, 
as a liberal from a proletarian revolutionary 3 he pure demuci a j and • itu¬ 
ple “democracy” that Kautsky talks about is merely a pataphrase of Miv. 
“free people’s state,” i e ^ purenonsfn'ie Kautsky, w ith the learned air of a 
most learned armchair fool, or with the inroecnt air of a ten-}ear-old 
schoolgirl, asks wdry do wc need a dictatorship when wc ha\c a majoritr 
And Marx and Engels explain 

In order to break down the resistance of the bouigeoisie, 

In order to inspire the reactionaries with terror, 

In order to maintain the authority of the armed people against the bour¬ 
geoisie, 

In order that the proletariat may foicibly hold down its adveisaries 
But Kautsky does not understand these explanations Infatuated wnth the 
“purity” of democracy, blind to its bourgeois character, he “consistently” 
urges that the majority, since it is the majority, need not “break down 
the resistance” of the minority, nor “forcibly hold it down”—it is si.f- 
ficient to suppress cases of infringement of democracy Infatuated with 
the “purity” of democracy, Kautsky inachertcntly commits the same lit¬ 
tle error that all bouigeois democrats always commit, namely, he takes 
formal equality (which is nothing but a ftaud and hypoerisy^undcr 
capitalism) for actual equality Quite a bagitelle’ 

The exploiter and the exploited cannot be equal 
This truth, however unpleasant it may be to Kautsky, is ne\eitheless 
an essential part of Socialism 

Another truth there can be no real, actual eejuality until all 
possibility of the exploitation of one class by another has been 
destroyed 

The exploiters can be defeated at one stroke in the event of a success¬ 
ful uprising at the ccntie, or of a mutiny in the army But except in 
ver^ rare and special cases, the exploiters cannot be destroyed at one 
stroke. It is impossible to expropriate all the landlords and capitalists 
of a country of any size at one stroke Furthermore, expropriation alone, 
as a legal or political act, does not settle the matter by a long way, because 
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It IS neccssaty to depose the landlords and capitalists in actual fact, 
io replace then management of the factories and estates by \\orkcrs’ man¬ 
agement in actual fact There can be no equality between the exploit- 
eis—who fot many gcneiations have enjoyed education and the advant¬ 
ages and habits of wealth—and the exploited, the majority of whom even 
in the most advanced and most democratic Ixmrgeois republics arc 
downtrodden, backward, Ignorant, intimidated and disunited Foi along 
time aftci the re\olution the exploiteis inevitably continue to enjoy a 
uumbci of great piactical advantages they still have money (since it is 
impossible to abolish money all at once), some movable property—often 
fairly considerable, they still have various connections, habits of organ¬ 
ization and management, knowledge of all the ‘Sceiets” (eustoms, meth¬ 
ods, means and possibilities) of management, suptuot cdueation, close 
connections with the higher technical ptisonnel (who li\c and think like 
the bourgeoisie), ineompatably gicatci cxp^^riencc in the ail of vai 
(this is \ery important), and so on, and so forth 

If the exploiters aie defeated in one eountiy only—and this, of eouisc, 
IS the typical case, since a simultaneous revolution in a number of coun- 
tiies IS a lire exeeption —they sliJI lemain / than the exploited, 

for the Intel national connections of the exploiteis .iie enotmous The fact 
that a section of the exploited, or the least developed ^ceiionol the middle 
peasant, artisan and si mil at masses, may, and indeed do, follow the cx- 
ploitets has been ptoved hitheito h\ (iJl icvolulions, including the Com- 
mime (foi there weie also proletaiians among the VeisailJes Hoops, which 
the most learned Kautskv seems to have ‘Moigotlen”) 

In these cireumst inces, to assume tbit in a revolution which is at all 
profounel lad sctious the issue is deculed simply by the telation between 
the majority and the minoritv is the acme of stupielity, the stupid preju¬ 
dice of a common ot gaielcn liberal, an attempt to dccnie the v}a>iscs bv 
concealing from them a well established his tone il truth This histoiieal 
truth IS that m every piotound i:c\o]utloa, a pfoJonged^shtbhor 71 and des- 
pe'iaie resistance of the exploiters, w'ho fot i number of years enjoy im¬ 
portant practical advantages over the exploited, is the ? Never—except 
in the sentimental phantasies of the sentimental simpleton Kautsky— 
will the exploiteis submit to the dec’sionof the exploited majouty without 
making use of then advantages in a last dcspeiate battle, or series of 
battles 

The transition from capitalism to Communism icprcsents an entire 
historical epoch Until this epoch has terminated, the exploiters will 
incMtably cherish the hope of testoiation, and this hope will be converted 
into aitemph at restoration And after their fiist serious defeat, the oyer- 
thrown cxplorters—who had not expected then overthrow, never believed 
rt possible, never conceded the thought of it—will throw themselves with 
tenfold energy, with furious passion and hatred growm a hundredfold, 
into the battle fot the recovery of their lost “paiadise,’^ on behalf of 
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thtif faiuilics who hRcl been leading such a sweet and eas\ life and wboui 
now the ‘‘common herd” is condemning to rum and destitution (o to 

“eommon” work ) In the train of the capitalist exploitets will be found 

the broad masses of the petty bourgeoisie, with legatd to whom the his- 
totical expcricmc of cveiy country for decades testifies that the) \acillate 
.ind hesitate, one day matching behind the pioletanat and the next da^ 
t ikiiig flight at the difficulties of the rc\olution, that they become paniv^ 
stiicken at the fust defeat ot semi-dcfcat of the woikeis, grow nervous, 
jLin about aimlessl), snivel, and tush from one camp to the othei- just 
like oui Mensheviks and hocialist-Re\olutionauesi 

And m these circumstances, m an epoch of despetate acuie wai, when 
history has placed on the older of the day whethei age hmg pi i\ ikgcs 
are to be or not to be—at such a time to talk al^out ma]oiit\ an^ minout'' , 
about pure democlae^, about dictatoiohip being unneecssn^ -.lul d ( ut 
equality between the cxploitci. and the exploited’ \\ hat mfimte stupidn ^ 
and colossal philistinism arc needed for this’ 

But during the decades of compaiatucl) "peaceful” capitalism, be¬ 
tween 1871 and 1914, whole Augean stables ot philistinism, imbecilit>, 
and renegaey accumulated in the Socialist paities which were adapting 
themsches to opportunism 


The reader will ptobably have noticed that Kauisky, in the passage 
from his pamphlet quoted abo\e, speaks of an attempt to encroach upon 
universal suffrage (extolling it, by the wa), as a deep source of mighty 
moral authority, whereas Engels, a'i)'iO'po6 of the same Pans Commune 
and the same question of dictatorship, spoke of the authority of the armed 
people against the bourgeoisie—a veiy characteristic difference between 
the philistine’s and the revolutionaiy's views on “authority” ) 

It should be observed that the cjuestion of depriving the exploiters of 
the fianchise is purely a Russian question, and not a question of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat ingeneral Had Kautsky, casting aside hypocrisy, 
entitled his pamphlet Against the Bolsheviks, the title wwild have coires- 
ponded to the contents of the pamphlet, and Kautsky would have been 
justified in speaking directly about the franchise But Kautsky wanted 
to write primarily as a “theoretician ” He called his pamphlet the Die- 
tatorshi'p of the Proletariat—in gencial He speaks about the So\iets and 
about Russia specially only in the second part of the pamphlet, beginning 
with the fifth paragraph The subject dealt with in the first part (from which 
I took the c^uotation), is dernocnicy and diciaioishi^^ in g e n e i a I In 
speaking about the franchise, Kautsky betrayed himself as an opponent of 
the Bolsheviks who does not care a brass farthing for theory For theory, 
% e , the discussion of the general (and not the nationally specific) class ba¬ 
sis of democracy and dictatorship, ought to deal not with a special question, 
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such as the franchise, but with the general question of whether democracy 
can be 'preserved /o? the rich and ihe eocploitcrs in the historical period of the 
overthrow of the exploiters and the substitution of the state of the exploit¬ 
ed for the exploiters' state 

That is the only way a thcoictician can present the question 

We know the example of the Pans Commune, we know all that was said 
by the founders of Mai xism in connection with it and in reference to it On 
the basis of this matcMal I examined, foi example, the question of democracy 
4 ind dictatorship i n niy book,T^e State and Revolution, written before thcOc- 
t(^bct Revolution I did not say anf/thing at all about restiicting theft ^iiichisc 
And It must be said now that the question of restricting the franchise is a 
nationally specific and not a general question of the dictatorship One must 
study the questionof restricting the franchise in the light of the specific con 
ditions of the Russian re\olution and the specific path of its development 
This will be done later on in this pamphlet It would be a mistake, however, 
to guarantee in advance that the impending proletarian revolutions in 
Furopc will all, or the majority of them, be necessarily accompanied by 
restriction of the franchise for ^he bourgeoisie It may be so After our ex¬ 
perience of the u at and of the Russian revolution we can say that it proba¬ 
bly will be so, but It IS not absolutely necessary for the exercise of the dic¬ 
tatorship, It IS not an essential earmark of the logical concept “dictator¬ 
ship,” It does not enter as an essential condition in the historical and class 
concept “dictatorship ” 

The necessary earmark, the essential condition of dictatoiship, is the 
forcible suppiession of the exploiters as a class, and, consequently, the 
infringement of “pure democracy,” ? ^ , of equality and freedom for that 
class 

Only lu this way can the question be put theoretically And by failing 
to put the question thus, Kautsky showed that he opposes the Bolsheviks 
not as a theoretician, but as a sycophant of the opportunists and the hour 
geoisie 

In wdiich countiJcs, and given wliat special national features of this or 
that capitalism, democracy for the exploiters will be restricted, infringed 
upon (wholly or in part) is a question of the special national features of 
this or that capitalism, of this or that re^olutlon The theoretical question 
is an entirely different one, viz , is the dictatorship of the proletariat pos¬ 
sible mthout infringing democracy in relation to the eocploiiing class^ 

It IS precisely this question, the only theoretically important and essen¬ 
tial one, that Kaut'^ky has evaded He has quoted all sorts of passages 
from Marx and Engels, ejicept those which bear on this question, and which I 
quoted above 

Kautsky talks about everything, about everything that is acceptable 
to liberals and bourgeois democrats and doe'^ not go beyond their circle 
of ideas, but he does not talk about the mam thing, namely, the fact that 
the proletariat cannot achieve victory without breaking the resista'nce of 
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the bourgeoisie, mth}ut forcihhj su'ppressmg its enemmy and that, wheie 
there IS “forcible suppression,” where there is no “freedom,” there is, o/ 
rourse, no democracy. 

This Kautsky has not understood. 


We shall now examine the expci lence of the Russian ie\olut]on and that 
divergence between the Soviets of deputies and the Constituent Assembly 
which led to the dissolution of the latter and to the withdrawal of the 
franchise fiom the houtgeoisie 

THE SOVIETS DARE NOT BECOME STATE ORGANIZATIONS 

The Soviets aie the Russian form of the piolctarian dictatorship If a 
Marxist theoretician, writing a work on the dictatorship ot the proletaryc, 
had really studied the subject (and not met el y repeated the petty-bomgeois 
lamentations against dictatoiship, as Kautsky docs, repeating theMenshevik 
melodics) he would first of all have given a general definition of dictatorship, 
and would then have examined its peculiar national form, the Soviets, he 
would have given his critique of them as one of the forms of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat 

It goes without <;aying that nothing serIou^ could be expected from Kaut- 
sky after his liberal-like “interpretation” of Marx’s thcor)/ of the dictator¬ 
ship, but the manner in which he approached the question of what the 
Soviets are and the way he dealt with this question is highly characteristic. 

The Soviets, he says, recalling their rise in 1905, created “the most 
all-embracing [umfassendate] form of proletarian organization, for it em¬ 
braced all the wage workers” (p 31) In 1905 they were only lo^al bodies, 
in 1917 they became a national organization 

“The Soviet organization,” Kautsky continues, ^'has already 
a great and glorious histoiy behind it, and it has a still more mighty 
future before it, and not in Russia alone. It appears that everywhere 
the old methods of the economic and political stiugglc of the pro¬ 
letariat are inadequate [versageUy this German expiession is somewhat 
stronger than “inadequate” and somewhat weaker than “impotent”] 
against the gigantic economic and political forces which finance 
capital has at its disposal These old methods cannot be discarded 
they are still indispensable for normal times, but from time to 
time tasks arise which they cannot cope with, tasks that can be 
successful only as a result of a combination of all the political and 
economic instruments of force of the w^orking class” (p 32) 

Then follows a disquisition on the mass strike and on the “trade union 
bureaucracy”—which is no Jess necessary than the trade luiions—being 
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"‘useless foL ihe puipose of directing the mighty class battles that are more 
and more becoming the sign of the times 

“Thus/' Kautslv\ concludes, “the Soviet organization is one of 
the most impoitant phenomena of oui time It promises to acquire 
tlccisi\e ]mp()rtance m the gicat dccisnc battles between capital 
and labour towards wdiich wc aic marching 

“But ale we justified in demanding mote of the SoMets^ The 
Bolsheviks, aftei the Revolution of November [new style, or October, 
according to out style] 1917, secured in conjunction with the Left 
Socialist Re\olutJonaries a majoiity in the Russian Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies, and, after the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembh, they set out to tiansfoim the Soviets from a jmUtant 
oigannaiion of one c/oss, as the} had been till then, into a state 
organizfitiov They destroyed the democracy which tlie Russian 
people had won in the Mateh [new style, or Febiuai}, our style] 
Revolution In line with this, the Bolsheviks ha\e ceased to call 
themselves ^<ociul-Democrats They cill themsches Coinmnnists''^ 
(p 3^, Kautsky \ italics) 

'i li()S 5 . who lie familial with Russian Menshevik litet itute will at once 
see how slavishly Kautsky copies Mattov, Axelrod, Stein and Co Yes, 
“slavishly,” because Kautskr absurdly distorts the facts inoider topandet 
to Menshevik prejudices Kautsky did not take the tioublc, fot instance, to 
ask his informants (Stem of Berlin, oi Axeliod of Stockholm) iihcn the 
questions of changing the name of the Bolsheviks to Communists and of 
the impoitance of the So\iets as state organizations weie first raised Had 
Kautsky made this simple inquiry he would not have penned these laugh- 
tcr-pro\oking lines, fot both these questions were laised hv the Bolshe¬ 
viks Apiil 1017 y foi example, in my “Theses” of April 4, 1917, ? e , 
long hffore the Revolution of October 1917 (and, of coutsc, long before 
tbc dissolution of the Constituent Assembly on January 5, 1918) 

But the passage fiom Kautsky’s argument which I have just quoted 
in full repiescnts the of the whole c|uestion of tlie Soviets The crux is 
should the Soviets aspire to become slate organizations (in Apiil 1917 the 
Bolsheviks put forw ard the slogan “All Power to the Soviets I” and at the 
Bolshevik Patty Confeicnre held in the same month they declared that 
they Were not satisfied with a bourgeois parliamentary republic but de¬ 
manded a workets’ and peasants' lepublic of the Pans Commune type, or 
Soviet type), o) should the Soviets not strive for this, refrain from taking 
political power into then hands, rcfi am from becoming state organizations 
and remain the “militant orgamzat ons” of one “class” (as Martov ex¬ 
pressed It, plausibly concealing under this innocent wash the fact that under 
Menshevik leadership the Soviets were an instrument for Ike subjection of 
the workets to the bou^geoisiey 
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Kautsky slavishly repeats Martov’s words, picks out jiu^menls o£ the 
theoretical contioversy between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, 
and uncritically and senselessly transplants them to the general theoretical 
and geneial Euiopcan field The result is such a hodge-podge as to piosokc 
Homeric laughtci in every class comcious Russian woiker who hcais of 
these aigumeats of Kautsky’s 

And uhen \vc explain what the question at issue is, e\ei> worker in 
Rutopc (bailing a handful of mvetciatc socjal impellalists) will gicet 
Kautsky with a similar loar of laughter 

Kautsky has tendered Martov a backhanded seivice by reducing his 
mistake to an ob\ lous absuidity Let us see wInt Kautsky’s argument 
amounts to 

The So\ lets embtacc all wage wotkers Tlw old methods of ecommuc and 
political struggle of the pioletariat arc inadcqua tc against inancecapital 
The Soviets ha\e a gtcat lole to play in the future, and not only m Russia 
They will play a d cisue lo^e in great dccisnc liaitl^s hetween t ini- 
td and lahoui in huropc That is what Kautsky sa\s 

Excellent But will not tl e “dccisne battles between capital and la¬ 
bour ^ decide which ot the two classes w il 1 gam possession of the j ow^ei of 
stated 

Nothing ol the kind' Cjod foibid' 

Organisations which embiicc all the w ige workets ///?/>/ > o/ becoN " 
slate organtzafions in the ‘dccisne” bittles 

But what IS the stated 

The state is nothing but a michine foi the suppiession of one class 
hy anothei 

Thus, the oppicssed class, the \anguaid of all the toileis and exploited 
in modem society, must strive tow aids the “decisive battles between capital 
and laloui,” but not touch the machine by means of which capual 

suppresses labour'—It vinst not hicah up that machine''— It must notwnle 
use Its all embi acing otganii^ation/cu ihepwipo^e of mppicssing the ei- 
ploitf) s I 

Excellent, Mi Kautsky, magniiicent > “\\A” tccognizc the class snug¬ 
gle—in the same w^ay as all liberals lecognize it, ^ , without the o\er- 

throw of the boutgcoisic 

This IS wheic Kautsky’s complete ruptiue Loth with Marxism and 
with Socialism becomes obvious Practically, it is desertion to the campof 
the bourgeoisie, which is prepaied to concede everything except the trans- 
foimation of the otgani/ations of the class which it oppresses into state 
oiganizations Kautsky can no longer sa\ e his position of trying to recon¬ 
cile everything and of blushing aside all profound contradictions wuth 
mcie phrases 

Kautsky either rejects the transmissionof political power to the working 
class altogether, or he concedes that the working class may take over the 
old, bourgeois state machine, but he will not concede that it must break 
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It up, smash it, and replace it by a new, proletarian machine. Whichever 
way Kautsky’s arguments are "‘interpreted,’^ or “explained,” his rupture 
with Marxism and hi3 desertion to the bourgeoisie are obvious 

Already in The Commvmst Mmujesto, desciibing what sort of state the 
victorious working class needs, Marx wiote “a state, that is, the prole¬ 
tariat organized as the ruling class ” Now we have a man who claims to 
be still a Marxist coming foiw^ard and declaring that the proletariat, organ¬ 
ized to a man and waging the “decisive battle” against capital, not 

transfoim its class organization into a state organization! Here Kautsky 
has bctra}cd that “superstitious belief in the state” which in Germany, 
as Engels wiotc in 1891, “has been carriedovcr into the general conscious¬ 
ness of the bourgeoisie and even of many workers ” Workers, fight I—our 
philistine “agrees” to this (as every bourgeois “agrees,” since the workers 
arc fighting all the same, and the only thing to do is to devise means of 
blunting the edge of their sword)—fight, but don't dare mn\ Donh destroy 
the state machine of the houtgcoisie, don’t put the proletarian “state 
organization” in the place of the bourgeois “state organization”! 

Whoever sinceiely shares the Maixian view that the stale is nothing 
but a machine for the suppression of one class by another, and who has 
at aP reflected upon this truth, could never have icached the absurd 
conclusion that the pioletarian oiganizations capable of defeating finance 
capital must not transform themselves into state organizations It was this 
point that betrayed the petty bourgeois who bchexes that “after all is 
said and done” the state is something outside of class, or above class 
Indeed, why should the proletariat, “o?te classj" be permitted to wage 
determined war on capttaly which lules not only over the proletariat, but 
over the whole people, over the whole petty bourgeoisie, over the whole 
peasantry, yet this proletariat, this ''one dass," is not to be permitted to 
transfoim its oiganization into a state organization^ Because the petty 
bourgeois is ajiaid of the class struggle, and does not carry it to its logical 
conclusion, to its warn object 

Kautsky has got himself completely mixed up and has given himself 
away entirely Mark you, he himself admits that Europe is heading for 
decisive battles between capital and labour, and that the old methods 
of economic and political stiuggle of the proletariat are inadequate But 
these old methods were precisely the utilization of boingeois democracy 
It thercfoic follows^ 

But Kautsky was afiaid to think what follows 

Hence, only a reactionary, only an enemy of the working class, only 
a henchman of the bourgeoisie, can now turn his face to the obsolete past, 
paint the charms of bourgeois democracy and babble about pure democracy 
Bourgeois democracy Ti^as progressive compared with mediaevahsm, and 
it was necessary to utilize it But now it is inadequate for the working 
class Now we must look, not backward, but forward—to substituting 
proletarian democracy for bourgeois democracy And although the pre- 
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paratory work for the proletarian revolution, the formation and training 
of the proletarian army were possible (and necessary) mihin the frame- 
}pork of the bourgeois-democratic state, now that we have reached the stage 
of “decisive battles,” to confine the proletariat to this framework means 
betraying the cause of the proletariat, means being a renegade 

Kautsky has made himself particularly ridiculous by repeating Martov’s 
argument mthout rvoticing that in Martov's case this aigument was based 
on another argument which he, Kautsky, does not use I Martov said 
(and Kautsky repeats after him) that Russia is not yet ripe for Socialism, 
from which it logically follows that it is too early to transfoim the Soviets 
from organs of struggle into state organizations (read it is timely to trans¬ 
form the Soviets, with the assistance of the Menshevik leaders, into in¬ 
struments subjecting the workers to the imperialist bourgeoisie), Kaut¬ 
sky, however, cannot say outright that Europe is not ripe fo" Socialism 
In 1909, when he was not yet a renegade, he wrote that there was now no 
reason to fear a 'preinature revolution, that whoever renounced revolution 
for fear of defeat would be a traitor Kautsky does not dare renounce this 
outright And so we get the following absurdity, which utterly betrays the 
stupidity and cowardice of the petty bourgeois on the one hand, Europe is 
ripe for Socialism and is heading towards decisive battles between capital 
and labour, but, on the other hand, the fighting organization {t e , 
the organization which is formed, grows and becomes strong in battle), 
the organization of the proletariat, the vanguard and organizer, the leader 
of the oppressed, must not be transformed into a state organization! 


From the point of view of practical politics the idea that the Soviets 
are necessary as a fighting organization but must not be transformed into 
state organizations is even infinitely more absurd than from the point of 
view of theory Even in peace time, when there is no revolutionary situ¬ 
ation, the mass struggle of the workers against the capitalists—for instance, 
a mass strike—gives rise to great bitterness on both sides, to fierce passions 
in the struggle, the bourgeoisie constantly insisting that it remains and 
will remain “master in its own house,” etc. But in time of revolution, 
when political life reaches boiling point, an organization like the Soviets, 
which embraces all the workers in all branches of industry, all the soldiers, 
and all the toiling and poorest sections of the rural population—such an 
organization, of its own accord, in the course of the struggle, by the simple 
“logic” of attack and defence, comes inevitably to raise the question of po¬ 
wer point-blank The attempt to take up a middle position and to “reconcile” 
the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is sheer stupidity and is doomed to mi¬ 
serable failure That is what happened in Russia to the preachings of Martov 
and other Mensheviks, and that will inevitably happen in Germany and 
other countries if the Soviets succeed in developing on any wide scale. 
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manage to unite and become consolidated To say to the Soviets fight, 
but do not take the entire political power into jour hands, do not become 
state organizations—is tantamount to preaching class collaboration and 
“social peace” between the pioletariat and the bourgeoisie It is ridiculous 
even to think that such a position in the midst of fierce struggle could lead 
to anything but igrommious failure But it is Kautskj’s evcilasting fate 
to sit between two stools He pretends that he does i ot agree with the 
opportunists on anything in theory, but actually he agrees with them on 
evci}thing essential ^ , on eveiything that pertains to revolution), 
pract^cf' 


TUP CONSTITUENT zXSSEMBLY AND TPIE SOVIET REPUBLIC 

The ciucstion of the Constituent Assembly and its dispeisai by the 
Bolsheviks is the crux of Kautsky’s entire pamphlet He constantly reverts 
to It, and the whole of this literary produetion of the ideological leader 
of the Second International teems with innuendoes to the effect that the 
Bolsheviks have “destroyed democracy” (see one of the quotations from 
Kautsky above) 1 he question is really an interesting and important 
one, because the relation between bourgeois demociacj and pioletarian 
demoerrey here confronts the revolution in a practical foim Let us see 
how our “Marxist theoretician” has dealt with the question 

He quotes the “Theses on the Constituent Assembly,” which were writ¬ 
ten by me and published in the Pmvcla of December 26, 1917 One w^ould 
think that no better evidcnee of Kautsky’s serious approach to the subject, 
quoting as he does the documents, could be desired But observe how 
he quotes He docs not say that there were nineteen of these theses, he 
does not say that they dealt with the relation between the ordinary bour¬ 
geois republic, with a Constituent Assembly, and a Soviet republic, as 
well as with the history of the divergence in our revolution between the 
Constituent Assembly and the dictatorship of the prolctarrat Kautsky 
Ignores all that, and simply tells the reader that “two of them [of the theses] 
are particularly important”, one stating that a split occurred among the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries aftet the elections to the Constituent Assembly, 
but before it was convened (Kautsky does not mention that this was the 
fifth thesis), and the other, that the republic of Soviets is in general a high¬ 
er democratic form than the Constituent Assembly (Kautsky does not 
mention that this was the third thesis) 

And only from this third thesis does Kautsky quote a part in full, 
namely, the following passage 

“The republic of Soviets is not only the form of a higher type of 
democratic institution (as compared with the usual bourgeois republic 
crowned by a Constituent Assembly), but is the only form capable of secur- 
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Jiig the most painless* transition to Sotialism” (Kautsky omits the \tord 
“usual” and the introductory words of tlic thesis “lor the transition 
lioin thebouigcois to the Socialist order, ior_ the dictalotship of the piole- 

tiiiiat”) 

After quoting these woids, Kautsky, with magnilicent iionv, exclaims 
“It IS a pity that this conclusion was ariued at only aftei the 
Bolsheviks found themselves in the minority in the Constituent 
Assembly Before that no one bad demanded it more clamorously 
than IvCnin ” 

This IS litetally wltat Kaiitsk) sa)s on page >1 ot h’" h(>>k^ 

It IS positively a geml Only t s^copbint of the bouiti^LOisie could so 
misrepresent the t|ucstion as to giAc the tctedei ihe iinpi<-^-sion that ail 
the BolbhcMks’ talk about a highei ttpe of si ut was an ’n\e nlion whieh 
saw the light of day of la tl\ey tound thLmsei\LS in the lUi nity 'n Uil 
C onstituent Assembly^ ^ Such an infamous lie could onl} h L\e been uti md 
by a bcoundiel who his sold 1 iinsdf to the bouigcoi ic, oi, ^ hat is abso¬ 
lutely the same thing, wbo b is placed his tust in P Axeliod and is 
concealing the source ol his infotmation 

For everyone knows that on thexery da\ ot my aitual in Russia, on 
April 4, 1917, 1 publicly lead my thiscs m wdaieh I proclaimed ^he su- 
petJOiUy of the Pans Commune type ot state over the boutgcois parlia¬ 
mentary republic Aftciwards, I ? r pcfitcdl^ st^itcd this m print, as, fur 
instance, in a pamphlet on pohtieal pai ties,wInch w as tianslated into 
Fnglish and was published in Januuy 1918 in the. New York Eiriitug 
Post Moreover, the confeimiee of the Bo!slie\ik Party held at the end of 
April 1917 adopted a resolution to the elfect thxt a proletarian and peas¬ 
ant republic was superior to a bourgeois parliamentary republic, that 
our Party would not be satibiicd with the latter, and that the program 
of the Patty should be amended aeeotdingly 

In face of these facts, w liat name can be given to Kautsky s trick of assur¬ 
ing his German readers that 1 had been clamorously demanding the con- 
xocation of the Constituent Assembly, and that 1 began to ‘‘belittle” the 
honour and dignity of the Constituent Assembly after the Bolshe\ik> 
found themselves in the minority in it^ Plow can one excuse such a triek^**’*' 

♦Incident ill), Kiutsky, with in obvious ittcmpt at siicisin, rcpcUcdly quotes 
the expression ‘ most painless" transition, but is the shift misses us m irk, he \ few 
pages further on commits a slight foigcry and talscly quotes it as a “punless" 
transition! Of course, by such means it is easy to put any ibsuidity into the mouth 
of an opponent The forgery also facilu ites the evasion ol the substance of 
the argument, namely, that the most p unless transition to Soci ih:>m is possible 
only when all the poor are organized to a man (Soviets) and when the centr il state 
power (of the proletariat) helps to oigani/e them 

** “Political Parties in Russia and the Tasks of the Proletaiiu, ’ Leiun, ColUc- 
ted Works, Eng cd , Vol XX, Book I —Ed 

*** Incidentally, there are many Menshevik lies of this kind in Kautsky*s 
pamphlet! It is a lampoon written by a disgruntled Menshevik 
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By pleading that Kautsky did not know the facts^ if that is the case, why 
did he undertake to write about them^ Or why did he not honestly declare 
that he was writing on the strength of information supplied by the Men¬ 
sheviks Stem and P Axelrod and Co ^ By pretending to be objective, 
Kautsky wants to conceal his role as the servant of the Mensheviks, uho 
are disgruntled because they have been defeated 

But these are only the blossoms, the fruit is yet to come 
Let us assume that Kautsky uould not or could not obtain from 
his informants a translation of the Bolshevik resolutions and declarations 
on the question of whether they vould be satisfied with a bourgeois par¬ 
liamentary democratic republic or not Let us assume this, although it is 
incredible But Kautsky dneetJy mentions my theses of December 26, 1917 
on page 30 of his book 

Does he know these theses in full, or docs he know only what was trans¬ 
lated for him by Stem, Axelrod and Co ^ Kautsky quotes my third thesis 
on the fundamental question of whether the Bolsheviks, hefoie the elec¬ 
tions to the Constituent Assembly, regarded a Soviet republic as superior 
to a bourgeois republic, and whether they told the 'peo'ple that But 
he does not quote the second thesis. 

The second thesis leads as follows 

‘‘While demanding the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, 
revolutionary Social-Democracy has ever since the beginning of 
the revolution of 1917 repeafediij emphasized that a lepuhlic of Soviets 
IS a higher form of democracy than the usual bourgeois republic with 
a Constituent Assembly ” (My italics ) 

Tn order to represent the Bolsheviks as being devoid of all principles, 
as “revolutionary opportunists” (this is a term which Kautsky employs 
somewhere in his book, I forget in w’hich connection), Mr Kautsky has 
concealed fiom bus German reodeis the fact that the theses contain a direct 
reference to e p e a t e d^' declarations I 

Such are the petty, miserable and contemptible methods Mr Kautsky 
employs I That is the way he has evaded the theoretical question. 

Is It true or not that the bouigcois-democratic parliamentary republic 
IS ihfeuor to the Pans Commune or Soviet type of republic^ This is the 
crux of the question, and Kautsky has evaded it Kautsky has “forgotten’’ 
all that Marx said m his analysis of the Pans Commune He has also 
“forgotten” Engels’ letter to Bebel of March 28, 1875, m which Marx’s 
idea IS formulated m a particularly terse and cleat fashion. “The 
Commune was no longer a state m the proper sense of the word ” 

Plere is the most prominent theoretician of the Second International, 
in a special pamphlet on the Dictatorship of the Pioletariaty specially 
dealing with Russia, where the question of a state that is higher than a 
democratic bourgeois republic has been raised directly and repeatedly. 
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Ignoring this very question In uhat way does this differ in fact from deser¬ 
tion to the bourgeois camp^ 

(Let us observe in parenthesis that m this respect, too, Kautsky is 
merely following in the footsteps of the Russian Mensheviks Among the 
latter there are any number of people who know "'all the quotations” 
from Marx and Engels, but not a singleMensheMk, from April to October 
1917 and from October 1917 to October 1918, has ei^er made a single at 
tempt to examine the question of the Paris Commune type of state. Ple- 
khanov, too, has evaded the question It was wi^er to remain Silent ) 

It goes without saying that to discuss the dispersal of ihe Constituent 
Assembly with people who call themselves Socialist'' and Marxi'^ts, but 
who in practice desert to the bourgeoisie on the mam question, the question 
of the Paris Commune t^pe of state, would be casting pearls before swine. 
It will be sufficient for me to give the complete text of my thesis on the 
Constituent Assembly as an appendix to the present book T he reader will 
then see that the c]ucstion was presented on December 26, 1917, theo¬ 
retically, historically, and from the point of view of practical politics 
If Kautsky has completely renounced Marxism as a theoretician he 
might at least have examined the question of the struggle of the Soviet 
with the Constituent Assembly as a historian We know from many of 
Kautsky’s works that he could be a Marxian historian, and that snch 
works of his will remain a permanent treasure of the proletaiiat in spite 
of his subsequent renegacy But on this question Kautsky, even as a his* 
torian, turns away from the truth, ignores well Inown facts and behaves like 
a sycophant He wants to represent the Bolsheviks as being devoid of 
principles and he tells his readers that they tried to allay the conflict with 
the Constituent Assembly before dispersing it There is absolutely nothing 
to be ashamed of, we have nothing to recant I give the theses in full and 
there it is said as clear as clear can be Gentlemen of the vacillating petty 
bourgeoisie who have got into the Constituent Assembly, cither reconcile 
yourselves to the proletarian dictatorship, or else we shall vanquish you 
by "revolutionary means” (theses 18 and 19) 

That is how a really revolutionary proletariat has always behaved and 
always will behave towards the vacillating petty bourgeoisie 

Kautsky adopts a formal standpoint on the question of the Constituent 
Assembly. My theses say clearly and repeatedly that the interests of the 
revolution are higher than the formal rights of the Constituent Assembly 
(see theses 16 and 17) The formal democratic point of view is precisely the 
point of view of the bourgeois democrat who refuses to admit that the 
interests of the proletariat and of the proletarian class struggle are supreme. 
As a historian, Kautsky would not have been able to deny that bourgeois 
parliaments are the organs of this or that class, but now (for the sordid 
purpose of renouncing revolution) Kautsky finds it necessary to forget 
his Marxism, and he refrains from putting the question* what class was 
the Constituent Assembly of Russia the organ oP Kautsky does not exam- 
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me the concrete conditions, he docs not want to faec the facts, he does 
not say a single word to his German readers to suggest that the theses 
contained, not only a theotctical elucidation of the cjuestion of the limit¬ 
ed cnaracter of bourgeois democtac} (theses 1 3), not only an outline of 
the coneiete conditions which determined the discrepancy between the 
Party candidate lists in the middle of October 1917 and the real state of 
alTaiis in DtCLmbei 1917 (theses 4 6), but aKo (f lutsioiy of the (lass siiiigglc, 
and thp avil irai in October-Dcccmbei 1917 (theses 7-15) prom this con- 
cicte histoi\ we drew tlie conclusion (thesis 14) that the slogan “All 
power to tlic Constituent Assembly” had, in imhiy, become the slogan 
of the Cadets and the Kalcdinites and their abcttois 

Kautsky the histoi lau fails to see this Kautsky the historian has never 
hearel that universal suffr luc uivcs rise sometimes to pctt^-bouigeois, 
somclimes to re«actioaar} and countei-tc\olutionary paihaments Kaut¬ 
sky tile Mat Man historian has ne\cr heard that the form of elections, the 
foiniof democracy, is one thing, anel the class content of the given institu¬ 
tion IS anothet This ejiustion of the class content of the Constituent As- 
scmblv IS diicctly put and answered in my theses Perhaps m^ answer is 
wrong Nothing would ba\c been more welcome to us than a Marxian 
criticism of our anil)sis b) an outsider Instead of writing utterly silU 
phrases (of wdiich theie arc plenty in Kautsky’s boob) about somebody 
preventing ctitieism of Bolshevism, he ought to have set out to make 
such a criticism But the point i^ that he lus no ciitieism tooffei He docs 
not even uitsc th( question of a class a nab sis of the Soviets on the one 
hand, and of llie Constituent Assembly on the othei Hence it is impos¬ 
sible to aieue, to debate wnth Kautsky, and all we can do is to pi ore to 
the reader wh) Kautsky cannot be called anything else than a renegade 
The divctgence between the Soviets and the Constituent Assembly has 
Its histoiy, which even a histoiian w^ho docs not adopt the point of view 
of the class wai could not have ignored Kautsky would not even touch 
upon this actual histor\ Kautsky has concealed from his Gciman readers 
the univxrsilly known fact (v^hieh only malicious Mensheviks now sup¬ 
press) that the divcigence between the Soviets and the “general state” 
(that IS, boutgcois) institutions existed cacnunder the luleof thcMenshe- 
\iks, ? e , fiom the end of February to October 1917 Actually, Kautsky 
adopts the position of conciliation, compromise and eollahoiation between 
the proletariat and the boutgeoisie However much Kautsky may deny this, 
It IS a fact which is home out by his whole pamphlet To say tliat the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly should not hav^c been dispersed is tantamount to saying 
that the fight against the bourgeoisie should not have been fought to a 
finish, that the bourgeoisie should not hav’e been overthrown and that the 
proletariat should have become reconciled with it 

Why has Kautsky said nothing about the fact that the Mensheviks 
were engaged in this ingloiious w^ork between February and October 
1917^and did not achieve anything^ If it was possible to reconcile the hour- 
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geoibic with the proletatiat why did not the Mensheviks succeed in doing 
Why did the bourgeoisie stand aloof from the Soviets^ Why did the 
Menshevihs call the Soviets “revolutionary democracy,” and the bour¬ 
geoisie the “propertied elements”^ 

Kautsky has concealed from his Getman readeis that it was precisely 
the Mensheviks who, in the “epoch” of their rule (February to October 

1917) , called the Soviets “levolutionary democracy/,” thereby admitting 
their supctionty over all other institutions It is only by concealing the 
fact that the historian Kautsky was able to make it appear that the di\er- 
gence between the Soviets and the bourgeoisie hid no history, that it 
arose instantaneously, suddenly, wathout cause, because of the had be¬ 
haviour of the Bolsheviks As a matter of fact, it was picciscly the vw)o 
than SIX months^ (an enormous period in time of ic\olution) expenrncp of 
Mcnshe\ik compromise, of their attempts to icconcile the proletariat 
with the bouigeoisie, that convinced the people of the fiuitlessness of these 
attempts and drove the proletariat away from the Mensheviks 

Kautsky admits tliat the Soviets are an excellent lighting organization 
of the proletariat, and that they have a gicat future before them But, that 
being the case, Kautsky’s position collapses like a house of cards, or like 
the dieams of a petty bourgeois who believes that the acute struggle be¬ 
tween the proletariat and the bomgeoisie can be avoided For revolution 
IS one continuous and desperate struggle, and the proletariat is the vanguard 
class of all the oppressed, the focus and centre of all the aspirations of all 
the oppressed for their emancipation^ Naturally, therefore, the Soviets, 
as the oigan of struggle of the oppressed masses, reflected and expressed 
the moods and changes of opinio ns of these masses ever so much more quick¬ 
ly, fully, and faithfully than any other institution (that, incidentally, is 
one of the reasons why Soviet democracy is the highest type of democracy). 

In the period between February 28 (old style) and October 25, 1917, the 
Soviets managed to convene two All-Russian Congresses of representatives 
of the overwhelming majority of the population of Russia, of all the work¬ 
ers and soldiers, and of 70 or 80 pet cent of the peasantry, not to mention 
the vast number of local, rural, urban, provincial, and regional congresses 
During this period the bourgeoisie did not succeed in convening a single 
institution that represented the majority (except that obvious sham and 
mockery called the “Democratic Conference,” which enraged the proletari¬ 
at) The Constituent Assembly reflected the sajne mood of the masses 
and the same political grouping as the first (June) All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets By the time the Constituent Assembly was convened (January 

1918) , the Second (October 1917) and Third (January 1918) Congresses 
of Soviets had met, both of which had demonstrated as clear as clear 
could be that the masses had swung to the Left, had become revolution¬ 
ized, had turned away from the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries, and had passed over to the side of the Bolsheviks, t e., 
had turned away fiom petty-bourgcois leadership, from the illusion that it 
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was possible to reach a compromise with the bourgeoisie, and had joined 
the proletarian revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 

Hence, even the external history of the Soviets shows that the dispersal 
of the G)nstituent Assembly was inevitable and that this Assembly was 
a reactionary body But Kautsky sticks firmly to his ‘'slogan’^ let ‘‘pure 
democracy” prevail though the revolution perish and the bourgeoisie 
tiiumph over the piolctariatl Fiat '}ustitia, 'percat mundust"*^ 

Here are the brief figures relating to the All-Russian Congresses of 
Soviets in the course of the history of the Russian revolution 


aJl-JliissIin Congress 

Kumber of 

Numbar of 

Percentage of 

of Soviets 

Dolegatoi 

Boishev Iks 

Bolsheviks 

lust (June 3, 1917 

790 

103 

13 

Second (October 25, >1917) 

67 S 

343 

SI 

third (January 10, 1918) 

710 

434 

61 

1 ourth (Alaich 14, 1918) 

1,232 

79 S 

64 

fifth (July 4, 1918) 

1,164 

773 

66 

It IS enough to glance at 

these fignics 

to 11 ndci stand 

why the defence 


of the Constituent Assembly and talk (like Kautsk)^ *s) about the Bolshe* 
viks not having a majority of the population behind them is just ridiculed 
In Russia 


mil SOVIET CONSTll'UTlON 

As I have aUcady pointed out, the disfranchisement of the bourgeoisie is 
not absolutely and necessarily a feature of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat And in Russia, the Bolsheviks, who long before October advanced 
the slogan of proletarian dictatoiship, did not say anything in advance 
about disfranchising the exploiters This element of the dictatorship did not 
make its appearance "‘according to the plan” of any particular party, 
\t emerged of its own accord in the course of the struggle Of course, Kautsky 
the historian failed to observe this He failed to understand that even when 
the Mensheviks (the advocates of compromise with the bourgeoisie) 
still ruled the Soviets, the bourgeoisie severed itself from the Soviets 
of its own accord, boycotted th^m, put itself up in opposition to them 
and intrigued against them The Soviets aiose without any constitution 
and existed without one for more than a year (from the spring of 1917 to 
the summer of 1918) It was the fury of the bourgeoisie against this inde¬ 
pendent and omnipotent (because all-embracing) organization of the op¬ 
pressed, It was the unscrupulous, self-seeking and sordid fight the bour¬ 
geoisie waged against the Soviets, and, lastly, it was the overt participa¬ 
tion of bourgeoisie (from the Cadets to the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
from Milyukov to Kerensky) in the Kornilov mutiny, that paved 
the way for the formal exclusion of the bourgeoisie from the Soviets. 

* • Let justice be done, even though the world may perish — Kd, 
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Kautsky has heard about the Kornilov mutiny, but he majestically scorns 
historical facts and the course and forms of the struggle which determine 
the forms of the dictatorship. Indeed, what have facts got to do with 
«pure’^ democracy^ That is why Kautsky’s “criticism” of the disfranchise¬ 
ment of the bourgeoisie is distinguished by such a-—sweet naivete, which 
would be touching in a child but is repulsive in a person who has not yet 
been officially certified as feeble-minded. 

.. If the capitalists find themselves in an insignificant minoni\ un¬ 
der universal suffrage they will more readily be reconciled to their fate” 
(p, 33) . Charming, is it not^ Clever Kautsky has seen many cases in 

history, and, of course, knows perfectly well fiom his own observ ations of 
life, of landloids and capitalists who defer to the will of the majority 
of the oppressed Clever Kautsky firmly adopts the point of \iew of an 
‘‘opposition,” t e,, the point of view of the pailiamentai.v struggle lhat 
IS literally what he says “opposition” (p 34 and elsewhere) 

Oh, learned histoiian and politician! It would not be amiss for you 
to know that “opposition” is a concept that belongs to the peaceful and 
only to the parliamentary struggle, i e , a concept that corresponds to a 
non-revolutionary situation, a concept that cortesponds to a situation 
marked by an absence of revolution During rc\olution we have to deal 
with a ruthless enemy in civil war, and no reactionary jeremiads of a petty 
bourgeois who fears such a war, as Kautsky does, will alter the fact To 
examine the problems of ruthless civil war at a time when the bourgeoisie 
is prepared to commit any crime—the example of the Veisaillese and 
their deals with Bismarck must mean something to e\cr} person who does 
not treat history like Gogol’s Petrushka*—when the bouigeoisie is summon¬ 
ing foreign states to its aid and intriguing with them against the levolu- 
tion—is simply comical The revolutionary proletariat is to put on a night¬ 
cap, like “Muddle-headed Counsellor” Kautsky, and regard the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, which IS organizing Dutov, Krasnov and C 2 cchoslo\ak counter¬ 
revolutionary insurrections and is paying millions to saboteurs, as a legal 
“opposition ” Oh, what profundity! 

Kautsky is interested only in the formal, legal aspect of the question, 
and, reading his disquisitions on the Soviet constitution one involuntarily 
recalls Bebel’s words “Lawyers are thoroughpaced reactionaries ” “In 
reality,” Kautsky writes, “the capitalists alone cannot be disfranchised 
What IS a capitalist in the legal sense of the term^ A property owner^ 
Even in a country which has advanced so far along the path of economic 
progress as Germany, where the proletariat is so numerous, the establish¬ 
ment of a Soviet Republic would disfranchise large masses of the people 
In 1907, the number of persons in the German Empire engaged in the three 
great occupational groups—agriculture, industry and commerce—togeth- 

* Petrushka —a character in Gogol’s Dead Souls, a scmi-literate serf who 
readJ'evcrything mechanically, syllabic by syllabic, without understanding its 
meaning — Ed, 
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cr with their families amounted roughly to thirty-five million in the 
wage earners * and salaried employees ’ group, and seicntccn million in the 
independent group Ilencc, a party might well have a majority among the 
wage workers but a minority among the population as a whole’’ (p 33) 
Tins IS an example of Kautsky’s manner of argument Is it not the 
counter-revolutionary whining of a bourgeois^ Why, Mr Kautsky, have 
you relegated all in the ‘‘independent” group to the category of the dis¬ 
franchised, when you know very well that the oveiwhelming majority 
of the Russian peasants do not employ hired labour, and do not, therefore, 
lose then political lights^ Is this not falsification^ 

Why, oh learned economist, did }ou not quote the facts with which you 
ate perfectly familial and which aie to be found in those same German 
statistical returns for 1907 relating to lined laboiii in agriculture according 
to size of farms^ Why did y^ou not quote these facts for the benefit of the 
German workers, the readers of your pamphlet, and thus enable them to sec 
how many exploiters thcie are, and how few they arc compared 
with the total number of “faimers” who hguie m German statistics^ 
Because your renegacy has transformed you into a mere sycophant of 
the bourgeoisie 

The term capitalist, don’t you sec, is legally a \ ague concept, and 
Kautsky for the space of several pages thunders against the “tyranny” 
of the Soviet Constitution This “serious scholar” has no objection to the 
British bourgeoisie taking seveial centuries to work out and develop a new 
(new for the Middle Ages) bourgeois constitution, but, representative of 
lackey’s science that he is, he will allow no time to us, the workers and 
peasants of Russia He expects us to have a constitution all complete to 
the very last word in a few months 

“Tyranny!” Consider what a depth of vile subserviency to tbe boui- 
geoisic and idiotic pedantry is contained in such a reproach When thorough¬ 
ly bourgeois and for the most part reactionary lawyers in the capitalist 
countries have for centuries or decades been drawing up most detailed 
rules and regulations and writing scores and hundreds of ^olumes of laws 
and interpretations of layvs to oppress the workers, to bind the pool man 
hand and foot and to place a thousand and onchmdiances and obstacles in 
the way of the common labouring people—oh, there the bourgeois liberals 
and Mr Kautsky see no “tyranny ” lhat is “law” and “order” the ways in 
which the poor are to be “kept down” have all been thought out and writ¬ 
ten down Thcic aic thousands and thousands of bourgeois lawyers and 
bureauciats (about them Kautsky says nothing at all, probably just be¬ 
cause Marx attached enormous significance to smashing the bureaucratic 
machine )—lawyers and bureaucrats who arc able to interpret the laws 
in such a way that the woikcr and the average peasant can never break 
thiough the barbed-wire entanglements of these laws This, of course, 
IS not “tyranny” on the part of the bourgeoisie, it is not the dictatorship 
of the sordid and self-seeking exploiters who aie sucking the blood of the 
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people Oh, no I It is ‘‘pure democracy,” which is becoming puici and 
purer every day 

But now that the toiling and exploited classes, for the fust time in 
history, while cut oft by the imperialist wat from then brothers acioss the 
frontier, have set up then own Soviets, have called to the woik of poluieal 
construction those masses which the bourgeoisie used to oppiess, grind 
and stupefy and have begun themselves to louild a n(w, proletaiian state, 
have begun in the heat of furious struggle, in the lire of civil war, to 
sketch the fundamental principles of a state without —all the 

scoundrelly bourgeois, the whole gang of bloodsuckeiwith Kautsky 
echoing them, howl about *hyranny”> Indeed, how uilJ these ignorant 
people, these workers and peasants, this ‘hift-raff,” be able to interpret 
their laws^ How can these common labouicis acquitc a sen^e of justice 
without the counsel of educated lawyers, of bourgeois writers, of the 
Kautskys and the wise old bureaucrats^ 

Mr Kautsky quotes from my speech of Apul 29, 1918, the words 
“The masses themselves determine the procedure and the time of elec¬ 
tions ” And Kautsky, the “pure democrat,” infers from this 

“ Hence, it would mean that every assembly of electors may 
determine the procedure of elections at their own discretion Tyranny 
and the opportunity of getting nd of undesiralrlc opposition 
elements in the ranks of the proletariat itself would thus be cauicd 
to a high degree” (p 37) 

Well, how does this diftei from the talk of a hired capitalist hack who 
howls about the masses oppressing “industrious” w^orkers who aie “willing 
to work” during a strike^ Why is the bourgeois bureauciatic method of 
detcimining electoral procedure under “pure,” bourgeois democracy not 
tyranny^ Why should the sense of justice among the masses who have risen to 
fight their age-long exploiters and who are being educated and steeled in 
this desperate stiuggle be less than that of a handful of bureaucrats, intel¬ 
lectuals and law}CIS who aie steeped in bouujeois prejudices^ 

Kautsky is a true Socialist Don’t dare suspect the sincerity of this 
very respectable father of a family, of this very honest citizen He is an 
ardent and convinced supporter of the victory of the workers, of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution All he wants is that the sentimental petty-bourgeois 
intellectuals and philistines in nightcaps should first of all—before 
the masses begin to move, before they enter into furious battle with the 
exploiters, and certainly without civil war—draw up a model ate and 
precise set of rules for the develofment of the revolution 

Burning with profound moral indignation, our most learned Judas 
Golovlev* tells the German workers that on June 14,1918, the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviets resolved to expel the repre- 

* Judas Qolovlev —a character lu M E Saltykov Shchedrin’b The Qolovhv 
Fannlg, personifying the pious hypocrite —Ed 
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sentatives of the Right Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties 
from the Soviets. “This measure,” writes Judushka Kautsky, all afire 
with noble indignation, “is not directed against definite persons guilty of 
defimte punishable oifenccs . The constitution of the Soviet Republic 
does not contain a single word about the immunity of Soviet deputies It is 
not definite 'persons^ but definite parUes that are expelled from the 
Soviets” (p 37) 

Yes, that is really awful, an intolerable departure from pure democra¬ 
cy, according to the rules of which our re\olutionary judushka Kautsky 
will make the revolution We Russian Bolsheviks should fust have guar¬ 
anteed immunity to the Savinkovs * and Co , to the Licbcrdans, ** 
Potresovs*** (“activists”) and Co , then drav^n up a eriminalcode pro¬ 
claiming participation in the Czechoslovak counter-ie\olutionary war, 
or in the alliance with the German impLtialists in the Ukraine or in Geor¬ 
gia agaihsl the workers of one’sown country, to be “punishable offences,” 
^ndonly on the basis of this criminal code, should we have been justi¬ 
fied, in accordance with the prineiplcs of “pure democracy,” in expelling 
“definite persons” from the SoMcts It goes without saying that the 
Czcehoslo\ aks, w^ho were su])sidizcd by the British and Ficnch capitalists 
through the medium, or thanks to the agitation of the SaMnkovs, Potre- 
sovs anel Licbcrdans, and the Krasnovs, who received shells from the 
Germans through the medium of the Ukrainian and TiHis Mensheviks, 
would have sat <|uietly waiting until we were ready with our proper 
criminal code, and, like the puicsl elcmociats they arc, would have con- 
iincd themselves to the role of an “opposition” 

No less moral indignation is aioused in Kautsk\’s bicast by the fact 
that the So\ict Constitution ehsfianchises all those who “employ hired 
labour with a view to profit ” “A home-woiker, oi a small master 
employing only one journeyman,” Kautsky wiites, “may live and feel 
epiite like a piolctarian, but he has no vote*” (P 36) 

What a departure fiom “pure democracy”! What an injustice! True, 
up to now all Marxists have thought—and thousands of facts have pro\ed 
It—that the small masters were the most unscrupulous and grasping 
exploiters of lined labour, but our Judushka Kautsky lakes the small 
masters not as a class (who invented the pernicious theoiy of the class 
struggle^) but as single individuals, exploiters who “live and feel quite 
like prolctaiians ” The famous “thrifty Agnes,” wbo was considered 
dead and buried long ago, has come to life again undei Kautsky’s pen. 
This “thiiftv Agnes” was invented and launched into German literature 
some decades ago by that “pure” democrat and bourgeois Eugen Richter. 
He predicted untold calamities that would follow the dictatorship of the 

* V V Savinkov (1879 1925)—a Socialist Revolutionary — Ed, 

** Lteherdan —a nickname applied ironically to the Mensheviks coined from 
the names of two Menshevik leaders—Licber and Dan —Ed 

*** A N Poiresov (1869 1934)—a Menshevik leader —Ed, 
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piolttariat, the confiscation of the capital of the exploiters, and asked 
xMth an innocent air- what was a capitalist m the legal sen^^c of the 
t^ni^ He took as an example a poor, thrifty seamstress (“thrifty Agnes”) 
,,bom the wicked “dictators of the proletariat” rob of her last farthing 
jhert was a time when the whole German Social Democracy used to poke 
It this “thrifty Agnes’’ of the pure democrat, Eugen Kichtcr Bit 
thit WAS a long, long time ago, uhen Bebd, uho frankly and bluntly 
tiedned that there were man\ National-! ibcraJs m his part\, was .till 
thit was very long ago, when Kautsky was not ct a renegade 
Now “thrifty Agnes” has come to life again in the pi -)n ot the 
Nnull master who li\cs and feels quite like a proletarian,” and who cm. 
ploys “onl^ one )ourneyman The wicked Bolshe\iks ate wronging him, 
ckpn\ing him of hvs votel It is true that “e\ery assembly of electors” 
in the Soviet Republic, as Kautsky tells us, may admit into Ub mnUi 
a poor little master who, for instance, may be connected with this oi 
that factory, if, by way of an exception, he is not an exploiter, and if he 
really “lives and feels quite like a proletarian ” But ean one rely on the 
knowledge of life, on the sense ot justice of an iriegular factory meeting 
of common w^orkers acting (oh horrorl ) without a written code^ Would 
it not clearly be better to grant the \ote to all exploiters, to all who 
employ hired labour, rather than risk the possibility of “thrifty Agnes” 
and the “small master who lives and feels quite like a pioletanan” being 
wlonged by the w’orkers^ 


Let the contemptible scoundrels and renegades, amidst the applause 
of the bourgeoisie and the social chauvinists,* abuse our So\Kt Consti 
tution for disfranchising the exploiteisl That is well, because it will 
accelerate and widen the split betw^een the revolutionary workers of 
Europe and the Schcidemanns and Kautskys, the Renaudels and Longuets, 
the Hendersons and Ramsay MacDonalds, and all the old leaders and 
oM betrayers of Socialism 

The masses of the oppressed classes, the class-conscious and honest 
revolutionary proletarian leadeis, will be on ovr side It will be sufficient 
to acquaint such proletarians and such masses with our Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion! for them to say at once “These are really our 'people^ this 
is a real workers’ party, this is a real workers’government, for it does 
not deceive the workers by talking about reforms the nmj all ike above- 

* I have just read a leading article m the Frankfurter Zeitung (No 293, 
October 22, 1918), giving an enthusiastic summary of Kautsky’s pamphlet This or¬ 
gan of the Stock Exchange is satisfied And nowonderl And a comrade writes to me 
from Berlin that the Voruarts, the organ of the Schcidemanns, has declared in a 
special article that it subscribes to almost every line Kautsky has written 
Hearty congratulations! 
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weyittoned leaders have done, but is seriously fighting the exploiters, is 
seriously making a revolution, and is really fighting for the cornpJetc 
emancipation of the workers ’’ 

The fact that after t\)^ehe months’ ^‘’cxpciiercc^’ the Soviets aie de¬ 
priving the exploiters of the fianchisc bhoirs that the Soviets are really 
organisations of the oppiessed masses and not of social-imperialists and 
social-pacifists who have "^old themselves to the bourgeoisie The fact 
that the Soviets have disfranchised the exploiters shorn that they are 
not organs of pctty-bourgeois compiomise with the capitalists, not ofgans 
of parliamentary chatter (on the pait of the Kaiitsk)s, the Longuets and 
the MacDonalds), but oigars of the genuinely re\okitionary proletariat 
which IS waging a litc and death J’tiuggle against the exp^oitcis 

“Kautsky’s pamphlet is almost unknown heie,” a well-inioimed com¬ 
rade in Berlin wiotc to me a lew da)S ago (toda) is Oetobei 30) 1 would 
advise our ambassadois m Germany and Switzerland not to stmt a thou¬ 
sand or so in buying up this book and distrihntnig H gtatis among the 
elass-conscious workers in order to trample m the mud this ‘^European” 
—read imperialist and refotmjst—Social-Demociacy, w Inch has long been 
a “stinking corpse 


At the end of his book, on pages 61 and 63, Mr Kautsky bitterly la¬ 
ments the fact that the “new theoiy” (as he calls Bolshe\ism, fearing even 
to touch Alarx’s and Engels’ analysis of the Pans Commune) “finds sup¬ 
porters even m old democracies like Switzciland, foi instance '' Kautsky 
“cannot understand how this theory can be adopted by German Social- 
Democrats,” 

No, It IS quite understandable, foi after the serious lessons of the 
war the ie\olutionaty masses are becoming sick and tired of the Scheide- 
manns and the Kautskys 

‘AVe have alw lys been in favour of democracy,’ Kautsky wiites, 
‘}et we are supposed sueldenly to have renounced it^” 

“We,” the opportunists of Social-Dc mocrac}, ha\e always been op¬ 
posed to the dictatorship of the prolctari at, and Kolbs and Co proclaimed 
this long ago Kautsky knows this and it is futile for him to imagine that 
he can conceal fiom his leadeis the obvious fact that he has “icturrted 
to the fold” of the Bernsteins and Kolbs 

“We,” the rcvolutionar} Marxists, have nev^r made a fetish of “pure” 
(boutgeois) democracy As is known, in 1903 Plekhanov was a revolution¬ 
ary Marxist (before his lamentable turn, which brought him to the posi¬ 
tion of a Russian Schcidcmann) And in that year Plekhanov declared 
at the congress of our Party, which was then adopting its program, that 
in the revolution the proletariat would, if necessary, disfranchise the cap¬ 
italists and disperse any parliament that w^as found to be counter-revo- 
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lutlonary That this is the only view that coiresponds to Marxism uill 
be clear to anybody even ftom the statements of Marx and Engels which 
i have quoted above, it follows logically fiom all the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples ot Marxism 

the revolutionaty Maixists, never made the speeches to the 
people that the Kautskyans of all nations love to mike, ennging before 
the bourgeoisie, adapting themselves to bourgeois parliament aiism, keep- 
ingsilent about thi^hoimjeoih character of modern democracy and den.and- 
ing only its extension, only that it be earned to its logical conclusion 

‘"Wc” said to the bourgeoisie “You, exploiteis anei h}poeiites, talk 
about democracy, while at every step you create a thousand and one ob 
stacks to prevent the oppiessed fiom taking put in politics 

We take you at your word and, in the interests of these masses, demand 
the extension of y o ut bourgeois democracy in older to pui<aic the iiiassps 
fot revolution lot the purpose of overthrowing you, the exploiters xVnd 
if you exploiters attempt to oliei resistance to out piolctaii ui rcAolution 
we will ruthlessly suppress }ou, we will clepri\c }ou of all rights, more 
than that, we wall not gi\e you any bread, for in our proletarian 
republic the exploitets will have no rights, they will be tkprued of 
file and water, for w^e are Socialists in real earnest, and not of the Schei- 
demann, Kautsky type ” 

That IS what ‘Vc,’' the revolutionary Marxists, said, and will say— 
and that is why the oppressed masses will support us and be with us, 
w'hile the Scheidemanns and the Kautskys will be swept into the renegades’ 
cesspool 


WHAT IS INTERNvVnONALISM^ 

Kautsky is epiite convinced that he is an internationalist and calls 
himself one The Seheideminns he calls ‘^government Socialists ” But 
in defending the Mensheviks (he does not openly express his solidarity 
with them, but he entirely expresses their views), Kautsky has glaringly 
revealed the sort of “internationalism” he subscribes to And since Kaut¬ 
sky IS not alone, but is the representative of a trend which inevitably grew 
up in the atmosphere of the Second International (Longuet in France, 
Turati in Italy, Nobs and Grimm, Grabber and Name in Switzerland, 
Ramsay MacDonald in England, etc ), it will be instructive to dwell on 
Kautsky’s “internationalism ” 

After emphasizing that the Mensheviks also attended the Zimmer- 
wald Conference (a diploma, certainly, but a tainted one), Kautsky sets 
forth the views of the Mensheviks, with whom he agrees, in the following 
manner 

“ The Mensheviks wanted a general peace They wanted all the 
belligerents to adopt the formula No annexations and no indemnities 
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Until this had been achieved, the Russian army, according to this view, 
was to stand ready fjr battle The Bolsheviks,on theother hand, demand 
ed an immediate peace at any price, they were prepared, if need be, to 
make a separate peace, they tried to extort it by force by increasing the 
state of disorganization of the army, which was already bad enough” 
(p 27) In Kautsky’s opinion the Bolsheviks should not have taken 
power, and should have been satisfied with a Constituent Assembly 

Thus, the internationalism of Kautsky and the MensheviJcs amounted 
to this to demand reforms from the imperialist bourgeois government, 
but to continue to support it, and to continue to support the war that 
this government was waging until all the belligerents had accepted the 
formula No annexations and no indemnities This view was repeatedly 
expressed by Turati, and by the Kautskyans (Haase and others), and 
by Longuet and Co , who declared that they stood for ^^efence of the 
fatherland,” 

Theoretically, this shows a complete inability to dissociate oneself 
from the social-chauvimsts and complete confusion on the question of 
the defence of the fatherland Politically, it means substituting petty- 
bourgcois nationalism for internationalism, and deserting to the reform¬ 
ists’ camp and renouncing revolution 

From the point of view of the proletariat, lerognizing ‘defence of 
the fatherland” means justifying the present war, admitting that it is 
legitimate And since the war remains an imperialist war (both under a 
monarchy and under a republic), irrespective of the territory—mine or 
the enemy’s—occupied by the enemy troops at the given moment, 
recognizing defence of the fatherland is tantamount, m fact, to supporting 
the imperialist, predatory bourgeoisie, and to an utter betrayal of Social¬ 
ism In Russia, even under Kerensky, under the bourgeois-democratic 
republic, the war continued to be an imperialist war, for it was being 
w'aged by the bouigcoisie as a ruling class (war is the ‘‘continuation of 
politics”), and a very striking expression of the imperialist character of 
the w^ar was the secret treaties for the partitioning of the world and the 
plunder of other countries which had been concluded by the ex-tsar 
with the capitalists of England and France. 

The Mensheviks deceived the people in a most despicable manner by 
callirg this war a defensive or revolutionary war And by approving the 
policy of the Mensheviks, Kautsky is approving the deception practised on 
the people, is approving the part played by the petty bourgeoisie in help¬ 
ing capital to trick the workers and to harness them to the chariot of the 
imperialists Kautsky is pursuing a characteristically petty-bourgeois phi¬ 
listine policy by pretending (and trying to make the masses believe the ab- 
surd idea) that putting forward a slogan alters the position. The entire his¬ 
tory of bourgeois democracy refutes this illusion, the bourgeois democrats 
have always advanced and still advance all sorts of “slogans” in order to 
deceive the people. The point is to test their sincerity, to compare their 
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^.otas ^ith then deed,, not to ,at,.4,td Nvuh idealistic oi cbatlatan 
/i/ijastss, but to get down to class imhiy An impcualist wat does net cease 
to he an impcuahst war when diarlaUns or phrascmongeis oi paty.b(W^ 
geois phi\\st\nes put forward sentimental “slogans,” but only when the 
which is conducting the impcualist u ar, and is bound to it by millions 
of economic threads (and even lopes), is leally overthon n and is replaced at 
the helm of state by the really revolutionary class, ihe proletaiiat Thae is 
no other way of gpttmg out of an imperialist mil , oi out of annupfriahsi pied- 
atory peace 


By approving the foreign policy of the Mensheviks and by dcclaungit 
to be intcuiationalist and Zimmerwaldian,Kautsky, ji. t, c\ca]s the utter 
lottcnness of the opportunist Zimmcrwald majority (it was not without 
reason that we, the Left Zimmerwaldians, at once dissociated ouisclves 


fioin such a majority!), and, secondly—and this is the chief thing—passes 
from the position of the proletariat to the position of the petty bourgeoisie, 
from the revolutionary position to the reformist position 

The proletariat fights for the revolutionaiy overthrow of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie fights for the reformist “improvement” 
of imperialism, for adaptation and submission to it When Kautsky was 
still a Marxist, for example, in 1909, when he wrote his Eoad to Powci , it 
was the idea that war would inevitably lead to that he expound¬ 

ed, and he spoke of the approach of an eia of revolutions The Basle 
Manifesto of 1912 plainly and definitely speaks of 2 i proletarianievolution 
la connection with that very imperialist war between the German and the 
British groups which actually bioke out in 1914 But in 1918, when revo¬ 
lutions did begin in connection with war, Kautsky, instead of explaining 
that they were inevitable, instead of pondering over and thinking out the 
revolutionary tactics and the means and methods of preparing for revolu¬ 
tion, began to describe the reformist tactics of the Mensheviks as interna¬ 
tionalism Is not this renegacy^ 

Kautsky praises the Mensheviks for having insisted on maintaining 
the fighting efficiency of the army, and he blames the Bolsheviks for hav¬ 
ing increased the state of “disorganization of the army,” which was already 
disorganized enough as it was. This means praising reformism and sub¬ 
mission to the imperialist bourgeoisie, and blaming and abjuring revolu¬ 
tion. For under Kerensky the maintenance of the fighting efficiency of the 
army meant its maintenance under bourgeois (albeit republican) command^ 
Everybody knows, and the progress of events has confirmed it, that this 
republican army preserved the Kornilov spirit, because the commanding 
stafiF was Kornilovite. The bourgeois officers could not help being Kornilov- 
ites, they could not help gravitating towards imperialism and towards 
the forcible suppression of the proletariat All that the Menshevik tactics 
amounted to in practice was to leave all the foundations of the imperialist 
war and all the foundations of the bourgeois dictatorship intact, to patch up 
details and to daub over a few trifles (“reforms”) 
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On the other hand, not a single great levolution has ever taken place, or 
ever will take place, without the “disorganization” of the army For the 
army is the most rigid instrument for supporting the old regime, the most 
hardened bulwark of bourgeois discipline, buttressing up the rule of capi¬ 
tal, and preserving among the working people and imbuing them with the 
servile spirit of submission and subjection to capital Counter-revolution 
has never tolerated, and never could tolerate, armed workers side by side 
with the army In France, Engels wrote, after every revolution the workeis 
were armed “therefore the disarming of the workers was the first command¬ 
ment of the bourgeois at the helm of the state ” The armed workers were 
the embryo of a neiv army, the nucleus of the organization of a new social 
older The first commandment of the bourgeoisie was to crush this nucleus 
and prevent it from growing The first commandment of every victorious 
levolution, as Marx and Engels icpeatedly emphasized, was to smash the 
old army, dissolve it and replace it by a new one A new social class, when 
rising to power, never could, and cannot now, attain power and consolidate 
It except by completely disintegrating the old army (“Disorganization!” 
the reactionary or just cowardly philistines howl on this score), except by 
passing through a most difficult and painful period without any army (the 
Great French Revolution also passed through such a painful period), and 
by gradually building up, in the midst of stern civil w^ar, a new army, a 
new discipline, a new militaiy organization of the new class Formerly, 
Kautsky the historian understood this Kautsky the renegade has for¬ 
gotten It 

What right has Kautsky to ciJJ the Scheidemanns “government Social¬ 
ists” it he approves of the tactics of the Mensheviks in the Russian levo- 
Jntjon^ In supporting Kerensky and joining his Ministry, the Mensheviks 
weie also government Socialists Kautsky cannot wriggle out of this con¬ 
clusion it he attempts to raise the question of the ruling tlabs which is 
waging the imperialist war But Kautsky a\oids raising the question of the 
ruling class, a question that is impciative fot a Marxist, fot the mere 
raising of it would expose the renegade 

The Kautskyans m Germany, the longuetUes in France, and the 
TntaUs andCo vnVtaY^ argue vnthvswa^ Socialvsn\presupposes the eepaV 
ity and freedom of nations, their self-determination, hence^ when out coun¬ 
try is attacked, oi when enemy troops invade our territory, it is the right 
and duty of the Socialists to defend their country But theoretically such an 
argument is either a sheer mockery of Socialism or a fraudulent evasion, 
while from the point of view of practical politics, it coincides with that of 
the quite ignorant muzhik who has even no conception of the social, class 
character of the wai, and of the tasks of a revolutionary party during a 
reactionary war 

Socialism is opposed to violence against nations That is indisputable 
But Socialism is opposed to violence against men m general. Apart from 
Chnstian-anarchists and Tolstoyans, however, no one has yet drawn the 
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conclusion from this that Socialism is opposed to revolutionary violence 
Hence, to talk about “violence” in general, without examining the condi¬ 
tions which distinguish reactionary from revolutionary violence, means 
being a petty bourgeois who renounces re\olution, or else it means simply 
deceiving oneself and others by sophistry 

The same holds true of violence against nations Every war implies vio¬ 
lence against nations, but that does not prevent Socialists from being in 
favour of a revolutionary war The class character of the war—that is the 
fundamental question which confronts a Socialist (if he is not a renegade) 
The imperialist war of 1914-18 is a war between two coalitions of the impe¬ 
rialist bourgeoisie for the partitioning of the world, for the division of the 
booty, and for the plunder and strangulation of small and w'eak nations. 
This was the appraisal of war given in the Basle Manifesto in 1912, and it 
has been confirmed by the facts Whoever departs from this view of war 
ceases to be a Socialist 

If a German under Wilhelm or a Frenchman under Clemenceau says, “It 
IS my right and duty as a Socialist to defend my country if it is invaded by 
an enemy,” he argues not like a Socialist, not like an internationalist, not 
like a re\olutionary proletarian, but like a 'petty-bomgeots nationalist» Be¬ 
cause this argument leaves out of account the revolutionary class struggle 
of the workers against capital, it leaves out of account the appraisal of the 
war as a whole from the point of view of the w^orld bourgeoisie and the world 
proletariat that is, it leaves out of account internationalism, and all that 
remains is a miserable and narrow-minded nationalism My country is being 
wronged, that is all I care about—that is what this argument reduces it¬ 
self to, and that is where its pctty-bourgeois nationalist narrow-minded¬ 
ness lies It IS the same as if in regaid to individual violence, violence 
against an individual, one were to argue that Socialism is opposed to vio¬ 
lence and therefore I would rather be a traitor than go to prison. 

The Frenchman, German or Italian who sa>s “Socialism is opposed 
to violence against nations, theiejoie I defend myself when my covntry is 
invaded,” betiays Socialism and internationalism, because he only thinks 
of hi8 own “country,” he puts “his own” ^‘bourgeoiste^’ above everything 
else and does not give a thought to the mtci national co^inccUons which make 
the war an imperialist war and h t s bourgeoisie a link in the chain of 
imperialist plunder 

All philistines and all stupid and ignorant yokels argue in the same way 
as the renegade Kautskyans, Longuetites, Turatis and Co “The enemy has 
invaded my country, I don’t care about anything else ”* 

* The social chauvinists (the Scheidcmanns, Renaudels, Hendersons, Corn- 
perses and Co ) absolutely refuse to talk about the “International” during the 
war They regard the enemies of their respective bourgeoisies as “traitors” to 
Socialism They support the policy of conquest pursued by their respective bour¬ 
geoisies The social-pacifists (t e , Socialists m words and petty-bourgeois pacifists 
in practice) express all sorts of “internationalist” sentiments, protest against 
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The Socialist, the rcvolutiunaiy proletaiian, the mtcJnationahst, ar¬ 
gues dififercntly He s “The chaiactei of the war(\\hcthci reactionaty 
oi icvolutionary) is not ck tei mined by who the aggics’^ot \x as, oi whose tci- 
ritory is occupied by the ‘enemy’, it is determmed by the that is wag¬ 
ing the war, and the politics of \vhich this war is a continuation If the 
war IS a leactionary, imperialist uai, that is, if it is bcingwagcdby two 
world coalitions of the impeiialist, Molcnt, picdatoiy, reactionaiy houi- 
geoisie, then ever}/ bourgeoisie (e\en of the smallest country) becomes a 
participant in the plunder, and ni} dut} as a icpiescnt ati\e of the revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat is to pieparc for the noitd pfoletarian ieiolntio7i as the 
only escape fiom the horrois of a wot Id w ar ] must atgue, not fiom the 
point of view of ‘m\ ’ eountrv (for that is the aigumcnl of a pool, stupid, 
nationalist philistine who docs not realise that he is only a pla\thing in the 
hands of the imperialist houigeoisic), but fiom the point of view of wy 
share m the preparation, in the propaganda, and in the accelciationof the 
world prolctailan rc\olution ” 

That IS vhal internationalism means, and that is the duty of the intei- 
nationalist, of the re\olutionary worker, of the gcmunc Socialist That is 
the ABO that Kautskv the renegade has “foigottcn ” And his rcncgacy be¬ 
comes still moic palpable when he passes fiom approving the tactiesof the 
petty-bourgeois nationalists (the Mensheviks in Russia, the Longuetites 
in France, the Tutatis in Italy, and Haases and Co in Germany), to 
criticizing the Bolshevik tactics Here is his criticism 

“The Bolshevik revolution was based on the assumption that it 
would become the starting point of a general European revolution, 
that the bold initiative of Russia would rouse the proletaiians of all 
Europe to insurrection 

“On this assumption it was, of course, immateiial what forms the 
Russian separate peace would take, what hardships and territorial 
mutilations Q^erstummehingen) it would cause the Russian people, 
and what interpretation of the self-determination of nations it would 
give It was also immatefial whether Russia was able to defend her¬ 
self or not According to this opinion, the European revolution would 
be the best protection of the Russian revolution, and would bring 
complete and genuine selEdctcimination to all the peoples inhabit¬ 
ing the former Russian territory, 

“A revolution in Europe, which would establish and consolidate 
the Socialist order there, would also become the means of removing 
the obstacles to the introduction of the Socialist system of production 
that would arise in Russia owing to the economic backwardness of 
the country 

iiiMc L s, cie , but in practice they continue to suppoit their respective imperi¬ 
alist bouri^coisics The difference between the two types is shght, it is like the differ¬ 
ence between two capitalists—one with bitter, and the other with sweet words 
on his lips 
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‘‘All this would be very logical and very sound if the main as¬ 
sumption were granted, viz , that the Russian revolution would in¬ 
fallibly let loose a Euiopcan revolution But what if that did not 
happen^ 

“So fat the assumption has not been justified And the proletari¬ 
ans of Europe are now being accused of having abandoned and be- 
lia}cd the Russian revolution This is an accusation levelled against 
unknown persons, for who is to be held responsible for the behaviour 
of the Eutopean proletariat^” (P 28 ) 

And Kautbky then goes on to repeat again and again that Marx, Engels 
and Bcbel w^ere more than once mistaken about the advent of ievolutions 
they had anticipated, but that they never based their tactics on the expec¬ 
tation of a re\olution at a ‘‘definite date^* (p 29), whcre<i>, he says, the 
Bolsheviks “staked everything on one caid, on a general European revolu¬ 
tion ” 

We nave deliberately quoted this long passage in order to show our read¬ 
ers with what “agility” Kautsky counteifeits Marxism by palming off his 
banal and icactionary philistine view in its stead 

Fust, to ascribe to an opponent an obvious stupidity and then to te- 
fute It is a triek that is played by not over-clever people If the Bolsheviks 
had based their tactics on the expectation of a levolution in other countries 
by a definite daie^ that would have been an undeniable stupidity But the 
Bolshevik Party has never been guilty of such stupidity In my letter to the 
American workers (August 20, 1918), I expressly guard against anything so 
foolish by saying that we counted on an American revolution, but not by 
any definite date I propounded the very same idea more than once in my 
controversy with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and the “Left Commun¬ 
ists” (January-March 1918). Kautsky has committed a slight just a 
very slight forgery, on which he in fact based his criticism of Bolshevism 
Kautsky has confused tactics based on the expectation of a European revo¬ 
lution in the more or less early future, but not at a definite date, with tactics 
based on the expectation of a European revolution at a definite date 
A slight, just a very slight forgery! 

The last-named tactics are foolish The first-named obligatory {ot a 
Marxist, for every revolutionary proletarian and internationalist,—o6h- 
gatoiyy because they alone take into account in a propel Marxian way the 
objective situation brought about by the war in all European countries, and 
they alone conform to the international tasks of the proletariat. 

By substituting the petty question about an erior which the Bolshevik 
revolutionaries might have made, but did not, for the important question 
of the foundations of tcvolutionary tactics in genera), Kautsky adroitly 
abjures all revolutionary tactics) 

A renegade in politics, he is unable even to pte^ent the question of the 
objective prerequisites of tevoluttonary tactics theoretically 
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Atvd tKis btings us to the second point 

Secondly, it is obligatory for a Marxist to count on a European revo- 
Wuouit 2Lret)Oluti07Wiiysttuo{ionexists. It is an elementary axiomof Marx¬ 
ism that the tactics of the Socialist proletariat cannot be the same both 
when there is a rc\olutionary situation and when there is no revolutionary- 
situation 

If Kautsky had put this questton, which is obligatory for a Marxist, he 
would have seen that the answer was absolutely against him Long before 
the war, all Marxists, all Socialists, were agreed that a European war uould 
create a re\olutionafy situation Kautsky himself, before he became a rene¬ 
gade, clearly and deiinitcly admitted this—in 1902 (in his Soc'ial Revolu¬ 
tion) and in 1909 (m his Road to Pomi) It was also admitted in the name of 
the entire Second International in the Basle Manifesto, it is not without 
reason that the social-chauvinists and Kautskyans (the “Centrists,? e , 
those who waver between the revolutionaries and the opportunists) of all 
countries shun like the plague the declarations of the Basic Manifesto on 
this score 

Hence, the c xpectation of a levolutionary situation in Europe was not an 
infatuation of the Bolsheviks, but thegeneral opimon of all Marxists When 
Kautsky tries to escape fiom this undoubted truth with the help of such 
phrases as that the Bolsheviks “always believed in the omnipotence of force 
and will,” he simply utters a sonorous and empty phrase to ?//> his 
evasion, a shameful evasion, of the question of a revolutionary situation 
To proceed Has a revolutionary situation begun or not^ Kautsky did 
not present even this question The economic facts provide an answer the 
famine and luin created everywhere by the war imply a revolutionary sit¬ 
uation The political facts also provide an answer ever since 1915 a split¬ 
ting process is clearly to be observed in all countries within the old and de¬ 
caying Socialist pat ties, a process of depa) tvie of the masses of the proletari¬ 
at from the social-chauvinist leaders to the Left, to revolutionary ideas and 
sentiments, to revolutionary leaders 

Only a person who dreads revolution and betrays it could have failed to 
note these facts on August 5,1918, when Kautsky was writing his pamphlet. 
And now, at the end of October 1918, the revolution is growing in a number 
of European countries, and growing \ery rapidly under our very eyes 
Kautsky the “revolutionary,” who still wants to be regarded as a Marxist, 
has proved to be a short-sighted philistine, who, like those philistines of 
1847 whom Marx ridiculed, did not see the approaching revolution 11 
And now we come to the third point 

Thirdly, what should be the specific features of revolutionary tactics in 
a European revolutionary situation^ Having become a renegade, Kautsky 
feared to put this question, which is obligatory for every Marxist Kautsky 
argues like a typical philistine petty bourgeois, or like an ignorant peasant* 
has a “general European revolution” begun or not^ If it has, then he too 
is prepared to become a revolutionary! But then, let us observe, every 
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blackguard (like the scoundrels who are now trying to attach themselves to 
the victorious Bolsheviks) would proclaim himself a revolutionary I 

If It has not, then Kautsky will turn his back on revolution! Kautsky 
does not betray a shadow of an understanding of the truth that a revolution¬ 
ary Marxist diffeis from the ordinary philistine by his ability to j)reach to 
the uneducated masses that the maturing revolution is necessary, to proie 
that It IS inevitable, to exfldin its benefits to the people, and to ptepare 
the proletariat and all the toiling and exploited masses for it 

Kautsky ascribed to the Bolsheviks anabsurdit}, nameby, that they had 
staked everything on one card, on a European revolution breaking out at a 
definite date This absuidity has turned against Kautsky himself, because 
the logical conclusion of his argument is that the tactics of the Bolsheviks 
would have been correct if a European revolution had broken out by August 
5, 19181 That is the date Kautsky mentions as the time he vvrote his pam- 
'phlet And when, a few weeks after this August 5, it became dear that rev¬ 
olution was impending in a number of European countries, the whole rene- 
gacyof Kautsky, hisuhole falsification of Marxism, and his utterinabilitv 
to reason or even to present questions in a revolutionary manner, became 
revealed in all their charm 

When the proletarians of Europe ate accused of treachery, Kautsky 
wtites. It IS an accusation levelled at unknown persons 

You are mistaken, Mr Kautsky! Look in the mirror and you will sec 
those ^^unknown persons” against whom this accusation is levelled Kautsky 
assumes an air of innocence and pretends not to understand Ji'ho levelled 
the accusation, and its meaning As a matter of fact Kautsky knows per¬ 
fectly u ell that the accus ation has been and is being levelled by the German 
**Lefts,” by the Spartacists, by Liebknecht and his friends The accusation 
expresses a deal appreciation of the fact that the German proletariat be¬ 
trayed the Russian (and international) revolution when it strangled Finland, 
the Ukraine, Latvia, and Esthonia This accusation is levelled primarily 
and above all, not against the massesy who are always downtrodden, but 
against those leaders who, like the Scheidemanns and the Kautskys, failed 
in their duty to carry on revolutionary agitation, revolutionary propaganda 
and revolutionary work among the masses to overcome their inertness, who 
in fact worked against the revolutionary instincts and aspirations which arc 
always aglow deep down among the masses of the oppressed class The 
Scheidemanns bluntly, crudely, cynically, and in most cases from corrupt 
motives betrayed the proletariat and deserted to the bourgeoisie The Kaut- 
skyans and the Longuetites did the same thing, only hesitatingly and halt¬ 
ingly, and casting cowardly side-glances at those who were stronger at the 
moment In all his writings during the war Kautsky tried to extinguish the 
revolutionary spirit, instead of fostering and fanning it, 

The fact that Kautsky does not even understand the enormous theoret¬ 
ical importance^ and the even greater agitational and propaganda impor¬ 
tance, of the accusation” that the proletarians of Europe have betrayed the 
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Riisbiau icvolution will rcniaia a regular historical monument to the phi- 
listinc stupidity of the “average” leader of German ofiicial Social-Dcmoc- 
lacy' Kautsky docs not unde»stand that, owing to the censorship prevail¬ 
ing In the German “Empire,” this “accusation” is perhaps the only torm 
in which the German Sociilists who have not betrayed Socialism—Lieb- 
knecht and liis fticnds—could express appeal to the Gel amn xiolerh to 

thiow off the Schcidemanns and the Kautskys, to push aside such ‘head¬ 
ers,” to Liuincipate thcnischcs from then stultifying and \ulgar prop¬ 
aganda, to use in re\olt t>i sptte oj them, without them, and much 
o\er their heads iowaid^ iei^olulion^ 

Kautsky docs not understand this How is he to understand the tactics 
ot the Bolsheviks^ Can a man who renounces icvolution in general be ex¬ 
pected to weigh ancl appraise the conditions of the de\ck^pment ofrexolu- 
tion m one of its most “difficult’^ cases^ 

The Bolsheviks’ tactics were correct, they v etc theinternationalist 
tactics, because they were based, not on the cowardly fear of a world 
icvolution, not on a philistine “disbelief” in it, not on the narrow nation¬ 
alist desire to protect one s “own” fatht i land (the fatherland of one’s own 
bourgeoisie), while not “caring a hang” for all the test, but on a correct 
(and, before the war and before the renegacy of the social-chauvinists and 
social-pacifists, a universally admitted)of the rcxolutionaiy sit¬ 
uation m Europe These tacties were the only internationalist tactics, be¬ 
cause they did the utmost possible in one country for the development, 
support and awakening of the revolution in all counii les The coriectness 
of these tactics has been confirmed by their enormous success, for Bolshev¬ 
ism (not by any means because of the merits of the Russian Bolsheviks, 
but because of the most profound sympathy of the masses everywhere for 
tactics that are revolutionary in practice) has become ivorld Bolshevism, 
has produced an idea, a theory, a program and tactics, which differ concrete¬ 
ly and practically from those of social-chauvinism and social-pacifism 
Bolshevism has vanquished the old, decayed International of the Scheide- 
manns and Kautskys, Renaudels and Longucts, Hendersons and the MacDon¬ 
alds, who henceforth will be treading on each other s heels, dreaming 
about “unity” and trying to revive a coipse Bolshevism has created the 
ideological and tactical foundations of a Third International, of a really 
proletarian and Communist International, which will take into consider¬ 
ation both the gains of the peaceful epoch and the experience of the epoch 
of revolution, which has now begun 

Bolshevism has popularised throughout the woild the idea of the “dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat,” has translated these words from the Latin, 
first into Russian, and then into all the languages of the world, and has 
shown by the living cx^mp\c o( the Soviet powei that the workers and 
poor peasants, of a backward country, even with the least experience, 
education and habits of organisation, hate been able for a whole year, 
amidst gigantic difficulties ancl amidst a stiuggle against the exploiters 
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(who wcic suppoitccl by the bourgeoisie of the whole world) to maintain the 
power of the toilers, to create a democracy that is immeasurably higher 
and broader than all previous demociacies in the world, and to ^tart the 
creative work of tens of millions of woikcis and peasants for the practical 
leali/ation of Socialism 

Bolshevism has helped in fact to develop the proletarian levolution in 
Imiope and America more poweifully than any party man} other country 
has so far succeeded in doing While the workers of the whole world are 
realizing moic and more clearly every day that the tactics of the Seheidc- 
manns andKautskys have not delivered themfrom the imperialist war and 
from wage-slavLty to the impeiiahst bourgeoisie, and thar these tactics can¬ 
not serve as a model for all countries, the masses of the proletarians of all 
countries are rcali/ing more and more clearl} every da} ihat Bolshevism 
has indicated the right road of escape from the hotrprs of war and imperial¬ 
ism, that Bolshevism m/? sene as a inodel of tactics for all 

Not only the general Furopean, hut the world proletarian reeolution is 
maturing before the e}cs of all, and it has been assisted, accelerated and 
supported by the victory of the proletariat in Russia All this is not enough 
for the complete victory of Socialism, }ou say^ Of course it is not enough 
One country alone cannot do more But this one country, thanks to the 
Soviet form of government, has done so much that even if the Russian So¬ 
viet government were to be crushed by world imperialism to-morrow, as a 
result, let us say, of an agreement betweenCerman and Anglo-French impe¬ 
rialism-—even granted that worst possibility—it would still be found that 
Bolshevik tactics have brought enormous benefit to Socialism and have 
assisted the growth of the invincible world revolution 

SUBSERVIENCY TO THE BOURGEOISIE IN THE GUISE 
OF ‘‘ECONOMIC ANALYSTS” 

As has been said already, if the title of Kautsk} ^s book were properly to 
icflect Its contents, it should have been called, not The Dictatoishp of the 
Froletanaty but A Rehash of Bourgeois Attacks on the Bolsheviks 

The old Menshevik “theories” about the bourgeois character of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution, t e , the old misinterpretation of Marxism by the Menshev¬ 
iks ejected by Kautsky m 1905') are now once again being rehashed by 
our theoretician We must deal with this question, however tedious it may 
be for Russian Marxists 

The Russian revolution is a bourgeois revolution, said all the Marxists 
of Russia before 1905 The Mensheviks, substituting liberalism for Marxism, 
drew the conclusion fiom this that, hence, the pioletanat must not go be- 
}ond what was acceptable to the bourgeoisie and must pursue a policy of 
compromise with it The Bolsheviks said that this was a bourgeois-liberal 
theory The bourgeoisie, they said, was tr}ing to bring about the leformof 
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the state on bourgeois, reformist, not revolutionary lines, while preserving 
the monarchy, lancUo^'dism, etc , as far as possible The proletariat must 
carry through the bourgeois-democratic revolution to the end, not allow¬ 
ing Itself to be “bound” by the reformism of the bourgeoisie The Bolshev¬ 
iks formulated the relation of class forces in the bourgeois rc\olution as 
follows the proletariat, joining to itself the peasantry, will neutralize the 
liberal bourgeoisie and utterly destroy the monarchy, mcdiaevalism and 
landlordism 

The alliance between the proletariat and the pca.sa.ntTy i7t ge7ie'fal re¬ 
veals the bourgeois character of the reeolution, for the peasantry in 
general are small producers who stand on the basis of commodity produc¬ 
tion Further, the Bolsheviks then added, the proletaiiat will join to itself 
the entile scmi-'piolefnuat (all the toilers and exploited), will neutralize 
the middle peasantry and oierthrow the bourgeoisie, this will be a Social¬ 
ist revolution, as distinct from a bourgeois-democratic revolution (sec my 
pamphlet Two Tactics, published m 1905 and reprinted in Twelve Years, St 
Pctcrsbuig, 1907) 

Kautsky took an inditcct part in this controversy in 1905, when, in 
icply to an inquiry by the then Menshevik Plekhanov, he expressed an opin¬ 
ion that was essentially opposed to Plekhanov, which pio\oked particular 
ridicule in the Bolshevik press at the time But now Kautsky does not say 
a suigle woid about the controversies of that time (for fear of being exposed 
by his own statements^), and thereby deprives the German reader of all 
opportunity of understanding the essence of the matter Mr Kautsky eowZc? 
not very well tell the German workers in 1918 that in 1905 he had been in 
favour of an alliance of the workers with the peasants and not with the lib¬ 
eral bourgeoisie, and on what conditions he had advocated this alliance, 
and what program he had proposed for it 

Retreating from his old position, Kautsky, under the guise of an ‘‘econo¬ 
mic analysis,” and talking proudly about “historical materialism,” now ad¬ 
vocates the subordination of the workers to the bourgeoisie, and, with 
the aid of quotations from the Menshevik Maslov,* chews the cud of the 
old liberal views of the Mensheviks, quotations are further used to prove 
the brand new idea of the backwardness of Russia, but the de¬ 
duction drawn from this new idea is the old one that in a bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion one must not go further than the bourgeoisie 1 And this m spite of all 
that Marx and Engels said when comparing the bourgeois revolution 
of 1789-93 in France with the bourgeois revolution of 1848 in Germany I 

Before passing to the chief “argument” and the main content of Kaut- 
sky’s “economic analysis,” let us remark that Kautsky’s very first sen¬ 
tences reveal a curious confusion, or superficiality, of thought. 

“Agriculture, and precisely small peasant farming,” our “theoretician” 
informs us, “to this day represents the economic foundation of Russia 

P P Menshevik, mthor of The Agrarian ProhUm in Russia —Ed 
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About four-fifths, perhaps even five-sixths, of the population live by it ” 
(P 45 ) First of all, my dear theoretician, have you considered how many 
exploiters there may be among this mass of small producers^ ( crtainly 
not more than one-tenth of the total, and in the towns still less, for there 
large-scale production is more highly developed Take even an incredibly 
high figure, assume that one-fifth of the small producers are exploiters who 
are deprived of the franchise Even then you will find that the 66 per cert 
of the votes held by the Bolsheviks at the Fifth Congress of Soviets repre¬ 
sented the majority of the population To this it must be added that there 
was always a considerable section of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
which was in favour of Soviet government—in principle the Left So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries were in favour of Soviet government, and when 
a section of them, in July 1918, started an adventurist levolt, two new 
parties split away from their old party, viz , the so-callc<.l “Narodnik- 
^mmunists” and the “Revolutionary Communists’’ (of the prominent Left 
Socialist-Re\olutionarics who had been nominated for important posts in 
the government by the old party, to the first-mentioned belonged Zaks, 
for instance, and to the second Kolegayev) Hence, Kautsky has himself-- 
inadvertently I-—refuted the ridiculous fable that the BolshcMks only ha\c 
the support of a minority of the population 

Secondly, my dear theoretician, have you considered the fact that 
the small peasant producer inevitably vacillates bctw^cen the prolctanat 
and the bourgeoisie^ This Marxian truth, which has been confirmed b\ 
the whole modern history of Europe, Kautsky \eiy conveniently ‘Tot- 
got,” for It just demolishes the Menshevik “theory” that he keeps repeat¬ 
ing! Had Kautsky not “forgotten” this he could not have denied the 
need for a proletarian dictatorship in a country in which the small peasant 
producer predominates 

Let us examine the mam content of our theoietician's “economic 
analysis ” 

That the Soviet regime is a dietatoiship cannot be disputed, says 
Kautsky “But is it a dictatorship of the proletariaP^^ (P 34) 

“According to the Soviet Constitution, the peasants form the 
majority of the population entitled to participate in legislation 
and administration What is presented to us as a dictatorship 
of the proletariat would be—if carried out consistently, and if, 
generally speaking, a class could directly exercise a dictatorship, 
which in reality can only be exercised by a party—a dictatorship 
of the peasantry"" (p 35) 

And, highly elated over so profound and clever an aigument, our good 
Kautsky tries to be witty and says “It would appear, therefore, that the 
most painless realization of Socialism is best secured when it is put in 
the hands of the peasants” (p. 35). 

In the greatest detail, and citing extremely learned quotations fiom 
the semi-liberal Maslov, our theoretician advances the new idea that the 
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peasants are inteiested in high gram prices, m low wages fot the urban 
workers, etc , etc Incidentally, the more tedious the enunciation of these 
new ideas is, the less attention our author pays to the really new phenomena 
of the post-war period—such as, for example, that the peasants demand 
for their gram, not money, but goods, and that they have not enough 
agricultural implements, which cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities 
for any amount of money But of this more anon 

Thus, Kautsky charges the Bolsheviks, the party of the proletariat, 
with having surrendered the dictatorship, the work of realising Socialism, 
to the petty-bourgeois peasantry Excellent, Mr Kautsk} ^ But what, m 
your enlightened opinion, should have been the attitude of the proletarian 
party towards the pctty-bourgeois peasantry^ 

Our theoretician preferred to say nothing on this score—evidently 
hearing m mind the pio\crb ^‘Speech is silvet, silence is golden But 
he gives himself away by the following argument 

‘^Originally, the peasants’ Soviets were organizations of the 
pen.sa7ffry in general Now the Soviet Republic ptoclaims that the 
Soviets arc organizations of the proletarians and the porr peasants 
The well-to-do peasants arc deprned of the suffrage in the elections 
to the Soviets The poor peasant is here recognized to be a pei- 
manent and mass product of the Socialist antanan refoim under 
the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat (P 48 ) 

What deadly irony f It is the kind that ma> be heard in Russia fioni 
the Iq^s of anv bourgeois they all )ecr and gloat over the fact that the 
Soviet Republic openly admits the existence of pool peasants They 
laugh at Socialism That is their right But a “Socialist” who jeers at the 
fact that after four years of a most luinous war there should be (and 
will be for a long time) poor peasants in Russia—such a “Socialist” could 
only have been born at a time of wholesale renegacy 
Listen further 

“The Soviet Republic interfeies in the relations between the 
rich and pool peasants, but not by le distributing the land In ordet 
to relieve the bread shortage m the towns, detachments of armed 
workers were sent into the coimtrvside to confiscate the rich peas¬ 
ants’ surplus stocks of gram Part of that stock was distributed among 
the urban population, another among the poorer peasants” (p 48) 

Of course, Kautsky, the Socialist and Marxist, is profoundly indig¬ 
nant at the idea that such a measure should be extended beyond the envi¬ 
rons of the large towns (we have put it mto force all over the country) 
With the matchless, incomparable and admirable coolness (or pig-hcad- 
edness) of a philistine, Kautsky, the Socialist and Marxist, didactically 
says “It (the expropriation of the w^elLto-dn peasants) introduces a new^ 
element of unrest and civil war mto the process of production” (civil wat 
introduced into the “process of production”—that is something superna- 
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tuiall) ^‘which standb in uigcnt need of tianquility and security foi its 
tecovery” (p 49) 

Oh, yes, ot couisc, it is quite piopci tot Kautsky, the Alaixist and bu- 
eiailst, to sigh and sited tears over the subject of tianquiJit) and security 
for the cxploitcts and gram proflteeis who hoaid then surplus stocks, 
sabotage the giam monopoly law, and ieduce the urban population to 
famine “We are all Socialists and Marxists and Internationalists,” the 
Kautskys, ileinnch Webers (Vienna), Longuets (Pans), MacDonalds 
(London), etc , sing in chorus, “we arc all m fa\our ot a \\orking>class 
ie\olution Only onl) we would like a revolution that does not 

disturb the tranquility and security of the giain prohtcus And we ca¬ 
mouflage this foul subserviency to the capitalists by a ‘Marxist reference 
to the ‘process of production ' ” If this is Alarxism, what is servility 

to the bourgeoisie'^ 

Just see what out theoietician aiines at He accuses the Bolshevik*^ 
of palming off the dictatorship of the peasantiy as the dictatoiship of 
the piolctanat But at the same time he accuses us of introducing civil 
wat into the rural districts (which we think is to our credit)^ of despatching 
armed detachments of workers into the countryside, who publicly pro¬ 
claim that they are exercising the “dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
poor peasantry,” assist the latter and confiscate from the profiteers and 
the rich peasants the surplus stocks of grain which they arc hoarding 
in contravention of the gram monopoly law 

On the one hand our Marxist theoretician stands for pure demociacy, 
for the subordination of the revolutionary class, the leader of the toilers 
and exploited, to the majority of the population (including, therefoie, 
the exploiters) On the other hand, as an argument against us, he explains 
that the revolution must inevitably bear a bourgeois character—bourgeois, 
because the peasantry as a whole stands on the basis of bourgeois social 
relations-—and at the same time he pretends to uphold the proletarian, 
class, Marxian view 

Instead of an “economic analysis” we have a first-class hodge-podge 
and muddle Instead of Marxism we have fragments of liberal doctrines 
and the preaching of servility to the bourgeoisie and the kulaks. 

The question which Kautsky has so confused was fully explained by 
the Bolsheviks as far back as 1905 Yes, our revolution is a bourgeois 
revolution so long as we march with the peasantry as a whole This has 
been as clear as clear can be to us, we have said it hundreds and thousands 
of times since 1905, and we have never attempted to skip this necessary 
stage of the historical process or abolish it by decrees Kautsky’s efforts 
to “expose” us on this point merely expose his own confusion of mind 
and his fear to recall w^hat he wrote in 1905, when he was not yet a renegade 

But beginning with Aj^ril 1917, long before the October Revolution, 
that IS, long before we assumed power, we publicly declared and ex¬ 
plained to the people the revolution cannot now stop at this stage, 
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tor the countr> his marched tor^^ard, capitalism has advanced 
has leached xiupr^cedeuted dimensions, which (whether one hk * 
rol) \mU ihfhtind Steps toiw ird, (o lor tl trt is no^ 

W\^ ot ad\ancing, ot saMrthe counfrt w Inch is c xhausted b) uar, and of 
Lilkuiitnuj t\K su^krln^'^ ol the toilers and exploited. 
n Things hue turned out )ust as Wesaid they would The course taken 
by the rc\olution has confirmed the correctness of our reasoning. 
with the “whole''of the peasant!*} against the monarchy, agairst the Jand- 
loids, against the mediaexal regime (and to that extent, the revolution 
remains bourgeois, bourgeois-democratic) Tltn, with the poorest peas¬ 
ants, wuth the semi-proletanans, with all the exploited, e7<7a?7Z5/ capital- 
usm, including the rural rich, the kulaks, the profiteers, and to that 
extent the revolution becomes a SoCialust one To attempt to raise an 
artificial Chinese Wall between the first and second, to separate them 
by anything else than the degree of preparedness of tl e pioJctariat and the 
degree of its unity with the poor peasants, means monstrously to distort 
Marxism, to vulgarize it, to substitute liberalism m its place It means 
smuggling in a reactionary defence of the bouigeoisie as compared with the 
Socialist proletariat by means of quasi-scicntific references to the progres¬ 
sive eharacter of the bourgeoisie as compared with mediacvalism 

Incidentally, the Soviets represent an immeasurably higher form and 
t}pe of demociacy just because, by uniting and drawing the masses of worL^ 
€is and peasants into political life, they serve as a most sensitive barome¬ 
ter, the one closest to the “people” (in the sense m which Marx, in 1871, 
spoke of a real people’s revolution), of the growth and development of 
the political, class maturity of the masses The Soviet Constitution was 
not drawn up accoiding to some “plan”, it was not drawn up in a study, 
ind was not foisted on the working people by bourgeois lawyers No, this 
constitution t/jo in the course of the development of the class strug¬ 
gle in proportion as class aniago7iiSh s matured The very facts which 
Kautskv himself has to admit prove this 

At fust, the Soviets embraced the peasantry as a w'holc It was owing 
to the immaturity, the backwardness, the ignorance precisely of the poor 
peasants, that the leadership passed into the hands of the kulaks, the 
iich, the capitalists, the petty bourgeoisie and the petty-bourgeois intel¬ 
lectuals That was the period of the domination of the petty bourgeoisie, 
of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries (only fools or renegades 
like Kautsky could regard either of these as Socialists) The petty bour¬ 
geoisie inevitably and unavoidably vacillated between the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie (Kerensky, Kornilov, Savinkov) and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, for owing to the very nature of its economic position, 
the petty bourgeoisie is incapable of doing anything independently. 
By the way, Kautsky completely renounces Marxism by confining himself 
in his analysis of the Russian revolution, to the legal and formal concept 
of “democracy,” which serves the bourgeoisie as a screen to conceal 
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Its domination over the masses and as a means of deceiving them, and by 
forgeiiing that in practice ‘‘democracy” sometimes stands for the die- 
iatorship of (he bourgeoisie^ sometimes for the impotent reformism of the 
petty bourgeoisie which submits to that dictatorship, and soon Accord¬ 
ing to Kautsky, in a capitalist country there were bourgeois parties and 
there was a proletarian party (the Bolsheviks), which led the majority, 
the mass of the proletariat, but there weie no pett^-bourgeois part es > 
The Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries had no class roots, no 
petty-bourgeois roots I 

The vacillations of the petty bourgeoisie, of the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, helped to enlighten the m^so^o and to itpcl 
the overwhelming majority of them, all the “rank a.id file,” all the pio- 
letarians and scmi-prolctarians, from such ‘"leaders ” 

The Bolsheviks secured predominance in the So\Jct^^ (ja Petiogiad 
and Moscow by October 1917), the split among the Socialist-Revoiution 
aries and the Alensheviks became moie pronounced 

The victorious Bolshevik revolution meant the end of vacillation. 
It meant the complete destruction of the monarchy and of landlordism 
(which had not been destroyed before the October Revolution) We carried 
the bourgeois revolution to its conclusion The peasantry supported us 
as a whole Its antagonism to the Socialist proletariat could not reveal 
itself all at once The Soviets embraced the peasantry The class 

divisions among the peasantry had not yet matured, had not )et come 
into the open 

That process took place in the summer and autumn of 1918 The C^ie- 
ehoslovak counter-revolutionaiy mutiny roused the kulaks A wave ot 
kulak revolts swept over Russia The poor pcasanti)^ learned, not fiom 
books or newspapers, hut fiOm lije iftelf, that us interests w^eie irrecon¬ 
cilably antagonistic to those of the kulaks, the rich, the rural bourgeoisie 
Like every other petty-bourgeois party, the “Left Socialist Revolution¬ 
aries” reflected the vacillation of the masses, and precisely in the summer 
of 1918 they split one section joined forces with the Czechoslovaks (the 
insurrection in Moscow, whenProshyan, having seized the telegraph oflicc— 
for one hour I—announced to Russia that the Bolsheviks had been over¬ 
thrown, then the treachery of Muraviov, Commandcr-in-Chief of the army 
that was fighting the Czechoslovaks, etc ), while another section, that men¬ 
tioned above, remained with the Bolsheviks 

The growing acuteness of the food shortage in the towns lent increas¬ 
ing urgency to the question of the gram monopoly (this Kautsky the 
theoretician completely “forgot” about in his economic analysis, which is a 
mere repetition of platitudes gleaned from Maslov's writings of ten 
years agol) 

The old landlord and bourgeois, and even democratic-republican, 
state had sent to the rural districts armed detachments which were practi¬ 
cally at the beck and call of the bourgeoisie Mr Kautsky docs not know 
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this’ He does not regard that as the‘'dictatoiship of the bourgeoisie”— 
God forbid ’ That is ‘‘puic dcmoci acy,” especial ly if cndoiscd b) a bourgeois 
patliamcntl Noi has Kautsk) “heaid” that, in the summer and autumn 
of 1917, Avksentyev and h Maslov,* m compan} with Kerensky, Tsere¬ 
teli andothei Socialist-Re\olutionat les and Mcnshe\iks, attested members 
of the Land Committees, he docs not say a woi d about thatl 

The whole point is that a boutgeois state which is exercising the dicta¬ 
torship of the bourgeoisie through a dcmoci atic republic cannot confess 
to the people that it is serving the bourgeoisie, it cannot tell the truth, 
and IS compelled to play the hypocrite 

But a state of the Paris Commune type, a Soviet state, openly and 
frankly tells the people the tmih and declares that it is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the poor peasantry, and by this truth it wins over 
scores and scores of millions ot new citizens who are kept down under 
any democratic republic, but w^ho arc ciiawn by the Soviets into political 
life, into dcn\oirocy^ into the administt ation of the state The Soviet Repub¬ 
lic sends into the rural distiicts detachments of armed wwkers, primarily 
the most advanced, from the capitals These workcis carry Socialism 
into the countiysidc, win over the poor, organize and enlighten them, 
and help them to suppress the res'isiance of the houigiois'io 

All who are familiar with affairs and ha\e been in the lural districts, 
declare that it is only now, in the summer and autumn of 1918, that the 
rural districts are passing through the ‘"October” (i e , proletarian) “res¬ 
olution ” A turning point has been reached The wave of kulak revolts 
IS giving way to a rising movement among the poor, to the giowth of the 
“Committees of Poor Peasants ” In the army, the number of working- 
class commissars, working-class officers and working-class commanders 
of divisions and armies is increasing And at the very time that Kautsky, 
frightened by the July (1918) crisis and the lamentations of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, was running after the latter like a “cockerel,” and writing a pamphlet 
breathing the conviction that the Bolsheviks were on the eve of being 
overthrown by the peasantry, at the very time that Kautsky regarded the 
Secession of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries as a “contraction” 
(p 37) of the circle of those who supported the Bolsheviks*—at that very 
time the real circle of supporters of Bolshevism u’as expanding enormouslyy 
because millions and millions of the village poor were freeing themselves 
from the tutelage and influence of the kulaks and village bourgeoisie 
and were awakening to independent political life 

We have lost hundreds of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, spineless 
peasant intellectuals and kulaks, but we have gained millions of repre¬ 
sentatives of the poor ** 

* S L Maslov - Alinister of Agriculture in the bourgeois Provisional Govern¬ 
ment —Ed 

At the Sixth Congress of Soviets (November 7 9, 1918), there were 967 
voting delegates, 950 of whom were Bolsheviks, and 351 non-voting delegates, of 
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A year after the proletarian revolution in the capitals, and under its 
influence and with its assistance, the proletarian revolution began in the 
remote rural districts, and this has finally consolidated thepouerof the 
Soviets and Bolshevism, and has finally proved that there is no force 
within the country that can withstand it 

Having completed the bourgeois-democratic revolution in con|unction 
with the peasantry in general, the Russian proletariat passed on defi¬ 
nitely to the Socialist revolution when it succeeded in splitting the lui al 
population, in winning over the rural proletarians and semi-proletarians, 
and in uniting them against the kulaks and the bourgeoisie , including the 
peasant bourgeoisie 

If the Bolshevik proletariat in the capitals and large industtial centres 
had not been able to rally the village poor around itself against the rich 
peasants, this would indeed have proved tint Russia xcas “unripe” for 
the Socialist revolution The pcasantty would then have remained an 
‘integral whole,” ? e , it would ha\e lemaincd under the economic, po¬ 
litical, and moral leadership of the kulaks, of the rich, of the bourgeoisie, 
and the revolution would not have passed bc}Ond the limits of a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution (But, let it be said in parenthesis, even this would 
not have proved that the proletariat should not have assumed powci, 
for It IS the pioletariat alone that has really carried the bourgeois-democrat¬ 
ic revolution to its conclusion, it is the proletariat alone that has done 
something really important to bring nearer the woiId prolctaiian revolu¬ 
tion, and the proletariat alone that has created the Soviet state, which, after 
the Pans Commune, is the second step towards the Socialist state) 

On the other hand, if the Bolshevik proletariat had tiled at once, in 
October-November 1917, without waiting for the class differentiation 
in the rural districts, without being able to ficq)a7e for it and bring it 
about, to ‘decree” a civil war or the “introduction of Socialism” in the 
rural districts, had tried to do without a temporary bloc (alliance) with 
the peasants in general, without making a number of concessions to the 
middle peasants, etc , that would have been a Blanquist distortion of 
Marxism, an attempt of the minonty to impose its will upon the majority, 
it would have been a theoretical absurdity, revealing a failure to under¬ 
stand that a general peasant revolution is still a bourgeois revolution, and 
that without a series of transitions, of transitional stages, it cannot be 
transformed into a Socialist revolution in a backward country 

Kautsky has confused everything in this very important theoretical 
and political problem, and has, in practice, proved to be nothing but a 
servant of the bourgeoisie, howling against the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat 


whom 335 were Bolsheviks, i e , 97 per cent of the total number of delegates were 
Bolsheviks 

27^796 
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Kautsky has introduced a similar, if not greater confusion into another 
very interesting and important question, namely was the legislative 
activity of the Soviet Republic in the sphere of agrarian reformation— 
that most difficult and yet most important of Socialist reformations— 
based on sound piinciples and properly carried out^ We should be grateful 
beyond wolds to any West-European Marxist who, aftei studying at least 
the most important documents, ga\e a criticiS7n of our policy, because 
he would thereb} help us immensely, and would also help the revolution 
that IS maturing throughout the vorld But instead of ciiticism Kautsky 
produces an incredible theoretical confusion, which conveits Marxism 
into liberalism and which, in practice, is a series of idle, malicious, 
\ ulgar sallies against the Bolsheviks Let the reader )udge for himself 
“Large landlordism was made untenable by the revolution That was 
at once clear The transference of the large estates to the peasant popula¬ 
tion became inevitable ” (That is not tiuc, Mr Kautsky You sub¬ 
stitute what is ''clear"' to you for the attitude of the dilfeicnt classes 
towards the question The his tor) of the revolution has shown that the coali¬ 
tion government of the bourgeois and the petty bourgeois, the Mensheviks 
and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, pursued a policy of preserving large 
landlordism This was pioved particularly by S Maslov’s bill and by the 
arrest of the members of the Land Qimmittces >Xithout the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the “peasant population” would not have vanquished 
the landlords, who had joined foiccs with the capitalists ) 

“But as to the forms in which it was to be earned out, there w^as no 
unity Several solutions w^crc conceivable ” (Kautsky is most of 
all concerned about the “umt^” of the ‘ Socialists,” no mattet who called 
themselves by that name He forgets that the principal classes in capi¬ 
talist society aic bound to ariivc at difteicnt solutions ) “ From the 
Socialist point of view% the most rational solution would have been to 
transform the large estates into state property and to allow the peasants 
who hitherto had been cmplojcd on them as wage labouicrs to cultivate 
them in the fotm of co-opeiative societies But such a solution presup¬ 
poses the existence of a type of agricultural labouier that does not exist 
in Russia Another solution would have been to transform the large estates 
into state property and to divide them up into small plots to be rented 
out to peasants who owned little land Flad that been done, something 
socialistic would also have been achieved ” 

As usual, Kautsky confines himself to the cclebtated on the one hand 
It cannot but be admitted, and on the other hand it must be confessed 
He places different solutions side by side without a thought—the only 
realistic and Marxian thought—as to what must be the tiansitional 
stages from capitalism to Communism in such and suchspecific conditions* 
There are agricultural labourers in Russia, but not many, and Kautsky 
did not touch on the question which the Soviet government did raise 
of the method of transition to a communal and co-operative form of land 
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cultivation. The most curious thing, however, is that Kautsky claims 
to see ‘‘something socialistic” in the renting out of small plots of land. 
In reality, this is petty-bourgeois slogan, and there is nothing “socialistic” 
in It If the “state” that rents out the land is not a state of the Pans Com¬ 
mune type, but a pailiamentary bourgeois republic (and such is Kautsky's 
constant assumption) the renting of land in small plots is a topical 
liheTal reform 

That the Soviet power has abolished all private property m land, 
of that Kautsky says nothing Worse than that he resorts to an incredible 
subterfuge and quotes the decrees of the Soviet gcMcrnmeot in such a way 
as to omit the most essential 

After stating that “small production strues for complete private 
ownership of the means of production,” and the Constituent Assembly would 
have been the “only authority” capable of preventing the dividing up of 
the land (an assertion which will evoke laughtei in Russia, w^here 
everybody knows that the Soweto alone are r^cogni/ed as authorir itive 
by the workers and peasants, while the Constituent Assembly has become 
the slogan of the Czechoslovaks and the landloids), Kautsky continues 
“One of the first decrees of the Soviet government decltired 
that 1) the rights of the landlords to ownership of the land are abol¬ 
ished forthwith without compensation 2) The landed estates, as well 
as all crown, monasterial and church lands, with all their livestock, 
implements, farm buildings and everything pertaining thereto, 
shall be placed at the disposal of the rural area Land Committees 
and the district Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies pending the settle¬ 
ment of the land question by the Constituent Assembly ” 

Having quoted only these two clauses, Kautsky con¬ 
cludes 

“The reference to the Constituent Assembly has remained a dead 
letter In point of fact, the peasants in the separate volosts could 
do as they pleased with the land” (p 47) 

Here you have an example of Kautsky’s “criticism”! Here you have 
a “scientific” work which is more like a fiaud The German reader is 
induced to behev^e that the Bolsheviks capitulated before the peasantry 
on the question of private property in land! That the Bolsheviks permitted 
the peasants to act locally (“m the separate volosts”) in whatever way 
they pleased! 

But as a matter of fact, the decree that Kautsky quotes— the first 
to be promulgated, on October 26, 1917 (old style)—consists not of two, 
but of five clauses, plus eight clauses of the “Mandate,”* w^hich, it was 
expressly stated, “shall serve as a guide ” 

***MandaW *—the reference here is to the Mandate of the peasantry to the agricul 
tural committees which constitutes a component part of the Decree on Land adopted 

27* 
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Clause 3 of the decree states that the property is transferred 'Ho the 
p eo pi e/* and that “inventories of all property confiscated” shall be 
drawn up and the pioperty ^‘protected in a strict revolutionary way ” And 
the Mandate declares that “private ownership of land is hereby abolished,” 
that “lands with highly developed forms of cultivation shall not 
be divided up^^ that “all livestock and farm implements of the confiscated 
estates shall be reserved for the exclusive use of the state or the communi¬ 
ties, depending on their size and importance, and no compens ation shall 
be paid therefore,” and that “all land shall become part of the national 
land fund ” 

Further, simultaneously with the dissolution of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly (January 5, 1918), the Third Congress of SoMets adopted the “Dec- 
laration of Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People,” which nou forms 
part of the Fundamental Law of the Soviet Republic Article 2, paragraph 1 
of this Declaration states that “private ownership of land is hereby 
abolished,” and that “model estates and agricultural enterprises arc pro¬ 
claimed national property ” 

Hence, the reference to the Constituent Assembly did 7io^ remain a dead 
letter, because another national representative body, immeasurably more 
authoritative in the eyes of the peasants, took upon itself the solution 
of the agrarian problem 

Again, on February 6 [19],1918, the Land Socialization Act was promul¬ 
gated, w'hich once again confirmed the abolition of all private ownership 
of land and placed the land and all private stock and implements at the 
disposal of the Soviet authorities under the control of the federal Soviet 
government Among the duties connected with the disposal of the land, 
the law prescribed 

“The development of collective farming as more advantageous 
in respect to economy of labour and produce, at the expense of in¬ 
dividual farming, with a view to the transition to Socialist farming” 
(Article 11, paragraph e) 

The same law, in establishing the principle of equal land tenure, re¬ 
plied to the fundamental question “Who has a right to the use of the 
land?” in the following manner 

“Article 20 Plots of land surface for public and private needs 
within the borders of the Russian Soviet Federative Republic may be 
used A For cultural and educational purposes 1) by the state as 
represented by the organs of Soviet government (federal, regional, 
provincial, uyezd, volost and village), and 2) by public bodies (under 
the control, and with the consent, of the local Soviet authorities), 

B For agricultural purposes, 3) by agricultural communes, 4) by 


by the Second All Russian Congress of Soviets on October 26 [November 8], 1917 
For the full text of the Mandate sec this volume pp 236-38 —Ed 
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agricultural co-operative associations, 5) by village communities, 
6) by individual families and persons ” 

The reader will peiceive that Kautsky has completely distorted the facts, 
and has given the German reader an absolutely false view of the agrarian 
policy and agrarian legislation of the proletarian state in Russia 

Kautsky did not even formulate the theoretically important 
fundamental questions 

These questions are 

1) Equal land tenure and 

2) Nationalization of the land—the relation of these two measures to 
Socialism in general, and to the transition fiom capitalioin toCommunism 
in particular 

3) Social cultivation of the soil as a transition stage fmm small, par- 
celhzed farming to large-scale social farming, does the manner in which 
this question is dealt with in Soviet legislation meet the requirements of 
Socialism^ 

On the first question it is necessary, first of all, to establish the follow¬ 
ing two fundamental facts a) in weighing up the experience of 1905 
(I may refer, for instance, to my work on the agrarian problem in the first 
Russian revolution), the Bolsheviks pointed to the democratically progres¬ 
sive, the demociatically revolutionary value of the slogan ‘'equal land 
tenure”, and in 1917, hffore the October Revolution, they spoke of this 
quite definitely, b) wlicn adopting the Land Socialization Act—the “spirit” 
of which is equal land tenure—the Bolsheviks most explicitly and defi¬ 
nitely declared this is not our idea, we do not agree with this slogan, but 
we think it our duty to pass it because it is demanded by the overwhelming 
majority of the peasants And ideas and demands of the majority of the 
toilers ale things that the toilers must discard of tlieir on^n accord^ such de¬ 
mands cannot be “abolished” or “skipped over ” We Bolsheviks will help 
the peasantry to discard petty-bourgeois demands, to pass from them as 
quickly and as painlessly as possible to Socialist demands 

A Marxist theoretician who wanted to help the working class levolu- 
tion by hib scientific analysis should have answered the questions first, 
IS It true that the idea of equal land tenure is of democratic-revolutionary 
value in that it carries ihchonrgeois democratic revolution to its conclusion^ 
Secondly, did the Bolsheviks act rightly in helping to pass by their 
votes (and m most loyally observing) the petty-bourgeois equal tenure 
law^ 

Kautsky failed even to perceive what, theoretically, was the crux of 
the question! 

Kautsky will never be able to refute the view that equal land tenure 
has a progressive and revolutionary value in the bourgeois-democratic 
levolution. That revolution cannot go beyond this By reaching its 
limit, It all the more clearly, rapidly and easily reveals to the masses 
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Ot equal land tenure, and no power on earth could have hindered the 
peasantry , once they had been freed both from the landlords and from 
tYve bourgeois parliamentary republican state The proletarians said to 
tVie peasants* We will help you to reach “ideal” capitalism, for equal land 
tenure is the idealization of capitalism from the point of view of the small 
producer At the same time we will prove to ^ou its inadequacy and the 
necessity of passing to the social cultivation of the land 

It would be interesting to sec Kautsky attempt to prove that ihis 
leadership of the peasant struggle by the proletariat was wrong 
But Kautsky preferred to evade the question altogether 
Next, Kautsky deliberately deceived his German readers by withhold¬ 
ing from them the fact that m tls land the Soviet government gave 
difcrt preference to communes and co-operative associations by putting 


them in the forefiont 

With the peasantry to the end of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
and with the poorest, the proletarian and semi-proletarian section 
of the peasantry, forward to the Socialist revolution^ That has been the 
policy of the Bolsheviks, and it is the only Marxian policy 

But Kautsky is all muddled up and cannot foimulate a single question* 
On the one hand, he dure not say that the proletarians should have parted 
company with the peasantry over the question of equal land tenure, for he 
realizes that it w^ould have been absurd (and, moreover, in 1905, when he 
was not yet a renegade, he himself had clearly and explicitly advocated 
an alliance between the workers and peasants as a condition for the victory of 
the revolution) On the other hand, he sympathetically quotes the lib¬ 
eral platitudes of the Menshevik Maslov, who “proves” that petty-boui- 
gcois equal land tenvire is utopian and reactionary from ihepomt of view of 
Socialism, but fails to point out the progressive and revolutionary character 
of the pctty-bourgeois struggle for equality and equal tenure from the point 
of view of the bourgeois-devnocrahe revolution 

Kautsky is in a hopeless muddle note that he (in 1918) insists on the 
bourgeois character of the Russian revolution lie (m 1918) peremptorily 
says don’t go beyond these limitsl Yet this very same Kautsky sees 
“something socialistic^^ (for a bourgeois revolution) in the petty-bourgeois 
reform of renting out small plots of land to the poor peasants (which is an 
approximation to equal land tenure)!* 

Let them understand this who can* 

In addition to all this, Kautsky displays a philistine inability to take 
into account the real policy of a definite party He quotes the phrases of the 
Menshevik Maslov and refuses to see the real policy the Menshevik Party 
pursued in 1917, when, in “coalition” with the landlords and Cadets, they 
advocated what was virtually a liberal agrarian reform and compromise with 
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the landlords (proof the arrest of the members of the Land Committees and 
S Maslov’s Land Bill) 

Kautsky failed to realize that P Maslov’s phrases about the reactionary 
and utopian character of petty-bourgeois equality aie really a screen to 
conceal the Menshevik policy of compromise between the peasants and the 
landlords (i e , of helping the landlords to dupe the peasants), instead ot 
the revolutionary overthrow of the landlords by the peasants 
What a “Marxist” Kautsky is’ 

It was the Bolsheviks who strictly differentiated between t.ic 1 outgcois- 
democratic revolution and the Socialist revolution by carrying the 
former to its end, they opened the way for the transition to tiic latter Thi^ 
was the only policy that was revolutionary and Marxian 

It IS useless for Kautsky to repeat the feeble liberal witucj m “Ne\tt 
yet have the small peasants anywhcic adopted collcclivc faiming lij lLi 
the influence of thcoietical convictions ’ (P SO ) 

How smait’ 

But nevci as \ct and nowheie have the small peasants of any laigc 
country been under the mfluence of a proletarian state’ 

Ne\er as \ct and nowhere have the small peasants anywhere engaged 
in an open class struggle teaching the extent of a civil war between the 
pool peasants and the tich peasants, mih propagandist, political, economic 
and military support given to the pool by a proletaiian state 

Never as vet and nowhere have the profiteers and the iich amassed such 
wealth out of war, while the masses of the peasantry have been so nlteil} 

1 uined 

Kautsky just reitciatcs old stuff, he just chews the old cud, afraid even 
to ponder ovei the new tasks of the proletarian dictatoiship 

But what, dear Kautsky, if the peasants lack implements for small- 
scale farming and the proletarian state helps them to obtain machines lot 
ihc collective cultivation of the soil—is that a “thcoretica’ conviction^” 
We shall now pass to the question of the nationalization of the land 
Our Narodniks, including all the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, deny 
that the measure we have adopted is the nationalization of the land They 
are wrong in theory In so far as we remain within the fiamewoik of com¬ 
modity production and capitalism, the abolition of private property in land 
IS the nationalization of the land The teim “socialization” merely expres- 
^ses a tendency, a desire, the preparation for the transition to Socialism, 
What should be the attitude of Marxists towards the nationalization 
of the land^ 

Here, too, Kautsky fails even to formulate the theoretical question, or, 
which is still worse, he deliberately evades it, although one knows from 
Russian literature that Kautsky is aware of the old controversies among 
the Russian Marxists on the question of nationalization, municipalization 
(i € , the transfer of the large getates to the local authorities), or divisionof 
the land. 
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Kautsky *s assertion that to transfer the large estates to the state and rent 
them out in small plots to peasants with little land would be achieving 
‘'something socialistic” is a downright mockery of Marxism We have 
already sho'wn that there is nothing socialistic about it But that is not all, 
It would not even be carrying the bourgeois-democraUc revolution to its 
conclusion 

Kautsky’s great misfortune is that he placed his trust m the Mensheviks. 
Hence the curious position that while insisting on the bourgeois character 
of our revolution and reproaching the Bolsheviks for taking it into their 
heads to proceed to Socialism, he himself proposes a liberal reform under the 
guise of Socialism, mthout cm tying this reform to the point of completely 
clearing away all the survivals of mediaevalism in agrarian relationships! 
The arguments of Kautsky, as of his Menshevik advisers, amount to a 
defence of the liberal bourgeoisie, who fear revolution, instead of a defence 
of consistent bourgcois^democratic revolution 

Indeed, why should only the large estates, and not all the land, be trans¬ 
formed into state property? The liberal bourgeoisie thereby strives for the 
maximum preservation of the old conditions (2 e , the least consistency in 
revolution) and the maximum facility for a reversion to the old conditions, 
The radical boutgeoisie, ? e , the bourgeoisie that wants to carry the 
bourgeois revolution to its conclusion, demands the nationalization of 
the land 

Kautsky, who in the dim and distant past, some twenty years ago, 
\vrote an excellent Marxian woik on the agraiian question, cannot but 
know that Matx declared that land nationalization is in fact a consistent 
slogan of the bourgeoisie Kautsky cannot but be aware of Marx’s controver¬ 
sy with Rodbertus, and Marx’s remarkable passages in his Theories of Sur¬ 
plus Value where the revolutionary significance—in the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic sense—ot land nationalization is explained with particular clarity 

The Menshevik P Maslov, whom Kautsky, unfortunately for 
himself, chose as an adviser, denied that the Russian peasants would 
agree to the nationalization of all the land (including the peasants’ lands) 
To a certain extent, this view of Maslov’s could be connected with his 
“original” theory (which merely parrots the bourgeois critics of Marx), 
VIZ , his repudiation of absolute rent and his recognition of the “law” 
(or “fact,” as Maslov expressed it) of the “diminishing fertility of the 
soil ” 

In point of fact, however, even the Revolution of 1905 revealed that the 
Overwhelming majority of the peasants in Russia, members of village com¬ 
munities as well as individual peasant proprietors, were in favour of the 
nationalization of all the land The Revolution of 1917 confirmed this, and 
after the assumption of power by the proletariat this was done The Bolshev¬ 
iks remained loyal to Marxism and never tried (in spite of Kautsky, who, 
without a shadow of evidence, accuses us of doing so) to “skip” the bourgeois 
democratic revolution. The Bolsheviks^ first of all, helped the most rad- 
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ical, most revolutionary of the bourgeois-democratic ideologists of the 
peasantry, those who stood closest to the proletariat, namely, the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, to carry out what was in effect the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the land On October 26, 1917, i e ,on the very first day of the pro¬ 
letarian, Socialist revolution, private ownership of land was abolished in 
Russia 

This laid the foundation, the most perfect from the point of view of the 
development of capitalism (Kautsky cannot deny this without breaking 
with Marx), and at the same time created an agrarian system which is the 
most flexible from the point of view of the transition to Socialism From the 
bourgeois-democratic point of view, the revolutionary peasantry in Russia 
could go no further there can he noihn g more ^'ideal” from this point of 
view, nothing more “radical’’ (from this same point of view) than the nation¬ 
alization of the land and equal land tenure It was the Bolsheviks, and 
only the Bolsheviks, who, thanks to the victory of the proletarian revo¬ 
lution, helped the peasantry to carry the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
really to its conclusion And only in this way did they do the utmost to 
facilitate and accelerate the transition to the Socialist revolution 

One can judge from this what an incredible muddle Kautsky offers 
to his readers when he accuses the Bolsheviks of failing to understand 
the bourgeois character of the revolution, and yet himself betrays such 
a wide departure from Marxism that he says nothing about the nation¬ 
alization of the land and proposes the least revolutionary (from the 
bourgeois point of view) liberal agrarian refoim as “something socialistic”! 

We have now come to the third question formulated above, namely, 
to what extent the proletarian dictatorship in Russia has taken into 
account the necessity of passing to the social cultivation of the soil. 
Here again, Kautsky commits something in the nature of a forgery 
he quotes only the “theses” of one Bolshevik which speak of the task 
of passing to the collective cultivation of the soil! After quoting one of 
these theses, our “theoretician” triumphantly exclaims 

“Unfortunately, a task is not fulfilled by the fact that it is 
called a task For the time being, collective farming in Russia is 
doomed to remain on paper only Never yet have the small peasants 
anywheie adopted collective faiming under the influence of theo¬ 
retical convictions” (p 50) 

Never yet has a liteiary swindle been perpetrated anywhere equal 
to that to which Kautsky has stooped He quotes “theses,” but says 
nothing about the law of the Soviet government He talks about “theo¬ 
retical convictions,” but says nothing about the proletarian state which 
holds in Its hands the factories and goods! All that Kautsky the Marxist 
wiote in 1899 in his Agrarian Question about the means at the disposal 
of the proletarian state for bringing about the gradual transition of the small 
peasants to Socialism has been forgotten by Kautsky the renegade in 1918, 
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Of course, a few hundred state-supported agricultural communes 
and Soviet farms (i e , large farms cultivated by associations of workers 
on behalf of the state) are very little, but can Kautsky's ignoring of 
this fact be called “criticism”^ 

The nationalis^ation of the land that was carried out in Russia by 
the prolctaiian dictatorship has best ensured the carrying of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution to its conclusion—even in the event of a victory 
of the counter-revolution causing a reversion from land nationalization 
to land division (I made a special examination of this possibility in my 
pamphlet on the agrarian program of the Marxists in the 1905 Revolu¬ 
tion) In addition, the nationalization of the land has given the proletarian 
state the maximum opportunity of passing to Socialism in agriculture 
To sum up, Kautsky has presented us, as far as theory is concerned, 
with an incredible thcoictical hodge-podge which is a complete renun¬ 
ciation ot Mai xisin, and, as far as practice is concerned, vith a policy 
of scivility toihc bourgeoisie and its refotmisni A fine ciiticism indccdl 


Kautsky begins lus ‘‘economic analysis” ot industiy w'llh the following 
magnificent argument 

Russia has a large-scale capitalist industry Cannot a Socialist system 
of pioduction be built up on this foundation^ “One might have thought 
so if Socialism meant that the workers of the separate factoiics and mines 
appropriated these for themselves in order to carry on production sep¬ 
arately at each factory” (p 52) “This very day, August 5, as I am writing 
these lines,” Kautsky adds, “a speech is repotted from Moscow delivered 
by Lenin on August 2, m which he is stated to have declared ‘The workers 
ate liolding the factories firmly in their hands, and the peasants will 
not letuni the land to the landlords ’ Hitherto, the slogan the factories 
to the workers, and the land to the peasants—has been an anarcho-syn¬ 
dicalist slogan, not a Social-Democratic one” (pp 52-53) 

1 have quoted this passage in full in order that the Russian workers, 
who formerly lespected Kautsky, and quite rightly, may see for them¬ 
selves the methods employed by this deserter to the bourgeois camp 
Just think on August 5, when numeious decrees on the nationalization 
of factories in Russia had been issued—and not a single factory had been 
“appropiiated” by the woikcrs, but had alt been converted into the 
property ot the Republic—on August 5, Kautsky, on the strength of 
an obviously dishonest interpretation of one sentence in my speech, tries 
to make the German readers believe that in Russia the factories are being 
handed over to individual groups of workers I And after that Kautsky, 
at great length, chews the cud about its being wrong to hand over single 
factories to the workers* 

This IS not criticism, it is the trick of a lackey of the bourgeoisie, 
whom the capitalists have hiied to libel the workers’ revolution. 
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The factories must be handed over to the state, or to the mumcipalities, 
or the consumers’ co-operative societies, says Kautsky over and over 
again, and finally adds 

‘This is what they are now trying to do in Russia ’’ Nou What 
does that mean^ In August^ Why, could not Kautsky have commissioned 
his friends Stein, or Axelrod, or any of the other fuends of the Russian 
bourgeoisie to translate at least one of the decrees on the factories^ 

“What will come of this we cannot yet ti U yU all events, this 
aspect of the activity of the Soviet Republic is ( ' the greatest 
interest for us, but it still remains entirely shrouded in darkness 
There is no lack of decrees . . [that is vhy Kautsky ignores then 
content^ or conceals them from his readers 1] but there ts no reliable 
information as to the effect of these Ueciees Soetalisi production 
IS impossible without all-round, detailed, leh ibie and rapidh 
informing statistics The Soviet Republic cannot possibly ha\c 
created such statistics yet What we Ica^n about its economic activ¬ 
ities IS highly contradictory and cannot be ^crlfied This, too, is 
a result of the dictatorship and the suppression of dcmociacy 
There is no freedom of the press, or of speech” (p 53) 

Ihis IS how histoiy is written’ Ftom a “free” press of the capitalist^ 
and Dutovites Kautsky, of course, would ha\e received information 
about factories being handed over to the workers This “serious 

savant” who stands above class is really magnificent! About the countless 
facts which show that the factories are being handed o\er to the Republic 
onhjy that they arc managed by an organ of the Soviet go\crnment the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, which is constituted mainly of 
workers elected by the trade unions, Kautsky refuses to say a single 
wold With the obstinac} of the “man in a muffler,”* he stubbornly 
keeps repeating one thing give me peaceful democracy, without civil 
war, without a dictatoiship and with good statistics (the Soviet Re¬ 
public has created a statistical service in which the best statistical author¬ 
ities in Russia are employed, but, of course, an ideal system of statistics 
cannot be created so quickly) In a word, what Kautsky demands is a 
revolution without revolution, without fierce struggle, without violence 
It IS equivalent to asking for strikes in which workers and employers 
do not display furious passion Try to distinguish the difference betw^een 
this kind of “Socialist” and a common or garden liberal bureaucrat! 

And so, relying upon such “factual material,” ? e , deliberately and 
contemptuously ignoring the innumerable facts, Kautsky “concludes” 
“It IS doubtful whether the Russian proletariat has obtained 
more in the sense of real practical acquisitions, and not of mere 

•“Afan %n a muffler **—a narrow minded, hide-bound conscr\ativc who stub¬ 
bornly persists m shutting his eyes to the actual conditions of life A character 
depicted in a story under the same title by A Chekhov *—Ed 
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decrees, under the Soviet Republic than it would have obtained 
under a Constituent Assembly, m which, as in the Soviets, Social- 
ists, although of a different hue, predominated” (p 58). 

A gem^ IS It not^ We would advise Kautsky's admircis to circulate 
this utterance as widely as possible among the Russian woikers, for 
Kautsky could not have provided better material for gauging the depth 
of his political degradation Comrades and workeis, Kerensky was also 
a “Socialist/’ only of a “diftucnt hue”* Kautsky the historian is satisfied 
with the name, the title which the Right Socialist-Rc\ olutionaries and 
the Mensheviks “appropriated” to themsehes Kautsky the historian 
refuses even to listen to the facts which show that under Kerensky the 
Mensheviks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries supported the im¬ 
perialist policy and mataudmg practices of the bourgeoisie, he is dis¬ 
creetly silent about the fact that the majority in the Constituent Assembly 
consisted of these veiy champions of imperialist war and bourgeois 
dictatorship And this is called “economic analysis”! 

In conclusion let me quote another sample of this “economic analysis” 

“ After an existence of nine months, the Soviet Republic, 
instead of spreading general well-being, feels itself under the necessity 
of explaining why there is general distress” (p 41) 

We are accustomed to hear such arguments from the lips of the Cadets 
All the flunkeys of the bourgeoisie in Russia argue in this way Show us, 
after nine months, your general prosperity!—and this after four years 
of devastating w^ar, with foreign capital giving all-round support to the 
sabotage and insurrections of the bouigcoisic in Russia Actuallyy there 
IS absolutely no difference whatever, not a shadow of difference, between 
Kautsky and the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie His suave talk, 
cloaked m the guise of “Socialism,” (jnly repeats what the Kornilov- 
itcs, the Dutovites and Krasnovitcs in Russia say bluntly, straightfor¬ 
wardly and without embellishment 


The above lines wcic written on November 9, 1918 That same night 
news was receiv^ed from Germany announcing the beginning of a vic¬ 
torious revolution, fiist in Kiel and other northern towns and ports, 
where the power has passed into the hands of Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, then m Berlin, where, too, powxr has passed into 
the hands of a Soviet 

The conclusion which still remained to be written to my pamphlet 
on Kautsky and on the proletarian levolution is now superfluous. 


November 10, 1918 
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APPENDIX [ 

THRSEb ON THP rONSllTUFNT ASSi 

APPENDIX II 

VANDhRVFLDF’S NEW BOOK ON THE STATE 

It was only after I had read Kautsky’s book that I had the opportuni¬ 
ty to acquaint myself with Vandervelde’s Sotiahsm Versus the State 
(Pans, 1918) A comparison of the two books involuntarily suggests itself 
Kautsky is the ideological leader of the Second International (1889-1914), 
while Vandervelde, m his capacity of President of the International Social¬ 
ist Bureau, is its official representative Both represent the complete 
bankruptcy of the Second International, and both with the dexterity ot 
experienced journalists, ‘‘skilfully” conceal this bankruptcy and their 
own bankruptcy and desertion to the bourgeoisie with Marxian catchwords 
One gives us a striking example of what is typical of German opportunism, 
with Its ponderous theoretical and gross falsification of Marxism by trim¬ 
ming It of all that IS unacceptable to the bourgeoisie The other is typical 
of the Latin—to a certain extent, one may say, of the West European 
(that IS, west of Germany)—species of prevailing opportunism, which is 
more flexible, less ponderous, and which falsifies Marxism by the same fun¬ 
damental method, but in a more subtle manner 

Both radically distort both Maix’s doctrine of the state and his doctrine 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Vandervelde deals more with the 
former subject, Kautsky with the latter Both obscure the very close and 
inseparable connection that exists between the two subjects Both are 
revolutionaries and Marxists in word, but renegades in practice, who strain 
every effort to dissociate themselves from revolution Neither of them betrays 
even a trace of what permeates all the works of Marx and Engels, and of 
what in fact distinguishes Socialism from a bourgeois caricature of it, 
namely the elucidation of the tasks of revolution as distinct from the tasks 


See in this volume pp 247-250 —Ed 
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of reform, the elucidation of revolutionary tactics as distinct from 
refoimist tactics, the elucidation of the role of the proletariat in the aboli¬ 
tion of the system, order or legime of wage-sla\ cry as distinctfrom the role 
of the proletariat of the “Great” Powers which shares with the bour¬ 
geoisie a particle ot the latter’s imperialist super-profits and super-booty 
We will quote a few of Vandcr\'elde’s most important arguments in 
support of this opinion 

Like Kautsky, Vandcrveldc quotes Marx and Engels with great zeal, 
and like Kautsky, he quotes from Marx and Engels everything eucept 
what IS quite unacceptable to the bourgeoisie and what distinguishes a 
revolutionary from a reformist fic says all you like about the conquest 
of political power by the pioletanat, since practice has long ago confined 
this within strictly parliamentary limits But not a single word has he 
to say about the fact that after the experience of the Pans Commune, Marx 
and Engels found it necessary to supplement the, in part, obsolete Commtt- 
nist Manifcbto with an elucidation of the truth that the working class 
cannot simpl) lay hold of the ready-made state machine, but must t>mash 
it Vandcrveldc, like Kautsky, as if by agieemeiit, ignores what is most 
essential in. the of the proletarian levolution, precisely what dis¬ 

tinguishes proletaiian revolution ftom bourgeois reform 

Like Kautsky, Vandcrveldc talks about the dictatorship of the piole- 
tariat only in order to dissociate himself from it Kautsky did it by gross 
falsifications Vandcrveldc does it in a more subtle way In the section 
of his book on the subject. Section 4, “The Conquest of Political Power by 
the ProJetaiiat,” he devotes sub-section h to the question of the “collective 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” “quotes” Maix and Engels (I repeat 
omitting all that pertains to the mam point, namely, the sina^lung of 
the old, bourgeois-demociatic state machine), and concludes 

“In socialist ciicles, the social revolution is commonly conceived 
m the following manner a new Commune, this time victorious, and 
not in one ccntie, but in all the mam centres of the capitalist world 

“A hypothesis, but a hypothesis which has nothing improbable 
about It at a tune when it is becoming evident that the post-war 
peiiod will m many countries see unprecedented class antagonisms 
and social convulsions 

“But if the failuie of the Paris Commune, not to speak of the 
difficulties of the Russian revolution, proves anything at all, it is that 
It is impossible to put an end to the capitalist system of society until 
the proletariat has been sufiiciently trained to make proper use of the 
power the fotce of circumstances may put into its hands” (p 73) 

And absolutely nothing more on the essence of the question! 

Such aic the leaders and representatives of tire Second International! 
In 1912 they signed the Basle Manifesto, which explicitly speaks of the 
connection of that very war which broke out in 1914 with a proletarian 
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revolution, and actually holds it up as a threat* And when the war broke out 
and a revolutionary situation arose, the Kautskys and Vanderveldes began 
to dissociate themselves from revolution A revolution of the Pans Com- 
mune type, don’t you see, is only a not improbable hypothesisl This is quite 
analogous to Kautsky’s argument about the possible role of the Soviets 
in Europe. 

But that is )ust the way every educated liberal argues, he will, no doubt, 
agree now that a new Commune is ‘'not improbable,” that the SoMets 
have a great role to play, etc The proletarian revolutionary differs ftom the 
liberal in that he, as a theoretician, analyses the new state significance of 
the Commune and the Soviets. Vandervclde, however, says nothing 2 ho\xt 
what Marx and Engels said at such length on the subject uhen analys¬ 
ing the experience of the Pans Commune 

As a practical politician, a Marxist should have made it cleai that only 
traitors to Socialism can now evade the task of explaining the need for a 
proletarian revolution (of the Commune type, the Soviet type, or perhaps of 
some other type), of explaining the necessity of preparing for it, of preach¬ 
ing revolution among the masses, of refuting the petty bourgeois pre¬ 
judices against it, etc 

But neither Kautsky nor Vandervelde does anything of the sort, because 
they themselves are traitors to Socialism, who only want to maintain 
their reputation as Socialists and Marxists among the workers 
Take the theoretical formulation of the question 

The state, even in a democratic republic, is nothing more nor less than 
a machine for the suppression of one class hy another Kautsky is familiat 
with this truth, admits it, agrees with it, but—he evades the fundamental 
question what class must the proletariat suppress when it establishes the 
proletarian state, for what reasons, and by what means 

Vandervelde is familiar with, admits, agiecs with and quotes this fun¬ 
damental proposition of Marxism (p 72 of his book), but—he does not 
say a single word on the “unpleasant” (for Messieurs the capitalists) sub- 
jeet of the suppression of the resistance of the e^ploiters\ 

Both Vandervelde and Kautsky have completely evaded this “unpleas¬ 
ant” subject Therein lies their renegacy 

Like Kautsky, Vandervelde is a past master in the art of substituting 
eclecticism for dialectics On the onehand it cannot but be admitted, and 
on the other hand it must be confessed On the otxhand, the term state 
may mean “the nation as a whole” (see Littre’s dictionary—a learned work. 
It cannot be denied-—and Vandervelde, p 87), on the other hand, the 
term state may mean the “government” {ibid ) Vandervelde quotes 
this learned platitude, with approval, side hy side with quotations fiom 
Marx 

“The Marxian meaning of the woid ‘state’ differs from the 
ordinary meaning,” writes Vandervelde Hence “misunderstand- 
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ings” may arise “Marx and Engels regard the state not as the 
state in the broad sense^ not as an organ of guidance, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the general interests of society {interets gdn^raux de la 
soci^U) It is the state as the power, the state as the organ of 
authority, the state as the instrument of the rule of one class over 
another” (pp 75-76) 

Marx and Engels speak about the abolition of the state only 
in Its second meaning “Too absolute propositions run the risk 
of being inexact There are many transitional stages between the 
capitalist state, which ib based on the exclusive rule of one class, 
and the proletarian state, the aim of which is to abolish all classes” 
(P 156) 

There you have an example of Vandervelde’s “mannci,” which is only 
slightly different from that of Kautsky’s, and, in essence, identical with 
It Dialectics repudiate absolute tiuths and explain the successive changes 
of opposites and the significance of crises in history The eclectic does not 
want propositions that are “too absolute,” because he wants to push for¬ 
ward his philistine desiic to substitute ansitional stages'"^ for revolu¬ 
tion 

Kautsky and Vandervelde say nothing about the fact that the transi¬ 
tional stage between the state as an organ of the lule of the capitalist class 
and the state as an organ of the rule of the proletariat is precisely 7evolu- 
tiojiy which means overthrowing the bourgeoisie and breaking nj), smashing, 
its state machine 

Kautsky and Vandervelde obscure the fact that the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie must give way to the dictatorship of o7ie class, the proletariat, 
and that the “transitional stages” of the revolution will be followed by 
the “transitional stages” of the gradual withering away of the proletarian 
state 

Therein lies their political renegacy 

Therein, theoretically, philosophically, lies their substitution of ec¬ 
lecticism and sophistry for dialectics Dialectics are concrete and revolu¬ 
tionary and distinguish between the “transition” from the dictatorship 
of one class to the dictatorship of another, and the “transition” from the 
democratic proletarian state to the non-state (“the withering away of 
the state”) To please the bourgeoisie, the eclecticism and sophistry of the 
Kautskys and Vanderveldes blur all that is concrete and precise in the 
class struggle and advance the general concept “transition,” under which 
they may hide (as mne-tenths of the official Social-Democrats of our time 
do hide) their renunciation of revolution 

As an eclectic and sophist, Vandervelde is more skilful and subtle than 
Kautsky, for the 'phrase^ “transition from the state in the narrow sense to the 
state m the broad sense,” can serve as a means of evading all the problems 
of revolution, all the differences between revolution and reform, and even 
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the difference between the Marxist and the liberal For what educated 
European bourgeois would think of denying, “in general/' “transitional 
stages" in this “general" sense^ 

Vandervelde writes 

“I agiee with Guesde that it is impossible to socialize the means 
of production and exchange without the following two conditions 
having been fulfilled 

“1) The transformation of the present state as the organ of the rule 
of one class over another into what Mengei calls a peoplelabour 
state, by the conquest of political power by the proletariat, 

“2) Separation of the state as an organ of authority from the 
state as an organ of guidance, or, to use Saint-Simon’s expression, 
of the government of men from the administration of things" 
(p 89) 

Vandervelde puts this in italics, laying special emphasis on the im¬ 
portance of these propositions But this is a sheci eclectical hodge-podge, 
a complete rupture with Marxism* The so-called “people’s labour state" 
IS just a paraphrase of the old “free people’s state,” which the German So¬ 
cial-Democrats paraded m the ’seventies and which Engels branded as an 
absurdity The teim “people’s labour state” is a phrase worthy of petty- 
bouigcois democrats (like oui Left Socialist-Revolutionaiies), a phrase 
w Inch substitutes non-class concepts for class concepts Vandervelde places 
the conquest of state power by the proleianat (hy oat class) alongside of the 
“people’s” state, and fails to see that the result is a hodge-podge With 
Ivautsky and his “pure democracy," the result is a similar hodge-podge, 
and a similar anti-re\olutionary, philistine disregard of the tasks of the 
class revolution, of the class, proletarian dictatorship, of the class (prole 
taiian) state 

Further, the government of men will disappear and give way to the 
administration of things only when the state in all forms disappears. By 
talking about this relatively distant future, Vandervelde overlays, obscures 
the tasks of io-moriowy viz , the overthrow of the bourgeoisie 

Tnis trick is also equivalent to subserviency to the liberal bourgeoisie 
The liberal is willing to talk about what will happen when it will not be 
necessary to govern men Why not indulge in such innocent dreams^ 
But about the proletariat having to crush the bourgeoisie’s resistance to 
Its expropriation—of that not a word The class interests of the bour¬ 
geoisie demand it 

Socialism versus the State This is Vandervelde’s bow to the proletariat. 
It IS not difficult to make a bow, every “democratic" politician knows how 
to make a bow to his electors And under cover of a “bow," an anti- 
revolutionary, anti-proletarian meaning is insinuated 

Vandervelde extensively paraphrases Ostrogorsky to show what 
deceit, violence, corruption, mendacity, hypocrisy and oppression of the 
-795 
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poor IS hidden beneath the civilized, polished and perfumed extenor 
of modern bourgeois democracy But he draws no conclusion from this 
He fails to observe that bourgeois democracy suppresses the toiling and 
exploited masses, and that proletarian democmey will have to stippress 
the bourgeoisie Kautsky and Vandervelde arc blind to this The class inter¬ 
ests of the bourgeoisie, in whose wake these pctty-bourgcois traitors 
to Marxism are flounderinL: demand that this question be evaded, that 
It be hushed up, ot that the necessity of such suppression be directly 
denied. 

Petty-bourgeois Eclecticism versus Marxism, Sophistry versus Dialec* 
tics, Philistine Reformism versus Proletarian Revolution—such should 
have been the title of Vandervelde’s book 

Written October November 1918 
Published in book form in 1918 



WON AND RECORDED 


Only that ib fiim in a revolution which has been won by the masses of 
the proletariat It is only worth while recording what has really been 
firmly won 

The foundation of the Third, Communist International in Moscow on 
March 2, 1919, was a record not only of what the Russians have won, not 
only of the proletarian masses of Russia, but also of the German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Finnish, Swiss—^in a word, of the international proletarian 
masses. 

And precisely because of this the foundation of the Third, Communist 
International is built on firm ground 

Only four months ago it would have been impossible yet to say that 
the Soviet power, the Soviet form of state, is an international acquisition. 
There was something in it, and moreover something essential, which 
belonged not only to Russia, but also to all capitalist countries. But it was 
still impossible to say, until it had been put to the test, what changes, 
what depth, what importance the further developments of the world 
revolution would bung. 

The German Revolution has provided this test. A foremost capitalist 
country, after one of the most backward, has in a short period, in the course 
of some hundred or so days, demonstrated to the whole world not only 
the same main forces of revolution, not only its same main direction, but 
also the same main form of the new, proletarian dcmocrac)—the 
Soviets, 

At the same time in England, in a victor country, in the country which 
is richer than any other in colonics, in the country which longer than 
others had served as, and was reputed to be an example of “social peace,” 
in the oldest capitalist country, we see a wide, irrepressible, intense 
and powerful growth of Soviets and of new Soviet forms of mass proleta¬ 
rian struggle—the Shop Stewards’ Committees 

In America, in the strongest and youngest capitalist country, there is 
immense sympathy towards the Soviets on the part of the working-class 
masses. 

The ice has been broken. 

The Soviets have triumphed throughout the world, 

2S* 435 
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They have triumphed first of all and most of all in that they have uon 
the sympathy of the proletarian masses This is the chief thing No savage¬ 
ry of the imperialist bourgeoisie, no persecutions and murders of Bolsheviks 
aie stiong enough to deprive the masses of this gain The more the “demo¬ 
cratic’’ bourgeoisie will rage, the firmer will these gams find reflection 
in the spirit of the proletarian masses, in then moods, in their conscious¬ 
ness, in their heroic icadmess to struggle. 

The ice has been broken 

And It is foL this reason that the work of the International Conference 
of Communists in Moscow which founded the Thud International has 
piocecded so easily, so smoothly, with such calm and firm resolution 
We have recoided what has already been won We have inscribed on 
papet what has already taken firm hold in the minds of the masses All 
knew—and what is mote—all saw, felt, sensed, each from the experience 
of his own couiitiy, that a new pioletarian movement has been set in full 
swing, unprecedented in the world for its depth and strength, that it could 
not be confined within any of the old ftameworks, that it could not be held 
in leash by the past masters of petty politics, nor by the world-schooled, 
world-skilled Llovd Gcoiges and Wilsons of Anglo-American ‘‘democratic” 
Lapitalism, nor by the Hendersons, Renaudels, Brantmgs and all the 
other hard-boiled hetoes of social-chauvinism 

The new mo^ ement is heading towards the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
making headway despite all hesitations, despite desperate reveises, 
despite the incredible and inconceivable “Russian”chaos (if w^e )udge su¬ 
perficially as an onlooker), is heading towards Soviet poii'er with the tor- 
lential force of millions and tens of millions of proletaiians w^hich is sweep¬ 
ing c\crything from its path 

This w^e have recorded We have icflected in oui icsolutions theses, 
Kpoits and speeches what has already been won 

The theory of Marxism, illuminated by the dazzling light of the new, 
w orld-rieh cxpciicnce of the i evolutionaly w^oikcrs, has helped us to under¬ 
stand all the laws of what has taken place It will help the proletarians 
all the world ovei who aie fighting for the o\erthrow of capitalist wage- 
daveryto undeistand mote clearly the aims of their struggle, to march more 
htmly along the path which has aJieady been mapped out, more confident¬ 
ly and firmly to achiete victory and to consolidate their victory 

The foundation of the Third, Communist International is the forerunner 
of the International Republic of Soviets, of the International victory of 
Communism 

starch 5, 1919 

PidvJa No 51, 

March 6, 1919 



ON THE PAKTY PROGRAM 

REPORT DELIVERED AT THE ElOHTH CONGRESS Ot THE 
RLSMAN COMMUIMSr PARlY (ltOLSHE\ 1K&), 

March 19, 1919 


[Af'plause ] Comrades, according to the dmsion of subjects agreed 
on between Bukharin and myself, there devolves on me the task of 
explaining the point of view of the commission on a number of concrete 
and most disputable points,or points which interest the Party most at the 
piesent time 

I shall begin by dealing briefly with the points which Bukha¬ 
rin touched on at the end of his report as points of dispute among us in the 
commission The first relates to the manner of drawing up the preamble to 
the program In my opinion, Bukharin did not quite correctly set 
forth here the reason why the majority of the commission rejected all 
attempts to draw up the program in such a way as to delete everything 
that dealt with the old capitalism Bukharin spoke in such a way 
that he sometimes seemed to imply that the majority of the commission 
was apprehensive of what might be said about this, apprehensive that the 
majority of the commission would be accused of insuflicient respect for the 
past There can be no doubt that when the position of the majority of 
the commission is put in this w^ay it seems rather ludicrous But it is very 
lar from the truth The majority of the commission rejected these attempts 
because they would be wrong They would not correspond to the real state 
fjf affairs Pure imperialism, without the fundamental basis of capitalism, 
has nevei existed, nowhere exists, and never will exist This is a wrong 
generalization of everything that was said of the syndicates, cartels, 
trusts and finance capitalism, when finance capitalism was depicted as 
though It had none of the foundations of the old capitalism under it 

That is wrong It would be particularly wrong for the era of the imperi¬ 
alist war and for the eia following the imperialist war Engels in his time, 
m one of his reflections on the future war, wrote that it would involve 
more devastation than that which followed the Thirty Years’ War,* that in 


* the Thirty Years' War (1618 48) in Germany — Ed 
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a large degree mankind would be reduced to savagery, that our artificial 
apparatus of trade and industry would collapse At the beginning of the 
war the social-traitors and opportunists boasted of the tenacity of capitalism 
and dended ‘‘the fanatics or scmi-anarchists,” as they called us. “Look,” 
they said, “these predictions have not been fulfi[led Events have shown 
that they were true onl) of a very small number of countries and for a 
Very short period of time I” And now, not only in Russia and not only in 
Germanv, but even in the vietot countries, a gigantic collapse of mod¬ 
em capitalism is setting in, so gigantic that it frequently removes this 
aitificial apparatus and gives birth to the old capitalism anew 

When Bukharin stated that an attempt might be made to ptesent 
an integral picture of the collapse of capitalism and imperialism, we 
olTfjected to it in the commission, and I must object to it here Just try 
It, and you uill see that it cannot be done Bukhatm made one 
such attempt in the commission, and himself rejected it lam absolutely 
convinced that if anybody could do this, it is Bukharin, who has 
studied this question very extensively and thoroughly, 1 assert that 
such an attempt cannot be successful, because the task is a false one* We 
in Russia arc now cxpetiencing the consequences of the imperialist war and 
the beginning of the dictatorship of the proletariat At the same time, in a 
number of the regions of Russia, cut oft from each other more than former¬ 
ly, we are frequently experiencing a regeneiationof capitalism and the dc- 
\clopment of its early stage That is something we cannot escape If the 
program were to be written in the way Bukharin wanted, it would be 
a false program At the best, it would be a reproduction of all the best that 
has been said of finance capitalism and imperialism, but it would not 
reproduce realit), precisely because there is no such integrality in this 
reality A program made up of heterogeneous parts is inelegant (but that, 
of course, is not important)—but any other program would simply be in¬ 
correct However unpleasant it may be, whatever it may lack in proportion, 
we shall be unable for a long time to escape this heterogeneity, this neces¬ 
sity of constructing from vaiious materials When we do escape it, we 
shall create another program But then wx shall already be living in 
a Socialist society It would be ridiculous to pretend that things will be 
then what they are now 

We are living at a time when a number of the most elementary and 
fundamental manifestations of capitalism have been revived Take, for 
instance, the collapse of transport, which we arc experiencing so well, 
or rather so badly, in our own case Why, this same thing is taking place 
m other countries, even in the \ictor countries And what does the collapse 
of transport mean under the imperialist s^stem^ A return to the most 
primitive forms of commodity production We know very well what bag- 
tiaders are This word, I think, has hitherto been unknown to foreigners 
But what IS the case now^^ Speak to the comrades who have arrived for 
the congress of the Third International It appears that similar words are 
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beginning to appear in both Germany and Switzerland And this is a cate¬ 
gory you cannot fit into any dictatorship of the proletariat, you have to 
return to the very sources of capitalist society and commodity production 

To escape from this sad reality by creating a smooth and integral pro¬ 
gram IS to escape into something ethereal and supermundane, to write a 
false program And it is by no means reverence for the past, as Bukha¬ 
rin politely hinted, which induced us here to insert passages from the 
old program What appeared to be implied was this the program in 1903 
was written with the participation of Lenin, the program is undoubtedly 
a bad one, but since old people love to recall the past, in a new era anew 
program has been drawn up which, out of reverence for the past, repeats 
the old program If it were so, such cranks ought to be laughed at I asset t 
that It is not so The capitalism that was described in 1903 remains in 
force in 191y in the So\iet proletarian republic just because of the disinte¬ 
gration of imperialism, because of its collapse. Capitalism of this kind 
can be found, foi instance, both in the Samara Province and in the Vyatka 
Province, which are not very fat from Moscow In a period when civil 
war IS rending the countiy, we shall not emerge ftom this situation, from 
this bag-trading, very soon That is why any other structure of the program 
would be incorrect We must state what actually exists, the program must 
contain what is absolutely irrefutable, what has been established in fact. 
Only then will it be a Marxist program 

Bukharin fully understands this theoretically and says that the 
program must be concrete But it is one thing to understand and another 
to practise. Bukharin’s concreteness consists in a bookish exposition 
of finance capitalism Actually, we are observing heterogeneous phe¬ 
nomena We observe in every agricultural province free competition side 
l>y side with monopoli:zed industry Nowhere in the world has monopoly 
capitalism existed in a whole senes of branches without free competition, 
nor will It exist To write of such a system is to write of a system which 
IS divorced from reality and false If Marx said of manufacture that it was 
a superstructure on mass small production, imperialism and finance capital¬ 
ism are a superstructure on the old capitalism If its summit is destroyed, 
the old capitalism is laid bare If one holds the point of view that there 
is such a thing as integral imperialism without the old capitalism, the 
wish is father to the thought 

This is a natural mistake, one into which it is very easy to fall And if 
we had an integral imperialism before us, which had entirely made over 
capitalism, our task would have been a hundred thousand times easier. 
It would have resulted in a system in which everything would have been 
subordinated to finance capital alone It would then only have remained to 
remove the top and to transfer what remained to the proletariat. That 
would have been extremely agreeable, but it is not so in reality. In reality 
the development is such that we have to act in an entirely different way. 
Im'penahsm \s a superstructure on capitalism. When it begins to collapse^ 
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we find ourselves dealing with the destruction of the top and the exposure 
of the foundation That is why our program, if it is to be a true one, must 
state what actually exists There is the old capitalism, which in a number 
of branches has gro\in to imperialism Its tendencies are exclusively im¬ 
perialistic Fundamental questions can be examined only from the stand¬ 
point of imperialism There is not a single big question of home or foreign 
policy which could be settled in any way except from the standpoint of this 
tendency It is not of this that the progiam now speaks In reality, theie 
exists a vast subsoil of the old capitalism There is the superstructuie of 
imperialism, which led to the war, and from this war followed the begin¬ 
nings of the dictatorship of the pioletaiiat This is a phase you cannot es¬ 
cape. This fact IS charactetistic of the very rate of development of the 
proletarian revolution throughout the woild, and will remain a fact foi 
many years to come 

West-European revolutions will pci haps piocecd more smoothl), 
nevertheless, very many years will be icquired for the reorgani 2 ation of the 
whole world, for the reoiganization of the majority of the countries And 
this means that during the transition period through which ve are now 
passing, we cannot escape this mosaic reality We cannot cast aside this 
reality composed of heterogeneous parts, however inelegant it may be. 
If the program were drawn up otherwise than it has been drawn up, it 
would be a false program 

We say that we have arrived at the dictatorship That is clcai. 
But we must know hojp we arrived at it The past holds fast to us, grasps us 
with a thousand tentacles, and does not allow us to make a single forward 
step, or compels us to make these steps as badly as we are making them. 
And we say that in order that the situation we are arriving at may be 
understood, it must be stated how we proceeded and what led us to the 
Socialist revolution We were led to it by capitalism in its early commodity 
production forms All this must be understood, because it is only by taking 
reality into account that we can solve such problems as, let us say, our 
attittide towards the middle peasantry And how is it, indeed, that there is 
such a thing as a middle peasant in the era of purely imperialist capitalism^ 
Why, he did not exist even in purely capitalist countries If we are to sol\ e 
the problem of our attitude towards this almost mediaeval phenomenon 
(the middle peasantry) purely from the standpoint of imperialism and the 
dictatorship of the proletaiiat, we shall be absolutely unable to fit ends to¬ 
gether, and we shall land m many difficulties But if we are to change 
our attitude towards the middle peasant—then also have the goodness to say 
in the theoretical part where he came from and what he is He is a small 
commodity producer And this iS the ABC of capitalism, of which we must 
speak, because we have not yet got away from it To brush this aside and 
say, “Why should we study the ABC when we have studied finance capi¬ 
talism^’’ would be frivolous to a degree 

I have to say the same thing with regard to the national queshon. 
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Here too the wish is father to the thought with Bukharin. He says^ 
that It IS impossible to admit the right of nations to self-determination. 
A nation implies the bourgeoisie together with the proletariat And are we 
the proletarians, to recognize the right to self-determination of the des¬ 
pised bourgeoisie^That is absolutely incompatible! Pardon me, it is com¬ 
patible with what actually exists If you eliminate this, the result will be 
sheer fantasy You refer to the process of differentiation which is taking 
place in the depths of nations, the process of separation of the proletariat 
fiom the bourgeoisie. But let us take a look ac the way this differentiation 
is proceeding 

Take, for instance, Germany, the model of an advanced capitalist 
country, which in respect to the organization of capit^ilism, finance cap¬ 
italism, was superior to Amciica. She was inferior in many respects,, 
in respect to technical development and production and in respect to po¬ 
litics, but in respect to the organization of finance capitalism, in respect 
to the conversion of monopoly capitalism into state monopoly capitalism,. 
Germany was superior to America. She is a model, it would seem But 
what has taken place there^ Has the German proletariat become differen¬ 
tiated from the bourgeoisie^ No! Why, it was onl\ of a few of the large 
towns that it was reported that the majority of the workers are opposed 
to the Scheidemannites How was this^ It was owing to the alliance between 
the Spartacists and the thrice-accurscd German Menshevik-Independents,, 
who make a muddle of everything and want to wed the system of Soviets 
to a Constituent Assemblyl And this is what is taking place in Ger- 
manyl And she, mark you, is an advanced country, 

Bukharin says, “Why do we need the right of nations to self-deter¬ 
mination^” I must repeat what I said in objection to him in the summer 
of 1917, when he proposed to delete the minimum program and to lea\c 
only the maximum program I then retorted, “Don't shout until you Tc out 
of the wood ” \^hen we have conquered power, and even then after 
waiting a while, we shall do this We have conquered power, wc have 
waited a while, and now I am willing to do it We have fully launched 
into Socialist construction, we have beaten off the first assault that 
thieatened us—now it will be m place The same applies to the right of 
nations to self-determination “I w^ant to recognize only the right of the 
toiling classes to self-determination,” says Bukharin That is to say, 
you want to recognize something that has not been achieved in a single 
country except Russia That is ridiculous 

Look at Finland, she is a democratic country, more developed, more 
cultured than wc are. In Finland a process of separation, of differentiation 
of the proletariat is proceeding in a pecuhai way, far moie 
painfully than was the case with us The Finns have experienced the dic¬ 
tatorship of Germany, they are now experiencing the dictatorship of 
the Entente. And thanks to the fact that we recognize the right of nations 
to self-determination, the process of differentiation has been facilitated 
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there. 1 very well recall the scene when, at the Smolny, it was my lot to 
hand an act to Svinhuvud—which in Russian means “swinehead”—the re¬ 
presentative of the Finnish bourgeoisie, who played the part of a hang¬ 
man He amiably shook my hand, we exchanged compliments. How 
unpleasant that was! But it had to be done, because at that time the bour-* 
geoisie was deceiving the people, was deceiving the tollers by declaring 
that the Muscovites, the chauvinists, the Great Russians, wanted to stifle 
the Finns It had to be done 

And yesterday, was it not necessary to do the same thing in relation to 
the Bashkir Republic^ When Bukharin said, can recogni/c this right 
in some cases,” I even wrote down that he had included in the list the Hot¬ 
tentots, the Bushmen and the Indians Heating this enumeration, I 
thought, how IS It that Bukharin has forgotten a small trifle, the 
Bashkirs^ There are no Bushmen in Russia, nor have I heard that the 
Hottentots have laid claim to an autonomous republic, but we have 
Bashkirs, Kirghi?' and a number of other peoples, and to these we cannot 
deny recognition We cannot deny it to a single one of the peoples living 
within the boundaries of the forniei Russian Empire Let us even assume 
that the Bashkirs have overthrown the exploiters and we have helped them 
to do so But this ts possible only whcic a revolution has fully matured. 
And It must be done cautiously, so as not to retard by one’s intcrfeicnce the 
process of differentiation of the pioletariat which we ought to expedite. 
What, then, can we do in relation to such peoples as the Kiighiz, the Sarts, 
who to this day ate under the influence of their mullahs^ In Russia the 
population, ha\ ing had a long experience of the priests, helped us to 
overthrow them But you know how badly the decree on civil marriage 
IS still being put into effect Can wc approach these Saits and say, “We 
shall overthrow your exploiters”^ We cannot do this, because they are 
entirely under the influence of their mullahs In such cases we have to wait 
aintil the given nation develops, until the differentiation of the proleta¬ 
riat ftom the bourgeois elements, which is inevitable, has takerl place 
Bukhaiin does not want to wait He is possessed by impatience 
^‘Why should wc^ When w^e have ourselves overthrown the bourgeoisie, 
proclaimed a Soviet power and the dictatorship of the proletariat, why 
should we act thusThis has the effect of a rousing appeal, it contains 
an Indication of om path, but if wc wcic to proclaim only this in our 
ptogram, it would not be a piogram, but a proclamation. We may proclaim 
a Soviet power, and the dictatorship of the proletaiiat, and utter 
contempt for the bourgeoisie, which it deserves a thousand times over, but 
lathe program wc must write absolutely and precisely just what actually 
exists And then our progiam will be iiieproachable 

We hold a strictly class standpoint What we arc writing in the program 
is a recognition of what has in fact taken place since the period when wc 
wrote of the self-determination of nations in general At that time there 
were still no proletarian republics It was when they appeared, and only as 
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they appeared, that we were able to write what IS here vviitten “A federa¬ 
tion of states of the Soviet type ” The Soviet type is not quite the Soviets 
as they exist m Russia, but the Soviet type is becoming international 
And this IS all we can say. To go farther, one step farther, one hair’s 
breadth farther, would be false, and therefore unsuitable for a program 
We say that account must be taken of the stage at which the given 
nation finds itself on the way from mediaev alism to bourgeois democracy, 
and from bourgeois democracy to proletarian democracy That is absolutely 
correct. All nations have the light to sclf-deteimination—there is no 
need to speak specially of the Hottentots and the Bushmen The vast 
majority, most likely nme-tenths of the population of the ^arth, perhaps 
ninety-five pet cent, come under this description, since all countries are 
on the way trom mediaevalism to bourgeois democracy or fiom bourgeois 
democracy to proletarian democracy This is an absolutely inevitable 
course More cannot be said, because it would be wtong, because it would 
not be what actually exists To reject the self-determination of na¬ 
tions and insert the self-detcimination of the toilers would be absolutely 
wrong, because this statement of the question does not reckon vith the 
difficulties, with the zigzag course which differentiation within a nation 
takes InGeimany it is not proceeding in the same way as in our country 
It is proceeding in certain respects more rapidly, and in other respects 
in a slower and moic bloody way Not a single party in oui country adopts 
cd so monstious an idea as a combination of Soviets and a Constituent 
Assembly Why, we have to live side b\ side woth these nations The Schei- 
demannites are already saying that w^e want to conquer Germany That is 
of course ridiculous, nonsensical But the boutgeoisie has us own interests 
and its own press, which is shouting this to the whole world in hundreds 
of millions of copies, and Wilson is supporting this m his own interests 
The Bolsheviks, they declare, have a large army, and thev want by means 
of conquest to implant then Bolshevism in Germany The best people 
in Germany—the Spartacists—-told us that the German workers ate being 
incited against the Communists Sec, they are told, how bad things aie 
with the Bolsheviks! And we eannot say that things wnth us aie very good. 
And there they influence the masses with the argument that the proleta¬ 
rian revolution inGermany would result in the same disorders as in Russia. 
Our disorders are a protracted malady We are striving against desperate 
difficulties mcreating the proletarian dictatorship in out country. As long 
as the bout geoisie, oi the petty bourgeoisie, or even part of theGcrman 
Workers, are under the influence of this bugbear—“the Bolsheviks want to 
establish their system by force”—so long will the formula “the self- 
determination of the tollers” not help matters We must arrange things so 
that the German social-traitors will not be able to say that the Bolsheviks 
are trying to impose their universal system, which, as it were, can be 
Introduced into Berlin bv Red Army bayonets And this is what may hap¬ 
pen if the principle of the self-determination of nations is denied. 
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Our prograni must not speak of the self-determination of the toilers, be¬ 
cause that would be wrong It must speak of what actually exists Since 
nations are at different stages on the load from mcdiaevalism to bourgeois; 
democracy and ftom bourgeois democracy to pioletarian democracy, this 
thesis of out program is absolutely right With us there ha\e been very 
many zig/ags on this load Every nation must sccuie the right to self-de¬ 
termination, and that will make the self-deteimination of the toileis 
easier In Finland the process of separation of the proletariat from the 
bourgeoisie is ptoceedmg with rcmaikablc clarit}, force and piofundit), 
At any rate, things will piocced there not as they do in our country If we 
weie to declare that wc do not recognize the Finnish nation, but only the 
tolling masses, that would be sheer banality We cannot refuse to reeognize 
what actually exists. It will Itself compel us to iccognize it Thedemarca- 
tion betw^een the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is proceeding in different 
way^s in different countries Pleie we must act with gieat caution We must 
be particularly cautious with regard to the \atious nations, for there is 
nothing w^orse than lack of confidence in a nation Self-determination 
of the proletariat is proceeding among the Poles Here are the latest 
figures on the composition of the Warsaw Soviet of Workeis' Deputies. 
Polish social-traitors—333, Communists—297 This shows that, according 
to our revolutionary calendar, October thete is not very fat oft It is some¬ 
where about August or September 1917 there But, firstly, no decree has yet 
been issued stating that all countries must live according to the Bolshevik 
revolutionary calendar, and even it it were issued it would not be observed. 
And, secondly, the situation at present is such that the majority of the 
Polish workers, who are more advanced than ours, better educated, share 
the standpoint of social-defencism, social-patriotism We must wait We 
cannot speak hereof the self-deteimmation of the tolling masses We must 
carry on propaganda on behalf of this differentiation This is what we are 
doing, but there is not the slightest shadow of doubt that we must recognize 
the self determination of the Polish nation now That is clear The Polish 
proletarian movement is taking the same course as ours, towards the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but not in the same way as in Russia. 
And there the w^orkers are being seated by statements to the effect that 
the Muscovites, the Great Russians, who have always oppressed the Poles, 
want to cany their Great-Russian chauvinism into Poland in the guise of 
Communism Communism cannot be imposed by force. When I said to¬ 
nne of the bes t comrades among the Polish Communists, “You wi 11 do it in a 
different way,” he leplied, “No, we will do the same thing, but better 
than you ” To such an argument I had absolutely nothing to object. 
We must give them the opportunity of fulfilling a modest wish—to- 
create a better Soviet government than ours We have to reckon with the 
fact that things there are proceeding in rather a peculiar way, and we can¬ 
not say, “Down with the right of nations to self-determinationl We grant 
the right of self-determination only to the toiling masses*” This seJf-de- 
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teniimation ptoceeds m a very complex and difficult way It exists nowhere 
but in Russia, and, while foreseeing every stage of development in other 
countries, we must decree nothing from Moscow That is why this pioposal 
IS unacceptable in principle, 

I now pass to the other points which I am to deal with in accordances ith 
the plan we have drawn up I have given first place to the question of 
'proprietors and the middle peasants In this respect, point 47 states 

“With respect to the middle peasants, the policy of the Russian 
Communist Part) is gradually and systematically to draw tlieminto 
the woik of Socialist construction The Party sets itself the task 
of Separating them from the kulaks, of winning them to the side 
of the w^orking class by carefully attending to their needs, of com¬ 
bating their backwardness with ideological weapons and not by 
measuies of repression, and of striving in all cases where their vital 
interests are concerned to come to practical agreements with them, 
making concessions to them in deteimining the methods of carrying 
out Socialist reforms 

It seems to me that here we are formulating w'hat the founders of 
Socialism have frequently said regarding the middle peasantry The only 
defect of this clause is that it is not sufficiently concrete We could hardly 
give mole in a program But it is not only questions of program we must 
discuss at the congiess, and we must devote profound, thrice-profound at¬ 
tention to the question of the middle peasantry We have just received in¬ 
formation to the effect that in the revolts which have already begun to 
bweep like a wave thiough agricultural JLussr^, ^ general plari is cIc 2 .t\y 
discernible, and that this plan is obviously connected with the military 
plan of the Whiteguards, who have decided on a general offensive in March 
and on the otgam/ation of a number of revolts In the presidium of the 
congress there is a draft of a manifesto in the name of the congress, on which 
a icport wall be made to \ou These revolts show as clear as clear can 
be that the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and a part of the Mensheviks 
—in Bryansk it was the Mensheviks who instigated the revolt—are 
acting as direct agents of the Whiteguards A general offensive of 
the Whiteguards, revolts in the villages, the interruption of railroad 
traffic—perhaps it will be possible to overthrow the Bolsheviks in 
this way^ Here the role of the middle peasantry stands out very clearly, 
very forcibly and insistently At the congress we must not only lay 
particular stress on our accommodating attitude towards the middle peas¬ 
antry, but also think over a number of measures, as concrete as possible, 
which will directly give the middle peasantry something at least This is 
insistently demanded both by interests of self-preservation and by the 
interests of the struggle against our enemies, who know that the middle 
peasant vacillates between us and them and who are endeavouring to win 
him away from us Our position is now such that we possess vast reserves. 
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Wc know that both the Polish and the Hungarian levolutions are growings 
and very rapidly These revolutions will furnish us with proletarian re¬ 
serves, will ease our situation and will to a very large extent reinforce our 
proletarian basis, which is weak This may happen in the next few 
months, but we do not know exactly when it will happen You know 
that an acute moment has now arisen, and therefore the question of the 
middle peasantry now assumes tremendous practical importance. 

Further, I should like to dwell on the question of co-ope^ation —that is 
point 48 of our program To a certain extent this point has become anti¬ 
quated When we drafted it in the commission, co-operatives existed in our 
country, but there were no consumers* communes, a few days latei, how¬ 
ever the decree on the merging of all forms of co-operatives into a single con¬ 
sumers ’ commune was issued I do not know whether this decree has been 
published and whether the majority here present are acquainted with it If 
not, to-morrow or the day after this dccicc will be published In this res¬ 
pect, this point is already out of date, but it nevertheless appears to me that 
It IS necessary, for we all know very well that it is a pretty long way from 
decrees to fulfilment We have been toiling and moiling over the co-oper¬ 
atives since April 1918, and although we have achieved considerable suc¬ 
cess, It is not yet a decisive success We have at times succeeded in organiz¬ 
ing the population in the co-operatives to such an extent that in many of 
the uyezds ninety-eight per cent of the agricultural population are already 
so organized But these co operatives, which existed in capitalist society ; 
are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of bourgeois society , and arc headed 
by Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, by bourgeois experts We 
have not yet been able to bring them under our influence, and here our task 
remains unaccomplished Our decree is a step forward in the sense of crea¬ 
ting consumers * communes, it decrees that all forms of co-opcration all over 
Russia shall be merged But this decree, too, even if we carry it into effect 
entirely, preserves the autonomous sections of workers * co-operatives within 
the future consumers’ communes, because the representatives of the 
workers’ co operatives who have a practical knowledge of the matter told 
us, and proved, that the workers’co-opcrati\es, as a more highly devel¬ 
oped organization, should be preserved, since their operations are demanded 
by necessity There were quite a fiw differences and disputes within our 
Party over the question of co-operation, thcic was friction between the 
Bolsheviks in the co-operatives and the Bolsheviks in the Soviets In prin¬ 
ciple, It seems to me that the question should undoubtedly be settled in the 
sense that this apparatus, as the only apparatus w^hich capitalism set up 
among the masses, as the only apparatus which operates among the rural 
masses, who are still in the stage of primitive capitalism, must be preserved 
at all costs, developed, and at any rate not discarded The task here is a 
difficult one because in the majority of cases the leaders of the co-operatives 
are bourgeois specialists, very ticqucntly real Whiteguards Hence the 
hatred for them, a genuine hatred, hence the fight against them But it 
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must, of course, be carried through skilfuljy we must put a stop to the court- 
ter-revolutionary attempts of the co-operatorsy hut this must vo* be a struggle 
against the apparatus of the co-operatives While cutting off the counter* 
revolutionary leaders, we must subordinate the apparatus itself to our in¬ 
fluence Here the aim is exactly what it is in the case of the bourgeois ex¬ 
perts. That IS another question to which I should like to refer 

The question of the bourgeois experts is provoking quite a lot of friction 
and divergence of opinion When I recently had occasion to speak in the 
Petrograd Soviet, among the written questions submitted to me there were 
several devoted to the question of rates of pay. I was asked is it feasible 
for a Socialist republic to pay as much as 3,000 rubles^ We have, in fact, 
included this question in the program, because dissatisfaction on these 
grounds has gone rather far The question of the bourgeois experts has arisen 
in the army, in industry, in the co-operatives, everywhere. It is a very 
important question of the period of transition from capitalism to Commun¬ 
ism. We shall be able to build up Communism when, with the aid of bour¬ 
geois science and technology, we make it more accessible to the masses 
There is no other way of building a Communist society But in order to 
build It in this way, we must take the apparatus from the bourgeoisie, we 
must enlist all these experts in the work We have intentionally developed 
this question in detail in the program in order that it may be settled radi¬ 
cally We are fully aware of the effects of Russia *s lack of cultural develop¬ 
ment, what It IS doing to Soviet government—which in principle has pro¬ 
vided an immeasurably higher proletarian democracy, which serves as a 
model of such democracy for the whole world—how this lack of culture is 
depreciating Soviet government and reviving bureaucracy The Soviet ap¬ 
paratus IS accessible to all the toilers in word, but in fact it is far from 
accessible to all of them, as we all know And not because the laws prevent it 
from being so, as was the case under the bourgeoisie, on the contrary, the 
laws assist in this respect But here laws alone are not enough A vast 
amount of educational, organizational andcultural work is required, which 
cannot be done rapidly by legislation and which demands a vast amount of 
prolonged work This question of the bourgeois experts must be settled at 
this congress absolutely definitely The settlement of the question will 
enable the comrades, who are undoubtedly following this congress at¬ 
tentively, to rest on its authority and to realize what difficulties we are up 
against It will help those comrades who come up against this question 
at every step to take part at least in propaganda work. 

The comrades here in Moscow who are representing the Spartacists at 
the congress told us that in Western Germany, where industry is most 
developed, and where the influence of the Spartacists among the workers is 
greatest, engineers and managers in very many of the large enterprises 
would come to the Spartacists, although the Spartacists have not yet been 
victorious there, and say, *‘We shall follow you.” That was not the case m 
our country. Evidently, there the higher cultural level of the workers, the 
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^greater proletarianization of the technical staffs:, and perhaps a number of 
other causes of which w e do not know, ha\ e created relations which differ 
^somewhat from ours 

At any rate, here we have one of the chief obstacles to further progress. 
We must immediately, without waiting for the suppoit of other countries, 
immediately and at once develop our productive forces We cannot 
do this without the bourgeois experts That must be said once and 
for all Of course, the majoritv of these experts are thoroughly imbued 
with the bourgeois outlook Thev must be placed in an environment 
of comradely collaboration, by workers' commissars and by Communist 
nuclei, they must be so placed that they cannot break away, but they must 
be given the opportunity of working in better conditions than was the case 
under capitalism, since this stratum, which has been trained by the bour¬ 
geoisie, will not work otherwise To compel a whole stratum to work under 
the lash is impossible—that w^e know’' very well from experience We can 
compel them not to take an active part mcounter-revolution, we can strike 
tciror into them so as to make them dread taking up a Whiteguard mani¬ 
festo In this respect the Bolsheviks act energetically This can be done, 
and this we are doing adequately This we have all learnt to do But it is 
impossible m this way to compel a w^hole stiatum to work These people are 
accustomed to cultural work, they adv^anced it within the limits of the 
liourgcois system, that is, the} enriched the bourgeoisie with tremendous 
material acquisitions, while confcinng them on the proletariat in insignifi- 
c int doses—but they advanced culture, that w as tl eir profession As they 
see the working class promoting organized and advanced strata, which not 
only value culture but also help to conv^e\ it to the masses, they are chang¬ 
ing their attitude towards us When a doctor sees that the proletariat is 
aiousing the toilers to independent activity in fighting epidemics, his 
attitude towards us completely changes We have a large stratum of such 
bimrgcois doctors, engineers, agronomists and co-operators, and when they 
See in practice that the proletariat is atti acting an increasing number of the 
masses to this cause, they will be conquered and not merely be cut 

off fiom the bourgeoisie politically Our task will then become easier 
They will then of themselves be drawm into our apparatus and become part 
of It For this, sacrifices are essential To pay even two billions for this is a 
trifle To fear this sacrifice would be childish, foi it would mean that we do 
not comprehend the tasks that confront us 

The dislocation of transport, the dislocation of industry and agriculture 
IS undermining the whole life of the Soviet Republic Here we must re¬ 
sort to the most energetic measures, bending all the energies of the country 
to the utmost We must not practice a policy of petty pinpricks with re¬ 
gard to the experts These experts are not the servitors of the exploiters, 
they are active cultural workers, who in bourgeois society served the hour- 
geoisie, and of whom all Socialists all over the world said that in a prole¬ 
tarian society they would serve us In this transition period we must endow 
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them with the best possible conditions of life That will be the best policy. 
That will be the most economical management Otherwise, while econo¬ 
mizing a few hundred millions, we may lose so much that no number of 
billions will restore what we have lost 

When we discussed the question of rates of pay with the Commissar 
of Labour, Schmidt, he mentioned facts like these He said that m 
the matterofequahzing wages we have done more than has been done any¬ 
where, and more than any bourgeois state can do in scores of years.Take the 
pre-war rates of pay a manual labourer used to get one ruble a day, Iwenty- 
Lve rubles a month, while an expert got five hundred lubles a month, not 
counting those who were paid hundreds of thousands of rubles. The expert 
used to receive twenty times more than the worker Oul present rates of pay 
vary from six hundred rubles to three thousand rubles—li\ e times more 
We have done a great deal in the matter of equalization Of course, we are 
now overpaying experts,but to pay them a little more for science is not only 
worthwhile, but necessary and theoretically essential In my opinion, this 
question is dealt with in sufficient detail in the program It must be pro¬ 
foundly stiessed Not only must it be settled here in principle, but we 
must see to it that every memberof the congress, on returning to his lo¬ 
cality, should, in his report to his organization and in all his activities, 
secure its accomplishment 

We have already brought about a piofound change of attitude among the 
vacillating intellectuals If yesterday wc spoke of legalizing the petty- 
bourgeois parties, whereas today we are arresting the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, we are applying an absolutely definite system in 
these oscillations A very firm line runs through these oscillations, namely, 
to destroy counter-revolution and to utilize the cultural apparatus of the bour¬ 
geoisie The Mensheviks are the worst possible enemies of Socialism, because 
they clothe themselves in a proletarian disguise, but theMensheviks are a 
non-proletarian stratum In this stratum there is only an insignificant pro¬ 
letarian upper layei, while the stratum itself consists of petty intellectuals 
This stiatum is coming over to our side We shall take it over wholly, as a 
stratum Every time they come to us, we say, “Welcome’” With every one 
of these vacillations, part of them come over to us Such was the case with 
the Mensheviks and the Novaya Zhizn-ites* and with the Socialist-Rev* 
olutionaries, such will be the case with all these vacillating elements, who 
will long continue to get in our way, whine and desert from one camp to 
the ottier—you cannot do anything with them But through all these vac¬ 
illations we shall be enlisting strataof cultured intellectuals in the ranks 
of Soviet workers, and shall cut off those elements that continue to sup¬ 
port the Whiteguards 

The next question which, according to the division of subjects, falls 
t o my shar e is the question of bureaucracy and of enlisting the broad inasses 

• Novag I Zhizn itcs—the so called “Menshevik-Tnternationahsts” who grouped 
around the Novaya Zhizn, a newspaper published in Petrogiad in 1917 —Ed 
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171 Soviet j^vrl W- have been hearing complaints about bureaucracy ior 
a long time, the complaints are undoubtedly well founded We have done 
what no other state has done in the fight against bureaucracy The appara¬ 
tus which was a thoroughly buicaucratic and bourgeois apparatus of op¬ 
pression, and which remains such even in the freest of bouigeois repub¬ 
lics, we have destroyed to its very foundations Take, for example, the 
courts Here, it is true, the task was easier, wc did not ha\e to create a new 
apparatus, because an>bod} can act as a judge with the help of the re\oiu- 
tionarv sense of justice of the tolling classes Here we have still far from 
completed the work, but in a number of regions we have made the courts 
what they should be We have created bodies in which not only men, but 
also women, the most backward and conservative of elements, can serve 
without exception 

The employees in the other spheres of goveinment are more hardened 
bureaucrats The task hcie is mote difficult We cannot live without this 
apparatus, every branch of government creates a demand for such an ap¬ 
paratus Here we arc suffering fiom the fact that Russia was not suffi¬ 
ciently developcel capitalistically German), apparently, is suffering 
less from this, because her bureauciatic apparatus passed thiough an 
extensive school, which sucks people dry but which compels them to work 
and not just wear out armchairs, as happens in our offices We dispersed 
these old bureaucratic elements, shook them up and then began to place 
them in new posts The tsarist bureaucrats began to enter the Soviet 
institutions and practice their bureaucratic methods, they began to as¬ 
sume the colouring of Communists and, for greater success in their careers, 
to procure membership cards of the Russian Communist Party. And so, 
having been thrown out oi the door, they fly in through the window 1 What 
makes Itself felt here mos t is the lack of cultured forces. These bureaucrats 
may be dismissed, but they cannot be re-educated all at once Here wc are 
confronted chiefly vMth organi2ational, cultural and educational prob¬ 
lems 

Wc can fight bureaucracy to the bitter end, to a complete victory, only 
VIhen the whole population participates in the work of government In 
the bourgeois republics not only was this impossible, hnt the very law 
prevented it The best of the bourgeois republics, no matter how democratic 
they may be, have thousands of legislative hindrances which prevent 
the tollers from participating in the work of government We have re¬ 
moved these hindrances, but so far we have not managed to get the toiling 
masses to participate in the work of government Apart fiom the law, there 
IS still the level of culture, which you cannot subject to any law The re¬ 
sult of this low cultural level is that the Soviets, which by virtue of 
their program are organs of government dy the toilers^ are in fact organs 
of government for the ioilerSy by means of the advanced stratum of the 
proletariat, but not by means of the toiling masses 

Here we are confronted by a problem wffiich cannot be solved except 
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in prolonged education At present this task is an inordinately difficult 
one tor us, because, as 1 have had frequent occasion to say, the stratum 
ot workers who are governing is an inordinately, incredibly ihiti one 
\\ c must secure help According to all the signs, such a reserve is growing 
Lip within the countty There cannot be the slightest doubt of the exist¬ 
ence of a tremendous thirst for knowle(3gc and of trenendous progress 
m education—mostly attairxd by means of extra-school methods -ot 
tremendous progress in educating the toiling masses This progress canrot 
be confined within any school fiamework, but it is tremendous All the 
Signs go to show that this may result in a ^ ast reserve in the near future, 
which will replace the representatucs of the thin siratun'of proleta- 
iians who have ovci-cxhausted thcmsclacs m the woik But, in any cast, 
our present situation in this respect is an extremely diffieuh one Bureau¬ 
cracy has been defeated The exploiters ha\c been eliminated But the 
cultural level has not been raised, and therefore the bureaucrats are oc¬ 
cupying their old positions They can be foieed out only if the proletariat 
and the peasantry are organized far more widely than has hitherto been 
the case, and only if real measures are taken to enlist the workers m the 
w^ork of government You are all acquainted with such measures in the 
ease of every People s Commissariat, and I will not dwell on them 

The last point I have to touch on is the question of the leading role 
of the proletariat and disfranchisement Our constitution recognizes the 
privileged position of the proletariat o\cr the peasantry and the disfran¬ 
chisement of the exploiters. Itw^as this that the pure democrats of West¬ 
ern Europe attacked most ^Xe retorted, and retort, that they have 
forgotten the most fundamental propositions of Marxism, they have for¬ 
gotten that with them it is a case of bourgeois democracy, wheieas we 
have passed to proleianan democracy There is not a single eountr\ whicu 
has done a tenth of what the Soviet Republic has done in the past few 
months for the workers and the poor peasants in enlisting them in the work 
of administering the state That is an absolute fact Nobody wull deny 
that in the matter of tiue, not paper, democracy, in the matter of enlist* 
mg the workeis and peasants, we ha\c done more than has been done or 
could be done b} the best of the democratic republics in hundreds of years., 
It was this that determined the importance of the Soviets, it was owing; 
to this that the Soviets have become a slogan for the proletariat of all 
countries 

But this in no w saves us from the fact that we ate up against the 
inadequate culture of the masses Wc do not regard tke question of dis- 
franchising the bourgeoisie from an absolute point of view, because it 
IS theoretically quite conceivable that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
may suppress the bourgeoisie on every hand without disfranchising the 
bourgeoisie This is theoretically quite conceivable Nor do we advance 
our constitution as a model for other countries All we say is that whoever 
conceives the transition to Socialism without the suppression of thebour- 
29* 
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geoisie IS not a Socialist But while it i5> essential to suppress the bour¬ 
geoisie as a class, it is not essential to deprive them of the suffrage and of 
equality. We do not want freedom for the bourgeoisie, we do not recog¬ 
nize equality of exploiters and exploited, but in the program we treat this 
question from the standpoint that measures such as the inequality of work¬ 
ers and peasants are by no means prescribed by the Constitution They 
were embodied in the constitution after they were already in actual prac¬ 
tice It was not even the Bolsheviks uho drew up the constitution of the 
Soviets, It was drawn up to their own detriment by the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries before the Bolshevik revolution. They drew 
It up in the way life itself had drawn it up The organization of the pro¬ 
letariat proceeded much more rapidly than the organization of the peas¬ 
antry, which fact made the vorkeis the bulwark of the revolution and 
gave them a virtual privilege The next task is gradually to pass from 
these privileges to their equalization Nobody drove the bourgeoisie out 
of the Soviets eithei before or after the October Revolution The bourgeoi¬ 
sie themselves left the Soviets 

That IS how the matter stands with the question of the franchise for 
the bourgeoisie It is our task to put the question with absolute clarity 
We do not in the least apologi/e for our conduct, but give an abso¬ 
lutely precise enumeration of the facts as they are As we point out, 
our constitution was obliged to introduce this inequality because the 
cultural level was low and because with us organization was weak. 
But we do not make this an ideal, on the contrary, in the prcjgram the Par¬ 
ty undertakes to work systematically for the abolition of this inequality 
between the more organized proletariat and the peasantry, an inequality 
we shall have to abandon as soon as wc succeed in raising the cultural 
level We shall then be able to get along without these limitations. At 
present, after some seventeen months of revolution, these limitations arc 
in practice already of very small importance 

These, comrades, are the mam points on which I considered it necessary 
to dwell, in the general discussion of the program, in order to leave their 
further considei ation to the discussion [Applause ] 


Published HI 1919 in 7’/tc I^ighth Congress 
of the Etnsifui Communist Party [Pohhevik',) 
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COMMUNIST PAHIY (boLSIIEMKs), M4RCH 23, 1919 


[Prolonged applause ] Comrades, 1 must apologize for La\ing fccn 
unable to attend all the meetings of the committee elected b> the con¬ 
gress to consider the questionof work in the rural districts My report will 
therefore be supplemented by the speeches of comrades who took part 
in the work of the committee from the very beginmng The committee 
finally drew up theses which were submitted to a commission and v^hich 
will be reported on to you I should like to dwell on the general signifi¬ 
cance of the question as it confronted us as the result of the work of the 
committee and as, in my opinion, it confronts the whole Party. 

Comrades, it is quite natural that in the course of the development 
of the proletarian revolution we have to give prominence first to one and 
then to another of the more complex and important problems of social 
life It IS perfectly natural that in a revolution which affects, and is bound 
to affect, the profoundest springs of life and the broadest masses of the 
population, not a single party, not a single government, no matter how 
close It may be to the masses, can embrace all phases of life ct' ot ce And 
if we are now obliged to deal with the question of work in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, and in connection with this question to give prime place to the 
position of the middle peasantry, there is nothing strange or abnormal 
in this from the standpoint of the development of the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion in general. It is ob\ious that the proletarian revolution had to begin 
with the fundamental relations between two hostile classes, the prole¬ 
tariat and the bourgeoisie. The principal aim was to transfer the powet 
to the working class, to set up its dictatorship, to overthrow the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and to deprive it of the economic sources of its power, which are un¬ 
doubtedly a hindrance to Socialist construction in general Acquainted as 
we were with Marxism, wc never for a moment doubted the truth that, 
owing to the very economic structure of capitalist society, the decid¬ 
ing factor in that society can be either the proletariat or the bourgeoisie 
We now see many former Marxists—among the Mensheviks, foi example — 
who assert that in a period of decisive struggle between the proletariat and 
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the bourgeoisie democracy %n general can pic vail. The Mensheviks, who 
have completely identified themselves wnth the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries, talk in this way As though the bourgeoisie itself does not create 
or abolish democracy as it finds most convenient for itsclfl And if that 
IS so, there can be no question of democracy in genetal at a time of acute 
struggle between the bourgeoisie and the pioletaiiat It is astonishing 
how rapidly these Marxists, ot pseudo-Maixists—our Mensheviks, for 
example—expose themselves, and how rapidly their ttue nature as pctt\- 
bourgcois democrats comes to the surface 

Marx all his life vigorously fought the illusions of pctt\-boutgcois de¬ 
mocracy and bourgeois democrac} Maix particularly scoffed at the empty 
words, freedom and equality, when they scive as screens for the freedom 
of the workers to die of staivation, or the equality of one who sells his 
labour power with the houigt<us who allegedly freeU purchases the la¬ 
bour of the fotmci in the open market as from an equal, avid so forth 
Marx explains this in all his economic works It may be said that the whole 
of Matx^s Capital is dexoted to explaining the truth that the basic 
forces of capitalist society aie^ and can only he, the hoyrgeoisie and the pro¬ 
letariat —the bourgeoisie, as the builder of capitalist society, as its guide, 
as Its motive force, and the pioletariat, as its giave digger and as theonh 
force capable of replacing it One can hardlv find a single chapter in a 
single one of Marx’s works that is not devoted to this One might 
say that all over the world the Socialists of the Second International have 
vowed and sworn to the workers time out of number that thev understand 
this truth But when matters reached the stage of the real and decisive 
struggle for power between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie we find 
that our Mensheviks and Sociahst-Revolutionaiies, like the leaders ot 
the old Socialist parties ail o\ei the w^orld, forgot this truth and began 
to repeat in a purely automatic way the philistine talk about democrac} 
in general 

Attempts are sometimes made to lend these words what is considered 
to be greatci force by speaking of ‘‘the dictatofship of democtac} ” That 
IS sheer nonsense We are well aware from history that the dictatorship 
of the democratic bourgeoisie meant nothing but the suppression of the 
insurrectionary workers That has been the case ever since 1848—at 
any rate, not later, and isolated examples may be found even earhci His¬ 
tory shows that it is precisely in a bouigeois democracy that a most acute 
between the proletaiiat and the bourgeoisie widely and freely 
proceeds We have had occasion to convince ourselves of the soundness 
of this truth in practice And the measures taken by the Soviet govern¬ 
ment since October 1917 w^re distinguished by their ftimness on all fun¬ 
damental questions because v/e have never departed from this truth and 
have never forgotten it The struggle for supremacy waged against the 
bourgeoisie can be determined only by the dictatorship of one class—the 
proletariat Only the dictatorship of the proletariat can defeat the hour- 
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geoiiie Only the proletariat can overthrow the bourgeoisie And only the 
proletariat can secure the following of the masses in the struggle against 
the bourgeoisie 

However, it by no means follows from this—it would be a profound 
mistake to think it does—that in the future work of building Communism, 
now that the bourgeoisie has been overthroun and political power is 
already in the hands of the proletariat, we can continue to carry on u ithout 
the assistance of the middle and intermediaiy elements 

It is only natural that at the beginning of the revolution—the prole¬ 
tarian revolution—the whole attention of its active participants should 
be concentrated on the mam and fundamental thing, the supremacy of 
the proletariat and the achievement of that supremacy by a \ictot\ ovei 
the bouigeoisie, the achievement of a situation uhich would make it 
impossible for the bouigeoisie to letutn to power We are well aware that 
the bourgeoisie still enjoys the advantages derived from the vcalth it 
possesses in other countries or even the monetary wealth it sometimes 
possesses in our own country We are well aware that there are social 
elements who ate moie experienced than proletarians and v^ho aid the 
bourgeoisie arc veil aware that the bourgeoisie has not abandoned 
the idea of returning to power and has not ceased attempting to lestoie 
Its supremacy 

But that is by no means all The bourgeoisie, which adheres faith¬ 
fully to the principle ‘^my country is wheievci it js good for me,” and 
which, as far as money is concerned, has always been internationil —the 
bomgeois'ie interimtionally %s at present still stronger than weaie Its su¬ 
premacy is being rapidly undermined, it is being confronted with such facts 
as the Hungarian revolution—about which we w^cre happy to inform you 
of ) esterday and of which we are today receiving confirmation—and it 
IS beginning to understand that its supremacy is shaky It no longer en¬ 
joys freedom of action But now, if one reckons the material forces avail¬ 
able all over the world, we are obliged to admit that materially the bour¬ 
geoisie IS at present still stronger than we are 

That IS why nine-tenths of our attention and our practical activities 
were devoted, and had to be devoted, to this fundamental question—the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the establishment of the power of the prole¬ 
tariat and the removal of every possibility of the return to power of the 
bourgeoisie That is absolutely natural, legitimate and unavoidable, and 
much in this respect has been successfully accomplished 

Now, however, we must devote our attention to other strata of the 
population We must devote our attention—and this was our conclusion 
in the agrarian committee, and on this, we are convinced, all Party work¬ 
ers will agree, because we merely summarized the results of their obser¬ 
vations—we must now devote our attention to the question of the middle 
peasantry in its full magnitude 

Of course, people will be found who, instead of reflecting on the course 
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of our revolution, instead of pondering over the tasks now contronting 
us, will make every measure of the Soviet government a butt of derision 
and criticism of the t)pe indulged in by those gentlemen, the Mensheviks 
and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries These people have still not un¬ 
derstood that they must make a choice between us and the bourgeois 
dictatorship We have displaced the utmost patience, even indulgence, 
towards these people We ^hall allov them to enjoy oui indulgence once 
more But we shall in the \ery near future set a limit to our patience 
and indulgence, and if they do not make their choice, we shall tell them 
m all seriousness to go to Kolchak ] We do not expect partic¬ 

ularly brilliant intellectual ability from such people [Laughter ] But 
It might have been expected that after experiencing the bestialities of 
Kolchak they would have undeistood that we arc entitled to demand that 
they should choose between us and Kolchak If during the first few months 
that followed the Octobei Revolution there were many naive people w^ho 
were stupid enough to believe that the dietatoiship of the proletariat 
was a transitory and fortuitous thing, today even the Afensheviks and 
the Socialjst-Re\olutionanes ought to understand that it is a normal 
phenomenon in the struggle that is being waged undei the onslaught of 
the international bourgeoisie 

Only two forces, in fact, exist the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat Whoever has not learnt this from Marx, 
whoever has not learnt this from the w^ofks of all the great Socialists, 
has never been a Socialist, has never understood Socialism, and has only 
called himself a Socialist Wc are allowing these people a short space for 
reflection and demand that they make their decision I have mentioned 
them because they arc now saying, or will say “Ihc Bolsheviks have 
raised the question of the middle peasants, they want to make advances 
to them ” I am very well aware that considerable space is given in the Men¬ 
shevik press to arguments of this kind, and even far worse ignore such 
arguments, we never attach importance to the jabber of our opponents 
People who arc still capable of running to and fro between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat may say what they please Their road is not ours. 

Our road is primarily determined by corsiderations of class forces. 
A struggle is developing in capitalist society between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat As long as that struggle has not ended we shall give our 
keenest attention to ending it It has not yet ended In that struggle much 
has already been accomplished The hands of the international bourgeoi¬ 
sie are no longer free The best proof of this is that the Hungarian prole¬ 
tarian revolution has taken place It is therefore clear that our construc¬ 
tive work m the rural districts has now gone beyond the limits to which 
It was confined when everything was subordinated to the fundamental 
demand of the struggle for power 

This constructive work passed through two main phases In October 
1917 we seized power together jiith the piasaniry as a uLole This was a 
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bourgeois xe\olution, inasmuch as the class \var in the rural districts 
had not yet developed As 1 have said, the real proletarian revolution m 
the rural districts began only in the summer of 1918 Had we not sucLcedcd 
in stirring up this revolution our work would have been incomplete The 
tirst stage was the seizure of power in the cities and the establishment ot 
the Soviet form of government The second stage was one which is fun* 
damental for all Socialists and without which Socialists are not Socialists, 
namely, to single out the proletarian and the scmi-proletanan elements 
in the rural districts and to weld them with the urban proletariat in or* 
der to wage the struggle against the bourgeoisie in the countryside This 
stage IS also in the mam completed The organizations we originally cre¬ 
ated for this purpose, the Committees of Poor Peasants, had become so- 
consolidated that we found it possible to replace them by properly elected 
Soviets, i c , to reorganize the village Soviets so as to make *thcm’ 
the organs of class supremacy, the organs of proletarian power m the 
rural districts Such measures as the law on Socialist agrarian measures- 
and measures for the transition to Socialist agriculture, which w as passed 
not very long ago by the Central Executive Committee and with which 
everybody, of course, is familiar, sum up our expciienccs from the stand¬ 
point of our proletarian revolution 

The main thing, the prime and basic task of the proletarian revolution, 
we have already accomplished And because we ha\e accomplished it,, 
a more complicated pioblcm has arisen— our policy towards the middle 
peasantry And whoever thinks that the fact that this problem is being 
brought to the fore is in anyway symptomatic of a weakening of the char¬ 
acter of our government, of a weakening of the dictatorship of the proleta* 
riat, that it is symptomatic of a change, how^cver partial, how^exer minute,, 
m our basic policy, completely fails to understand the aims of the pro¬ 
letariat and the aims of the Communist revolution I am convinced that 
there are no such people in our Party I only desire to warn the comrades 
against people not belonging to the workers’ party who will talk in this 
way, not because it follows from any system of ideas, but merely to spoil 
things for us and to help the Whitcguards—or, to put it more simply, to 
incite against us the middle peasant, who is always vacillating, who can¬ 
not help vacillating, and who will continue to vacillate for a fairly long 
time to come Inorder to incite the middle peasant against us they will say 
“See, they are making advances to youl That means they have taken your 
revolts to heart, they are beginning to wobble,” and so on and so forth 
All our comrades must be armed against agitation of this kind And I am 
certain that they will be armed—provided, that is, we succeed in having 
this question treated from the standpoint of the class struggle 

It IS perfectly obvious that this fundamental problem— how precisely 
to define the policy of the proletariat towards the middle peasantry —is a 
much more complex but no less urgent and essential problem Comrades,, 
from the theoretical point of view, which has been mastered by the ^ asti 
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juajonty of the workers, this question presents no difficulty to Marxists 
I will remind you, for instance, that in his book The Agrarian Questiony 
•\^ritten at a time when he was still correctly expounding the doctrine 
of Marx and was regarded as an undisputed authority in this field, Kautsky 
states in connection with the ti ansition from capitalism to Socialism that 
the task of a Socialist paity is to neniialize the 'peasaviyyy ? e , to see to 
It that in the struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie the 
peasant should lemain neutral and should rot be able to give active as¬ 
sistance to the bourgeoisie against us 

Throughout the long peiiod ot the domination of the bouigeoisie, the 
peasmts supported the power of the lattei, the} sided wnth the bourgeoi¬ 
sie This will be understood if one lemembers the economic strength of 
the bourgeoisie and tlxe political methods by which it rules Wc cannot 
count on the middle peasant coming over to our side immediately But 
it wc pursue a correct polic}, after a time these vacillations will cease 
and the peasant will be able to come over to oui side 

It w^as Engels—w'ho together with Marx laid the foundations of scien¬ 
tific Marxism, that is, the doctiine b\ which our Party has always guided 
itself, and particularly in time of revolution—who ahead} established the 
division of the peasintiv into small peasants, middle peasants and big 
peasants, and this division holds good lor the vast majority of European 
eountiies even at the present da\ Engels said “Perhaps it will not ever\- 
whcic be nectssiry to supptess cv^en the big peasantr} by force ” And that 
wc might at any time cxcicise foice in relation to the middle peasants 
(the small peasant is our friend), that thought never occurred to any sen¬ 
sible Socialist That is what Engels said in 1894, a year before his death, 
when the agraiian question assumed prominence This point of view ex¬ 
presses a truth wEich is sometimes forgotten, but with which we are all 
in thcor} agreed In relation to the landlords and the capitalists our aim 
IS complete expropriation Bui we shall not tolerate any violence toward'^ 
the middle 'peasantry Even m legaid to the rich peasants we are not as 
decisive as we are in regard to the bourgeoisie we do not demand the ab¬ 
solute expropriation ot the rich peasants and the kulaks This distinction 
is made in our program \X^e say that the resistance and the counter¬ 
revolutionary efforts of the rich peasant must be suppressed That is 
not complete expropriation 

The basic distinction that determines our polic} tow^ards the bourgeoisie 
and the middle peasant—complete expropriation of the bourgeoisie and 
an alliance with the middle peasant who does not exploit others—this 
basic line is admitted b} everybody in theory But this line is not con¬ 
sistent!} observed in practice, they have not yet learnt to observe it in 
the localities When, after having overthrown the bourgeoisie and con- 
i5olidated its powei, the proletariat started from various angles to create 
a new society, the question of the middle peasant came to the fore Not 
a single Socialist in the world denied that the building of Communism 
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would take different couises in countiies wheie latge*scale agriculture 
prevails and in countries where small-scale agriculture prevails That is 
an elementary truth And from this truth it follows that as we approach 
the problem of Communist construction our principal attention must 
to a certain extent be concentrated precisely on the middle peasant. 

Much will depend on howwc define out policy tow aids the middle peas¬ 
ant Theoretically, that question has been soK ed, but we know from our 
own e*xperience that there is a diffeiencc betveen sol\ ing a problem theo¬ 
retically and putting that solution into piactical effect We are now direct¬ 
ly confronted with that difference, which w as so characteiistic of the 
Gicat French Revolution, when the Fiench Convention launched into 
sweeping measures but did not possess the necessary base of suppoit in 
order to put them into effect, and did not c\en know on what class to 
lelv in older to put any particulai mcasuie into effect 

Oui position is an infinitely mote fortunate one Thanks to a whole 
century of development, we know on which class to icH But \vc also 
know that the practical expciiencc of that class is extiemel) inadequate 
The fundamental aim was obvious to the working cla^s and the workers’ 
part}—to overthiow the powei of the bourgeoisie and to transfer powder 
to thcw^orkeis Butwas that to be doneYou al 1 lemembcr with what 
difficulty and at the cost of what mistakes we pioceeded fiom workers’ 
control to workers’ management of industr} And yet that was wotk 
within our class, within the proletarian midst, with which \\c had always 
had to deal But now we aic called upon to define our attitude towards 
a new class, a class theuiban woiker does not know Vve have to determine 
our attitude towards a class which has no definite and stable position 
The mass of the proletariat is in favout of Socialism, the mass of the bour¬ 
geoisie is opposed to Socialism It is eas) to determine the relations be¬ 
tween these two classes But when we pass to a stratum like the middle 
peasantry w^e find that it is a cla^s that ta( illate^ The middle peasant is 
partly a property-owmer and partly a toiler lie does not exploit other 
tollers. For decades the middle peasant defended his position with the 
gteatest difficulty, he suffered the exploitation of the landlords and the 
capitalists, he bore everything Yet he is a property-owner Our attitude 
towards this vacillating class therefore presents enormous difficulties 
In the light of mole than a year’s experience, in the light of more than 
six months’ proletarian work m the rural distticts, and in the light of 
the fact that class differentiation in the rural districts has already taken 
place, we must most of all refiain here from being too hasty, from being 
clumsily theoretical, from claiming to regard what is in process of being 
accomplished, but has not yet been accomplished, as already accom¬ 
plished In the resolution which is being proposed to us by the commis¬ 
sion elected by the committee, and which will be read to you by a subse¬ 
quent speaker, you will find sufficient warning against this * 


* See Lenin, Selected Worls, Eng ed , Vol \ HI, pp 184 187 - Ed 
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From the economic point of view , it is obvious that v/e must help the 
middle peasant. Theoretically, there can be no doubt of this. But because 
of our habits,our level of culture, the inadequacy of the cultural and tech- 
rfical forces, we are in a position to place at the disposal of the rural dis¬ 
tricts, and because of the impotent manner in-which we often approach 
the rural district*?, comrades quite often resort to coercion and thus spoil 
everything Only ycsterdai a comiade gave me a pamphlet ei\titled 
Instructions and Regulaiwns on Party Work m the Nizhni-Novgorod Fro¬ 
unce, issucdbi theNi^hni-NovgorodCommittee of the Russian Commun¬ 
ist Part\ (Bolsheviks), and in this pamphlet, for example, I find on p. 41 

“The w'hole burden of the extraordinary tax decree must be 
placed on the shouldeis of the village kulaks and profiteers and 
the middle element of the peasantry geiierally ” 

Well, welP These people have indeed “understood” This is either 
a printer’s error—and it is intolerable that such printer’s errors should 
he committed—or a piece of rushed, hasty work, which shows how dan¬ 
gerous all haste is in this matter Or—and this is the worst presumption 
of all, one I would not like to make with regard to the Ni7hni-Novgorod 
comrade*'—they have simpl) failed to understand Jt may very well be 
that It IS an oversight 

We have in practice cases like the one related by a comrade in the 
commission He was surrounded bv pea<?ants, and every one of them asked 
“Tell me, am I a middle peasant or not^ I have two horses and one cow, 

1 have two cows and one horse,” etc And this agitator, who w as making 
a tour of the uyezd*-, was expected to possess an infallible thermometer 
with which to gauge every peasant and say whether he was a middle peas¬ 
ant or not To do that one must know the whole history of the given peas¬ 
ant’s farm, his relation to higher and lower groups—and we cannot 
know that with absolute accuracy 

Considerable piactical ability and knowledge of local conditions is 
required here And we have not got this yet One need not be ashamed to 
confess it, it must be admitted frankly We were never Utopians and never 
imagined that we w^ould build the Communist society with the pure hands 
of pure Communists, born and educated in a pure Communist society 
That js a fair} tale We ha-ve to build Communism from the debris of capi¬ 
talism, and only the class which has been tempered in the struggle against 
capitalism can do that The prolctaiiat, as you are very well aware, is not 
free fiom the shortcomings and weaknesses of capitalist society It is 
fighting for Socialism, but at the same time it is fighting its own short¬ 
comings The best and foremost section of the proletariat, which carried 
on a desperate struggle in the cities for decades, could in the course of 
that struggle acquire the culture of the city and of life in the capital, 
and to a certain extent it did acquire it You know that even in advanced 
countries the rural districts were condemned to ignorance and darkness* 
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Ot course, we shall raise the level of culture m the rural districts, but 

that uiU be a work of many years. That is v^hat out comrades everywhere 
arc forgetting and what is being strikingly brought home to us by every 
.vord uttered by people who come from the rural districts, not by the lo^ 
cal intellectuals, not by the ofhcials—we have listened to them a lot— 
but by people who have in practice observed the work m the rural districts 
It was these opinions that we found particularly valuable m the agrarian 
committee. These opinions will be particularly valuable now—I am con¬ 
vinced of that—for the whole Party Congress, foi they arc derived not 
trom books, and not from decrees, but from experience’ 

All this obliges us to work in a way that wall introduce the greatest 
possible clarity into our relations with the middle peasant This is very 
difficult, because this clarity does not exist in reality Not onl^ is this prob¬ 
lem unsolved, it is unsolvable^ if you want to solve it immediately and 
all at once* There are people who say that there was no need to write so 
many decrees They accuse the Soviet government of setting about writ¬ 
ing decrees without knowing how they w^erc to be put into effect These 
people, as a matter of fact, do not reali7e that they arc tending towards 
the Whiteguards If we had expected that life in the rural districts could 
be changed by writing hundreds of decrees, we should have been absolute 
idiots But if we had refrained from indicating m decrees the road that must 
be followed, we should have been traitors to Socialism These decrees, 
while they could not be carried into effect fully and immediately, played 
an important part as propaganda VC'hile formerly we carried on our pro¬ 
paganda by means of general truths, we aie now ca? lying on otir projjaganda 
by our work That is also preaching, but it is pleaching in action—only 
not action m the sense of isolated sallies, at which we scoffed so much in 
the era of the anarchists and the Socialism of the old type Our decree 
a call to action, but not the old call to action “Workers, arise and over- 
tht w the bourgcoisiel” No, it is a call to the masses, it calls them to prac¬ 
tical action Decrees are instructions which call for practical mass action 
That IS what is important Let us assume that decrees do contain much 
that IS useless, much that in practice cannot be put into effect, but they 
contain material for practical action, and the purpose of a decree is to 
teach practical measures to the hundreds, thousands and millions of people 
who hearken to the word of the Soviet government This is a trial in prac¬ 
tical action in the sphere of Socialist constiuction in the rural districts 
If we regard matters in this way we shall acquire a good deal from the sum 
total of our laws, decrees and ordinances We shall not regard them as 
absolute in)unctions which must be put into effect instantly and at all costs 
We must avoid everything that in piactice may tend to encourage 
individual abuses In places careerists and adventurers have attached 
themselves to us like leeches, people who call themselves Communists 
and are deceiving us, and who have wormed their way into our ranks 
because the Communists are now in pow'^er, and because the more honest 
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official elements lefu'^ttl to conic and uoik with us on account of their 
retrograde ideas, while careciists ha\e no ideals, and no honesty These 
people, whose only aim is to make a career, are in various localities re¬ 
sorting to coercion and imagining they are doing a good thing But in fact 
the result of this at times is that the peasants exclaim “Long live the 
Soviet government, but down wiih the. (i e , Communism), 

These are not imaginar\ cases, they are taken from real life, from the re¬ 
ports of comrades in the localities We must not forget what enormous 
damage is caused by excess, rashness and haste 

We had to huiry and, by^ taking a desperate leap, to get out of the im¬ 
pel lalist war, w^hich had biought us to the veige of collapse We had to 
make desperate efforts to crush the bouigeoisie and tfie forces that wcie 
thicatening to crush us All this w^as essential, without all this we could 
not have triumphed But if we were to act in the same way towards the 
middle peasant it would be such idiocy, such stupidity, it would be so 
ruinous to out cause, that only pioxocatcurs could deliberately act in 
such a way The aim here must be an entiiely diffeicnt one Here the 
question is not one of smashing the lesistance of deliberate exploiters, 
of defeating them and overthrowing them—which was the aim wc pre¬ 
viously set ourselves No, now that this mam purpose has been accom¬ 
plished, more complicated problems arise You cannot create anything 
here by coercion Cooci 071 applied to the 7niddh peasanirij would came 
7(ntohl haim This stratum is a numerous one, it consists of millions of 
individuals Even in Europe, where it nowhere achieves such strength, 
where technology and culture, city life and railroads arc ticmerdously 
developed, and wEcre it would be easiest of all to think of such a thing, 
nobody, rot e^ cn the most re\olutionary of Socialists, has ever proposed 
adopting measiiies of coercion towards the middle peasantry 

When w^e took o\ei power we relied on the support of the peasantry 
as a whole At that time the aim of all the peasants was identical—to 
fight the landlords But their picjudice against laige-scale farming has 
remained to this da^ The pea'^ant thinks “A large farm, that means I 
shall again be an agnculluial Jahouiei ” That, of couise, is a mistake 
But the peasant’s idea of large-scale farming is as*^ociatcd with a feeling 
of hatred and the nicniory of how the landlords used to oppress the people 
lhat feeling still remains, it has not yet died down 

Wc must paiticular]\ stress the truth that here, by the Aery nature of 
the case, cocrcnc methods can accomplish nothing The economic task 
here is an entirely diffeient ore Heie there is not that upper layer which 
can be cut off, leaving the foundations and the building intact That 
upper layer which in the cities was represented by the capitalists does 
rot exist here Here cooctC7i novlel itnTi tie nlole came Prolonged edu¬ 
cational work IS what is lequircd We have to give the peasant, who not 
only in our country but all o\er the world is a practical man and a realist, 
concrete examples to prove that the commune is the best possible thing. 
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Of course, nothirg will come of it if hast) indniduals go hittirg in tbcr 
villages fiom the cities, come there, make a speech, stir up a number 
of intellectual anel at times unintellectual brawls, ard then shake the dint 
from thelf feet and go their wa^ That sometimes happens Instc d of 
arousing respect, they arouse ridicule, and deservedly so 

On this question we must say that we encourage communes, but thpt 
they must be so organized as to ga'in the confidence of the 'peasants And 
until then wc are pupils of the peasants and not their teachers Nothing 
IS more stupid than when people who know nothing about agriculture and 
Its specific features fling themselves on the \ illage because they ha\c heard 
of the ad\antagcs of socialii^ed farming, arc tiled of city life and desiie 
to work in agricultural districts—nothing is more s’upid than when *^uch 
people regard themseUes as all-round ttacheis of the peasants 2!solhing 
i s mot € stupid than the idea of applying tofUten tn ((onotnic leJattons ntth 
the 'middle peasant 

The aim here is not to expropriate the muldle peasant but to bear in 
mind the specific conditions in which the peasant Jl^es, to learn tiom the 
peasant methods of tiansition to a better sestem, and not to daie /o r/o/v/- 
neerl That is the lule we have to set ourse]\e‘' [Geneial applause J Ibar 
IS the rule wc have endea\oured to set forth in our draft resolution, tesr 
in that respect, comrades, we have indeed sinned giic\ousle We ought ro^ 
to be ashamed to confess it Wc were incxpeiienced Our \er\ struggle 
against the exploiters was taken from experience If we have sometimes 
been condemned on account of it, wc aie able to sa) “Messieurs the capi¬ 
talists, you have only \ourselves to blame If )ou had not offered snch 
savage, senseless, insolent and desperate resistance, if }ou had not joined 
in an alliance with the bourgeoisie of the woild, the re\olution would 
have assumccl more peaceful forms Now that w e hae e repulsed the sav," ^e 
attack on all sides, we may adopt other methods, because we are acting 
not as a circle, but as a party w^hich is leading the millions 'I he millions 
cannot immediately understand a change of course, and so it free]uentlv 
happens that blows aimed at the kulaks fall on the middle peasants That 
IS not surprising It must only be understood that this is due to historical 
conditions which have now been outlived and that the new conditions 
and the new tasks in relation to this class demand a new psychology 

Our decrees on peasant farming are in the mam coriect We have ro 
grounds for renouncing a single one of them, oi for regretting a sirgle 
one of them But while the decrees are right, it ^s niong to impose them 
on the peasantry by force That is not contained in a single dccice They 
are right inasmuch as they indicate the roads to follow, inasmuch as thev 
are a call for practical measures. When we say, “Encourage association^, ’ 
we arc giving instructions which must be tested many times before the 
final foim in which to put them into effect is found When it is stated that 
we must strive to gam their voluntary consent, it means that the peasants 
must be convinced, and convinced in practice They will not allow them- 
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-selves to be convinced by mere woids, and they are perfectly right. It 
would be a bad thing if they allowed themselves to be convinced merely 
by decrees and agitational leaflets If it were possible to reshape economic 
lite in this way, such reshaping would not be worth a brass farthing It 
must first be dcmonstiated that such association is better, people must 
be united in such a way that they are actually united and are not at odds 
Avuh each other—it must be proved that association is advantageous 
That IS the way the peasant puts the question and that is the way our 
decrees put it If we have not been able to achieve that so far, there is 
nothing to be ashamed of and we must admit it frankly 

We have so far accomplished only what is fundamental for every So- 
-eiahst revolution—defeated the bourgeoisie That in the main has been 
accomplished, although an extremely difficult half-year is beginning in 
which the imperialists of the world will make a last attempt to crush us 
We can now say without exaggeration that they themselves ^mderstand 
that aftfi this half-year their cause n>ill he absolutely homeless Either they 
take adv antage of our state of exhaustion and defeat us, an isolated coun- 
tiy, or w^e prove to be the victois not merely in regard to our country alone 
In this half-year, in which the tood crisis has been aggravated by a trans¬ 
port crisis, and m which the imperialist powets are endeavouring to at¬ 
tack us on several fronts, our situation is an extremely difficult one But 
this IS the last difficult half-year We must continue to mobilize all our 
foices in the struggle against the external enemy, who is attacking us 
But when we speak of the aims of our work in the rural districts, in 
spite of all the difficulties, and in spite of the fact that our experience 
has been wholly concerned with the immediate task of crushing the exploit¬ 
ers, we must remember, and never forget, that the tasks in the rural 
districts, in relation to the middle peasant, are entirely different. 

All the class-conscious workers—from Petrograd, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
oL Moscow—who have been to the rural districts related examples of how 
a number of misunderstandings which appeared to be iiremovable, and 
a number of conflicts which appeared to be very seiious, were removed 
and mitigated when capable working men came forward and spoke, not 
in the language of books, but in a language understood by the muzhiks, 
when they spoke not as commanders wLb take the libeity of command¬ 
ing without knowing anything of lurai life, but as comrades, explain¬ 
ing the Situation and appealing to their sentiments as toileis against 
the exploiters And by such comradely elucidation they accomplished 
what could not be accomplished by hundreds of others who conducted 
themselves like commanders and superiors 

This spirit permeates the resolution we are now submitting to your 
attention 

I have endeavoured in my brief report to dwell on the underlying prin¬ 
ciples and the general political significance of this resolution I have en¬ 
deavoured to show—and I should like to think that I have shown—that 
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from the point ot view of the interests of the revolution as a whole we are 
making no change of front, we are not changing the line The White- 
guards and their henchmen are asserting, or will assert, that we are Let 
them It does not affect us We are developing our aims in a most consistent 
manner We must transfer our attention from the aim of crushing the 
bourgeoisie to the aim of adjusting the life of the middle peasant We must 
live in peace with him In a Commumst society the middle peasant will 
be on our side when we mitigate and ameliorate his economic conditions 
If to-morrow wc could supply one hundred thousand first-class tractors, 
provide them with fuel, provide them with drivers—you know very well 
that this at present is a fantasy—the middle peasant would say ‘T am 
for the Commune” (i e , for Communism) But in order to do that we must 
first defeat the international bourgeoisie, we must compel them to give 
us these tiactors, or so develop our productive forces as to be able to pro- 
Mde them ourselves That is the only way to regard the matter 

The peasant needs the industry of the towns, he cannot live without it, 
and It is in our hands If we set about the task properly, the peasant will 
be grateful to us for bringing him these products, these implements and this 
culture from the towns They will be brought to him not by exploiters, 
not by landlords, but by fellow-toilers, whom he values very highly, but 
values practically, for the actual help they give, at the same time rejecting 
—and rightly rejecting—all domineering and “dictation” from above 

First help, and then endeavour to win confidence If you set about 
this matter correctly, if every step taken by every one of our groups in the 
uyezds, the volosts, the food detachments, and in every other organization 
is properly directed, if every step we take is carefully tested from this 
point of view, w^e shall gam the confidence of the peasants, and only then 
shall we be able to proceed farther What we must now do is to help 
him and advise him This will not be the orders of a commander, but the 
advice of a comrade The peasant will then be entirely on our side 

This, comrades, is what is contained in our resolution, and this must 
be the decision of the Congress If we adopt this, if it serves to determine 
the work of all our Party organizations, we shall cope with the second 
great task confronting us 

We have learnt how to overthrow the bourgeoisie, how to crush it, 
and we are proud of the fact But how to regulate our relations with the 
millions of middle peasants, how to win their confidence, that we have not 
yet learnt—and we must frankly admit it But we have understood the 
task, we have begun to tackle it, and we say in all confidence, with full 
knowledge and determination, that we shall cope with this task—and 
then Socialism will be absolutely invincible [Prolonged applause ] 

Published m 1919 in The Eighth Congress 
of the Russian Commumst Party {Bolsheviks) 
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LETTER TO THE PETROGRAD WORKERS ON AID TO 
THE EASTERN FRONT 

TO THE WORKERS OF PETROGRAD 


Comrades, 

The bituation on the Eastern Front has grown extremely worse Today 
Kolchak took Botkinsky Zavod, Buguima is on the verge of fallings 
Evidently Kolchak will advance still further 
The danger is grave 

Today, in the Council of People’s Commissars, we ate proposing 
a series of emergency measures in aid of the F^astcin Front and are 
launching an intense propaganda campaign 

We beg the workers of Petrograd to adopt every ineabuic^ to mobilize 
all forces in aid of the Eastern Front 

There the soldier-workers will be able to feed themselves and send 
home food parcels in aid of their families But the chief thing is that 
there the fate of the revolution is bj^ing decided 

By winning there, ive shall end the war^ for there will be no more assist- 
ance to the Whites from abroad In the south, we are on the verge of 
victory Forces cannot be withdrawn from the south until oui victory 
there is complete 

Therefore, aid the Eastern Fronts 

Both the Soviets of Deputies and the trade unions must muster all 
their forces, must adopt every measure and aid the Eastern Front in every 
way 

I am confident, comrades, that the workers of Petrograd will set an 
example for the whole of Russia 


Moscow, April 10, 1919 


With Conimunist greetings, 

Iemn 


Printed in the Petiogradakaya Pnivda No 81, 
April 12, 1919 
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THESES OF THE EEiNTU XL COMMlTi EK Ol THE 
RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY (BOLSHEVIKS) IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE SITUATION ON THE 
EASTERN FRON'l' 


Kolchak's victoiies on the Bastern Front aic of the gtavest dangei 
ti) the Soviet Republic All out energies must be bent to the extreme 
to smash Kolchak 

The Central Committee therefore in'^tructs all Party organisations 
to concentrate all their efforts first and foicmost on the following mea¬ 
sures, which must be carried out by the Part) organi^-ations and, in partic¬ 
ular, by the trade unions in oi der to enlist v ider sections of the working 
class in the active defence of the country 

1 All-iound support to the mobilisation declared on April 11, 1919 

All the forces of the Party and the trade unions n^ust be n obiJi^ed 
immediately so as to lender the most energetic assistance to the mobi¬ 
lization decreed by the Council of People’s Commissars on April lU, 
1919, within the next few da}s, without the slightest deity 

The mobilized men must at once be made to see the active participation 
of the trade unions and to feci that they have the support of the v^orking 
class 

In particular, it must be made clear to each and e\ciy n obilized man 
that his immediate dispatch to the front will mean an impro\cmcnt in 
his food situation firstly, owing to the better rations received by the 
soldiers in the grain producing front line zone, secondly, because of the 
fact that the food brought into the hungry provinces will be distributed 
among fewer people, thirdly, because of the broadly-organized sending 
of food parcels by Red Aimym*cn in the front areas to their families at 
home 

The Central Committee demands of every Party and trade union 
organization a weekly report, however brief, of what it has done to help 
mobilization and the mobilized 

2. In the front areas, and especially in the Volga region, all trade 
union members must be armed to a man, and in the event of a shortage 
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of arms, they must be mobilized to a man to render various forms of aid 
to the Red Army, to replace casualties, etc 

The action of towns like Pokrovsk, whcie the trade unions themselves 
decided to mobilize immediately 50 per cent of their members, should 
serve as an example The capitals and the large industrial centres must 
not lag behind Pokrovsk 

The trade unions everywhere must, with their own forces and meanb, 
cairy out a check registration of their members in order that all who 
arc not absolutely indispensable at home may be sent to fight for the 
Volga and the Urals territory 

3 The most serious attention must be paid to intensifying propaganda 
among those liable to mobilization, among the mobilized and among 
the Red Aimymen The customary methods of propaganda—lectures, 
meetings, etc —aie not enough, propaganda should be carried on among 
Red Armymen by workers, singly or in groups, barracks, Red Army 
units, and factories should be distributed among such groups ofoidmary 
workets, members of trade unions The trade unions must institute a 
check to see that every one of their members takes part in housc-to-house 
propaganda, distribution of leaflets and personal talks 

4 All male oPice workeis ate to be replaced by women, for which 
purpose a new legistiation, both Patty and ttade union, shall be 
carried out 

Special catds shall be introduced for all trade unionists and all ofiiee 
workcis, indicating the part they aic personally taking in assisting the 
Red Army 

5 Aid Bvimm oi Committees of Assistance are to be instituted imme¬ 
diately through the trade unions, factory committees, Paity oiganiza- 
tions, co-operative societies, etc , local and central Their addresses shall 
be published The public shall be informed about them in the widest 
possible manner Every man liable to mobilization, every Red Armyman, 
and every person desirous of leaving for the South, for the Don or the 
Ukraine for food work should know that there is an aid bureau or a com¬ 
mittee of assistance neat and accessible to every worker and peasant 
where he may obtain advice or instruction, where contact with the mili¬ 
tary authorities will be facilitated for him, etc 

It shall be the special task of these bureaux to aid the supply of the 
Red Army We could enlarge our army \ery considerably if we improved 
the supply of aims, clothing, etc And among the population there are 
still no inconsiderable quantities of arms which have been hidden or are 
not being utilized for the army There are still no inconsiderable factory 
stocks of goods of various kinds needed by the army, and they must be 
quickly found and dispatched to the army Military departments and 
army supply chiefs should receive the immediate, broad and effective 
assistance of the public This is a matter to which all energies must be 
devoted. 
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6. The Wide enlistment of peasants, and especially of peasant ybuths 
in the non-agncultural provinces, for the ranks of the Red Army and for 
the formation of food detachments and food armies in the Don and the 
Ukraine should be organized through the trade unions 

This activity can and should be greatly extended, it ^\^ll help both 
to assist the hungry population of the capitals and the non-agricultural 
provinces and to strengthen the Red Army, 

7, As regards the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the line 
of the Party in the present situation is to prison with those who assist 
Kolchak, whether deliberately or indelibcrately Incur republic of work¬ 
ing people we will not tolerate anybody who docs not help us practi- 
cally in the fight against Kolchak But among the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries there are people who are desirous of rendering 
such help Such people should be encouraged and given pfactical jobs, 
principally in the way of technical assistance to the Red Army in the 
rear, under stringent control 

The Central Committee appeals to all Party organizations and all 
trade unions to set to work in revolutionary style, and not confine them¬ 
selves to the old stereotyped methods 

We can defeat Kolchak We can defeat him quickly and completely, 
for our victories in the South and the international situation, which is 
daily improving and changing in our favour, guarantee our ultimate 
triumph 

We must bend all our efforts, display revolutionary energy, and Kol¬ 
chak will be rapidly defeated The Volga, the Urals and Siberia can be 
and must be defended and recaptured 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE RUSSIAN 

COMMUNIST PARTY (bOLSHEVIKS) 


Pravda No. 79, 
April 12, 1919 



REWARE OF SPIES! 


Death to spies > 

The Whiteguards’ advance on Petiograd makes it perfectly clear that 
thioughout the front ^one, in every large town, the Whites have a wide 
organization for espionage, treachei), the blowing up of bridges, the 
engineering of revolts in the rear and the murder of Communists and 
prominent members of the workers' organizations 
Every man to his post 

Everyw^hcre vigilanec must be redoubled and a series of measures con¬ 
ceived and stringently carried out for the tracking down of spies and 
White conspirators and their arrest 

It IS incumbent on railway officials and political workers in all mili¬ 
tary units without cxcei:>tion in particular to redouble their precautions 
All class-conscious workcis and peasants must rise up in defence of 
the Soviet power and must fight the spies and Whiteguatd traitors Let 
every man be on tlic watch and in constant touch, organized on mili- 
lary lines, with the committees of the Party, with the Extraordinary 
Commission and with the most trusted and experienced comrades among 
the Soviet officials 


V Ulyanov {Lewn) 

CHAIRMAN OB' THE COUNCIL OF WORKFR9* ANI> 
PKA9ANTS’ defence 

F Dzerzhinsky 

ri OPLL 3 COMMI3a\R OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Printed m Fravda No 116 
May 31, 1910 
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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL AND ITS PLACE 

IN HISTORY 


The itnpciialisis of the “Iintcntc’’ countiics aic blockading Russia, 
are striving to cut off the So\iet Republic as a hotbed ot infection from 
the capitalist world These people, who boast about the “democra^-y” of 
their institutions, arc so blinded by their hatted for the Soviet Republic 
that they fail to observe that they are making themseHes ridiculous 
Just think the advanced, most civilized and “democratic” countries, 
armed to the teeth, enjoying unchallenged military sway over the whole 
world, are mortally afraid of the tdenlogical infection coming from a 
mined, starving, backward, and, as they assert even semi-savage 
country * 

This contradiction alone is opening the e>es of the masses of the toil¬ 
ers in all countries and helps to expose the hypocrisy of the imperialists 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Wilson and their governments 

But It IS not only the blindness of the capitalists in their hatred for 
the Soviets that is helping us, but also their mutual quarrels which induce 
them to put spokes in each other’s wheel They have entered into a veri¬ 
table conspiracy of silence, for the thing they fear most of all is the spread 
of true information about the Soviet Republic in general, and its official 
documents in particular However, the principal organ of the French 
bourgeoisie, Le Temps, has published a report of the foundation in Moscow 
of the Third, Communist International 

For this we express to the principal organ of the French bourgeoisie, 
to this leader of French chauvinism and imperialism, our most profound 
gratitude We are prepared to send Le Temps an illuminated address 
expressing out appreciation of the effective and able assistance it is giv¬ 
ing us 

The manner in which Le Temps compiled its report on the basis of 
our radio message clearly and fully reveals the motive that prompted 
this organ of the money-bags It wanted to have a dig at Wilson, as if 
to say Look at the people you want to enter into negotiations with I 
The wiseacres who write to the order of the money-bags failed to observe 
that their attempt to frighten Wilson with the bogey of the Bolsheviks 
IS transformed in the eyes of the masses of the toilers into an advertisement 
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for the Bolsheviks Once again we express our most profound gratitude 
to the organ of the French millionaires! 

The Third International was formed in such a world situation that no 
prohibitions, no petty and miserable tricks of the “Entente” imperial¬ 
ists, or of the lackeys of capitalism, such as the Scheidemanns in Germany 
and the Renners in Austria, can hinder news about this International and 
sympathy toward it from spreading among the working class of the whole 
world This situation was created by the proletarian revolution, which 
daily and hourly is manifestly growing everywhere This situation was 
created by the Soviet movement among the masses of the tollers, which 
has already achieved such force that it has become really internattonal 

The First International (1864-72) laid the foundation of the inter- 
national organization of the workers in order to prepare for then revo¬ 
lutionary onslaught on capital The Second International (1889-1914) 
was the international organization of the proletarian movement which 
grew in breadth^ and this entailed a temporary diop in the i evolutionary 
level, a temporary increase in the strength of opportunism, which, in 
the end, led to the disgraceful collapse of this International 

The Third International was actually created in 1918, when the long 
process of struggle against opportunism and social-chauvinism, partic¬ 
ularly during the war, led to the formation of Communist Parties in a 
number of countries Officially, the Third International was formed at 
Its first congress, in March 1919, in Moscow And the most chaiacteristic 
feature of this International, is its mission to carry out, to put into prac¬ 
tice, the behests of Marxism, and to achieve the century-old ideals of 
Socialism and the working-class movement—this very characteristic 
feature of the Third International manifested itself immediately in that 
the new. Third, “International Workingmen’s Association” has already 
begun to coincide^ to a certain extent, with the Union of Soviet Sociahst 
Re'puhlics 

The First International laid the foundation of the proletarian, inter¬ 
national struggle for Socialism 

The Second International marked the epoch in which the soil was 
prepared for a broad, mass, widespread movement in a number of coun¬ 
tries. 

The Third International gathered the fruits of the work of the Second 
International, purged it of its opportunist, social-chauvinist, bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois dross, and has begun to effect the dictatorship of the 
proletariat 

The international alliance of the Parties which are leading the most 
revolutionary movement in the world, the movement of the proletariat 
for the overthrow of the yoke of capital, now has a basis of unprecedented 
firmness several Soviet re'puhlics^ which on an international scale are 
putting into effect the dictatorship of the proletariat, its victory over 
capitalism 
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fhc significance of the Third, Communist Inter 

tjonil ho m that u has begun to put into practice Marx’s greatest 
slogan, the slogan which sums up the ceiUury-old de^dopv-nent ol Social¬ 
ism and the working-class moxement, the slogan which is expressed hv 
the icim dictaioisVwp of the pTo\etanat. ^ ^ 

'this prophecy of genius, this theory of genius is becoming a reahtN 
This Latin phrase has now been translated into the languages of u\ 
the peoples of contemporary Europe—more than that, into alf the Ian- 
i;uages of the world 

A new epoch in world history has begun 

Mankind is throwing off the last foim of slavery capitalist, or wage- 
slavery. 

Emancipating itself from slavery, mankind is for the fust Mme passing 
to real liberty 

How IS It that the first country to establish the dictatoiship of the 
proletariat, to organize a Soviet Republic, was one of the most backward 
of European countries^ We shall not be mistaken if we say that it is pre¬ 
cisely this contradiction between the backwardness of Russia and its 
“leap” to the higher form of democracy, its leap across bourgeois democ¬ 
racy to Soviet, or proletarian democracy, that it was precisely this 
contradiction that was one of the reasons (apart from the burden of op¬ 
portunist habits and philistine prejudices that oppressed the majority 
of the leaders of Socialism) which, m the West, particularly hindered, or 
retarded, the understanding of the role of the Soviets 

The masses of the workers all over the world instinctively appreciat¬ 
ed the significance of the Soviets as a weapon in the struggle of the prol¬ 
etariat and as the form of the proletarian state. But the “leaders” who 
were corrupted by opportunism continued and now continue to worship 
bourgeois democracy, calling it “democracy” in general 

Is It surprising that the establishment of the dictatorship of the prol¬ 
etariat first of all revealed the “contradiction” between the backward¬ 
ness of Russia and its “leap” across bourgeois democracy^ It would have 
been surprising had history granted us the establishment of a nen^ form 
of democracy without a number of contradictions 

If any Marxist, in fact if any person who is familiar with modern 
science were asked whether the even, or harmoniously proportionate 
transition of different capitalist countries to the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat was probable, he would undoubtedly answer in the negative 
Neither evenness, nor harmony, nor proportion ever existed in the world 
of capitalism, nor could it exist. Each country developed with particular 
prominence, first one, and then another aspect, or feature, or group of 
qualities of capitalism and of the working-class movement The process 
of development was uneven. 

When France was making her great bourgeois revolution and rousing 
the whole continent of Europe to a historically new life, England was at 
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the head of the counter-revolutionary coalition, although she was capi¬ 
talistically much more developed than France And the English working- 
class movement of that epoch brilliantly anticipated much of subsequent 
Marxism 

When England was giving the uorld the first, broad, really mass, 
politically formed, proletarian revolutionary movement, namely, Chart¬ 
ism, bourgeois revolutions, most of them weak ones, were taking place 
on the continent of Europe, and in France, the first great civil wat between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie broke out The bouigeoisic in the vari¬ 
ous countries defeated the vaiious national units of the proletariat one 
by one, and in different wa^s 

England setved as an example of a country in which, as Engels expressed 
it, the bourgeoisie, side by side with a bouigeois aristocracy, created 
the most bourgeois upper stratum of the proletariat For several decades 
the advanced capitalist country proved to be backward in regard to the 
revolutionary struggle of the proletariat France, as it were, exhausted 
the strength of the proletariat in tuo heroic uprisings of the vorking class 
against the bourgeoisie, in 1848 and in 1871, which were of unusually great 
world-historical significance Then hegemony in the International of the 
working-class movement passed to Germany, in the se\enties of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when Germany was economically behind England and 
France And when Germany ultimately surpa'^si d these two countries 
economical!), ? e , in the second decade of the twentieth century, a hand¬ 
ful of arch scoundrels, the filthiest blackguards, who had sold them¬ 
selves to the capitalists—from Scheidemann and Noske to David and 
Legien—the most revolting executioners from the ranks of the workers 
in the service of the monarchy and of the eountcr-rcvolutionary bour¬ 
geoisie, were found to be at the head of the Marxist workers' party of 
Germany, which had been a model for the whole world 

World history is undeviatingly marching toward the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but it is far from marching toward it by smooth, simple 
and straight paths 

When Karl Kautsk) w^as still a Marxist and not tne renegade of Marx¬ 
ism that he became w^hen he began to champion unity with the Schei- 
demanns and bourgeois democracy in opposition to Soviet or proletarian 
demociacy, he, in the very beginning of the twentieth century, wrote 
an article entitled “The Slavs and Revolution ” In this article he enun¬ 
ciated the historical conditions that would make possible the transition 
of hegemony in the international revolutionary movement to the Slavs 

This is what has happened For a time—it goes without saying that it 
is only for a short time—hegemony in the revolutionary, proletarian Inter¬ 
national has passed to the Russians in the same way as at various periods 
in the nineteenth centuiy it was enjoyed by the English, then by the 
French, and then by the Germans. 

I have had occasion more than once to say that, compared wnth the 
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countries, it was easier for the Russians to start the great pro 
Icurm rcNolution.but that it wiW be more difficult for tkm to m- 

It and catt^ it to complete victory, m tbe sease ot oieanmaa 
tompl'-tc Socialist society ° ^ 

It was easier {or us to start, firstly, because the unusuaWor Europe 
oi tbe twentictb century—political backwardness of tbe tsarist monatcHy 
timulated a revolutionary attack by the masses o£ unusual foice Sec¬ 
ondly, Russia's backwardness m a peculiar way merged the proletarian 
icvolution against the bourgeoisie with the peasant revolution against the 
landlords We slatted with this in.October 1917, and a ^ wouM not have 
achieved victory so easily then had we not started with th^s As long ago 
as 1856, Marx, in speaking of Prussia, pointed to th^ possibility of a pecul¬ 
iar combination of proletarian revolution and peasant u m Since the 
beginning of 1905, the Bolsheviks have advocated the idea of the u vo¬ 
lutionary democratic dictatoiship of the proletariat and peasantry 
Thirdly, the 1905 Revolution did ever so much to a'^sist the political 
education of the masses of workers and peasants in the sense of making 
their vanguard familiar with “the last word” in Socialism in the West, 
as well as in the sense of the lev^olutiouary action of the masses Without 
the “dress relieaisal” of 1905 the revolutions of 1917—the bourgeois, 
February Revolution, as well as the proletarian, October Revolution— 
would have been impossible Fourthly, the geographical conditions of 
Russia permuted her to hold out against the superior external forces of 
the capitalist, advanced countries longer than other countries Fifthly, 
the peculiar relations between the proletariat and the peasantry facili¬ 
tated the transition from the bourgeois ievolution to the Socialist revo¬ 
lution, facilitated the spread of the influence of the urban proletarians 
over the semi-proletarian, the poorest strata of the toilers in the rural 
districts Sixthly, the long schooling in strike struggles and the experience 
of the European mass working-class movement facilitated the rise—in 
the midst of a profound and rapidly intensified revolutionary situation— 
of a peculiar form of proletarian revolutionary organization such as the 
y^oviets 

This list is incomplete of course, but for the time being it will suffice 

Soviet or proletarian democracy was born in Russia The second step 
of world-historical importance was taken after the Pans Commune The 
proletarian-peasant Soviet Republic proved to be the first stable Social¬ 
ist republic in the world As a ne,7V type of state it cannot die now' It no 
longer stands alone 

For the purpose of continuing the work of building Socialism, for the 
purpose of completing the work of construction, a very great deal is still 
required The Soviet republics of the more cultured countries, in which 
the proletariat has greater weight and influence, have every chance of 
overtaking Russia as soon as they take the path of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat 
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The bankrupt Second International is now dying and decomposing alive. 
Actually^ it is playing the role of lackcv to the international bourgeoisie* 
It IS a really yellow International Its most prominent ideological leaders^ 
like Kautsky, laud bourgeois democracy and call it “democracy” in gener¬ 
al, or—what is still more stupid and still more crude—“pure democ¬ 
racy ” 

Bourgeois democracy is obsolete, and so also is the Second International 
which performed historically necessary and useful work when the problem 
of traimng the masses of the workers within the framework of this bour- 
geoi-s democracy was on the order of the day 

The most democratic bourgeois republic was never, nor could ever 
be'anything else than a machine with which capital suppressed the toil¬ 
ers, an instrument of the political rule of capital, of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie The democratic bourgeois republic promised the rule 
of the majority, it proclaimed the rule of the majority, but it could never 
put this into effect as long as the private ownership of the land and other 
means of production existed 

In the bourgeois-democratic republic “freedom” was really freedom 
for the rich The proletarians and toiling peasants could and should have 
utilized It for the purpose of preparing their forces for overthrowing 
capital, for overcoming bourgeois democracy, infact^ however, as a gener¬ 
al rule, the masses of the toilers were unable to make use of democracy 
under capitalism 

For the first time in history Soviet or proletarian democracy created 
democracy for the masses, for the toilers, for the w^orkers and small 
peasants 

Never before in history has there been a state representing the major- 
ity of the population, the actual rule of the majority, such as is the So¬ 
viet state 

It suppresses the “freedom” of the exploiters and their accomplices. 
It deprives them of the “freedom” to exploit, the “freedom” to make 
profit out of starvation, the “freedom” to fight for the restoration of the 
rule of capital, the “freedom” to come to an agreement with the foreign 
bourgeoisie in opposition to the workers and peasants in their own 
country 

Let the Kautskys champion such freedom In order to do that one 
must be a renegade of Marxism, a renegade of Socialism 

Nothing has so strikingly expressed the bankruptcy of the ideological 
leaders of the Second International like Hilferding and Kautsky as their 
complete inability to understand the significance of Soviet or proletarian 
democracy, its relation to the Pans Commune, its place in history, its 
necessity as the form of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

No 74 of Die Freiheit, the organ of “Independent” (read philistine, 
petty-bourgeois) German Social-Democracy, of February 11, 1919, pub¬ 
lished a “Manifesto to the Revolutionary Proletariat of Germany ” 
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This manifesto is signed by the Executive GDmmittee of the Party 
and by its members in the “National Assembly,” the German “Uchre- 
dtlka 

This manifesto accuses the Scheidcmanns of stiiving to abolish the 
Sovietsy and it proposes—don’t laugh*—that the Soviets be combined 
with the Uchredilka^ that the SoMets be granted certain state rights, 
a certain place in the Constitution 

To reconcile, to unite the dictatoisbip of the bourgeoisie with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat* How simple* What a brilliantly philis¬ 
tine ideal 

The only pity is that this has been tiled ahead/ i.i Russia, undet 
Kerensky, by the united Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
these petty-bourgcois democrats who imagine that they are Socialists 

Those who have read Marx and have failed to understand that in capi¬ 
talist society, at every acute moment, at cvciy serious conflict of classeo, 
only the dictatorship of the bouigeoisie or the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat IS possible, have understood nothing about the economic or the 
political doctrines of Marx 

But the brilliantly philistine idea of Hilfciding, Kautsk) and Co 
of peacefully combining the dietatoiship of the bourgeoisie with the 
dictatoiship of the proletariat must be dealt with separatel) if the eco 
nomic and political absurdities heaped up in this very remarkable and 
comical manifesto of February 11 are to be plumbed to the depths But 
this will ha\c to be put off for another article 


Gommuniat InUrnatioyml No 1, 
May 1, 1919 


* **Uchredtlka** —Russian teim of derision for the Constituent As^cirhU —Ed 



GREETINGS TO THE HUNGARIAN WORKERS 


Comrades, the news we have been receiving from the Hungarian So¬ 
viet leaders fills us with delight and )oy The Soviet power has been 
in existence in Ilungaiy foi onl} a little o\er tv\o months, )et as regards 
organization the Hungarian piolctariat already seems to have excelled 
us That IS understandable, for in Hungary the general cultural level of 
the population is highct, then the proportion of the industrial workers 
to the total population is immeasurably greater (Budapest with its three 
million of the eight million population of present-day Hungary), and, 
lastly, the trnnsition to the Soviet system, to the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, in Hungaj y was incompai ibly easier and more pe iceful 

This last circumstance is partieularly important The majoiity of the 
Socialist leaders in Europe, both the social-chauvmists and the Kautsky 
trend, ha\e become so much a prey to purely midelle-elass prejudices, 
fostered by decades of ielati\ely “peaceful” capitalism and bourgeois 
parliamentarism, that the) are unable to understand vhat Soviet rule 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat mean 'Ihc proletariat cannot 
pel form its epoch-making emancipatory mission unless it removes these 
leaders from its path, unless it sweeps them out of its way These people 
believed, or half-believcd, the kourgcois lies about the So\Jct regime in 
Russia and were unable to distinguish the essence of the new^, proletarian 
democracy—democracy for the working people, Socialist democracy/, 
as embodied in Soviet rule—fioni bourgeois democracy, which they 
slavishly worship and call “pure democracy” or “dimociacy” m general 
These purblind people stuffed with bourgeois prejudices did not un¬ 
derstand the epoch-making swing from lourgeois to proletarian democ¬ 
racy, from bourgeois to proletarian dictatorship They confused certain 
peculiantus of Russian Soviet powci, of Russian history and its devel¬ 
opment with Soviet power as an international phenomenon 

The Hungarian proletarian revolution is helping even the blind to 
see The form of transition to the dictatorship of the pioletariat in Hun¬ 
gary IS altogether different from that in Russia* the voluntary resigna¬ 
tion of the bourgeois government, and the instantaneous restoration of 
the unity of the working class, the unity of Socialism on a Communist 
'program This makes the essence of Soviet rule all the clearer no rule 
supported by the working people, headed by the proletariat, is now pos- 
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sibk .vn^^V^crc \n t\\c \\wV\ except SoMct tu\c, except i\^e dictatorsV.vo 

of ibc proletariat. ^ 

Tbis dictalotslatp o£ t\\c pioletatvat implies tW lutlilessl^ severe 
swift and resolute use of force to crush the resistance of the exploiters’, 
of the capitalists, landlords and their underlings He ■wfio does not under¬ 
stand that IS not a revolutionary and must be removed from tbc post of 
kader or adviser of tlae proletariat 

But the essence of the proletarian dictatorship docs not he in force 
alone, or even mainly in force Its quintessence is the org^anization and 
discipline of the advanced detachment of the working people, of their 
vanguard, their sole leader, the proletariat, whose object is to buiU Social¬ 
ism, to abolish the division of society into classes, to make all members 
of society working people, to remove the basis for any kind of exploita¬ 
tion of man by man This object cannot be achieved at one stroke It re¬ 
quires a fairly long period of tiansition from capitalism to Socialisni, 
because the reorganization of production is a difficult matter, because 
radical changes in all spheres of life need time, and because the enor¬ 
mous force of habit of pett}-bourgeois and bourgeois dealings can be over¬ 
come only by a long and stubborn struggle That is why Marx spoke ot 
a long period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the period of tran¬ 
sition from capitalism to Socialism 

Throughout the vhoJe of this transition period resistance to the revo¬ 
lution will be offered both by the capitalists, as well as by their numc rous 
myrmidons among the bourgeois intelligentsia, who will resist conscioush, 
and by the vast mass of the working people, including the peasants, 
who are overstuffed with pctty-bourgeois habits and traditions, and who 
for the most part will resist unconsciously Vacillations among these 
strata aic inevitable As a toiler the peasant gra\itatcs towards Social¬ 
ism, and prefers the dictatorship of the workers to the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie As a seller of grain, the peasant gravitates towards the 
bourgeoisie, to free trade, ? e , back to the “habitual,” old, “primordial” 
capitalism 

What IS needed is the dictatorship of the proletariat, the rule of one 
class, Its strength of organization and discipline. Us centralized power 
based on all the achievements of the culture, science and technology of 
capitalism, its pioletarian affinity to the mentality of every working 
individual, its authority over the scattered, less developed labouring 
man of the countryside or of petty industry, who is less firm in politics, 
to cnabk the proletariat to mn the following of the peasantry and of all 
petty-bourgeois strata in general Here phrasemongering about “de¬ 
mocracy” in general, about “unity” or the “unity of the labouring de¬ 
mocracy,” about the “equality” of all “men of labour,” and so on and so 
forth—^phraseology for which the petty-bourgeoisified social-chauvinists 
and Kautskyites have such a predilection—is of no use whatever Phrase¬ 
mongering only confuses the sight, blinds the mind and confirms the 
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old Stupidity, coni>c''vatibm, and routine of capitalism, parliamentarism 
and bourgeois democracy 

The abolition ot classes requires a long, difficult and stubborn cldsa 
struggle, which, after the overthrow of the power of capital, after the de¬ 
struction of the bourgeois state, afte'i the establishment of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, d o e 6 not disappear {2iS the vulgar rep- 
resentati\cs of the old Socialism and the old Social-Democracy imagine), 
but merely changes its foims and in many lespects becomes more fierce 

By means of a class stiuggle against the resistance of the bourgeoisie, 
against the conservatism, routine, irresolution and vacillations of the 
petty bourgeoisie the proletariat must uphold its power, strengthen its 
organizing influence, “neutralize” those strata which fear to leave the 
bourgeoisie and which follow the proletariat too hesitantly, and consol¬ 
idate the new discipline, the comradely discipline of the working people, 
their firm tie with the proletariat, then union around the proletariat, 
that new discipline, that new basis of social tics which replaces the feu¬ 
dal discipline of the Middle Ages and the discipline of starvation, the 
discipline of the “free” wage-slave under capitalism 

In order to abolish classes a period of the dictatorship of one class is 
needed, the dictatorship, namely, of that one of the oppressed classes, 
which is capable not only of overthrowing the exploiters, not only ol 
ruthlessly clashing their resistance, but also of breaking intellectually 
with the entire bourgeois-democratic ideology, with all the petty-bour¬ 
geois phrasemongering about liberty and equality in general (in reality, 
this phiasemongcring implies, as Marx pointed out long ago, the “liberty 
and equality’’ of the commodity owners, the “liberty and equality” of 
the iapitali^t and the nvrler) 

Mole, only that one of the oppressed classes is capable of abolishing 
classes by its dictatoiship which has been schooled, united, trained and 
steeled by decades of the strike and political struggle against capital— 
only thit class which has imbibed all the urban, industrial, big-capita- 
listic culture has the determination and ability to protect it, preserve it 
and fuithcr develop all its achievements, and make them available to 
all the people, to all the working folk—only that class which is able to 
stand all the hardships, trials, privations and great sacrifices which 
history inevitably imposes upon those who break with the past andboldlv 
force a road for themselves to a new future—only that class whose finest 
members are filled with hatred and contempt for everything which is 
petty-bourgeois and philistine, for those qualities which flourish so 
profusely among the petty bourgeoisie, the minor employees and the 
“intelligentsia”—only that class which has been through the “hardening 
school of labour” and is able to inspire respect for its industriousness in 
every working individual and every honest man. 

Comrades, Hungarian workers, you have set the world a better example 
than even Soviet Russia by having been able to unite at once all Social- 
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ists on the platform of a genuine proletarian dictatorship. You are now 
faced with the most noble and difficult taskof holding your own in a rigor¬ 
ous war against the Entente Be firm If vacillation should manifest 
Itself among the Socialists who yesterday gave their adherence to you, 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat, or among the petty bourgeoisie, 
suppress it ruthlessly Shooting—that is the lawful fate of the coward 
in war. 

You are waging the only legitimate, )ust and truly revolutionary war, 
a war of the oppressed against the oppressors, a war of the vorking people 
against the exploiters, a war for the victory of Socialism All honest 
members of the working class all over the world are on your side. Every 
month brings the world proletarian revolution nearer 

Be firml Victory will be yours 1 

May 27. 1919 

Ptavda No 115, 

May 29, 1919 
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A GREAT BEGINNING 


THL HEROISM OP THE WORKERS IN TUB REAR ON 
‘‘COMMUNIST SUBBOTNIKS^’ 

The press reports many examples of the heroism of the Red Armymen 
In the fight against the Kolchakites, Denikinitcs and other forces of the 
landlords and capitalists, the workers and peasants very often displayed 
miracles of bravery and endurance, defending the gains of the Socialist 
revolution The overcoming of guerilla methods, ueanness and indisci¬ 
pline is a slow and difficult process, but it is making headway in spite of 
everything The heroism of the toiling masses who are voluntaiily making 
sacrifices for the cause of the victoi y of Socialism—this is the foundation 
of the new, comradely discipline in the Red Army, the foundation of its 
regeneration, consolidation and growth 

The heroism of the workers in the rear is no less worthy of attention 
In this connection, the Communist subbotniks organized by the workers 
on their own initiative arc positively of enormous significance Evi¬ 
dently, this IS only a beginning, but it is a beginning of unusually great 
importance It is the beginning of a revolution that is much more diffi¬ 
cult, more material, more radical and more decisive than the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie, for it is a victory over personal conservativeness,, 
indiscipline, petty-bourgcois egoism, a victory over the habits that 
accursed capitalism left as a heritage to the worker and peasant Only 
when this victory is consolidated will the new social discipline, Social¬ 
ist discipline, be created, only then will a reversion to capitalism become 
impossible and Communism become really invincible 

The Pravda in its issue of May 17 published an article by Comrade A J- 
entitled “Work in a Revolutionary Style (A Communist Sabbath) 
This article is so important that we reproduce it here in full 
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Work in a revolutionary style 
(A Communist Sabbath) 

“The letter of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party on working in a revolutionary style gave a powerful impetus 
to the Communist organizations and to the Communists The gener¬ 
al wave of enthusiasm carried many Communist railway workers 
to the front, but the majority of them could not leave their respon¬ 
sible posts and had to seek new forms of working iU a revolution¬ 
ary style Reports from the localities pointing to the tardiness 
with w'hich the work of mobilization was proceeding and to the 
prevalence of red tape compelled the Moscow-Kazan kolway sub¬ 
district to turn Its attention to the prevailing methods of railway 
administration It transpired that owing to the shortage of labour 
and the tardy rate at which the work was being done urgent orders 
and repairs to locomotives were being held up At a genetal meeting 
of Communists and sympathizers belonging to the AIoscow^-Kazan 
Railway sub-district held on May 7, the question was raised of 
passing from words to deeds in helping to achieve victory over 
Kolchak The following resolution was moved 

“Tn view of the grave internal and external situation, the 
Communists and sympathizers, in order to gam the upper hand 
over the class enemy, must spur themselves on again and deduct 
an extra hour from their rest, t e , lengthen their workday by 
one hour, accumulate these extra hours and put in six extra 
hours of manual labour on Saturday for the purpose of creat¬ 
ing material value of immediate woith Being of the opinion 
that Communists should not stint their health and lift, for the 
gains of the revolution, this work should be performed gratis Com¬ 
munist Sabbaths to be introduced throughout the sub-district 
and to continue until complete victoiy over Kolchak has been 
achieved ’ 

“After some hesitation, the resolution was adopted unani- 
mouslv 

“On Saturday, May 10, at 6pm, the Communists and 
sympathizers turned up to work like soldiers, formed ranks, and 
without fuss or bustle were taken by the foremen to their various 
jobs 

“The results of working in a revolutionary style are evident 
Toe accompanying table gives the place of work and the character 
of the work performed 

“The total value of the work performed at ordinary rates of pay 
IS Rbls 5,000,000, calculated at overtime rates it would be fifty 
pel cent higher 
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“The productivity of laboiu on loading cars was 270 per cent 
higher than that of regular workers The productivity of labour on 
other jobs was approximately the same 

“Jobs (urgent) which had been held up for periods ranging from 
seven days to three months owing to the shortage of labour and 
to red tape were put through 

“The work was performed in spite of the state of disrepair 
(easily remedied) of accessories, as a result of which certain 
groups were held up from thirty to forty minutes 

“The foremen who were placed m charge of the work could not 
keep pace with the men in finding new jobs for them, and perhaps 
It was only a slight exaggeration when an old foreman said that 
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as much work was done at this Communist Sahhath as would have 
been done in a week by non-class-conscious and slack workers. 

‘‘In view of the fact that many non-Commumsts, sincere sup¬ 
porters of the Soviet government, took part in the work, and that 
many more are expected next Saturday, and also in view of the 
fact that many other districts desire to follow the example of the 
Communist railway workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway, I shall 
deal in greater detail with the organizational side of the matter 
based on reports received from the locals, 

“Of those taking part in the work, ten per cent were Commu¬ 
nists permanently employed in the locals The rest were persons 
occupying responsible posts, and also clect<^d persons, from the 
commissar of the railway to commissars of separate enterprises, 
representatives of the trade union, and employees of the head 
office and of the Commissariat for Railw^ays 

“The enthusiasm and good will displayed during work were 
extraordinary When the workers, clerks and head office employees, 
without even an oath or argument, caught hold of a forty-pood 
wheel tyre of a passenger locomotive and, like industrious ants, 
lolled It into place, one’s heart was filled with joy at the sight of 
this collective effort, one’s conviction that the victory of the 
working class was unshakable w as strengthened The world marauders 
will not strangle the victorious workers, the internal saboteurs 
Will never see Kolchak 

“When the work was finished those present witnessed an unpre¬ 
cedented scene hundreds of Communists, weary, but with the 
light of joy in their eyes, greeted the successful results achieved 
with the triumphant strains of the ‘Internationale ’ And it seemed 
as if the all-conc]Ucrmg strains of the all-conquenng hymn were 
being wafted ovei the walls through the whole of working-class 
Moscow and that like the ripples caused by a stone thrown into 
a pool they would spread in an ever-extending circle through the 
whole of working-class Russia and stimulate the weary and the 
slack, 

J ’’ 

Summing up this remarkable “example worthy of emulation,^’ Com¬ 
rade N R. in an article in Pravda of May 20, under that heading, wrote* 

“Cases of Communists working like this are not rare I know 
of cases like this in an electric power station, and on various rail¬ 
ways On the Nikolayevsky Railway, the Communists worked 
overtime several nights to raise a locomotive that had fallen into 
the repair pit In the winter, all the Communists and sympathiz¬ 
ers on the Northern Railway worked several Sundays clearing 
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the track of snow, and the Communist nuclei at many goods sta¬ 
tions patrol the stations at night to prevent the stealing of goods 
But all this work was casual and unsystematic The new thing 
introduced by the comrades on the Moscow-Kazan line is that they 
are making this work systematic and permanent The Moscow- 
Kazan comrades say in their resolution, ^until complete victory 
over Kolchak has been achieved/ and therein lies the significance of 
their work They are lengthening the workday of every Commu¬ 
nist and sympathizer by one hour for the whole duration of the 
war, simultaneously, they are displaying exemplary productivity 
of labour 

“This example has called forth, and is bound to call forth, fur¬ 
ther emulation A general meeting of the Communists and sympa¬ 
thizers on the Alexandrovsky Railway, after discussing the mill- 
tary situation and the resolution adopted by the comrades on the 
Moscow-Kazan Railway, resolved 1) to introduce ‘subbotniks’ fot 
the Communists and sympathizers on the Alexandrovsky Rail¬ 
way, the first subbotnik to take place on May 17, 2) to organize the 
Communists and sympathizers in exemplary brigades which must 
show the workers how to work and what can really be done with 
the present materials and tools, and in the present food situation 

“The Moscow-Kazan comrades say that their example has created 
a great impression and that they expect a large number of non- 
party workers to turn up next Saturday At the time these lines 
are being written the Communists have not yet started working 
overtime in the Alexandrovsky workshops, but as soon as the ru¬ 
mour spread that they were to do so the masses of the non-party 
workers bestirred themselves and said ‘We did not know yes¬ 
terday, otherwise we would have got ready and would have 
worked as well!’ ‘We shall certainly come next Saturday/ we hear 
on all sides The impression created by work of this sort is very 
great 

“The example set by the Moscow-Kazan comrades should be 
emulated by all the Communist nuclei in the rear, not only the 
Communist nuclei in the Moscow Junction, but the whole Party 
organization in Russia In the rural districts also, the Commumst 
nuclei should primarily set to work to till the fields of Red Army- 
men and help their families 

“The comrades on the Moscow-Kazan line finished their first 
Communist subbotnik by singing the ‘Internationale ’ If the Com¬ 
munist organizations throughout Russia follow this example and 
consistently apply it, the Russian Soviet Republic will successfully 
pass through the coming severe months to the mighty strains of 
the ‘Internationale’ sung by all the working people of the republic.... 

“To work, comrades Communists I” 
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On May 23, 1919, Pravda reported the following 

**The first Communist ^subbotnik* on the Alexandrovsky Railway 
took 'place on May 17 In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
their general meeting^ ninety-eight Communists and sympathizers 
nforked five hours overtime gratis^ receiving in return only the right 
to purchase a second dinner, and, as manual labourers, half a pound 
of bread to gb with their dinner ” 

Although the work was poorly prepared and organized the pro¬ 
ductivity o f I a b o u r was from two to three times 
higher than usual 

Here are a few examples 

Five turners turned eighty spindles m four hours The rate of output 
IS 213 per cent of the ordinary 

Twenty labourers in four hours collected scrap materials of a total 
weight of 600 poods, and seventy laminated car springs, each weighing 
372 poods, making a total of 850 poods Productivity, 300 per cent of the 
ordinary 

“The comrades explain this by the fact that ordinarily their 
work IS dull and uninteresting, whereas here they worked with 
a will and with enthusiasm. Now, however, they will be ashamed 
to turn out less in regular working hours than they did at the Com¬ 
munist subbotnik 

“Now many non-party v^orkers say that they would like to 
take part in the subbotniks The locomotive brigades are challeng¬ 
ing each other to take locomotives from the ‘cemetery*, repair 
them and set them going during a subbotnik 

“It is reported that similar subbotniks are to be organized on 
the Vyazma line ** 

How the work is done at these Communist subbotniks is described 
by Comrade A Dyachenko in an article in Pravda of June 7, entitled 
“Notes of a Subbotnik Worker ” We quote the main passages from this 
article. 


“It was with great )oy that I gathered with my comrades to 
earn my subbotnik ‘standing* on the decision of the railway sub¬ 
district of the Party, and for a time, for a few hours, to give my 
head a rest and my muscles a bit of exercise. . . . We were told 
off to the railway carpenter shop. When we got there we found a 
number of our people. We exchanged greetings, engaged in banter 
for a bit, counted up our forces and found that there were thirty 
of us. ... In front of us lay a ‘monster,* a steam boiler weighing 
no less than six or seven hundred poods, our job was to ‘shift* 
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It a distance of a half of a third of a \erst, to its base. We began to 
have our doubts However, we started on the ]ob Some com¬ 

rades placed wcoden rollers under the boiler, attached two ropes 
to It, and we began to tug away The boiler gave way reluctant- 
ly, but at length it budged We were delighted After all, there 
were so few of us For tvo weeks this boiler had resisted the 
efforts of thrice our number of non-Communist workers and nothing 
could make it budge until vie tackled it We worked for an 

hour, strenuously, rhythmically, to the command of our ‘gang- 
boss,'—‘one, two, three,’ and the boiler kept on rolling Suddenly 
there was confusion, and a number of our comrades wxnt tumb¬ 
ling on to the ground in the funniest fashion The rope ‘let them 
down’ A moment's dela\, and anew rope was made fast 
Evening It w^as getting dark,but we had }et to overcome a small hill¬ 
ock, and then our job would be done Our arms ached, our palms 
burned, wc weie hot and pulled for all we were w^orth-—and making 
headway The ‘manager’ stood round and somewhat shamed by 
our success, clutched at a rope ‘Lend a hand, it's time you did'’ 
A Red Arm}man was watching our labours, in his hands he held 
a concertina What was he thinking^ Who w^ere these people^ 
Why should they work on Saturday when everybody was at home^ 
I solved his riddle and said to him ‘Comrade, play us a jolly tunc 
We are not ordinary oflicials, we are real Communists Don’t 
you see how fast the w^ork is going under our hands^ We are not 
lazy, we are pulling for all we arc worthi' In response, the Red 
Army man carefully put his concertina on the ground and hastened 
to grab at a rope end 

“Suddenly Comrade U struck up the opening bars of *Dubi- 
nushka’ in an excellent tenor \oicc and we all joined in the refrain 
of this laboui chanty 'Eh dubmusKka, nUincm, 'podyernyem, po- 
dyermffm ' 

“Unaccustomed to the work, our muscles were weary, our shoul¬ 
ders ached, our backs but to-morrow was a free day, our day of 
rest, and we would be able to get all the sleep V/^e wanted The goal 
w^as near, and after a little hesitation our ‘monster’ rolled almost 
right up to the base ‘Put some boards under, raise it on the base! ’— 
and let the boiler do the work that has long been expected of 
at We went off in a crowd to the ‘club room’ of the local nucleus 
The room w^as brightly lit, the walls were decorated with posters, 
rifles were stacked around the room After lustily singing the 
‘Internationale’ we enjoyed a glass of tea and ‘rum,’ and even 
bread This treat, given us by the local comrades, was very wel¬ 
come after our arduous toil We took a hearty farewell of our com¬ 
rades and lined up The strains of revolutionary songs echoed 
through the slumbering stieets in the silence of the night and our 
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measured tread kept time with, the music We sang, ‘Comrades, the 
bugles arc sounding’, ‘Arise ye starvelings from your slumbers,’' 
and other songs of the International and of labour 

‘‘A week passed Our arms and shoulders were rested and we 
were going to another ‘subbotnik,’ nine versts away this time, 
to repair railway cars Our destination was Perovo The comrades 
climbed on the roof of an ‘American’* and sang the ‘Interna¬ 
tionale’ well and with gusto The people on the train listened to the 
singing, evidently in surprise The wheels began to knock a meas¬ 
ured beat, and those of us who failed to get on to the roof clung 
to the steps of the car pretending to be‘dcvil-ma} care’passengers 
The tram pulled in' We had reached our destination We passed 
through a long yard and weie warmly greeted by the commissar. 
Comrade G 

“There was plenty of work, but few to do it I Only thirty of us, 
and in SIX hours wc had to do medium repairs to a baker’s dozen 
of cars' There were rows of w^hcels already marked There were 
not only empty cars, but also a filled cistern But that didn’t 

woirv us, we’d ‘make a job of it,’ comrades 1 

“Work went full swing Five comrades and I were working with 
hoists Under pressure of our shoulders and two hoists, and directed 
by our ‘gang-boss,’ these twan wheels, weighing from sixty to 
seventy poods a pair, skipped from one track to another in the 
liveliest possible manner One pair disappeared, another tolled 
into place At last all were in their assigned places, and swiftly 
wx shifted the old worn-out junk into a shed One, two, three— 
and, raised by a revolving iron hoist, they were dislodged from 
the rails m a tnee Over there, in the dark, wx heard the rapid 
strokes of hammers, the comrades, like working bees, were busy 
on their ‘sick’ cars Some were carpentering, others painting, 
still others were covering roofs, to the joy of our comrade the com¬ 
missar and our owm The smiths also asked for our aid In a port¬ 
able smithy a wdiite-hot coupling hook was gleaming, it had been 
bent owing to careless shunting It was laid on the anvil, scattering 
sparks, and, under the experienced direction of the smith, our 
trusty hammer beat it back into its proper shape Still red-hot 
and spitting sparks, wc rushed it on our shoulders to where it had 
to go We pushed it into its socket A few hammer strokes and 
It was fixed We crawled under the car The coupling system is 
not as simple as it looks, there are all sorts of contraptions with 
rivets and springs Work was in full swing Night was falling 
The torches seemed to burn brighter than before Soon it would 
be time to knock off Some of the comrades were taking a ‘learn 


* An American box car —Ed 
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Up’ against seme tyres and ‘sipping’ ^ot tea The May night was 
somewhat fresh, and the new moon shone beautifully like a gleam¬ 
ing sickle in the sky People were laughing and joking 

“‘Knock tflf, Comrade G , thirteen cars are enough!’ 

“But Comrade G was not satisfied 

“We finished our tea, sang our song of triumph, and marched 
to the exit ” 

The movement in fa\our of organising “Communist subbotniks” is 
not confined to Moscow Fmida of June 6 reported the following 

“The first Ccnrmunist subbotnik in Tver took place on May 31. 
One hundred and twenty-eight Communists worked on the railway 
In three and a half hoLrs they loaded and unloaded fourteen cars, 
repaired three Icccmotues, cut up ten sazhens of firewood* and 
performed other work Ihe productivity of labour of the skilled 
Communist workers was thirteen times above the ordinary” 

Again, on June 8 wc read in Pravda 


COMMUNIST SUBBOTNIKS 

“Saratov, June ^ In response to the appeal of their Moscow 
comrades, the Communist railway workers here at a general Party 
meeting resolved to work five hours overtime on Saturdays without 
pay in order to assist the national economy ” 


I have given the information about the Communist subbotmks in 
the fullest and most detailed manner because in this we undoubtedly 
see one of the most important aspects of Communist construction, to 
which our press pays insufficient attention, and which all of us have as 
yet failed to appreciate properly 

Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest but vital 
facts of Communist construction, taken from and tested by life—this 
IS the slogan which all of us, our waters, agitators, propagandists, organ¬ 
izers, etc , should repeat unceasingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after the proletarian 
revolution that we should be engaged more on the main and fundamental 
task of overcoming the resistance of the bourgeoisie, of vanquishing 
the exploiters, of crushing their conspiracies (like the “slave-owners ’ 
conspiracy” to surrender Petrograd, in which all, from the Black-Hundreds 
-and Constitutional-Democrats to the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 


* About seventy feet of logs —Ed 
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tionanes, were involved).’But simultaneously with this task, another 
task comes to the front with equal inevitability and more imperatively 
as time passes, viz , the more material task of positive, Communist con¬ 
struction, the creation of new economic relations, of a new society 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, particularly in 
the speech I delivered at the Meeting of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies on March 12, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is not only the use of force against the exploiters, and not 
even mainly the use of force The economic foundation of this revolution¬ 
ary force, the guarantee of its virility and its success is in the fact that 
the proletariat represents and carries out a higher tvpe of social organi¬ 
zation of labour compared with capitalism This is the essence This 
IS the source of the strength and the guarantee of the inevitable complete 
triumph of Communism 

The serf organization of social labour rested on the discipline of the 
stick, while the toilers, who were robbed and tyrannized ovet by a handful 
of landlords, were extremely ignorant and downtrodden The capitalist 
organization of social labour rested on the discipline of starvation, and, 
notwithstanding all the progress of bourgeois culture and bourgeois 
democracy, the vast masses of the toilers in the most advanced, civilized 
and democratic republics remained an ignorant and downtrodden mass 
of wage-slaves, or oppressed peasants, robbed and tyrannized over by 
a handful of capitalists The Communist organization of social labour, 
the first step towards which is Socialism, rests, and will do so more and 
more as time goes on, on the free and conscious discipline of the very 
tollers who have thrown off the yoke of the landlords and capitalists 

This new discipline does not drop from heaven, nor is it born out of 
pious wishes. It grows out of the material conditions of large-scale capi¬ 
talist production, and out of this alone Without this it is impossible 
And the vehicle, or the channel, of these material conditions is a definite 
historical class, created, organized, consolidated, trained, educated and 
haidened by large-scale capitalism This class is the proletariat 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, historical-philosophical term 
■‘'dictatorship of the proletariat” into more simple language, it means 
just the following 

Only a definite class, namely, that of the urban and industrial workers 
in general, is able to lead the whole mass of the toilers and exploited in 
the struggle for the overthrow of the yoke of capital, in the process of 
this overthrow, in the struggle to maintain and consolidate the victory, 
in the work of creating the new. Socialist social system, in the whole 
struggle for the complete abolition of classes (We will observe in paren¬ 
thesis that the only scientific difference between Socialism and Commu* 
nism is that the first word implies the first stage of the new 
society that is arising out of capitalism, the second implies the higher, 
the next stage) 
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The mistake the “Berne,*’* yellow International commits is that its 
leaders accept the class struggle and the leading role of the proletariat 
only m words and are afraid to think it out to its logical conclusion, they 
arc afraid of the ver) conclusion which particularly terrifies the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, and which is absolutely unacceptable to it They are afraid to admit 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat is aho a period of the class struggle, 
which IS inevitable as long as classes exist, and which changes in form, 
being particularly fierce and particularly peculiar in the first period 
after the overthiow of capital The proletariat does not cease the class 
struggle after it has captured political pouer, but continues it until 
classes arc abolished—of course, under other circumstances, in another 
form and by other means 

What does the “abolition of classes” mean^ All those who call them¬ 
selves Socialists rccognJze this as the ultimate goal of Socialism, but 
by no means all ponder over its significance Classes are large gioups 
of people which differ from each other by the place they occupy in a histor¬ 
ically definite system of social production, by their relation (in most 
cases fixed and formulated in laws) to the means of production, by their 
role in the social organization of labour, and, consequently, by the dimen¬ 
sions and method of ^xquiring the share of social wealth that they obtain 
Classes are groups of people one of which may appropriate the labour 
of anothei owing to the different places they occupy in the definite system 
of social econoni). 

Clearly, in older to abolish classes completeH, it is not enough to 
oveithrow the exploiters, the landlords and capitalists, not enough to 
abolish their propeit^/, it is necessary also to abolish private ownership 
of the means of pioduction, it is necessary to abolish the distinction 
between town and country, as well as the distinction between manual 
workers and biain workers This is a very long process In order to achieve 
It an enormous step foiward must be tiken in developing the productive 
forces, It IS necessary to overcome the resistance (frequently passive, 
which IS particularly stubborn and particularly difficult to overcome) 
of the numerous sur\ivals of small production, it is necessary to over¬ 
come the enormous fotce of habit and conser\ ativcncss w^hich are con¬ 
nected with these survivals 

The assumption that all “toilers” are equally capable of doing this 
work would be an empty phrase, or the illusion of an antediluvian, 
pre-Marxian Socialist, for this ability docs not come of itself, but grows 
historically, and grows only out of the material conditions of large-scale 
capitalist production The proletariat alone possesses this ability at the 

* The *^Bcrnc” yellow International —synonymous of the Second International 
which split up into scp^tate social-chauvinistic parties at the outbreak of the 
first World War (1914 18) and ceased to exist as an international organization The 
first conference, at which the Second International was officially restored afttr the 
close of the war, was held in February 1919 m Berne, Switzerland — Ed 
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beginning of the road leading from capitalism to Socialism It is capable 
of fulfilling the gigantic task that lies on this road, first, because it is 
the strongest and most advanced class in civilized society, second, because 
in the most developed countries it constitutes the majority of the popu¬ 
lation, and third, because in backward capitalist countries like Russia, 
the majority of the population consists of semi-proletarians, t c , of 
people who regularly live in a proletarian way part of the year, who 
regularly eke out their livelihood in part as wage workers m capitalist 
enterprises 

Those who try to solve the problem of the transition from capitalism 
to Socialism on the basis of general phrases about liberty, equality, 
democracy in general, the equality of labour democracy, etc (as Kautsky, 
Martov and other heroes of the Berne yellow InternalK>nal do), thereby 
only reveal their pctty-bourgeois, philistine natures and slivishly follow 
in the ideological wake of the bourgeoisie The correet solution of this 
problem can be found only by concretely studying the specific relations 
between the specific class which has captured political power, namely, 
the proletariat, and the whole of the non-proletarian and also semi- 
proletarian mass of the tolling population—relations which are not 
established in fantastically-harmonious “ideal” conditions, but in the 
real conditions of the furious and many-sided resistance of the bour¬ 
geoisie 

The overwhelming majority of the population—and certainly of the 
tolling population—of any capitalist country, including Russia, has 
a thousand times experienced on its own back and on that of its kith and 
kin the yoke of capitalism, the robbery and every sort of tyranny of 
capitalism The imperialist war, ? e , the slaughter of ten million people 
in order to decide whether British or German capital is to attain suprem¬ 
acy in plundering the whole world, intensified, expanded and deepened 
this experience to an unusual degree and compelled the people to realize 
It Hence the inevitable sympathy for the proletariat displayed by the 
overwhelming majority of the population, particularly by the masses 
of the tollers, for with heroic audacity, with revolutionary ruthlessness, 
the proletariat overthrows the yoke of capital, oveithrows the exploit¬ 
ers, suppresses their resistance and sheds its blood to lay the road 
to the creation of the new society in which there will be no room for 
exploiters 

Great and inevitable as may be the petty-bourgcois waverings and 
vacillations of the non-proletarian and semi-proletarian masses of the 
toiling population to the side of bourgeois “order,’’ under the “wing” 
of the bourgeoisie, they cannot but recognize the moral and political 
authority of the proletariat, which not only overthrows the exploiters 
and suppresses their resistance, but also builds new, higher, social con¬ 
nections, social discipline, the discipline of class-conscious and united 
workers, who know no yoke, who know no authority except that of their 
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own unity, of theit own more class-conscious, bold, compact, revolutionary 
and steadfast vanguard 

In order to achieve victory, m order to create and consolidate Social¬ 
ism, the proletariat must fulfil a twofold oi dual task first, by its devoted 
heroism in the revolutionary stiuggle against capital, to win over the 
whole mass of the toilers and exploited, to win them over, organize them 
and lead them in the struggle to overthrow the bouigeoisie and to utter¬ 
ly suppress its resistance Second, it must lead the whole mass of the 
tollers and exploited as well as all the petty-bouigeois strata on the toad 
of new economic construction, on the road to the creation of new social 
ties, a new labour discipline, a new organization of labour, which will 
combine the last v^ord of science and capitalist technique with the mass 
association of class-conscious woikers engaged in large-scale Socialist 
production 

The second task is more difficult than the fiist, for it cannot possibly 
be fulfilled by single acts of heroism, it requires the most prolonged, 
most persistent and most difficult mass heioism and prosmCy everyday 
work But this task is more material than the fitst, because, m the last 
analysis, the new and higher mode of social production, the substitution 
of large-scale Socialist production for capitalist and petty-bourgeois 
production, can alone serve as the deepest source of strength for victor\ 
over the bourgeoisie and the sole guarantee of the durability and perma¬ 
nence of this victory 


‘‘Communist subbotniks” ate of such cnoimous histoiical significance 
precisely because they display the class-conscious and voluntary initiative 
of the workers in developing the productivity of labour, in adopting 
the new laboui discipline, in creating Socialist conditions of economy 
and life 

One of the few, in fact it would be more coircct to sa} one of the excep¬ 
tionally rare, bouigcois democrats of Germany who, after the lessons 
of 1870-71, went over not to the side of chauvinism or national-liberalism, 
but to the side of Socialism, J Jacoby, said that the formation of a 
single trade union was of greater histoiical significance than the battle 
of Sadowa * This is true The battle of Sadowa decided the question 
of the supremacy of one of two bourgeois monarchies, the Austrian oi 
the Prussian, in creating a national, German, capitalist state The forma¬ 
tion of a single trade union was a tiny step towards the world victory of 
the proletariat over the bourgeoisie Similarly, we can say that the first 
Communist subbotnik organized in Moscow on May 10, 1919, by the 
railway workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway was of greater historical 

* The Battle of Sado\va (in Bohemia) on July 3, 1866, decided the outcome of 
the Austnan-Prussian War in favour of Prus^n —JiJd 
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sigruficance than any of the victones of Hindenburg, or of Foch and the 
British, in the imperialist war of 1914-18 The victory of the imperialists 
IS the slaughter of millions of workers for the sake of the profits of the 
Anglo-American and French billionaires, it is the brutality of doomed, 
overfed and decaying capitalism The G^mmunist subbotnik organized 
by the railway workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway is one of tbe 
cells of the new Socialist society which brings to all the peoples of the 
earth emancipation from the yoke of capitalism and from wars 

Messieurs the bourgeoisie and their hangers-on, including the Menshe¬ 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are accustomed to regard them¬ 
selves as the representatives of “public opinion,” of course, jeer at the 
hopes of the Communists, call these hopes “a baobab tree in a mignon¬ 
ette flower-pot,” sneer at the insignificant number of sii ^botniks held 
compared with the vast number of cases of thie\ing, idleness, dc<.iine 
of productivity, spoiling of raw materials, spoiling of finished goods, 
etc In repl> to these gentlemen we say Had the bourgeois intelligentsia 
brought their knowledge to the assistance of the toilers instead of giving 
It to the Russian and foreign capitalists in order to restore their power, 
the revolution would have proceeded more rapidly and more peacefully 
But this IS utopia, for the question is decided by the struggle between 
classes, and the majority of the intellectuals arc drawn towards the bour¬ 
geoisie The proletariat is achieving victory, not with the assistance of 
tie intelligentsia, but in spite of its opposition (at least in the majontv 
of cases), it is removing the incorrigible bourgeois intellcetuals, trans¬ 
forming, re-cducating and subordinating the waverers, and gradually 
winning a larger and larger section over to its side Gloating ovet the 
difficulties and setbacks of the revolution, sowing panic and preaching 
the return to the past—these are the weapons and the methods of class 
struggle employed by the bourgeois intellectuals The proletariat wull 
not allow Itself to be deceived by them 

Taking the essence of the question, has there ever been a case in histor\ 
in which the new mode of production took root immediately without 
a considerable number of setbacks, mistakes and relapses^ Not a few 
survivals of serfdom remained in the Russian countryside half a century 
after serfdom was abolished Half a century after the abolition of slavery 
in America the position of the Negroes is still very often that of semi¬ 
slavery The bourgeois intelligentsia, including the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, are true to themselves in serving capital and 
in adhering to the absolutely false position—after having reproached 
us for being utopian before the proletarian revolution—of expecting 
us to be able to wipe out the traces of the past in a fantastically short 
space of time! 

But we are not Utopians and we know the real value of bourgeoi-^ 
“argumenl8’^ we know also that for some time after the revolution traces 
of the old ethics will inevitably predominate over the young shoots of the 
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new When the new has )ust been boi n the old still remains, and for some 
time It will be stronger than the new, as is always the case in nature and 
in social life. Jeering at the feebleness of the young shoots, cheap intel¬ 
lectual sneers and the like are in essence the methods employed by the 
bourgeoisie in the class struggle against the proletariat, they are the 
defence of capitalism against Socialism We must carefully study the 
feeble young shoots of the neiv, we must devote the greatest attention 
to them, do everything to piomote their growth and “nurse” them Some 
of them will inevitably peiish Wc cannot be absolutely certain that 
tlic “Communist subbotniks” will play a particularly important role. 
But that IS not the point The point is to foster all and every shoot of 
the new, and life wiW select the most Miilc If the Japanese scientist, 
in Older to help to find a means of conquering syphilis, had the patience 
to test SIX hundred and five substances before he discovered the six bun¬ 
dled and sixth which answeicd to certain requirements, then those who 
want to solve a moie difficult problem, ^ e , to conquer capitalism, must 
have the perseverance to try hundreds and thousands of new methods, 
means and weapons of struggle in order to discover the most suitable 
of them 

The “Communist subbotniks” aic so important because they were 
initiated by workcis who do not in the least enjoy exceptionally good 
conditions, hy workers of \ arious ttades, and some with no trade at all, 
unskilled labourers, who aie living under ordinary, i e , lery hard, condi¬ 
tions We all know v^ery well the main cause of the decline in the produc¬ 
tivity of labour that is observed, not only in Russia, but all over the world* 
It is rum and impoverishment, discontent and weariness caused by the 
imperialist war, sickness and staivation The latter is first in importance. 
Starvation—that is the cause And in order to abolish starvation, the 
productivity of labour must be raised in agriculture, m transport and in 
industry Thus w^e get a sort of vicious circle in order to raise the produc¬ 
tivity of labour we must save ourselves from starvation, and in order to 
save ouiselves from starvation wc must raise the productivity of labour 

It IS well known that such contradictions are solved in practice by 
breaking the vicious circle, by bringing about a change in the mood of 
the masses, by the heroic initiative of individual groups which, on the 
background of such a change in the mood of the masses, often plays a de¬ 
cisive role The unskilled labourers and railway workers of Moscow (of 
course, we have in mind the majority of them, and not a handful of pro¬ 
fiteers, officials and other Whiteguards) are working people who are 
living in desperately hard conditions They are constantly underfed, and 
now, before the new harvest is gathered, with the general worsening of 
the food situation, they are actually starving And yet these starving 
workers, surrounded by the malicious counter-revolutionary agitation 
of the bourgeoisie, the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, or¬ 
ganize “Communist subbotniks,” work overtime mthout any 'pay, and 
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achieve an enormous increase %n productivity of labour m spite of the 
fact that they are weary, tormented, exhausted by stat vation Is this 
not magnificent heroism^ Is this not the beginning of a change of 
world-historic significance^ 

In the last analysis, productivity of labout is the most important 
the principal thing for the victory of the new social system Capitalism 
cicated a productivity of labour unknown under serfdom Capitalism 
can be utterly vanquished, and will be utterly vanquished, bv the fact 
that Socialism creates a new and much highei pioductivit) of laboui 
This is a very difficult matter and must take considerable iinu, but // 
has been started^ and that is the mam thing If in starvn^g \Iosct)w, m 
the summer of 1919, the starving workers who bad gor^ through foui 
trying years of imperialist war and another year and a halt sf still more 
trying civil war could start this great work, how wnll u dcxtlop I net 
when we triumph in the cml war and win peace^ 

Communism is the higher productivity of labour^—compared with capi¬ 
talist productivity of labour—of voluntary, class-conscious, united woik- 
ers employing advanced technique Communist subbotniks arc extraordi¬ 
narily valuable as the actual beginning of Coinmumsin^ and this is a 
very rare thing, because we are in the stage when “only the steps in 
the transition from capitalism to Communism are being taken” (is our 
Party program quite rightly says) 

Communism begins when the rank-and-file workers begin to displa\ 
self-sacrificing concern that overcomes ail obstacles for met easing the 
productivity of labour, for husbanding every pood of gra^n, coal, 'i'^on and 
other products, which do not accrue to the workers personally, oi to their 
“close kith and kin,” but to their “remote” kith and km, i e , to society 
as a whole, to tens and hundreds of millions of people, organized fii .t 
in a single Socialist state, and then in a Union of SoMct Republics 

In Capital, Karl Marx ridicules the pompous and grandiloquent bout 
geois-democratic great charter of liberty and the rights of man, ridicules 
all this phrasemongering about liberty, equality and fraternity in geiu 
eral, which dazzles the petty bourgeois and philistincs of all countties, 
including the present despicable heroes of the despicable Betne Interna¬ 
tional Marx contrasts these pompous declarations of rights to the plain, 
modest, practical, everyday presentation of the question by the prole¬ 
tariat the legislative enactment of a shorter working day—this is a typic¬ 
al example of the way it presents the question The aptness and profund¬ 
ity of Marx’s observation become the clearer and more obvious to us 
the more the content of the proletarian revolution unfolds The “formulae” 
of genuine Communism differ from the pompous, involved, solemn phtase- 
mongeringof the Kautskys, the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and their beloved “brethren” of Berne in that they reduce every¬ 
thing to the conditions of labour. Less chatter about “industrial democracy,” 
about “liberty, equality and fraternity,” about “government by the peo- 
32—796 
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pie,” and all such stuff, the class-conscious woikcis and peasants of our 
day see the dishonesty of the bouigeois intellectual through these pomp¬ 
ous phrases as easily as the otdinary person with common sense and ex¬ 
perience, in glancing at the irrepioachably “smooth” features and dapper 
appearance of the “fain fellow, dontcher know%” immediately and uner- 
rtngly puts him dowm as “in all probability, a scoundrel ” 

Fewer pompous phiases, mure plain, cietyday woik, concein for the 
pood of grain and the pood of coah More coneein for supplying this pood 
of gram and the pood of coal that the hungry workers and ragged 
and barefooted peasants need, not by means of huclsteniigy not in a 
capitalist manuci, but by means of the elass-conscious, voluntary, 
boundlessly heroic Jaboui of plain woiking men like the unskilled 
labourers and i ailwaymen on the Moscow-Kazan Railway 

We must all admit that tiaees of the bourgeois-intellectual phrase¬ 
mongering approach to questions of the revolution are observed at every 
step, everywhere, even in our lanks Our press, for example, does not 
hght sufficient!) against these putrid survivals of the decayed, bourgeois- 
demociatic past, it does not lender sufficient assistance to the simple, 
modest, e\ei\day but virile shoots of genuine Communism 

Take the position of women Not a single dcmocrarie patt) in the 
world, not even in the most advanced houigcois icpulilic, has done in 
tens of yeais a hundredth part of what v^e did in the very first year we 
were in power In the literal sense of the word, wx did not leave a single 
brick standing of the despicable laws which placed women in a state 
of inferiority compared with men, of the laws lestrieting dl^orcc, of 
the disgusting fotniaJities connected with divorce, of the laws on illegiti¬ 
mate children and on searching for their fathers, etc To the shame of 
the bourgeoisie and of capitalism be it said, numeious survivals of 
these laws exist in all civilized countiies We have a right a thousand 
times to be proud of wdrat we have done in this sphere But the more 
thoroughly we clear the giound of the lumber of the old bourgeois 
laws and institutions, the clearer it becomes to us that we are only 
clearing the giound for the new stiuctuic, wx arc not yet building it 
Notwithstanding all the liberating laws that have been passed, woman 
continues to be a domestic slate, hec2iu^c petty housert’Oik crushes, strangles, 
stultifies and degrades her, chains her to the kitchen and to the nursery, 
and wastes her labour on barbarously unproductive, petty, nerve-racking, 
stultifying and crushing drudgery The real emanmpaUoti of womens real 
Communism, will begin only when a mass struggle (led by the prole¬ 
tariat which IS in power) is started against this petty domestic economy, 
or rather when it is transformed on a mass scale into large-scale Socialist 
economy 

Do we in practice devote sufficient attention to this question, which, 
theoretically, is indisputable for every Communist^ Of course not. Do wc 
devote sufficient care to the young shoots oi Communism which have already 
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sprung up in this sphere^ Again wc must say emphatically, No’ Public 
dining rooms, creches, kindergartens—these ate examples of the shoots, 
the simple everyday means, which assume nothing pompous, g.andilo- 
ejuent or solemn, but uhich can in jact emajici'pate women, which can in 
fact lessen and abolish their inferiority to men in regard to then role 
in social production and in social life These means are not new, they 
(like all the material prerequisites for Socialism) were cicated by large- 
scale capitalism, but under capitalism they remained, fust, a larity, 
and second, and what is particulail) important, either profit-making 
enterprises, with all the worst features of speculation, proftteenng, cheat¬ 
ing and fraud, or the “acrobatics of bourgeois philanthiopvwhich the 
best workers quite rightly hated and despised 

There is no doubt that the number of these institutions in our country 
has increased enormously and that they are beginning to change in char¬ 
acter There is no doubt that there is far more orgamzinq taUnl among the 
working women and peasant women than we are aware of, people who are 
able to organize in a practical way and enlist laige numbers of workers, and 
a still larger numbei of consumers, for thu, purpose witliout the abundance 
of phrases, fuss, squabbling and chatter about plans, systems, etc , which 
our swellcd-headcd “intelligentsia” or half-baked “Communists” “suf¬ 
fer” from But we do not nvrse these new shoots with sufficient care 
Look at the bourgeoisie I How w^eli it is able to advertise wdiat it requiiesl 
Sec how what the capitalists regard as “modeT' enterprises are praised 
in millions of copies of their newspapers, see how “model” bourgeois in- 
stitvTtions arc transformed into objects of national p^idclOur press does 
not take the trouble, or baldly takes the trouble, to describe the best 
dining looms or creches, in order by daily exhortation to secure the trans¬ 
formation of some of them into models It does not give them enough 
publicity, does not describe in detail what saving in human labour, what 
conveniences for the consumer, what a saving in products, what emancipa¬ 
tion of women from domestic slavery and what an improvement in sani¬ 
tary conditions can be achieved with exemplary Communist labour for the 
whole of society, for all the toilers 

Exemplary production, exemplary Communist subbotniks, exemplary 
care and conscientiousness in procuring and distributing every pood of 
grain, exemplary dining rooms, exemplary cleanliness in such-and-such a 
workers* apartment house, in such-and-such a block—all these should 
receive ten times more attention and care from oui press, as well as from 
workers ’ and peasants ’ organization, than they receive now All these 
are the young shoots of Communism, and nuising these shoots should be 
our common and piimary duty Difficult as our food and production situa¬ 
tion may be, we can point to undoubted progress during the year and a half 
of Bolshevik rule along the whole front Gram collections have increased 
from 30,000,000 poods (from August 1, 1917, to August 1, 1918) to 
100,000,000 poods (from August 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919), vegetable gar- 
32* 
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dening has increased, the margin of unsown land has diminished, railway 
transport has begun to improve notwithstanding the enormous fuel dif¬ 
ficulties, and so on Against this general background, and with the 
support of the proletarian state, these young shoots of Communism will 
not wither, they will grow and blossom into complete Communism 


We must ponder very deeply over the significance of “Communist sub¬ 
botniks^’ in order that we may learn all the very important practical 
lessons that arc to be learnt from this great beginning 

The first and main lesson is that we must give every kind of assistance 
to this beginning The word “commune” is beginning to be used with too 
great freedom Every enterprise that is started by Communists, or which 
they help to start, is very often at once declared to be a “commune,” and 
very often it is forgotten that this honourable title must be won by pro¬ 
longed and persistent effort, must be won hy actical achievement ingen- 
uine Communist construction 

That IS why, in my opinion, the decision that has matured in the 
minds of the majority of the members of the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee to repeal the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars on 
the title of “consumers’ communes” is quite right Let them bear simpler 
titles, and then the defects and weaknesses of the first stages of the 
new organizational woik will not be attributed to the “commune,” but 
(as in all fairness they should be) to the bad Communists It would 
be a good thing to eliminate the word “commune” from everyday use, 
to prohibit every first comer from snatching at this word, or allow 
this title to he borne only by genuine communes, which have revealed 
in practice (unanimously confirmed by the whole of the surrounding 
population) that they are capable of organizing in a Communist manner 
First show that you are capable of working gratis in the interests of 
society, in the interests of all the toilers, show that }ou are capable 
of “working in a revolutionary style,” that you arc capable of raising the 
productivity of labour, of organizing in an exemplary manner, and then 
put out your hand for the honourable title of “commune”* 

In this respect, the “Communist subbotniks” are a most valuable ex¬ 
ception, for the unskilled labourers and railway workers on the Moscow- 
Kazan Railway first showed by deeds that they are capable of working like 
Communists, and then adopted the title of “Communist subbotniks” for 
their undertaking We must see to it that m future everyone who calls his 
enterprise, institution or undertaking a commune without having set an 
example of real Communist organization, achieved as a result of hard work 
and practical success in prolonged effort^ shall be made a laughing-stock, 
and mercilessly pilloried as a charlatan or a windbag 

The great beginning of “Communist subbotniks” must also be utilized 
for another purpose—for purging the Party. It was absolutely inevitable 
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in the first period after the revolution, when the masses of “honest” and 
philistine-mmded people were particularly timorous, and when the whole 
of the bourgeois intelligentsia, including, of course, the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, sabotaged us and cringed before the bourgeoisie. 
It was absolutely inevitable that adventurers and other pernicious elements 
should attach themselves to the ruling party Not a single revolution has 
been able to avoid that The whole point is that the ruling party should be 
able, relying on a sound and strong advanced class, to purge its ranks 

We started on this work long ago We must continue it steadily and 
untiringly The mobilization of Communists for the war helped us m this 
respect the cowards and scoundrels fled from the Pait) v\good riddance! 
8nch a reduction in membership is anertomotis mcieasr in its strength and 
weight Wc must continue the purging, and utilize the beginning made in 
“Communist subbotniks” for this purpose, i e , accept mei ibers only after 
SIX months\ say, “trial,” or “probation,” in “working in a revolutionary 
style ”A11 members of the Party who joined after October 25, 1917 and who 
have not proved by some special work or service that they are absolutely 
reliable, loyal and capable of being Communists, should be put to the 
same test 

The purging of the Party, owing to the higJiff dtmands it will make in 
regard to woiking in a genuinely Communist way, will improve the state 
and will bring ever so much nearer the final transition of the 
peasants to the side of the revolutionary proletariat 

Incidentally, the “Communist subbotniks” have thrown a icmaikably 
strong hght on the class character of the state apparatus under the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat The Central Committee drafts a letter on “work¬ 
ing in a revolutionary style ”* The idea is suggested by the Central Commit¬ 
tee of a party of 100,000 to 200,000 members (I assume that that is the 
number that will remain after a thorough purging, at present the member- 
ship is laiger) 

The idea is taken up by the workers organized in tiadc unions 
In Russia and the Ukraine they number about 4,000,000 The over¬ 
whelming majoiitv of them aie for the proletarian state, for the pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship Two hundred thousand and four million such is the 
correlation of “cogwheels,” if ore may so express it Then follow the tens 
of millions of peasants, who are split up into three mam groups the most 
numerous and standing closest to the proletariat^—the semi-proletarians 
or poor peasants, then come the middle peasants, and lastly the numeric¬ 
ally very small group of kulaks or rural bourgeoisie 

As long as it is possible to trade in gram and to make profit 
out of famine, the peasant v/ill remain (and this is ine\itablc for 
a certain period of time under the dictatorship of the proletaiiat) a 

* See “Theses of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) in Connection with the Situation on the Tistcrn Front in this 
volume, pp 467-69 — Ed 
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semi'toiler and se ni-profiteer As a profiteer he is hostile to us, hos¬ 
tile to the proletarian state, he is inclined to agree with the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and their faithful lackeys, up to and including the Menshevik Sher 
or the Socialist-Revolutionary B Chernenkov, who stand for freedom to 
trade in grain But as a toiler^ the peasant is a fiiend of the proletarian 
state, a lo}al ally of the worker in the struggle against the landlord 
and against the capitalist As a toiler, the peasant, the vast mass of 
the peasants, supports the state “machine^' which is headed by a Com¬ 
munist, proletarian Mnguaid a hundred or two hundred thousand 
strong, and which consists of millions of organized proletarians 

A more democratic state, democratic in the true sense of the word, a 
'Jtatc more closely connected with the toiling and e\ploited masses, has 
never existed hefo'ie 

It IS precisel} such prolctaiian work as is called “Communist subbot¬ 
niks,” the work which IS done at these subbotniks, that will serve to win 
completely the respect and love of the peasantry for the pioletarian state 
Such woik, and only such work, completely convinces the peasant that 
we arc right, that Communism is right, and makes the peasant our loyal 
ally And this will lead to the complete overcoming of the food difficulties, 
to the complete victory of Communism over capitalism on the question of 
the production and distribution of gram, U will lead to the absolute con¬ 
solidation of Communism 


Published a separate 
puiiphlct in July 1919 



AIX OUT FOR THE FIGHT AGAINST DENIKIN! 

IFTTIR or THE Cf lVTRAL COMMITTKl OF TIIF RUSSIAN COMMOMsT 
PARTY (nous 1115VJKb) TO THE PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 


Comrades, 

This IS one of the most critical, probably c\en the most ciiticai moment 
in the Socialist revolution The defenders of the exploiters, of the landlords 
and capitalists, Russian and foreign (and in the fiist instance the British 
and French), are making desperate efforts to restore the power of the rob¬ 
bers of national labour, the landlords and exploiters, in Russia, in order to 
bolstc! up their waning power all over the world The Biitish and French 
capitalists have failed in their plan to conquer the Ukraine with their own 
troops, they ha\c failed in their support of Kolchak in hibena, the Red 
Army, heroically advancing in the Urals with the help of the Urals work¬ 
ers, w'ho are rising to a man, is nearing Siberia with the purpose of hbci- 
ating It fiom the incredible tyranny and brutality of the oveiloids there, 
the capitalists Lastly, the British and Fiench imperialists have failed in 
their plan to seize Petrograd by means of a counter-ie\ olutionary con¬ 
spiracy, in which participated Russian monarchists. Cadets, Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, not even excludinit I eft Socia]ist-Re\olu- 
tionanes 

The foreign eapitalists are now making a desperate effort to restore the 
yoke of capital with the help of an onslaught b} Denikin, w'hom the> are 
helping, as they once helped Kolchak, wnth officers, supplies, shells, 
tanks, etc , etc 

All the forces of the woikers and peasants, all the forces of the Soviet 
Republic, must be harnessed to repulse Denikin’s onslaught and to van¬ 
quish him, without suspending the Red Army’s victorious advance into 
the Urals and Siberia That is the 

MAIN TASK OF THh MOMENT 

All Communists first and foremost, all sympathizers with them, all 
honest workers and peasants, all Soviet officials, must (hsplay miUkiiij 
efficiency and concentrate to the marimum their work, their efforts and 
their concern ffireetly on the. of am, on the speedy repulse of De- 
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nikin’s onbiaught, (uitailing and fearfanging all their other activities 
In subordination to this task 

The Soviet Republic is besieged by the eneni} It must become a 
sivglf mihtaiy not in vord but in deed 

All the work of all institutions must be adapted to the war and placed 
on a military footing^ 

Committee methods are essential for the conduct of the affairs of the 
woikeis' and peasants’ state But an} distention of committee methods, 
any abuse of them w^hich results in red tape and irresponsibility, any 
attempt to convert committee institutions into talk-shops is a supreme 
evil, an c\il which must be put a stop to at all costs and as quickly as 
possible, whatever it may entail 

Committee methods must not exceed an absolutel) essential minimum 
in respect both to the number of members in the committees and to the 
eflicicnt conduct of business, “speechif}ing” must be lulcd out, opinions 
must be exchanged as rapidl} as possible and confined to information and 
precise 1}-formulated practical proposals 

Whenever it is in the least possible, committee methods must be reduced 
to the briefest discussion of only the most impottant questions in the nai • 
lowest committee bodies, while the piacUial of institutions, 

enterprises, businesses ot tasks would be entrusted to one comrade^ known 
for his firmness, resolution, boldness and ability to conduct practical affairs 
and enjoying the greatest confidence Atanyiate, and under all circum¬ 
stances wntl^oLit exception, committee methods must be accompanied by 
(he ptecisest definition of the personal lesponsibility of ereiy individual 
ioi a p)easily dejnud job Undefined icsponsibihty under the guise of 
committee methods is the most dangerous evil threatening all w'hohave not 
had^cl\ extensive expel lence in efficient committee work, and in military 
iffaiis aJl too often leads inevitably to disaster, chaos, panic, division of 
aullioiil\ anti defeat 

A no less dangerous evil is the oiganizational itch and fantastic organi- 
^^ational schemes Rcconstiuction of work necessitated by the war must un¬ 
der no ciicumstances lead to the leconstructlon of institutions, still less to 
the hasty foimationof new institutions Thatwouldbe absolutely impermis¬ 
sible and would only lead to chaos Reconstruction of work should consist 
in suspending foi a time institutions which are not absolutely essential, or 
in reducing then si^e But all work in aid of the war must be conducted 
entirely and eaclastuly t h y o n g h already exysting military institutions, 
by improving, sti engthening, expanding or supporting them The creation 
of special ‘"defence committees” or "levcoms” (revolutionary or levolution- 
ary-military committees) is permissible, firstly, only by way of exception, 
secondly, only with the approval of the competent military authority or 
the superior Soviet authoiity, and, thirdly, only provided the above- 
mentioned conditions aie absolutely complied with 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT KOLCHAK AND DENIKIN MUST BE 
EXPLAINED TO THE PEOPLE 

Kolchak and Denikin are the chief, and the only, serious enemies of the 
Soviet Republic If it were not for the help they are getting from the 
Entente (England, France, America) they would have gone to pieces long 
ago It IS only the help of the Entente which makes them strong But the} 
are forced, nevertheless, to dupe the people, to pretend from time to time 
that they believe in ‘‘democrac},” a “Constituent Assembly,” “govern¬ 
ment by the people,” etc The Mensheviks and Socialist-Re\olutionanes 
are only too willing to be duped 

The truth about Kolchak (and Denikin is his double) has now been fully 
revealed Shooting of tens of fhonsavds workers Shout ng even of Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries Flogging of peisams of entire dis¬ 
tricts Public flogging of women The absolutely unbi idled power of the 
officers and young squires Endless looting Such is the tiuth about Kolchak 
and Denikin Even among the Mensheviks and Socialist-Re\olutionaries, 
who themselves bcti ayed the workers and sided with Kolchak and Denikin, 
increasing numbers of people are forced to admit this truth 

The enlightenment of the people to these facts must be made the corner¬ 
stone of all out agitation and propaganda It must be explained tnat the al¬ 
ternative IS either Kolchak and Denikin oi tbc SoMct powci, tbe power 
(dictatorship) of the workers There is no middle couisc, there can be no 
middle course Particular use must be made of the testimon} of non-Bolshe¬ 
vik eye-witnesses of Mensheviks, Socialist-Re\olutionailes, and nor- 
party people who haie been with Kolchak and Denikin I ct cveiy workei 
and peasant know what the fight is foi, what aw aits him in the event ot a 
victory for Kolchak or Denikin 

WORK AMONG THE MOBILIZED 

One of our chief concems must now be woik among those liable to 
mobilization, work in aid of mobilization, and woik among the mobi¬ 
lized Wherever mobilized men are concentrated, or where there aiegarii- 
sons, and especially rcscive battalions, etc , Communists and sympathizers 
must be brought into action to a man The> must all without exception 
unite and work, some daily,othcis, say, four or eight hours per week, in aid 
of mobilization and among mobilized men, among the soldieis of the local 
garrison, in a strictly organized way, of course, each being assigned 
to appropriate work by the local Paity organization and the military 
authorities 

Non-Paity people or people not belonging to the Communist Party, are 
not in a position, of couise, to cany on ideological woik against Demkm 
or Kolchak But to release them for that reason Irom all w^ork would be im¬ 
permissible Every means must be sought that would make it incumbent 
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on the whole population (and the wealthier section^y both in town and 
country, in the first place) to contribute their share, in one form or anoth¬ 
er, in aid of mobilization or the mobilized 

Measures to further the quickest and most efiicicnt training of the 
mobilized should form a special category of assistance The Soviet govern¬ 
ment is calling up all ex-ofiicers, non-commissioned officers,etc ThcG^m- 
munist Party, as well as all sympathizers and all workers, must assist the 
workers* and peasants ' state, firstly, by helping to round up all ex-officers, 
non-comniissioned officers, etc , who do not register for service, and, sec¬ 
ondly, by otganizing, under the control of the Party organization ot its 
gtoups, those who ha\ehad theoretical or piactical {e g , in the imperial¬ 
ist war) military training and who arc capable of doing their share 


WORK AMONG DESERTERS 

An obvious change for the better has latterly taken place in the fight 
against desertion In a number of ptovinces dcsertcis have begun to return 
to the army en it is no exaggeration to say that deserters are flock¬ 

ing to the Red Army The reasons are, firstly, that Party comrades are 
working mote capablv and systematically, and, secondly, the growing re¬ 
alization by the peasants that Kolchak and Denikin mean the restoration 
of a worse system than the tsarist system, the restoration of slavery for the 
workers and peasants, and of floggings, robbery and insults on the part of 
the officers and scions of the nobility 

We must therefore ever) where spaie no effort in working among deseit- 
ers and bringing them back into the army That is one of the primary 
and essential tasks of the day 

Incidentally, the possibility of influciieing deserters bv persuasion and 
the of such influence is demonstrated by the absolutely different at¬ 

titude towatds the peasantry on the part of the workers’ state as compared 
with that in landlord and capitalist states The threat of the rod or the 
threat of starvation—that is what constitutes the sole souiee of discipline 
of the two latter forms of state Another source of discipline is possible in 
the case of the workeis ’ state, or the dictatorship of the proletariat, name¬ 
ly, persuasion of the pc as ants by the workers, a comradely alliance between 
them When you hear the accounts of eye-witnesses that in such-and-such a 
province (Rvazan, fot instance) thousancis upon thousands of deserters are 
returning voluntarily, that the appeal at meetings to “comrades deserters'’ 
sometimes has a success which beggars all description, you begin to realize 
how' much unutilized power lies in this comradely alliance between the 
workers and peasants The peasant has his pre'jndtce, which inclines him 
to suppoit the capitalist, the Socialist-Rcvolutionaiy, and “freedom of 
trade,” but he also has nis rew 5071 , which is impelling him more and more 
towards an alliance with the workers 
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DIRECT AID TO THE ARMY 

What our army needs most is supplies clothing, footwear, arms, shells. 
With the country impoverished as it is, an immense effort has to be made to 
satisfy the army's needs, and itisonly the assistance which the capitalist 
robbers of England, France and America are so lavishly rendering Kolchak 
and Denikin that saves them from inevitable disaster owing to shortage 
of supplies 

But impoverished though Russia is, she still has plenty of resources 
which we have still not utilized, and often have shown no rapacity to util¬ 
ize. There are still many undiscovered or unverified military stores, 
plenty ol production potentialities which arc overlooked, partly owing to 
the deliberate sabotage of officials, partly owing to red-tape, bureauc- 
lacy, inefficiency and incompetence—all those “sins of the past,” which so 
inevitably and so drastically handicap every revolution which makes a 
“leap” into a new social order 

Direct aid to the army in this field is highly important The institu¬ 
tions in charge of it are particularly in need of “fresh blood,” of outside 
assistance from the voluntary, energetic and heroic initiative of the work¬ 
ers and peasants in the localities 

We must appeal as widely as possible to this initiative of all class-con¬ 
scious workers and peasants, and of all Soviet officials, w^e must test in 
different localities and in different fields of vjorkdiverse forms of assistance 
to the army in this respect “Work in a revolutionary style” is far less in 
evidence heic than in other spheres, }et “work in a revolutionary style” 
is far moie needed here 

Collection of arms fiom the population is an integral part of this work 
That there are plenty of arms hidden among the peasants and the bour¬ 
geoisie in a country which has been through four years of imperialist war 
followed by two people’s revolutions is natural and inevitable But we must 
combat it with all our might now, in face of Denikin’s menacing on¬ 
slaught Whoever conceals or abets in concealing arms is guilty of a heinous 
crime against the workers and peasants and deserves to be shot, for he is 
responsible for the death of thousands upon thousands of our finest Red 
Armymcn, who not infrec|uently perish solely because of a shortage of 
arms at the fronts 

The Petrogiad comrades succeeded in unearthing thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of rifles when they conducted mass searches—in a stiictly organized 
way The rest of Russia must not lag behind Petrograd and must at all 
costs overtake and outstrip it 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the largest numbers of rifles 
are hidden by the peasants, and often enough without the least evil inten¬ 
tion, but solely from an ingrained distrust of aiiv form of “government,” 
etc If we have been able to do much, vety much (in the best provinces) by 
means of persvasioHy skilfu) agitation and i proper approach to get desert- 
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ers to return to the Red Army voluntarily, there can be no doubt that just 
as much, if not more, can be done, and <^hould be done, to secure a volun¬ 
tary return of arms 

Workers and peasants, look for concealed iifles and turn them over to 
the army f By doing so you will save yourselves fiom massacre, shooting, 
wholesale flogging and robbeiy b} Kolchak and Demkin^ 

CURTAfLIMENT OF NON-MILlTARY WORK 

To catty out even a part of the duties bticfly enumerated above we 
shall need more and more workers, drawn, moicovcr, from the most reli¬ 
able, devoted and energetic Communists But wKerc arc they to come from, 
bearing in mind the universal complaints about the dcai th of such w^orkers 
and the over-fatigue they aie suffeiing from^ 

There can be no doubt that these complaints are largely justified If 
anyone w^ere to make an exact estimate of that thin stratum of advanced 
workingmen and Communists who enjoy the support and sympathy of the 
worker and peasant masses and wKo administered Russia in these last twen¬ 
ty months, it would seem truly incredible Yet we administered with 
signal success, upbuilding Socialism, overcoming unbelievable difficulties, 
and vanquishing the enemies, directly or indirectly ccmnccted with the 
bourgeoisie, that raised their heads cvci>w'here And we have already 
vanquished all enemies except one the Fntente, the all-powerful imperial¬ 
ist bourgeoisie of Britain, France and America And, even so, we have 
already smashed one of the hands of this enem)—Kolchak Wc are only 
threatened by his other hand—Denikin 

New forces foi the administration of the state and for the performance 
of the tasks of the dictatorship of the proletariat are growing up rapidly m 
the shape of the w^orker and peasant youth who are most earnestly, zeal¬ 
ously and fervidly leaining, digesting the new impressions ofthenewor- 
dcr, throwing oft the husk of old, capitalist and bourgeois-democratic 
prejudices, and moulding themselves into even firmer Communists than 
the older generation 

But however rapidly this new stratum may be growing, however rapidly 
It may be learning and maturing in the fire of the civil war and the frantic 
resistance of the bourgeoisie, all the same in the next few months it cannot 
supply us with 7forces for the administration of the state Yet it 
is precisely the next few months, the summer and autumn of 1919, that 
count, for 2 iclcci^ion of the struggle against Denikin is demanded and must 
be forthcoming immediately 

In order to obtain a large number of ready forces to strengthen the war 
effort we must leiiench a number of non-military spheres and institutions, 
(K.rathei, w^e must icticnch woi k that is not directly military w^ork, Sovi¬ 
et work, we oronslruct on these lines (t e , on the lines of retrench¬ 

ment) all institutions and enteiptises which ztc not absolutely essential 
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Take, as a case in point, the Scientific and Technical Department of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy This is a highly valuable in¬ 
stitution, one essential for the complete building of Socialism, for main¬ 
taining proper account of and properly distributing all our scientific and 
technical forces But is such an institution absolutely essentiaP Of course, 
not To assign to it people who could and should be immediately employed 
m urgent and cryingly essential Communist work in the ai niy or dnertJy 
foi the army would, at the present juncture, be a downright crime 

There are quite a number of such institutions and departments of in¬ 
stitutions in the centre and in the provinces In out efforts fully to realize 
Socialism we could not do otherwise than begin to eremite sui h institutions 
immediately But we would be fools or criminals ir, m the face of Deni¬ 
kin's formidable onslaught, we weie unable to e-form (nir yanks in such a 
way as to suspend ot retiench everything that is not absoluteK cssentiil 
We must not give way to panic or succumb to the organizational itch 
and must not reconstruct any institutions nor close them down altogeth¬ 
er, nor—which is particularly harmful in hasty work—must we begin 
to build new institutions What uc must do is to suspend for three, four 
or five months all institutions or departments of institutions, both in the 
centre and in the provinces, which are not absolutely essential, or, if it 
IS not possible to suspend them altogether, letiench them for such-and- 
such (approximate) period, retrench them to the greatest possible extent, 
in other words, leave them only an absolutely essential minimum of work 
Inasmuch as our mam purpose is to sccuic at once a large number of ready, 
expeiienced, devoted and tested Communists or sympathizers of Social¬ 
ism for war work, we must incur the risk of temporarily leaving many 
of the retrenched institutions (or departments of institutions) without 
a single Communist ^ of placing them exclusively in the hands of bourgeois 
executives That is not a big risk, for it is only institutions which are not 
absolutely essential that arc involved, and while there will certainly be 
a loss from the weakening of their (semi-suspended) activities, it will 
not be a great loss though, and one which at any late will not be fatal to 
us But insuftidcnt energy in strengthening military work, and strengthen¬ 
ing It immediately and considerably, may be fatal to us This must be 
clearly understood and all the necessary conclusions drawn from it. 

If every director of a government body or department of a government 
body in every province, district, etc , if every Communist nucleus, with¬ 
out losing a moment, were to ask themselves is such-and-such an institu¬ 
tion, such-and-such a department absolutely essential, will it be disas¬ 
trous to us if we suspend it or retrench nine-tenths of its activities and 
leave no Communists in it at alP—if the posing of this question is followed 
by speedy and resolute retrenchment of work and withdrawal of Commu¬ 
nists (together with their absolutely tellable assistants among the sympa¬ 
thizers or noxi-Party people), we shall then be able in a very short time to 
secure hundreds and hundreds of persons for work in the political depart- 
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meats of the army, for the posts of commissars, etc And then we shall 
have a very good chance of vanquishing Denikin, just as we vanquished the 
much stronger Kolchak 


WORK IN THE WAR FRONT AREA 

The wat-fiont area in the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Repub¬ 
lic has in the past few weeks giown excessively and undergone an ex¬ 
tremely rapid change. This is a harbinger and concomitant of the deci¬ 
sive moment of the war, of its approaching concluding phase 

On the one hand, a vast war-front area, in the Cis-UraJs and the Urals, 
has become our war-front aica owing to the victoiies of the Red Army and 
the disintegration of Kolchak, of the grouth of revolution in Kolchakia 
On the other hand,a? 2 . even larger area outside Petiograd and in the South 
has become a war-fiont aica owing to our losses, owing to the immense 
advance made by the enemy towards Petrograd and the advance from the 
South towards the Ukraine and the centre of Russia 

Work in the war-front area is assuming cardinal importance 
In the Cis-Urals, where the Red Army is rapidly advancing, tbeie is a 
natural desiic among army workers, commissars, members of political de¬ 
partments, etc , as well as among local workingmen and peasants, to settle 
in the newly-won localities for constructive Soviet work, a desire which is 
the more natural, the greater the war fatrgue and the mote drstressful the 
picture of the destruction caused by Kolchak But nothing could be more 
dangerous than to yield to this desire It would threaten the weakening of 
our ojffensive, its retardation, and increase Kolchak’s chances of recu¬ 
perating It would be a downright crime towards the revolution on our part. 
Under no circumstances must a single extra worker be taken trom 
the Eastern Army for Jocal work I * Under no circumstances must the offen¬ 
sive be weakened 1 The only chance w^e have of complete victory is for the 
entire population of the Cis-Urals and the Urals, who have expciienccd the 
horrors of Kolchak “democracy,” to take part in rt to a man, and to con¬ 
tinue the offensive into Siberia until the complete victory of the revolution 
in Siberia 

Let constructive work in the Cis-Urals and the Urals be delated, let it 
proceed less intensively with the aid of purely local, young, inexperienced 
and weak forces We shall not perish from that But from the weakening oi 
the offensive into the Urals and Sibeiia we shall perish We must strengthen 
that offensive with the forces of the insurgent workers in the Urals, with 
the forces of the Cis-Urals peasants, w^ho have now learned to their cost the 
meaning of the “Constituent” promises of the Menshevik Maisky and the 


• None should be taken at all without urgent need, but rather transferred 
from the central provinces! 
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Socialist-Revolutionary Cheinov, and the meaning of the real substance 
behind these promises, in other words, Kolchak 

To weaken the offensive into the Urals and Siberia would be to betray 
the revolution, to betray the cause of the emancipation of the workers 
and peasants from the Kolchak yoke 

It should be remembered in connection with the work in the war-front 
area which has only just been liberated that the main task there is to win the 
confidence not only of the workers, but of the peasants as well towards So¬ 
viet rule, to explain to them in practice that Soviet rule means the rule of 
the workers and peas ants, and at once to take the right course, which has been 
learned by the Party from the experience of twenty months of work We 
must not repeat in the Urals the mistakes which were sometimes committed 
in Great Russia and which we aie rapidly learning to avoid 

In the war-front area outside Petrograd and in that \ ast war-front area 
which is so rapidly and menacingly glowing in the Ukraine and in the south, 
absolutely everything must be put on a war looting, and all work, all 
efforts, all thoughts must be subordinated to the war and only the war. 
Otherwise it will be impossible to repulse Denikin’s onslaught That is 
clear And it must be clearly understood and fullyput into practice. 

Incidentally One feature of Denikin’s army is its abundance of officers 
and Cossacks This is an element which, having no mass force behind it, is 
extremely prone to swift raids, to take hazards, to desperate ventures, 
with the object of sowing panic and causing destruction for destruction’s 
sake 

In fighting such a foe military discijDlinc and military vigilance in the 
highest degree are necessary To be caught napping or to lose one’s head 
means losing everything Every responsible Party or Soviet official must 
bear this in mind 

Military discipline in military and all other matters! 

Military vigilance and strictness, and resoluteness in the adoption of 
all measures of precaution! 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS MILITARY EXPERTS 

The vast conspiracy which bloke into the open at Krassnaya Gorka* 
and whose purpose was the surrender of Petrograd has again brought for¬ 
ward and with unusual emphasis the question of the military experts 
and of combating counter-revolution in the rear There can be no doubt 
but that the aggravation of the food and military situation is inevitably 

• The mutiny of Krassnaya Gorka Fort, as also the entire conspiracy engineered 
in June 1919 by the British intelligence service, was disclosed and crushed at the 
time under the direct supervision of Comrade Stalin who, acting on the instruc¬ 
tions of the Central Committee, arrived in Petrograd for the purpose of organizing 
the defence of the city —Ed 
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Stimulating, and will continue to stimulate in the immediate future, in¬ 
creased efforts on the part of the counter^ievolutionaries (in the Petrogtad 
plot participated the “League of Regeneration,” Cadets, Alensheviks 
and Right Socialist-Revolutionaiies, the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
also participated, a few, it is true, but they did participate nevertheless) 
Nor can there be anv doubt but that the military experts, like the kulaks, 
the bourgeois intellectuals, the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutlon- 
aues, will m the near future produce a bigger proportion of traitors 

But it would be an iricparable mistake and unpardonable weakness of 
character to raise the question on this account of changing the principles 
of our military policy Hundreds and hundreds of military experts are 
betraying us and will betray us, we will catch them and shoot them, but 
thousands and tens of thousands of military experts have been working 
for us systematically and for a long time, and without them we could 
not ha\e formed the Red Army, which has grown out of the partlsanism 
whose memory we execrate and which has been able to score biilliant 
victories in the East Experienced people who head our war department 
tightly point out that where the Party policy towards the military experts 
and the extirpation of partisanism has been adhered to most strictly, 
where discipline is fiimest, where political work among the troops and 
the work of the political commissars is conducted most carefully, there, 
generally speaking, do we least of ail find military expeits with an incli¬ 
nation to betiay, there the oppoitunities on the part of those who are 
so inclined to cany out then designs least of all exist, there we have no 
laxity in the army and its oiganization and morale are best, and there we 
have the most victories Partisanism, its aftermath, vestiges and survivals, 
have been the cause of immcasurablv greater misfortune, disintegration, 
deteats, disasters and losses in men and military equipment incur army and 
the Ukrainian army than all the treachery of the military experts 

Our Party program, both on the geneial subject of bourgeois experts, 
and on the particular problem of one of their varieties, the military experts, 
has defined the policy of the Communist Party with absolute precision 
Our Party is combating and will “ruthlessly combat the supposedly radi¬ 
cal, but actually ignorant and self-conceited belief that the working peo¬ 
ple are capable of overcoming capitalism and the bourgeois order without 
learning from the bourgeois experts, without utilizing them, and without 
going through a long schooling of work side by side with them ” 

At the same time, of course, the Party does not make the “slightest 
political concession to this bourgeois stratum,” the Party suppresses and 
will “ruthlessly suppress every counter-revolutionary disposition on its 
part ” Naturall v, whencvci such a “disposition” is manifested or becomes 
more or less probable, its “ruthless suppression” demands other qualities 
than the deliberateness, the cautiousness of a scholai, which are demanded 
by “long schooling,’^ and which the latter inculcates The contradiction 
between the attitude of people engaged m the “long schooling of work side 
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by side’^ with the military experts, and the attitude of people absorbed 
in the direct task of “ruthlessly suppressing the counter-revolutionary 
disposition” of military experts might easily lead, and does lead, to friction 
and conflict The same applies to the necessary personal changes, the shifting 
around sometimes of large numbers of military experts which is necessi¬ 
tated by instances of counter-revolutionaiy “disposition,” and all the 
more by big conspiracies 

We settle, and will continue to settle, such friction and conflicts in the 
Party way, demanding the same of all the Party oiganizations and insist¬ 
ing that not the least damage to practical work, not the slightest delay in 
the adoption of essential measures, not a shadowof hesitation in the obser¬ 
vance of the established principles of our military policy be tolerated 

If some of our Party organizations adopt an incorrect tone towards 
the military experts (as was recently the case in Petrogra 1), if in some 
cases “criticism” of military experts becomes a direct hindrance to the 
systematic and persistent work of utilizing them, the Party immediately 
rectifies, and will rectify, such mistakes 

The major and principal means of rectifying them is to intensity polit¬ 
ical work in the army and among the mobilized, to smarten up the 
work of the army commissars, to improve the composition of the latter, 
to raise their level, to have tliem carry out \n pyactice that which the 
Party program demands and which only too often is earned out far too 
inadequately, viz “the concentration of all-round control over the com¬ 
manding ranks (of the army) in the hands of the working class ” Criti¬ 
cism of the military experts from the side, attempts to correct matters by 
sporadic interference from outside, is too easy, and therefore hopeless and 
harmful All wbo recognize their political responsibility, who take the 
defvCts of our army to heart, let them join its ranks, either as privates 
or commanders, as political workers or commissars, let each wotk—every 
Party member will find a place suited to his abilities—inside the mili- 
taiy organization for its improvement 

The Soviet government has long been paying the utmost attention to 
making it possible foi the workers, and also the peasants, and Communists 
in particular, to seriously master the military art This is being done at 
a number of establishments, institutions and courses, but it is still being 
done far too inadequately Tliere is still a lot of room here for personal 
initiative and personal energy In particular. Communists should zealously 
learn to handle machine guns, artillery, armoured materiel, etc , for here 
out backwardness is most felt, here the enemy’s superiority, with his larg¬ 
er number of officers, is greatest, here it is possible for an unreliable 
military expert to do grave harm, here the role of the Communist is 
great in the extreme 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN THE REAR 

Just as in July ot last year, counter-revolution is raising its head in our 
rear and in our midst 

Counter-revolution has been vanquished, but it is far from having been 
destroyed, and it is naturally taking advantage of Denikin’s victories and 
of the aggravation of the food shortage And, as always, in the wake of 
direct and open counter-revolution, in the wake of the Black-Hundreds 
and the Cadets, whose strength lies in their capital, their direct connec¬ 
tions with Entente imperialism, and then realization of the inevitability 
of dictatorship and their ability to exercise it (on Kolchak lines), fol¬ 
low the waveting, spineless Mensheviks, Right Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who disguise then deeds with 
words 

Thcte must be no illusions on this scorel What is the ‘"nutritive medium” 
which engenders counter-revolutionary cnterpiises, outbreaks, conspir¬ 
acies and so foi th we know full well It is the medium of the bourgeoisie, 
of the bourgeois intelligentsia, of the kulaks in the countryside, and, every¬ 
where, of the “non-Party” public, as well as of the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and the Mensheviks We must treble our watch over this medium, we 
must multiply it tenfold Wc must multiply our vigilance, because coun- 
ter-icvolutionary attempts from this quarter are absolutely inevitable, 
precisely at the present moment and in the near future For this reason, 
too, repeated attempts to blow up bridges, to foment strikes, to engage 
in espionage of every kind, and the like, are quite natural All measures of 
precaution of the most intense, systematic, repeated, wdiolesale and sud¬ 
den kind are essential in all centres without exception where the “nutri- 
iive medium” of the counter-revolutionaries has the least chance of 
“lurking ” 

In regard to the Mensheviks and the Right and Left Socialist-Revolution 
aries, we must draw the lessons from our recent experience Among their 
“periphery,” among the public which is attracted towards them, there is 
an undoubted movement away from Kolchak and Denikin towards the 
Soviet power Wc have taken cognizance of this movement, and every time 
It has assumed any real shape we, from our side, have taken a step to 
meet it This policy of ours we shall not change under any circumstances, 
and, generally speaking, the number of “migrations” from the Menshevism 
and Socialist-Revolutionaiism which tend towards Kolchak and Denikin 
in the direction of the Menshevism and Socialist-Revolutionansm which 
tend towatds the Soviet power will undoubtedly increase 

But at the present juncture the petty-bourgeois democrats, headed by 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, who are spineless and 
wavering as always, are holding their noses to the wind and are swinging 
m the diiection of the victor, Denikin This is especially true of tne 
“political leaders” of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Mensheviks 
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(of the type of Martov and Co ), of the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries 
(of the type of Chernov and Co ), and of their ‘‘literary groups” in general, 
whose members, besides everything else, are deeply offended by their 
utter political bankruptcy, and have therefore an almost ineradicable 
attraction” for hazardous ventuies against the Soviet power 
We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by the words and ideology 
of their leaders, by their personal integrity or hypocrisy This may be 
important from the standpoint of their individual biographies But it is 
not important from the standpoint of politics, i c , of the relations between 
classes, of the lelations between millions of people Martov and Co , “in 
the name of the Central Committee,” solemnly condemn their “activists” 
and threaten (eternally threaten’) to expel them fiom the Party But 
this bv no means does away with the fact that the “activists” are the 
strongest of all among the Menshe\iks, hide behind them, and carry 
on their work on behalf of Kolchak and Denikin Volsky and Co condemn 
Avksentyev, Chernov and Co , but this does not m the least prc\cnt the 
latter from being stronger than Volskj, nor does it prevent Chernov from 
saying “If it is not we who are to ovcrthiow the Bolsheviks, and not now, 
then who is, and uhen^” The Left Socialist-Revolutionaries may “work” 
“independently” without any understanding with the reactionaiics, with 
the Chernovs, but actually they are just as much allies of Denikin and 
pawns in his game as the late Left Socialist-Revolutionary Muravyov, 
the ex-commander-m-chief, who for “ideological” reasons opened the front 
to the Czechoslovaks and to Kolchak 

Martov, Volsky and Co fancy themselves “superior” to both contending 
sides, they fancy themselves capable of creating a “third side ” 

This desire, even when it is sincere, is an illusion of the pettv-bourgeois 
democrat, who to this day, seventy years after 1848, has still not learned 
the most elementary thing, namely, that in a capitalist enviionment only 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie or the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
possible, and that no third course is possible Martov and Co evidentlv 
will die with this illusion That is their affair Our affair is to remember 
that in practice vacillations on the part of these people arc inevitable, to¬ 
day in the diiection of Denikin, to-morrow in the diiection of the Bol¬ 
sheviks. And today we must do the task of this day 

Our task is to put the question bluntly What is preferable^ To ferret out, 
to imprison, sometimes even to shoot hundreds of traitors from among the 
Cadets, non-Party people, Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who 
“come out’^ (some with arms in hand, others with conspuacies, others still 
with agitation against mobilization, like the Menshevik printers and 
railwaymen, etc ) against the Soviet government, in ot/ier words, in favour 
of Denikm? Or to allow matters to reach a pass enabling Kolchak and 
Denikin to slaughter, shoot and flog to death tens of thousands of voik- 
ers and peasants^ The choice is not difficult to make 
That IS how the question stands, and not otherwise 
33* 
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Whoever has not yet understood this, whoever is capable of whining 
over the “injustice’^ of such a decision, must be given up as hopeless and 
held up to public ridicule and shame. 


THE POPUI-ATION MUST BE MOBILIZED FOR WAR TO A MAN 

The Soviet Republic is a fortress besieged by world capital We can con¬ 
cede the right to use it as a refuge from Kolchak, and the right to live in 
It generally, only to those who take an active part in the war and help us 
in every way From this follows our right and our duty to mobilize the 
whole population for the war to a man, some for military duties in the 
direct meaning of the term, others for subsidiary activities of everv kind 
in aid of the war 

For its complete realization, this demands ideal organization And 
since our government organization is very far from perfect (which is not 
in the least surprising in view of its youth and novelty and the extraordi¬ 
nary difficulties which accompany its development), to attempt at once on 
a wide scale to accomplish anything complete or even very considerable 
in this sphere would be a dangerous indulging in fantastic organizational 
schemes 

But much in a partial way to bring us nearer to thn ideal can be done, 
and the “enterprise’^ shown by our Party and SoMct officials m this re¬ 
spect IS very, very far from adequate 

It will suffice here to raise this question and to draw the attention of 
the comrades to it. There is no need to give any specific instructions or 
recommendations 

Let us onlv observe that the petty-bourgeois democrats who stand nearest 
to the Soviet regime and who call themselves, as the habit goes. 
Socialists—some of the “Left’^ Mensheviks and the like, for example— 
are particularly disposed to grow indignant at the, in their opinion, 
“barbaric” method of taking hostages 

Let them be indignant, but without it war cannot be waged, and when 
the danger grows acute the employment of this means must be extended 
and multiplied in every sense Not infrequently, for example, Menshevik of 
yellow printers, railwaymen of the “Upravlentsi”—(officials)—persuasion 
or who are secret profiteers, kulaks, the wealthy sections of the urban (and 
rural) population and similar elements look upon defence against Kolchak 
and Denikin with an infinitely criminal and infinitely brazen attitude of 
indifference which tends to pass into sabotage Lists of such groups must be 
drawn up (or they must be compelled themselves to form groups in which 
each answers for everybody), and not only put them to work digging 
trenches, as is sometimes practised, but assign to them the most diverse 
and comprehensive duties in material aid of the Red Army. 

The fields of the Red Armymen will be better cultivated, the supply of 
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food, tobacco and other necessities to the Red Armymen will be placed on 
a better footing, the danger to the lives of thousands upon thousands 
of workers and peasants resulting even from one conspiracy, etc, 
will be considerably less if we employ this method more widely, more 
comprehensively and more «kilfully 


“WORK IN A REVOLUTIONARY STYLE'’ 

Summing up what was said above, we arrive at a simple conclusion 
what is demanded of all Communists, of all class-ronscious workers and 
peasants, of everyone who docs not want to see Kolchak and Denikin win, 
IS an immediate and, in the course of the next few months, an extraordinary 
accession of energy, what is needed is “work in a revolutionary st\lc ” 

If the starving, exhausted and worn-out Moscow railwajmen, both skilled 
and unskilled, could for the sake of victory over Kolchak, and until victory 
over him is complete, inaugurate “Communist subbotniks,” work without 
pay for several hours a week and moreover develop an unprecedented 
productivity of labour, exceeding the usual productivity of labour many 
times over, this only goes to show that much, very much still can be done 
And we must do it 
Then we shall win 
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LETTER TO THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE VICTORY OVER KOLCHAK 


( omradcs, the Red ttoops have libelated the entire Urals from Kolchak 
and have begun the hbeiation of Siberia The workers and peasants of 
the Urals and Siberia are enthusiastically welcoming the Soviet power, for 
It IS sweeping away with an non besom all the landlord and capitalist 
scum who ground down the people with exactions, humiliations, floggiijgs 
and the restoration of tsarist oppression 

Oui general delight, our )ov at the liberation of the Uials and the entry 
of the Red troops into Sibeii i should not be allowed to lull us into a sense 
of security The enemy is still far from being destroyed He has not even 
been definitely broken 

Every effort must be made to drive Kolchak and the Japanese and the 
other alien marauders out of Siberia, and an even greater effort is needed to 
dcstioy the enemy and to prevent him from starting his marauding activ¬ 
ities all over again 
How IS that to be donc^ 

The harrowing experience of the U als and Siberia, as well as the expe¬ 
rience of all countries which have been through the torments of the four 
years of impeualist war must not be without its lessons for us 

Here are the five chief lessons which all workers and peasants, all work- 
mg people, must draw from this experience so as to insure ourselves against 
a repetition of the calamities of Kolchakism 

First lesson In order to defend the power of the workers and peasants 
from the maiauders, that is, from the landlords and capitalists, we need a 
powerful Red Army We have proved in actual deeds that we can create 
It, that we have learned to direct it and to vanquish the capitalists not¬ 
withstanding the lavish assistance in the way of arms and equipment they 
are receiving from the richest countries in the world The Bolsheviks have 
proved that m practice All workers and peasants—if they are enlightened— 
must place their faith in them, not on the strength of their wokI (for to 
believe a man on the strength of his word is foolish), but on the strength of 
the experience of millions upon millions of people in the Urals and Siberia, 
The problem of combining the arming of the workers and peasants with a 
command of ex-officers, who for the most part sympathize with the land- 
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lords and capitalists, is a most difficult one It can be solved only given 
splendid organizing ability, strict and enlightened discipline, and the 
confidence of the broad masses in the leading stratum, the woikers’ com¬ 
missars This most difficult problem the Bolsheviks have sol\cc! cases of 
treachery on the part of ex-officers are very numerous, nevertheless the 
Red Aimy is not only in our hands, but has learned to defeat the generals 
of the tsar and the generals of Britain, France and America 

Consequent!), everyone who seriously wishes to rid himself of Kcjlehak- 
ism must devote all his energies, means and ability without reservation 
to the task of building up and strengthening the Red Army Obey all the 
laws on the Red Army and all orders conscientiously and scrupulously, 
support discipline in it in ever) way, and help the Red Army, each to the 
best of his ability—such is the prime, fundamental and puncipal duly of 
every enlightened worker and peasant who does not want Kolchakism 

Fear unruly partisanism, the arbitrary action of isolated detachments, 
disobedience towards the central authoiities like the plague, for that 
leads to disaster And the Urals, Siberia and the Ukraine ba\e demonstrat¬ 
ed that 

He who docs not unreservedly and selflessly assist the Red Army, or 
support order and discipline in it with all his might is a traitor and treason- 
monger, a supportei of Kolchakism, who should be exterminated without 
compunction. 

With a strong Red Army wc shall be invincible Without a stiong 
Red Army wc shall inevitably fall victim to Kolchak, IXnikin and 
Yudenich 

Second lesson The Red Army cannot be stiong without large govetnment 
stocks of gram, for without them it is impossible to move an army freely 
or to tiain it properly Without them wc cannot feed the workers uho arc 
producing for the army 

Every enlightened workei and peasant must knou and undeistand that 
the chief reason now for the insufficiently swift and stable successes of 
our Red Aimy is precisely a shortage of government stocks of grain He 
V/ho does not surtender his surpluses of grain to the government is helping 
Kolchak, he IS a traitor and betraver of the workers and peasants and is 
lesponsible for the unnecessary death and suffering of tens of thousands 
of workers and peasants in the Red Armv 

Rogues and profiteers and utterly ignorant peasants argue in this way 
Better sell my gram for a free price, I will get far more for it that way than 
the fixed price paid by the government. 

But the whole point is that free sale promotes profiteering, a few get 
rich, only the wealthy are sated, while the working masses go hungry 
We saw that for a fact in the richest grain-bearing districts of Siberia and 
the Uktaine 

Under the free sale of gram capital triumphs, uhilc labour stat^es and 

suffers. 
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Under the free sale of grain the price rises to thousands of rubles per 
pood, money loses its value, a handful of profiteers benefit while the 
people grow poorer 

Under the free sale gram the government granaries are empty, the 
army is powerless, industry dies, and the victory of Kolchak and Denikin 
IS inevitable 

Only the rich, only the worst enemies of the workers’ and peasants’ 
government are deliberately in favour of the free sale of giain Those who 
out of Ignorance are in favour of the free sale of grain should learn to un¬ 
derstand from the example of Siberia and the Ukraine why the free sale of 
gram spells victory for Kolchak and Demkin 

There are still unenlightened peasants who argue as follows Let the 
government first give me m exchange for my giain good wares at pre-wat 
prices, then I will give up my surplus grain, otherwise I will not And by 
this sort of argument too the rogues and supporters of the landlords often 
“hook” the unenlightened peasants on their line 

It should not be difficult to understand that the workers’ state which 
the capitalists thoroughly devastated by four years’ of a predatory war for 
the sake of Constantinople, and which the Kolchaks and Denikins then dev¬ 
astated again out of sheer malice with the help of the capitalists of the 
whole vorld, cannot at this moment supply the peasants with goods, 
for industry is at a standstill There is no food, no fuel, no industry 

Every sensible peasant will agree that the surplus giain must be given 
to the starving worker as a loan on condition of iccciving industrial 
products in return. 

That IS the way it is now All enlightened and sensible peasants, all 
except the rogues and piofiteers will agree that all surplus gjain without 
ejiccpkon must be turned over to the workers’ government as a loan, be¬ 
cause then the government will be able to restore industry and supply in¬ 
dustrial products to the peasants 

But will the peasants trust the workers’ government enough to loan 
their surplus gram to it^—we may be asked 

Our reply is Firstly, the government gives a bond for the loan in the 
shape of currency Secondly, all peasants know by experience that the 
woikers’ government, that is, the Soviet government, helps the working 
people and fights the landlords and capitalists That is why the Soviet 
government is called a workers’ and peasants’government Thirdly, the 
peasants have no other alternative either they trust the worker or they 
trust the capitalist, they give their confidence and a loan either to the 
workers’ government or to the capitalist government There is no other al¬ 
ternative either in Russia or in any country m the world The more 
enlightened the peasants become, the firmer they stand by the workers, 
and the more resolute is their decision to help the workers’ government m 
every way so as to make the return of the government of the landlords 
and capitalists impossible. 
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Thud lesson If Kolchak and Denikin aie to be utterly destroyed the 
strictest revolutionary order must be maintained, the laws and instruc¬ 
tions of the Soviet government must be sacredly observed, and it must be 
seen to it that they are obeyed by all 

Kolchak’s victories in Siberia and the Urals have been a clear example 
to all of us that the least disorder, the slightest infraction of the laws of the 
Soviet government, the slightest laxity or falling oft of zeal at 
once serves to strengthen the landlords and capitalists and makes for 
their victorv For the landlords and capitalists have not been destroyed 
and do not consider themselves vanquished, every intelligent worker and 
peasant sees, knows and realizes that they have only been beaten and have 
gone into hiding, are lying low,oftcn disguising thcmse]\cs undei a“Soviet” 
“protective” colouring AIany landlords have vormed their way into state 
farms, and capitalists into various ‘‘chief administrations” and “centres,” 
acting the part of Soviet ofHcials, they aie watching every step of the Soviet 
government for it to make a mist^ake or show weakness, so as to over¬ 
throw It, to help the Czechoslovaks today and Denikin to-moirow 

Everything must be done to track down these bandits, these landlords 
and capitalists who are lying low, and to ferret them out, vo maitei what 
qittbe they take^ to expose them and punish them ruthlessly, for they 
are most malignant foes of the working people, skilful, shrewd and 
experienced, who are patiently waiting foi a convenient moment to 
set a conspiracy going, they are saboteurs, who stop at no crime to injure 
the Soviet regime We must be merciless towards these enemies of the 
working people, towards the landlords, capitalists, saboteurs and Whites 
And in order to catch them we must be skilful, cautious and enlightened, 
w^e must be most attentive and watch out for the least disorder, foi the 
slightest deviation from the conscientious observance of the laws of the 
Soviet government The landlords and capitalists are strong not only 
because of their knowledge and experience and the assistance they get 
from the richest countries in the world, but also because of the force of 
habit and the ignorance of the broad masses, who want to live in the 
“good old way” and do not realize how essential it is that the laws of the 
Soviet government be strictly and conscientiously observed 

The least lawlessness, the least infraction of Soviet order is a loophole^ 
of which the foes of the working people take immediate advantage, a 
starting point for Kolchak and Denikin victories. It would be criminal 
to forget that the Kolchak affair began with a slight incautiousness towards 
the Czechoslovaks, with a slight insubordination on the part of certain 
regiments 

Fourth lesson It is not only criminal to forget that the Kolchak affair 
began with trifles, it must also not be forgotten that the Mensheviks and 
S -R ’s (“Socialist-Revolutionaries”) assisted its buth and directly sup¬ 
ported it It IS time to judge political parties not by their words, but 
by their deeds. 
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The Mensheviks and SocjaJjst-Revolutionaries call themselves Social¬ 
ists, but they are actually ahettots of the Whites^ abettors of the landlords 
and capitalists This uas ptoved not only by isolated facts, but by two 
big periods in the history of the Russian revolution 1) the Kerensky period, 
and 2) the Kolchak petiod Both times the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries while professing to be ‘‘Socialists” and “democrats,” 
actually played the role of abettors of the Whitegiiards Are we then going 
to be so foolish as to believe them now that they are proposing again to 
permit them to “have a tiy,” and call that permission a “united Socialist 
(or democratic) front”^ After the Kolchak affair, can there still be peasants, 
except for few isolated individuals, who do not realire that a “united 
fiont” with the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries means union 
With abettors of Kolchak^ 

It will be objected that the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
have seen their mistake and renounced all alliance with the bourgeoisie 
But that is not true In the first place, the Right Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries have not even renounced such an alliance, and there is no 
definite line of demarcation fiom these “Rights.” There is no such line owing 
to the fault of the “Left” Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
for while verbally “condemning” their “Rights,” even the best of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, in spite of all they say, are actual¬ 
ly impoteyit compared with them Secondly, what even the best of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries advocate are actually Kolchak 
ideas, ideas which assist the bourgeoisie and Kolchak and Denikin and 
help to mask their vile and bloody capitalist deeds These ideas are 
a people's government, universal, equal and direct suffrage, a Constituent 
Assembly, freedom of the press, and the like All over the world we sec 
capitalist republics which precisely by this lie of “democracy” justify capi¬ 
talist rule and wars for the enslavement of colonies In our own country we 
see that Kolchak, Denikin, Yudemch and any other general readily make 
such “democratic ’ promises Can we trust a man who on the strength of 
verbal promises helps a known bandit^ The Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, all without exception, help known bandits, the world impe¬ 
rialists, masking their power, /Aetr campaign against Russia, their tuhj 
and then policy with pseudo-demociaticslogans All the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries offer us an “alliance” on condition that we make 
concessions to the capitalists and their leaders, Kolchak and Denikin as, 
for example, that we “renounce terror” (when against us is being applied 
the terror of the billionaires of the whole Entente, of the whole alliance of 
the richest countries, which are engineering plots in Russia), or that we open 
the road to freedom of ti.ade in grain, and so on What these “conditions” 
of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries boil down to is this; we, 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, are wavering towards the 
capitalists, yet we want a “united front” with the Bolsheviks, whom the 
capitalists are fighting, taking advantage of every concession! No, Mes- 
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sieurs the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, don’t look for people 
capable of believing you in Russia any more In Russia the enlightened 
workers and peasants now realize that the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries are abettors of the Whitcguards, some wittingly and mali¬ 
ciously, others unwittingly and because they persist in their old mistakes, 
but they arc all abettors of the Whitcguards nevertheless 

Fifth lesson If Kolchak and his ilk arc to be destroyed and not allowed 
to raise their heads again, all peasants must unhesitatingly cast their 
choice in favour of the workers ’ state Some people (especially theMenshe- 
viks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries—all of them, even the “Lefts” 
among them) are trying to scare the peasants with the bogey of the “dicta¬ 
torship of one party,^^ the party of Bolsheviks, Communists 

The peasants have learned from the case of Kolchak not to be terrified 
by this bogev 

Either the dictatorship {i e , the iron rule) of the landlords and capi¬ 
talists, ot the dictatorship of the working class. 

There is no middle course The scions of the aristocracy, the wretched 
intellectuals and the small masters, badly educated on bad books, dream 
of a middle course There is no middle course anywhere in the world, 
and cannot be Either the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie (masked by ornate 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik phrasemongering about a people*s 
government, a constituent assembly, liberties, and the like), or the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletaiiat He who has not learned this from the whole 
history of the nineteenth century is a hopeless idiot And we in Russia 
have all seen how the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries dreamed 
of a middle course under Kerensky and under Kolchak 

To whom were these dreams of service^ Whom did they assist^ Kolchak 
and Dcmkin Those who dream of a middle course are abettois of Kol¬ 
chak. 

In the Urals and Siberia the workers and peasants had the opportunity 
to compare the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie with the dictatorship of 
the working class The dictatorship of the working class is being carried 
out by the Bolshevik Party, the Party which as far back as 1905 and 
eailier merged with the entire revolutionary proletariat 

Dictatorship of the working class means that the workers’ state will 
unhesitatingly suppress the landlords and capitalists and the renegades 
and traitors who help these exploiters, and will vanquish them 

The workers* state is an implacable enemy of the landlord and capi¬ 
talist, of the profiteer and swindler, an enemy of private ownership of 
land and capital, an enemy of the power of money 

The workers’ state is the only loyal friend and coadjutor of the work¬ 
ing people and the peasantry No wavering towards capital, an alliance 
of the wotking people to fight it, tvorkers^ and 'peasants* rule, Soviet 
rule —that is what the “dictatorship of the working class’’ means 
in practice 
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The Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries want to scare the 
peasants with these words They won’t succeed After Kolchak, the workers 
and peasants even in the deepest backwoods realise that these words mean 
precisely that without which there can he no salvation jiom Kolchak 

Down with the waverers, with the spineless ones, who are erring in the 
direction of helping capital and have been captivated by the slogans and 
promises of capital I An implacable struggle against capital, and an 
alliance of the working people, an alliance of the peasants and the working 
class—that is the last and most important lesson of the Kolchak affair. 


WiUtcn Augvist 24, 1919 

Printed in Prm'dfi No 190, 
August 28, 1919 



THE WORKERS’ STATE AND PARTY WEEK 


Party Week,—m Moscow,—falls at a difficult tin efor the Soviet power, 
Denikinas successes have given rise to a ficnzied increase of plotting on the 
part of the landlords, capitalists and their friends, and increased efforts 
on the part of the bourgeoisie to sow panic and undermine the strength of 
the Soviet regime by every means in their power The vacillating, wavering, 
unenlightened petty bourgeois, and with them the intelligentsia, the 
Socialisr-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, have, as might have been 
expected, become more wobbly than ever and were the first to allow 
themselves to be intimidated by the capitalists 

But I consider that the fact that Party Week in AIoscow falls at such a 
difficult time is rather an advantage to us, for it is much better for the cause 
Wc do not need Party Week for show purposes Fictitious Party members 
are no good to us even as a gift Our Party, the Party of the revolutionary 
working class, is the only government party in the world which is concerned 
not in increasing its membership but in improving its quality, and in 
purging Itself of “self-seekers ” We have repeatedly carried out re-registra- 
tion of Party members in order to get rid of these “self-seekers” and to leave 
in the Party only politically enlightened elements wko are sincerely devot¬ 
ed to G^mmunism Wc have further taken advantage of the mobilizations 
for the front and the subbotniks to purge the Party of those who are onlv 
“out for” the benefits accruing to membership of a government party and 
are averse to bearing the burden of self-sacrificing work on behalf of 
Communism 

And at this juncture, when energetic mobilization for the front is m 
progress, Party Week is a good thing because it offers no temptation to the 
self-seekers We extend a broad invitation into the Party only to the rank- 
and-file workers and to the poor peasants, to the labouring peas¬ 
ants, hut not to the peasant profiteers We do not promise and do not 
offer these rank-and-file members any advantages from joining the 
Party On the contrary, just now harder and more dangerous work than 
usual falls to the lot of Party members All the better Only sincere 
supporters of Communism, only persons who are conscientiously devot¬ 
ed to the workers* state, only honest working people, only genuine 
representatives of the masses who were oppressed under capitalism 
will join the Party And it is only such members that we need in the Party 
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We need new Party members not for advertisement purposes but for 
serious work. These are the people we invite into the Party, To the working 
people we throw its doors wide open 

The Soviet power is the power of the working people fighting for the 
complete overthrow of the yoke of capital The first to rise up for this fight 
was the working class of the towns and the factory centres It won its 
fiirst victory and conquered state power 

It IS winmng the support of the majority of the peasants For it is only 
the peasant huckster, the peasant piofi.teei, and not the labouring peasant 
that IS drawn to the side of capital, to the side of the bourgeoisie 

It IS the most advanced, the most politically enlightened woikers, the 
workers of Petrograd, that have been giving most of their strength to the 
administration of Russia But we know that among the rank-and- 
file workers and peasants there aic ever so many people demoted to the in¬ 
terests of the working masses and fit for the work of leadership Among them 
there are very man> with a talent foi organiiiation and administration 
to whom capitalism gave no opportunity and whom we are helping and 
must help in every way to come to the fore and take up the work ot 
building Socialism To disco\cr these new, iiiodest and unperceivcd talents 
is no easy matter It is no easy mattet to enlist in the work of state rank- 
and-file woikers and peasants who for centuries had been downtrodden 
and intimidated by the landlords and capitalists 

But although it is not easy it must be done, and it has to be done, so 
as to draw more deeply on the woiking class and tlie labouring peasantry 
for new forces 

G^mrades, non-party workers and labouring peasants, join the Partjl 
We promise you no advantages from doing so, it is hard work, the work of 
state-building, wc aie calling you to If you are sincere supporters of 
Communism, set about this work boldly, do not fear its novelty and the 
difficulty It entails, do not be put off by the old prejudice that only those 
who have received formal training are capable of this worl 

That IS not true The work of building Socialism can and must be di¬ 
rected by rank-and-file workers and labouring peasants in ever growing 
numbers 

The mass of the wwking people are with us That is where out strength 
lies That is the source of the invincibility of world Communism More new^ 
workers from among the masses for the ranks of the Party for the purpose 
of taking an independent part in building the new life—that is out method 
of combating all difficulties, that is our path to victory. 

October 11, 1919 


Pravda No 228, 
October 12, 1919 



ro THE RED ARMYMEN 


Gjmtades, Red Armymciil The tsai ist general^—Yu Icnkfi in the north 
and Demkin in the south—are once again making an effort to \anquibii 
the Soviet government and restore the power ot the tsai, the 1 indlords and 
the capitalists 

We know how a similar attempt by Kolchak ended He did not 
succeed in deceiving the workers of the Urals and the peasants of SiVicria 
tor long Having seen through the deception and having suffered endless 
violence, floggings and robbery at the hands of the oflieers, the offspring 
of the landlords and capitalists, the workers of the Urals and the peasants 
of Siberia helped our Red Army to defeat Kolchak The Orenburg Cossacks 
came straight over to the side of the Soviet government 

That IS whv we are firmly confident in victory over Yudenich and 
Demkin They will not succeed in restoring the power of the tsar and 
the landlords That will never bel The peasants are already rising in 
Denikin’s rear The flames of revolt against Demkin are burning brightly 
in the Caucasus The Kuban Cossacks arc grumbling and stirring to action, 
dissatisfied with Denikin’s violence and robbery on behalf of the landlords 
and the English 

Let us then be firm, comrades Red Armymen! The workers and peasants 
are rallying ever more solidly, consciously and resolutely to the side 
of the Soviet government. 

Forward, comrades Red Armymen, to the fight for the workers’ and 
peasants’ government, against the landlords and the tsarist generals» 
Victory will be ours! 

N Lenin 


October 19, 1919 

Kiasnoarmeyeiz (^Red Aimyman) No 10-15, 
October, 1919 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICS IN THE ERA OF THE 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


I had intended inconnection w ith tl.e second anmversar) ofthe Soviet 
power to write a small pamphlet dealing with the subject indicated in 
the title But owing to the rush of everyday work I have been unable so 
far to get beyond the preliminary prepatations for certain of the sections 
I have therefore decided to try the experiment of a brief, summari7cd ex¬ 
position of what, m my opinion, are the chief thoughts on the subject 
A summarized exposition, of course, possesses many disadvantages and 
shortcomings But perhaps for a short article in a lournal a modest aim 
will nevertheless prove achievable, namely, to pies^nt a statement of the 
problem and the groundwotk for its discussion b) the Communists in the 
vaiious countries 

I 

Theoretically, there can be no doubt that between capitalism and Com¬ 
munism there lies a definite ttansition period The latter cannot but com¬ 
bine the features and properties of both these systems of social enterprise 
This transition period cannot but be a period of struggle between moribund 
capitalism and nascent Communism—in other words, between capitalism 
which has been defeated but not vet destroyed and Communism which has 
been born but which is still very feeble 

The necessity for a whole historical era distinguished by these features 
of a transition period should be obvious not only to a Marxist, but to every 
educated person who is m any degree acquainted wMth the theory of de¬ 
velopment Yet all the talk on the subject of the transition to Socialism 
which we hear from present-day representatives of petty-bourgeois democ¬ 
racy (and such, in spite of then spurious Socialist label, are all the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Second International, including such individuals as 
MacDonald, Jean Longuet, Kautsky and Friedtich Adler) is marked by 
complete obliviousness to this obvious truth Petty-bourgeois democrats 
are distinguished by an aversion to the class struggle, by the hope ot 
getting along without the class struggle, by then endeavour to smooth 
over and reconcile, and to take the edge off sharp corners Such democrats 
therefore either avoid recogmying the necessity for a whole historical 
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period of transition from capitalism to Communism or regard it as their 
duty to concoct plans for reconciling the two contending forces, instead 
of leading the struggle of one of these forces against the other, 

II 

In Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat must inevitably differ m 
certain particulars from that in the advanced countries, owing to the very 
great backwardness and petty-bourgeois character of our country But 
the basic forces—and the basic forms of social economy—are the same in 
Russia as in any capitalist country, so that these peculiarities can apply 
to only what is not most important 

These basic forms of social economy are capitalism, petty commodity 
production and Communism The basic forces are the bourgeoisie, the petty 
bourgeoisie (particularly the peasantry) and the proletariat. 

The economic system of Russia in the era of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat represents a struggle of the first steps of labour communistically 
united—within the bounds of a single vast state—against petty commodity 
production and capitalism, which has been preserved and is also reviving 
on the basis of petty commodity production 

In Russia, labour is united communistically for the reason that, 
firstly, private ownership in the means of production has been abolished, 
and, secondly, the proletarian state power is organizing large-scale pro¬ 
duction on state-owned land and in state-owned enterprises on a national 
scale, is distributing labour power among the various branches of produc¬ 
tion and the various enterprises, and is distributing to the toilers large 
quantities of articles of consumption belonging to the state. 

We say “the first steps” of Communism in Russia (so spoken of also in 
the program of our Party adopted in March 1919), because all these condi¬ 
tions have been only partially achieved in our country,or, to put it otherwise, 
the achievement of these conditions is only in its early stages We accom¬ 
plished instantly, at one revolutionary blow, all that can be instantly ac¬ 
complished in general* for instance, on the first day of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, October 26 [November 8], 1917, private property in land 
was abolished without compensation to the large owners, the large land- 
owners were expropriated Within the space of a few months practically all 
the large capitalists,owners of mills and factories, joint-stock companies, 
banks, railways, and so forth,were also expropriated without compensation, 
The state organization of large-scale production in industry and the tran¬ 
sition from “workers* control” to “workers* administration” of factories, 
mills and railways—that, in the main, has already been accomplished, 
but in relation to agriculture it had only just begun (“state farms,” i c , 
large farms organized by the workers* state on state-owned land) Simi¬ 
larly, we have only just begun the organizationof various forms of co-opei- 
ative societies of small husbandmen as a transition from petty commodity 
34-796 
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agriculture to O^mmunist agriculture * The same must be said of the 
state organization of the distribution of products in place of private trade, 
i e , the state collection and state delivery of grain to the cities and of 
industrial products to the countrybide. Available statistical data on 
this question will be given below 

Peasant farming continues to be petty commodity production, Flere 
ue have an extremely broad and profoundly and firmly rooted basis for 
capitalism On this basis capitalism has been preserved and is again reviv¬ 
ing, locked in a bitter struggle with Communism The forms of this strug¬ 
gle are bag-trading and profiteering, as against the state collection of grain 
(and other produc^^) and the state distribution of products in general. 

in 

We shall cite concrete data in iJiustration of these abstract theoretical 
piopositions 

According to the figures of Komprod (the People’s Commissariat of 
Food), state collections of gram in Russia between August 1, 1917, and 
August 1, 1918, amounted to about 30,000,000 poods and in the following 
year to about 110,000,000 poods During the first three months of the 
next collection campaign (1919-20) the total coPcctions wiU presumably 
attain to about 45,000,000 poods, as against 37,000,000 poods for the same 
months (August-October) m 1918 

These figures obviously speak of a slow but steady improvement in the 
state of aftairs from the point of view of the victory of Communism over 
capitalism. This improvement is being achieved in spite of the incredible 
difficulties of the civil war which is being organized by Russian and foreign 
capitalists, harnessing all the forces of the strongest powers in the world 

Therefore, in spite of the lies and slanders of the bourgeoisie of all coun¬ 
tries and of their confessed and unconfessed henchmen (the ‘‘Socialists” of 
the Second International), one thing remains beyond dispute, viz , that 
from the point of view of the basic economic problems, the victory of 
Communism ovei capitalism is assured for our dictatorship of the proletari¬ 
at All over the world the bourgeoisie is raging and fuming against Bol¬ 
shevism and IS organizing military expeditions, plots, etc , against the 
Bolsheviks )ust because it fully realizes that our success m reconstructing 
our social economy is inevitable, that is, provided we are not crushed by 
militarv force And they are not managing to crush us in this way 

The extent of our success over capitalism in the short time we have 
had at our disposal, and amidst the incredible difficulties under which 

* The number of state farms and agricultural communes m Soviet Russia 
amounts to approximately 3,536 and 1,961 respectively, and the number of “agri¬ 
cultural artels'* to 3,696 Our Central Statistical Board is at present making 
an exact census of all state farms and communes The results will begin to become 
available in November 1919. 
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we have been obliged to function, wjll be seen from the following sum¬ 
marized figures. The Central Statistical Board has just prepared statis¬ 
tics for the press regarding the production and consumption of grain, not, 
it IS true, for the whole of Soviet Russia, but fjr twenty-six ot her 
provinces 

The results are as follows 


Provinces of 

Soviet Russia 

Population, in 

Millions 

Production of grain 

1 (excluding seed 
and fodder), in 
millions of poods 

Orain delivered, 
in millions 
of poods 
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Urban 4 4 

— 

20 9 

20 G 

41 5 

9 5 


Rurrl 28 G 

625 4 

' 

— 

481 8 

16 9 

Consuming 



1 




provinces 

Urban 6 9 


20 0 

20 0 

: 40 0 

6 8 


Rural 13 8 

114 0 

12 1 

27 8 

151 4 

11 0 

Total — {2Q pjorince^) — 52 7 

789 4 

63 0 

68 4 

714 7 

15 6 


Thus, approximately half the amount of gcam supplied to the cities is 
provided by the Commissariat of Food and the other half by the piofiteers 
This same proportion is revealed bv a careful investigation, made in 
1918, of the food consumed by city workers In this connection it 
should be borne in mind that for bread supplied by the state the worker 
pays one~n\nlh of what he pays the profited The profiteering price for 
biead is ten times gicater than the state price That is what is revealed by 
a careful investigation of workers’ budgets. 

IV 

If one carefully reflects on the figures quoted, one finds that they 
present an exact picture of the fundamental features of present-day 
economy in Russia 

The tollers have been emancipated from the age-old oppressors and 
exploiters, the landlords and the capitalists This step in the direction 
of real ficcdom and real equality, a step which for its extent, its size, its 
rapidity, is without parallel in the world, is ignored by the followers of 
the bourgeoisie (including the petty-bourgeois democrats), who talk 
of freedom and equality, meaning parliamentary bourgeois democracy, 
which they falsely declare to be ‘‘democracy” in general, or “pure de 
mocracy” (Kautsky), 
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But the toilers are concerned only with real equality and with real 
freedom (freedom from the landlords and the capitalists), and that is why 
they stand so firmly for Soviet power 

In this peasant country it was the peasants as a whole who 
were the first to gain, who gained the most and gained immediately 
from the dictatorship of the proletariat The peasant in Russia 
starved under the landloids and the capitalists Throughout the 
long centuiies of our history, the peasant has never yet had the op- 
poitumty of worhing for himself he starved, while surrendering hundreds 
of millions of poods of gram to the capitalists, for the cities and for foreign 
delivery It was under the dictatoiship of the proletariat that the peasant 
for the first time worked for himself and fed better than the cihf dweller 
The peasant has seen real freedom for the first time—freedom to eat his 
bread, freedom irom starvation In the distribution of the land, as we 
know, equality has been established to a maximum degree in the vast 
majority of cases the peasants are dividing the land according to the num¬ 
ber of “mouths 

Socialism means the abolition of classes 

In Older to abolish classes one must, firstly, overthiow the landlords and 
capitalists That pait of our task has been accomplished, but it is only 
a part, and moreover, the most difiicult part In order to abolish class¬ 
es one must, secondly, abolish the difference between workingman and 
peasant, one rnust ?nake them all wotUr^ This cannot be done all at 
once This task is incomparably moic difficult and will of necessity be 
a protracted one Thjs task cannot be accomplished by overthrowing a class 
It can be solved only by the organizational reconstruction of the whole 
social economy, by a transition from individual, disunited, petty commod¬ 
ity production to large-scale social enterprise This transition must 
of necessity be extremely protracted This transition may only be de¬ 
layed and complicated by hasty and incautious administrative legisla¬ 
tion The tiansition can be accelerated only by affording such assist¬ 
ance to the peasant as uill enable him to improve his whole technique of 
agriculture immeasurably, to reform it radically 

In order to solve the second and most difficult part of the problem, the 
proletariat, after having defeated the bourgeoisie, must unswervingly 
conduct us policy towards the peasantry along the following fundamental 
lines the proletariat must separate, demarcate the peasant toiler from the 
peasant owner, the peasant worker from the peasant huckster, the peasant 
who labours from the peasant who profiteers 

In this demarcation lies the whole essence of Socialism, 

And It is not surprising that the Socialists in word but petty-bourgeois 
democrats in deed (the Martovs, the Chernovs, the Kautskys, and so on) 
do not understand this essence of Socialism 


7 e , the number of individuals belonging to each peasant household —Ed 
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The demarcation we here refer to is extremely difficult, for m actual 
life all the features of the “peasant,” however different they may be, how¬ 
ever contradictory they may be, are fused into one whole Nevertheless, 
demarcation is possible, not only is it possible, but it inevitably follows 
from the conditions of peasant economy and peasant life. The toiling 
peasant has for ages been oppressed by the landlords, the capitalists, 
the hucksters and the profiteers and by their state, including even the most 
democratic bourgeois republics Throughout the ages the toiling peasant 
has cherished hatred and enmity towards the oppressors and the exploit¬ 
ers, and this “education,” engendered by the conditions of life, compel the 
peasant to seek for an alliance with the workers against the capitalist and 
against the profiteer and trader Yet at the same time, economic condi* 
tions, the conditions of commodity production, inevitably turn the peasant 
(not always, but in the vast majority of cases) into a huckster and profiteer 

The statistics quoted above reveal a striking difference between the 
peasant toiler and the peasant profiteer That peasant who during 1918-19 
delivered to the hungry workers of the cities 40,000,000 poods of grain at 
fixed state prices, who delivered this gram to the state organs m spite of 
all the shortcomings of the latter, shortcomings which are fully realized 
by the workers’ government, but which are unavoidable m the first peri¬ 
od of the transition to Socialism, that peasant is a toiling peasant, a 
comrade on an equal footing with the Socialist worker, his faithful ally, 
his own brother in the fight against the yoke of capital. Whereas that 
peasant who clandestinely sold 40,000,000 poods of grain at ten times the 
state price, taking advantage of the need and hunger of the city worker, 
deceiving the state, everywhere increasing and creating deceit, robbery 
and fraud—that peasant is a profiteer, the ally of the capitalist, the class 
enemy of the worker an exploiter For whoever possesses a surplus of 
gram gathered from land belonging to the whole state with the help of im¬ 
plements in which in one way or another is embodied the labour not only 
of the peasant but also of the worker and so on, whoever possesses a surplus 
of gram and profiteers in that gram is an exploiter of the hungry worker. 

You are violators of freedom, equality and democracy—they shout at us 
on all hands, pointing to the inequality of the worker and the peasant under 
our constitution, to the dispersal of theConstituent Assembly, to the forci¬ 
ble confiscation of surplus gram, and so forth We reply Never in the 
world has there been a state which has done so much to remove the actual 
inequality, the actual lack of freedom from which the tolling peasanf has 
suffered for centuries But we shall never recognize equality with the peasant 
profiteer, just as we do not recognize “equality” between the exploiter 
^nd the exploited, between the full and the hungry, and the “freedom” of the 
former to rob the latter And those educated people who refuse to recog¬ 
nize this difference we shall treat as Whiteguards, even though they 
may call themselves democrats. Socialists, internationalists, Kautskys, 
Chernovs and Martovs 
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V 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictatorship of the prole* 
tatiat has done all it could to abolish classes. But classes cannot be abol¬ 
ished all at once. 

And classes rtmain and will remmn in the era of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat When classes disappear the dictatorship will become unneces¬ 
sary, Without the dictatorship of the proletariat they will not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
every class has undergone a change, and the relations between the classes 
have also changed The class straggle does not disappear under the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, it merely assumes different forms 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed class, a class deprived 
of all owner^^hip in th^. means of production,it was the only class which stood 
directly and completely opposed to tne b^AUgcoisic, and therefore it alone 
was capable of being rcvolutionaiv to the very t nd Having overthrown the 
bourgeoisie and conquered political power, the proletariat has become the 
ruling class, it holds the power of the state, it has the disposslof the means of 
production, which have now become social, it leads the wavering and inter¬ 
mediary elements and classes, it crushes the growing energy of resistance 
of the exploiters All these 2 itQspec'>lic tasks of the class struggle, tasks which 
the proletariat formerly did not set itself, and could not have set itself 

The class of exploiters, the landlords and capitalists, has not disap¬ 
peared under the dictatorship of the proletariat, and it cannot disappear 
all at once The exploiters have been smashed, but not destroyed They 
still have an international base in the form of international capital, a 
branch of which they represent They still retain a part of the means of 
production, they still have monev, they still have vast social connections. 
Just because thev have been defeated, their energy of resistance has 
increased a hundred and thousandfold The “art” of state, military 
and economic administration gives them a superiority, and a very great 
superiority, so that their importance is incomparably greater than their 
numerical strength among the population would warrant The class strug¬ 
gle waged by the overthrown exploiters against the triumphant vanguard 
of the exploited, ? e , against the proletariat, has become incomparably 
more bitter And it cannot be othciwise in the case of a revolution, if this 
conception is not replaced (as it is by all the heroes of the Second Inter¬ 
national) by reformist illusions 

Finally, the peasantry, like the petty bourgeoisie in general, occupies 
a halfway, intermediary position eien under the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat on the one hand, it consists of a fairly large (and in backward 
Russia vast) mass of toilers united by the common aim of the toilers to 
emancipate themselves from the landlord and the capitalist, on the other 
hand, it consists of disunited small masters, property owners and traders 
Such an economic position inevitably causes vacillations between the 
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proletariat and the bourgeoisie. And m view of the acute form which the 
struggle between these latter has assumed, in view of the incredibly severe 
break-up of all social relations, and in view of the great attachment of 
the peasants and the petty bourgeoisie generally to the old, the routine 
and the unchangeable, it is only natural that we should inevitably find 
them swinging from one side to the other, that we should find them 
wavering, changeable, uncertain, and so on. 

The task of the proletariat in relation to this class—or u ilirsc social 
elements—is to lead it and to strive to establish its influc iC' o’ er it The 
proletariat must lead the vacillating and unstable 

If wc compare all the basic forces and classes and their interrelations, 
as modified by the dictatorship of the proletariat, we sluil^ lealize how 
unutterably nonsensical and theoretically <?tnpid is the con mon pett)- 
bourgeois idea, shared by all representatives of tl\e Second International, 
that the transition to Socialism is possible “by means of democracy” in gen 
eral The fundamental source of this ctror lies in the prejudice inherited 
from the bourgeoisie as to the absolute, classless meaning of “democracy.” 
As a matter of fact, democracy itself passes into an entiiely new phase un¬ 
der the dictatorship of the proletariat, while the class struggle is raised to 
a higher level and dominates over each and every form 

General talk about freedom, equalitv and democracy is in fart but a 
stereotyped repetition of conceptions which are only a cast from the rela¬ 
tions of commodity production To attempt to solve the concrete problems of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat by means of such general talk is to accept 
the theories and principles of the bourgeoisie all along the line From tne 
point of view of the proletariat, the question can be put only in the follow¬ 
ing way* freedom from the oppression of which class^ equality between 
which classes^ democracy based on private property, or on the struggle 
for the abolition of private propertv^—and so forth 

Long ago Engels in his Anti-Duhnng explained that the conception of 
equality IS a cast from the relations of commodity production and becomes 
transformed into a prejudice if equality is not understood to mean 
the abolition of classes This elementary truth regarding the distinc¬ 
tion between the bourgeois democratic and the Socialist conceptions 
of equality is constantly being forgotten But if it is not forgotten, it 
becomes obvious that by overthrowing the bourgeoisie the proletariat 
takes a decisive step towards the abolition of classes, and that in order to 
complete the process the proletariat must continue its class struggle, 
making use of the apparatus of state power and of all methods of combating, 
influencing and bringing pressure to bear on the overthrown bourgeoisie 
and the vacillating petty bourgeoisie. (To be continued)* 

October 30, 1919 

First published in the Cornmumat International No 6, 

November 7, 1919 

* The article was not completed —Ed 



THE FUEL CRISIS AND HOW TO END IT 

Circular Letter lo the Party Organizations 

Comrades, to our Party, as the organized vanguard of the proletariat, 
has fallen the duty of organizing the working class in its struggle and 
of leading its fight for the victory of the Soviet power of the workers 
and peasants Having triumphantly carried on that fight for two years. 
We now know what means we succeeded in overcoming the incredible 
difficulties caused by the impoverishment of the country as the result 
of four years of imperialist war and the resistance of all exploiters, Russian 
.and international 

Comrades, the chief soutce of our strength is the enlightenment and 
heroism of the workers, whom the labouting peasants could not and 
cannot but sympathize with and support The reason for our victories 
was the direct appeal of our Party and of the Soviet government to the 
working masses, pointing to every new difficulty and problem as it arose, 
Its ability to explain to the masses why it was necessary to devote all 
out energies fust to one, then to another aspect of Soviet work at anv 
given moment, its ability to louse the energy, heroism and enthusiasm 
of the masses and to concentrate our strained revolutionary efforts on 
the most important task of the hour 

Comrades, at this juncture the most important task of the hour is to 
end the fuel crisis We are finishing off Kolchak, we have vanquished 
Yudenich, we have begun a successful offensive against Denikin. Wc have 
considerably improved matters as regards the collection and stotage of 
grain But the fuel crisis threatens to disrupt all Soviet work workers 
and office employees are running away to escape cold and hunger, trains 
carrying grain are brought to a standstill, and real disaster is impending 
solely on account of the fuel shortage 

The fuel problem has become the central problem. The fuel crisis 
must be overcome at all costs, otherwise it will be impossible to solve 
the food problem, or the war problem, or the general economic problem 
And the fuel crisis can be overcome. For although we have lost 
the coal of the Donbas, and although we are not in a position rapidly 
to increase the output of coal in the Urals and Siberia, we still have 
plenty of forests and we can cut and bring out a sufficient quantity 
of wood. 
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The fuel crisis can be overcome The thing now is to concentrate our 
mam forces against (what is at present) our main enemy the fuel shortage 
We must arouse enthusiasm in the working masses and achie\e a revo¬ 
lutionary harnessing of energies for the swiftest possible procurement 
and delivery of the largest possible quantity of fuel of every kind—coal, 
shale, peat, etc , and in the first place wood, wood and wood 

The Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party is confident 
that all Party organi7ations and all Party members, who in the past 
two years have demonstrated their capacity and ability to solve problems 
no less and even more difficult in a revolutionary way, will solve this 
problem too 

The Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party proposes 
in particular the following measures to all Party organisations 

1 All Party organizations must henceforth make the fuel problem 
and measures to end the fjel crisis a permanent item on the agenda of 
Party meetings and especially meetings of Party committees What can 
still be done, what must be done to end the fuel crisis, how can the work 
be intensified, how can it be made more productive^—let these questions 
now occupy the attention of all Party organizations 

2 The same applies to all provincial executive committees, urban 
executive committees, district executive committees, rural district 
executive committees—in a word to all leading Soviet bodies Party 
people must assume the initiative in strengthening, coordinating and 
intensifying the work on a country-wide scale 

3 The widest possible propaganda must be carried on everywhere, 
especially in the countryside, to explain what the fuel problem means 
to the Soviet power In particular, local, parochial, narrow egoistical 
interests in the matter of fuel must be combated It must be explained 
that without self-sacrificing effort to meet the general need of the state 
It will be impossible to save the Soviet Republic or uphold the power 
of the peasants and workers, 

4. The most careful supervision must be exercised o\er the way the 
assignments of the Party and the instructions, demands and commissions 
of the Soviet government are carried out. New members of the Party who 
joined during the last Party Week should all be enlisted in the work 
of supervising how each and everyone is performing his duties 

5 Compulsory labour service for the whole population must be intro¬ 
duced, or certain age categories must be mobilized as quickly as possible 
and in the most imperative fashion for the work of procuring and carting 
coal and shale or cutting wood and carting it to the railway stations. 
Fix labour quotas and see that they are carried out at all costs Punish 
with ruthless severity those who despite repeated insistence, demands 
and orders are found to have shirked the work Anv lenience or weakness 
would be a crime toward the revolution. 
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We have raised discipline in the army. We must also raise labour 
discipline. 

6. Subbotniks must be arranged more frequently, energetically and 
systematically and better organized, and in the first place for fuel work 
Party members must set an example to all in labour discipline and energy 
Decisions of the Council of People *s Commissars, of the Council of Defence 
and of other central, as well as local Soviet bodies on the fuel question 
must be carried out conscientiously and scrupulously 

7 Local fuel bodies must be reinforced with the best of the Party 
workers For this purpose the distribution of forces should be icviscd 
and appropriate changes made. 

8 Comrades sent from the centie must be given the utmost assistance 
and the largest possible number of young forces must be trained—and 
practically trained at that—m organizing, arranging and running fuel 
work The local press must devote more attention to this work and must 
take pains to bring to the public attention examples of really fine work 
and wage an implacable campaign against backwardness, lack of zeal or 
lack of ability displayed by any particular district, department or insti¬ 
tution Our press must become an instrument for bringing the backward 
into line and for inculcating industry, labour discipline and organization 

9 The chief task of the food bodies must be to supply food and fodder 
for those engaged on fuel work Every assistance must be given them, their 
work must be intensified, and a check kept on the way it is carried out 

10 Indefatigable efforts must be made to secure that in every fuel 
body (as in every Soviet institution generally) everyone is held 
personally responsible for a definite, strictly and precisely defined 
job, or part of a job Committee discussion must be reduced to an abso¬ 
lute minimum and never be allowed to interfere with swiftness and firm¬ 
ness of decision or minimize the responsibility of each and every worker 

11 The clerical work connected with fuel matters must be particularly 
prompt and accurate The slightest tendency towards fed tape must 
be punished ruthlessly Reporting to the centre must be put on exemplary 
lines. 

12 All fuel work in general must be organized in military fashion, 
with the same energy, speed and strict discipline as is demanded in war 
Without that we shall never overcome the fuel shortage Without it we 
shall not escape from the fuel crisis. 

The Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party is confident 
that all comrades will bend every effort to carry out these instructions 
energetically and faithfully. 

The fuel shortage must be fought and overcome 1 

Pravda No 254, 

November 13, 1919 



SPEECH AT THE FIRST CONGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNES AND AGRICULTURAL ARTELS 

Deobmbeh 4, 1919 

Comrades, I am very glad to greet, on behalf of the government, your 
first congress of agiicultural communes and agricultural artels Of course, 
from all the activities of the Soviet government you know what tremen¬ 
dous significance we attach to the communes, artels and all organizations 
generally that aim at transforming and gradually assisting the transform¬ 
ation of small, individual peasant faiming into social, co-operative or 
artel farming You are aware that the Soviet government has long ago 
assigned a fund of one billion rubles to assist efforts of this kind The 
statutes on Socialist agraiian measures particularly stress the significance 
of communes, artels and all enterprises for the social cultivation of the 
land, and the Soviet government is exerting every effort in order that 
this law shall not remain a paper law, and that it shall really produce 
the benefits it is intended to produce The importance of enterprises 
of this kind is tremendous, because if the old, poverty-stricken peasant 
husbandry remained unchanged there could be no question of building 
up a stable Socialist society Only if we succeed in proving to the peasants 
in practice the advantages of common, collective, co-operative, artel 
cultivation of the soil, only if we succeed in helping the peasant by means 
of co-opeiative or artel farming, will the working class, which holds 
the state power, be really able to convince the peasant of the correctness 
of Its policy and to secure the real and durable following of the millions 
of peasants. It is therefore impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
every measure intended to encourage co-operative, artel forms of agri¬ 
culture. We have millions of individual farms in our country, scatteied 
and dispersed throughout remote rural districts It would be absolutely 
absurd to attempt to reshape these farms in any rapid way, by issuing 
an order or bringing pressure to bear from without. We fully realize 
that one can influence the millions of small peasant farms only gradually 
and cautiously and only by a successful practical example. For the peas¬ 
ants are far too practical and cling far too tenaciously to the old methods 
of agriculture to consent to any serious change merely on the basis of 
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advice or the indications contained in books That is impossible, ay, 
and It would be absurd Only when it is proved in practice, by experience 
comprehensible to the peasants, that the transition to the co-operative, 
artel form of agriculture is essential and possible, shall we be entitled 
to say that in this \ast peasant country, Russia, an important step to¬ 
wards Socialist agriculture has been taken Consequently, the vast im- 
portanc that attaches to communes, aitels and co-operativc farms lays 
on all of you tremendous state and Socialist obligations and naturally 
compels the Soviet government and its representatives to treat this ques¬ 
tion with especial attention and caution 

In our law on Socialist agrarian measures it is stated that we consider 
It the absolute duty of all co-operative, artel agricultural enterprises 
not to isolate and sever themselves from the surrounding peasant popu- 
lation, but to afford them definite assistance This is stipulated in the 
law, it is repeated in the rules of the communes, and it is being constantly 
developed in the instructions of our Commissariat of Agriculture—and 
that IS the most important thing But the whole point is to find a really 
practical method of putting this into effect I am still not convinced 
that we have overcome this principal difficulty And I should like your 
congress, at which practical workers in collective farming from all parts 
of Russia have the opportunity of sharing their experience, to put an 
end to all doubts and to prove that we are mastering, are beginning to 
master in practice, the task of consolidating the artels, co-operative farms 
and communes and every form of enterprise for collective and social 
agriculture generally. But in order to piove this, real, 'practtcal results 
are required 

When we read the rules of the agricultural communes, or books devoted 
to this question, it might appear that we devote too much space in them 
to propaganda and the theoretical justification of the necessity of organ¬ 
izing communes Of course that is necessary, for without detailed prop¬ 
aganda, without explaining the advantages of co-operative agriculture, 
and without repeating this idea thousands and thousands of times we 
cannot expect interest to be aroused among the broad masses of peas- 
flnts and a practical test to be undertaken of the methods of carrying 
It into effect Of course, propaganda is necessary, and there is no need 
to fear repetition, for what may appear to us to be repetition is most 
liEely for hundreds and thousands of peasants not repetition, but a truth 
revealed for the first time. And if it should occur to us that we are devot¬ 
ing too much attention to propaganda, it must be said that we ought 
to devote a hundred times more attention to it And when I say this, 
I mean it in the sense that if we go to the peasant with general explanations 
of the advantages of organizing agricultural communes, and at the same 
time are unable in actual fact to point to the practical advantage that 
will accrue to him from co-operative, artel farms, he will not have the 
slightest confidence in our propaganda. 
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The law says that the communes, artels and co-operative farms must 
assist the surrounding peasant population But the state, the workers’ 
government, is providing a fund of a billion rubles for the purpose of 
assisting the agricultural communes and artels And, of course, if any 
commune were to assist the peasants out of this fund I am afraid it would 
only arouse ridicule among the peasants And it would be absolutely 
justified Every peasant will say ‘Tt goes without saying that if you 
are getting a fund of a billion rubles it means nothing to you to throw 
a little our way ” I am afraid the peasant will only Jeer, for he regards 
this matter vety attentively and very distrustfully The peasant has 
been accustomed for centuries to expect only oppression from the state 
power, and he is therefore in the habit of regarding everything that comes 
out of the state treasury with suspicion. And if the assistance given by 
the agricultural communes to the peasants will be given merely for the 
purpose of fulfilling the letter of the law, such assistance will be not 
only useless but harmful For the name ‘‘agricultural commune” is a 
great one, it is associated with the conception of Communism It will 
be a good thing if the communes in practice show that they are indeed 
seriously working for the improvement of peasant husbandry, that will 
undoubtedly increase the authority of the Communists and the Commu¬ 
nist Party, But it has frequently happened that the communes have only 
succeeded in provoking an attitude of hostility, and the word “commune” 
has even at times become a call to fight Communism And this happened 
not only when stupid attempts were made to drive the peasants into the 
communes by force. The absurdity of this was so obvious that the Soviet 
government long ago forbade it And I hope that if isolated examples 
of such coercion are to be met with now, they are very few, and that you 
will take advantage of the present congress to see to it that the last trace 
of this outrage is swept from the face of the Soviet Republic, and that 
the surrounding peasant population may not be able to point to a single 
instance in support of the old opinion that membership of a commune 
IS in one way or another associated with coercion. 

But even if we eliminate this old shortcoming and completely oblit^ 
erate this outrage it will still be only a small fraction of what has to be 
done. For the necessity of the state helping the communes will still remain, 
and we would not be Communists and believers in introducing Socialist 
economy if we did not give state aid to every kind of collective agricul¬ 
tural enterprise. We are obliged to do so for the added reason that it is 
in accordance with all our aims, and because we know that these co-oper- 
atives, artels and collective organizations are innovations, and if support 
IS not given them by the working class in power they will not take root. 
In order that they should take root, and in view of the fact that the state 
IS affording them monetary and every other kind of support, we must 
See to It that this does not provoke the ridicule of the peasants. What 
We must be most careful about is that the peasants should not say of the 
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communards and members of artels and co-operatives tnat they are state 
pensioners, that they differ from the peasants only by the fact that they 
are receiving privileges If we arc to give land and subsidies for construc¬ 
tion purposes out of the billion ruble fund, any fool will live somewhat 
better than the ordinary peasant What is there communistic here, the 
peasant will ask, and where is the improvement^ What are we to respect 
them for^—If you pick out a few score, or a few hundred individuals 
and give them billions, of course they will work. 

Such an attitude on the part of the peasants is most to be feared, 
and I should like to draw the attention of the comrades assembled at the 
congress to this question It must be solved practically, so as to enable 
us to say that we have not only averted this danger, but have also found 
means whereby the peasant will not be led to think in this way, but 
will, on the contrary, find in every commune and artel something which 
the state power is assisting, will find in them new methods of agriculture 
which show their advantages over the old methods not by books and 
speeches—that is not woith much—but in practice. Therein lies the 
difficulty of the problem, and that is why it is ha*‘d for us, who have only 
dry figures before us, to judge whether we have proved in practice that 
every commune and every artel is ically superior to every cntetpiise of the 
old system and that the workers’ government is here helping the peasant 

I think that, practically, it would be very desirable for the solution 
of this problem if you, who have a practical acquaintance vith a number 
of neighbouring communes, artels and co-operatives, worked out the 
methods of exercising real and practical control over the carrying out 
of the law which demands that the agricultural communes should give 
assistance to the surrounding population, over the way the transition 
to Socialist agriculture is being put into effect and what concrete forms 
It is taking in each commune, artel and co-operative farm, how it is 
actually being put into practice, how many co-operatives and communes 
are in fact putting it into practice, and how many are only preparing 
to do so, how many cases have been observed when the communes have 
given assistance, and what character this assistance bears—philanthropic 
or Socialist. 

If out of the aid given them by the state the communes and artels 
set aside a portion for the peasants, that will only give the peasant grounds 
for believing that it is merely a case of being helped by kind-hearted 
people, but not by any means proof of a transition to a Socialist system. 
The peasants have for ages been accustomed to regard such “kind-hearted 
people^^ With suspicion We must know how to keep a check on the way 
this new social order has manifested itself, by what methods it is being 
proved to the peasants that co-operative, artel cultivation of the soil 
IS better than individual peasant cultivation of the soil, and that it is 
better not because of state aid We must be able to show the peasants 
the practical realization of this new order even without state aid. 
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Unfortunately, I shall not be able to attend your congress to the very 
end, and I shall therefore be unable to take part in working out these 
methods of control But I am certain that with the aid of the comrades 
in charge of our Commissariat of Agriculture you will succeed in finding 
these methods I read with great satisfaction an article by the People’s 
Commissar of Agriculture, Comrade Sereda, in which he stressed the point 
that the communes and co-operatives must not isolate themselves from 
the surrounding peasant population but must endeavour to improve 
the latter’s husbandry A commune must be so organized as to serve as 
a model, and so that the neighbouring peasants should feel attracted 
to it. We must be able to set them a practical example of how to assist 
people who are conducting their husbandry under these severe conditions, 
which are marked by a goods shortage and by general collapse In order 
to dejQne the practical methods of effecting this, extremi ly detailed in¬ 
structions must be drawn up, which should enumerate all forms of assist¬ 
ance that can be given to the surrounding peasant population, which 
should ask each commune what it has done to help the peasants, and 
which should indicate the methods by which each of the existing two 
thousand communes and nearly four thousand artels may become a nucle¬ 
us capable of strengthening the conviction in the peasants that collective 
agriculture, as a transition to Socialism, is a beneficial thing, and not 
a whimsy or the ravings of a disordered mind 

I have already said that the law demands that the communes should 
assist the surrounding peasant population We could not express ourselves 
otherwise in the law, or give any practical indications It was out busi¬ 
ness to establish the general principle, and to count on it that enlightened 
comrades in the localities would scrupulously apply the law and be able 
to find a thousand ways of applying it practically in the concrete economic 
conditions of each given locality But, of course, every law can be evaded, 
even under a pretence of observing it And so the law on assisting the 
peasants, if it is applied unscrupulously, may become a mere game, and 
achieve results quite contrary to those intended. 

The communes must be developed in such a way that, by contact with 
them and by the economic help they give, the conditions of peasant- 
husbandry will begin to change, and every commune, artel and co-oper¬ 
ative will be able to make the beginnings of an improvement in these 
conditions and put them into effect, thereby proving to the peasants 
in practice that this change can only be beneficial for them 

You may naturally think that we shall be told that in order to improve 
husbandry we need conditions that differ from the present conditions 
of economic disruption caused by the four years of imperialist war and 
the two years of civil war forced on us by the imperialists. With such 
conditions as now exist in our country, how can one think of any wide¬ 
spread improvement of agricultural enterprises? God grant that we carry 
on somehow and not die of starvation! 
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If doubts of this kind are expressed, it will be only natural But if 
I had to reply to such objections, I would say Assume that owing to the 
disorganization of economic life, to economic disruption, goods shortage, 
poor transport and the destruction of cattle and implements, an extensive 
improvement of agriculture cannot be effected But there is no doubt 
that a certain, not extensive, improvement is possible in a number of 
individual cases But let us assume that even this is not the case Does 
that mean that the communes cannot produce changes in the life of the 
surrounding peasants and cannot show that collective agricultural enter¬ 
prises are not an artificial hothouse growth, but a new form of assistance 
to the toiling peasantry on the part of the workers' government, and an 
aid to the former m its struggle against the kulaks? I am convinced that 
even if the matter is regarded in this way, even if we grant the impossi¬ 
bility of effecting improvements under the present conditions of economic 
disruption, nevertheless, if there are conscientious Gimmunists in the 
communes and the aitels, a very great deal may be accomplished. 

In order that what I am saying may not appear groundless, I would 
refer to what in our cities has been called subbotniks This is the name 
given to work pctfoimed gratis by the city workers, over and above what 
IS demanded from every worker, and devoted foi the space of several 
hours to some public need They were initiated originally in Moscow 
by the employees of the Moscow-Kazan Railway One of the appeals 
of the Soviet government pointed out that the Red Armymen at the 
front are making unprecedented sacrifices, and that, in spite of all the 
hardships they are obliged to undergo, they arc gaining unprecedented 
victories over our enemies, and at the same time stated that we can clinch 
our victories only if such heroism and such sclf-sacrifice are displayed 
not only at the front, but also in the rear The Moscow workers responded 
to this appeal by organizing subbotniks There can be no doubt that the 
workers of Moscow are undergoing greater hardship and want than the 
peasants, and if you were to acquaint yourselves with their conditions 
of life and were to ponder over the fact that in spite of these incredibly 
hard conditions they have begun to carry out subbotniks, you would 
agree that one cannot by any reference to arduous conditions ?void realiz¬ 
ing what can be done under any condKions by applying the same method 
as was applied by the Moscow workers Nothing helped so much to enhance 
the prestige of the Communist Party in the towns, to increase the respect 
of the non-Party workers for the Communists, as these subbotniks when 
they ceased to be isolated instances and when the non-Party workers 
saw in practice that the members of the governing Communist Party 
are bearing duties, and that the Communists admit new members to the 
Party not in order that they may enjoy the advantages connected with 
the position of a governing party, but that they may set an example 
of real Communist labour, t e , labour performed gratis. Communism 
is the highest stage in the development of Socialism, when people work 
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because they realize the necessity of working for the common good We 
know that we cannot establish a Socialist system now—God grant that 
It may be established in out children’s time, or perhaps in our grand¬ 
children’s time But we say that the members of the governing Communist 
Party bear the greater burden of the difficulties in the fight against capi¬ 
talism, mobilize the best Communists for the fiont, and demand of such 
as cannot be used for thjs purpose that they perform subbotniks 

Practising these subbotniks, which have become a widespread phe¬ 
nomenon m every large industrial city, participation in which the Party 
now demands from every one of its members, punishing non-fulfilment 
even by expulsion from the Party—practising this method in the com¬ 
munes, artels and co-operatives, you may, and must, even under the worst 
conditions, bring it about that the peasant shall regard every commune, 
artel and co-operative as an association which is distinguished not bv 
the fact that it receives state subsidies, but by the fact that within it 
are gathered some of the best representatives of the working class, who 
not only preach Socialism for others, but are themselves capable of real¬ 
izing It, who are capable of showing that even under the worst condi¬ 
tions they can conduct their husbandry in a Communist manner and help 
the surrounding peasant population in every possible way No reserva¬ 
tions are possible on tb-is question, no excuses can be permitted, such 
as the goods shortage, or absence of seed, or loss ot cattle This will be 
a test which, in any case, will enable us to say definitely to what extent 
the difficult task we have taken on ourselves has been mastered in 
piactice 

I am certain that this general meeting of representatives of communes, 
co-operatives and artels will discuss this and will realize that the appli¬ 
cation of this method will la fact serve as a powerful instrument for the 
consolidation of the communes and the co-opeiatives, and will achieve 
such practical results that nowhere in Russia will there be a single case 
of hostility towards the communes, artels and co-operatives on the part 
of the peasants But that is not enough What is required is that the peas¬ 
ants should be sympathetic towards them For our part, we represen¬ 
tatives of the Soviet government will do everything in our power to help 
to bring this about and to see to it that state assistance from the billion 
ruble fund, or from other sources, shall be given only in cases when clos¬ 
er relations between th^ toiling communes or artels and the life of the 
surrounding peasants have actually been established Unless these con¬ 
ditions are fulfilled^ we consider any assistance given to the artels and 
the co-operatives not only valueless, but definitely haimful. Assistance 
given by the communes to the surrounding peasants must not be regarded 
as assistance which is merely given out of superfluity, this assistance must 
be Socialist assistance, i e., it must enable the peasants to replace their 
isolated, individual farming by co-operative farming And this can be 
done only by the subbotnik method of which I have here spoken, 
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If you learn from the experience of the city workers; who, although 
living in conditions immeasurably worse than those of the peasants, 
initiated the movement for subbotniks, I am certain that, with your 
general and unanimous suppoit, we shall bring it about that each of the 
several thousand existing communes and artels will become a genuine 
nursery for Gimmunist ideas and views, a practical example to the peas¬ 
ants showing them that; although it is still a small and feeble growth. 
It IS nevertheless not an artificial, hothouse growth, but a true growth of 
the new Socialist system Only then shall we gam a lasting victory over 
the old Ignorance, impoverishment and want, and only then will the 
difficulties we meet in our future course hold out no terrors for us 


Ptavia Nos 273 and Hi, 
December 5 and 6,19lt) 



LETTER TO THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS OF THE 
UKRAINE IN CONNECTION WITH THE VICTORIES 
OVER DENIKIN 

Comiadcs, four months ago^ in the latter pait of August 1919, I had 
occasion to address a letter to the workers and peasants in connection 
with the victory over Kolchak 

I am now having this letter reprinted in full for the benefit of the work¬ 
ers and peasants of the Ukraine in connection with the victories over 
Denikin 

The Red troops have taken Kiev, Poltava and Kharkov and arc victo¬ 
riously advancing on Rostov The Ukraine is seething with revolt against 
Denikin All forces must be rallied in order completely to smash 
Denikin's army, which is trying to restore the power of the landlords and 
capitalists Denikin must be destroyed in order to safeguard ourselves 
against the least likelihood of a new incursion 

The workers and peasants of the Ukraine should familiarize themselves 
with the lessons which are to be drawn by all the Russian workers 
and peasants from the conquest of Siberia by Kolchak and Us liberation 
by the Red troops after many months of landlord and capitalist tyranny. 

In the Ukraine Denikin’s rule was as severe an ordeal as Kolchak’s 
rule was in Siberia There can be no doubt that the lessons of this severe 
ordeal will help the Ukrainian workers and peasants—just as they did 
the workeis and peasants of the Urals and Siberia—to a clearer under¬ 
standing of the tasks of the Soviet power and induce them to defend it 
more staunchly 

In Great Russia large landownership has been completely abolished. 
The same must be done in the Ukraine, and the Soviet power of the 
Ukrainian workers and peasants must put its seal to the complete abo¬ 
lition of large landownership and to the complete liberation of the Ukrain¬ 
ian workers and peasants from all landlord oppression and from the 
landlords themselves. 

But apart from these tasks, and a number of others which have like¬ 
wise faced, and are facing, the Great-Russian and the Ukrainian working 
masses, the Soviet power in the Ukraine has its own special tasks. 
One of these special tasks deserves at the present moment the utmost 
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JiUcnUoiv. It vs the national question, or, in other words, the question of 
whether the Ukiaine is to be a separate and independent Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic bound in alliance (federation) with the Russian Social- 
1 st Pederative Soviet Republic, or whether the Ukraine is to amalgamate 
with Russia to form a single Soviet republic All Bolsheviks and all en¬ 
lightened workers and peasants must ponder over this question tery 
carefully 

The independence of the Ukraine has been recognized both by the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee of the RSFSR (Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic) and by the Russian Communist 
Paity (Bolsheviks) It is therefore ^elf-evident and generally recognized 
that only the Ukrainian workers and peasants themselves can decide and 
will decide at their All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets, whether the Ukraine 
shall amalgamate with Russia, or whether she shall remain a sepa- 
rate and independent republic, and, in the latter case, what federal tie 
shall be established between that republic and Russia 

How should this question be decided from the standpoint of the inter- 
ests of the working people and in order to promote the success of their 
fight for the complete emancipation of labour from the yoke of capital^ 

In the first place, the interests of labour demand the fullest confidence 
and the closest alliance among the working people of the various coun¬ 
tries and nations The supporters of the landlords and capitalists, of the 
bourgeoisie, strive to disunite the workers, to intensify national discord 
and enmity, in order to weaken the workers and strengthen the power of 
capita] 

Capital IS an international force To vanquish it, an international 
workers’ alliance, an international workers’ brotherhood, is needed 

We are opposed to national enmity, to national discord, to national 
exclusiveness Wc are internationalists We are out for the closest union 
and the complete amalgamation of the workers and peasants of all nations 
in a single world Soviet republic. 

Secondly, the working people must not forget that capitalism has 
divided nations into a small number of oppressing, great-power (impe¬ 
rialist), sovereign and privileged nations and an overwhelming major¬ 
ity of oppressed, dependent and ^emi-depcndent, non-sovereign nations 
The arch-criminal and arch-reactionary war of 1914-18 still further 
accentuated this division and as a result aggravated rancour and hatred. 
For centuries the indignation and distrust of the non-sovereign and depend¬ 
ent nations has been accumulating towards the impenaUst and oppres¬ 
sing nations, of such nations as the Ukrainian towards such nations as 
the Great-Russian 

Wc want a lolunkiry alliance of nations—an alliance which would 
piecludc the coercion of one nation by another—an alliance which would 
be founded on complete confidence, on a clear recognition of brotherly 
unity, on absolutely voluntary consent Such an alliance cannot be brought 
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about at once, we have to work towards it with the greatest patience 
and circumspection, so as not to spoil matters and not to arouse distrust, 
and in order that the distrust inherited from centuries of landlord and 
capitalist oppression, private property and the enmity caused by its divi¬ 
sions and redivisions may have a chance to wear off 

Consequently, while unswervingly striving for the unity of nations 
and ruthlessly suppressing everything that tends to divide them, we must 
be very cautious, patient and accommodating towards the survivals of 
national distrust. We must be un-accommodating and uncompiomising 
towards everything that affects the fundamental inteicsts of labour m 
Its fight for emancipation from the yoke of capital But the question of 
how to delimit state borders now, for the time being —for wc are striving 
for the complete abolition of state borders—is not a fundamental or impoi- 
tant question, but a minor one It is a question on w'hich we can afford 
to wait, and must wait, for the national distrust among the btoad mass 
of peasants and small owners is often extremely tenacious, and haste 
might only intensify it, in other voids, jeopardise the cause of complete 
and ultimate unity 

The experience of the woikeis’ and peasants’ revolution in Russia, 
the revolution of October-November 1917, and of the two years of victo¬ 
rious struggle against the onslaught of the international and Russian 
capitalists, has shown as clear as can be that the capitalists have succeeded 
for a time in playing upon the national distrust of the Polish, Latvian, 
Esthonian and Finnish peasants and small owners for the Great Russians, 
that they have succeeded for a time in sowing dissension among them 
and us on the basis of this distrust Experience has shown that this dis¬ 
trust wears off and disappears only vety slowly, and that the mote caution 
and patience the Great Russians, who have for so long been an oppressing 
nation, display, the surer this distrust passes It is by recognizing the 
independence of the Polish, Latvian, Lithuanian, Esthonian and Fin¬ 
nish states that w^c arc slowly but steadily winning the confidence of the 
labouring masses of the neighbouring small state‘s, who weie most bad- 
ward and most deceived and downtrodden by the capitalists It is in this 
way that we are most surely wresting them from the influence of “then” 
national capitalists, and most surely inducing them to repose complete 
trust in the future united international Soviet Republic. 

As long as the Ukraine is not completely liberated fiom Dcnikm, its 
government, until the All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets meets, is the 
All-Ukrainian Revolutionary Committee Besides the Ukrainian Bol¬ 
shevik-Communists, there are Ukrainian Borotbist-Communists working 
on this Revolutionary Committee as members of the government What 
chiefly distinguishes the Borotbists from the Bolsheviks is that they 
insist upon the unconditional independence of the Ukraine The Bolshe¬ 
viks Will not make th%8 a subject of difference and disunity, they do not 
regard this as an obstacle to concerted proletarian effort. Let there only 
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be unity in the struggle against the yoke of capital and for the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, and there should be no parting of ways among 
Communists over the question of national frontiers, or whether there 
should be a federal or some other tic between the states Among the Bol¬ 
sheviks there arc advocates of complete independence for the Ukraine, 
advocates of a more or less close federal tie, and advocates of the com¬ 
plete amalgamation of the Ukraine with Russia 

No patting of ways over these questions is permissible These questions 
will be decided by the All-Ukiainian Congress of Soviets 

If a Great-Russian Communist were to insist upon the amalgamation 
of the Ukraine with Russia, Ukrainians might easily suspect him of advo¬ 
cating this policy not from the motive of uniting the proletarians in the 
fight against capital, but because of the prejudices of the old Great- 
Russian nationalism, of impctialism Such mistrust is natural, and to 
a certain degree inevitable and legitimate, because the Great Russians, 
under the yoke of the landlords and capitalists, have for centuries 
imbibed the shameful and disgusting prejudices of Great-Russian chau¬ 
vinism 

If an Ukrainian Communist insists upon the unconditional state inde¬ 
pendence of the Ukraine, he lays himself open to the suspicion that he 
IS supporting this policy not from the standpoint of the temporary inter¬ 
ests of the Ukrainian woikcts and peasants m their struggle against the 
yoke of capital, but on account of the pctty-bourgcois national prejudices 
of the small owner For experience has provided hundreds of instances 
of the pctty-bourgcois “Socialists” of various countries—all the various 
Polish, Latvian and Lithuanian pscudo-Socialists, Georgian Mensheviks, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the like—assuming the disguise of support¬ 
ers of the proletariat with the sole purpose of deceitfully promoting a 
policy of compromise with “their” national bourgeoisie against the revo¬ 
lutionary workers We have seen this illustrated m the case of Keten- 
skyism in Russia in Fcbruary-Octobcr 1917, and wc have seen it and arc 
seeing It in all other countries 

Mutual distrust between the Great-Russian and Ukrainian Commu¬ 
nists is therefore very easy How is this distrust to be combated^ How 
IS It to be overcome and mutual confidence established^ 

The best way to do this is by working together to uphold the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and the Soviet power in the figbt against the 
landloids and capitalists of all countries and against their attempts to 
re^^tore their domination This common fight will clearly show in prac¬ 
tice that whatever the decision in regard to state independence or state 
boundaries may be, the Great-Russian and Ukrainian workers impera¬ 
tively need a close military and economic alliance, for otherwise the capi¬ 
talists of the "‘Entente,” in other words, the alliance of the richest capi¬ 
talist countries—England, France, America, Japan and Italy—^will 
crush and strangle us separately. Our fight against Kolchak and Denikin, 
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whom these capitalists supplied with money and arms—is a clear illus¬ 
tration of this danger. 

He who undermines the unity and closest alliance between rhe Great- 
Russian and Ukrainian workers and peasants is helping the Kolchaks, 
the Denikins, the capitalists, the marauders of all countries 

Consequently, we Great-Russian Communists must repress with the 
utmost severity the slightest manifestation in our midst of Great-Russian 
nationalism, fot such manifestations, besides being a bettayal of Commu¬ 
nism ingeneial, cause the gravest harm by dividing us fiom our Ukiain- 
lan comrades and thus playing into the hands of Denikin and Deni- 
kinism 

Consequently, we Great-Russian Communists must be accommodating 
in our difteiences with the Uktainian Bolshevilw Communists and Borot- 
bists when these diffetences concern the state indep^ ndence of the 
Ukraine, the forms of her alliance with Russia, and the national question 
in general But al' of us, Great-Russian Communists, Ukrainian Commu¬ 
nists, and Communists of any other nation must be unyielding and un¬ 
compromising in the underlying and fundamental questions of the prole¬ 
tarian struggle, which arc the same for all nations, in questions of the 
proletarian dictatorship, in not tolerating compromise with the bout- 
geoisie or any division of the forces which aie protecting us against 
Denikin 

Denikin must be vanquished and destroyed, and such incursions as 
his not allowed to recur That is to the fundamental interest of both the 
Great-Russian and the Ukrainian workers and peasants The fight will 
be a long and hard one, for the capitalists of the whole woild are helping 
Dcnikm and will help Denikins of every kind 

In this long and hard fight we Great-Russian and Ukrainian workers 
must maintain the closest alliance, for separately we shall most definite¬ 
ly be unable to cope with the task Whatever the boundaries of the 
Ukraine and Russia may be, whatever may be the forms of their mutual 
state relationships, that is not so important, that is a matter in which 
concessions can and should be made, m which one thing, or another, 
or a third may be tried—-the cause of the workers and peasants, of the 
victory over capitalism, will not perish from that 

But if we fail to maintain the closest alliance one with another, an 
alliance against Denikin, an alliance against the capitalists and kulaks 
of our countries and of all countries, the cause of labour will most cet- 
tainly perish for many vears to come in the sense that the capitalists 
jpill be able to crush and strangle both the Soviet Ukraine and Soviet 
Russia 

And what the bourgeoisie of all countries, and all petty-bourgeois 
parties, “compromising” parties which tolerate alliance with the bour¬ 
geoisie against the workers, tried most of all was to disunite the workers 
of different nationalities, to fan distrust, and to disrupt a close interna- 
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tional workers* alliance and international brotherhood. Whenever the 
bourgeoisie succeeds in this the cause of the workers is lost The &)mmu- 
nists of Russia and the Ukraine must therefore by patient, persistent, 
stubborn and concerted effort foil the nationalist machinations of the 
bourgeoisie and vanquish nationalist prejudices of every kind, and set 
the working people of the world an example of a really solid alliance of 
the workers and peasants of different countries in the fight for Soviet 
power, for the overthrow of the yoke of the landlords and capitalists, and 
for a world Federal Soviet Republic 

DeccmHcr 28, 1919 


Pravda No 'S, 
January 4, 1920 



LABOUR DISCIPLINE 

Why were uc able to vanquish Yudenich, Kolchak and Denikin, 
although they had the help of the capitalists of the whole woild^ 

Why arc we confident wc shall now vanquish economic disruption 
and restore industry and agriculture^ 

We vanciuishcd the landlords and capitalists because the Red Army- 
men, the workers and the peasants knew they were fighting in their own 
cause 

Wc won because the finest members of the working class and the peas- 
antryj displayed unpiccedented heroism m this war on the exploiters, 
performed miracles of bravery, bore untold hardships, sacrificed them¬ 
selves, and ruthlessly drove out the self-seekers and cowards 

And we are confident that wc shall now vanquish economic disruption 
because the finest members of the working class and the peasantry are 
rising for the fight with equal conscientiousness, equal fitmness and 
equal heroism 

And uhen the millions of working people unite as one man and follow 
the finest members of their class, victory is certain 

The self-seekers have been driven out of the army Let us all now say 
“Down with the self-seekers, down with those who think of their own 
advantage, of profiteering and of shirking work, and who fear to make 
the sacrifices which are essential for victory I” 

Long live labour discipline, labour zeal, and devotion to the cause 
of the workers and peasants! 

Eternal glory to those who died in the foremost tanks of the Red 
Armyl 

Eternal glory to those who are leading the millions of the woiking 
people and ate marching with the greatest ardour m the foremost ranks 
of the army of labour 

Speech delivered early m 1920 
First published m Pravda No 18, 

January 21, 1928 
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REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, MARCH 29 

Comrades, before commencing my report 1 must say that, like the 
report at the preceding congress, it is divided into two parts political 
and organizational This division first of all suggests the inquiry, how the 
work of the Central Committee has been shaping in its external aspect, 
the organizational aspect Our Party has now been through its first year 
without J M Sverdlov,^ and his loss was bound to tell on the whole 
organization of the Central Committee No one could so successfully 
combine organizational and political work in one person as Comrade 
Sverdlov, and we were obliged to attempt to replace his work by the 
work of a body 

During the year under re/lew the current daily work of the Central 
Committee was conducted by the two bodies elected by the Plenum of 
the Central Committee the Organization Bureau of the Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Political Bureau of the Central Committee In order to 
achieve co-ordination and consistency in the decisions of these two 
bodies, the S^^cretary acted as a member of both The practice arrived at 
was that it became the main and proper function of the Organization 
Bureau to distribute the forces of the Party, while the function of the 
Political Bureau was to deal with political questions It goes without 
saying that this distinction is to a certain extent artificial, it is obvious 
that no policy can be carried out in practice without finding expression 
in appointments and transfers Consequently, every organizational ques¬ 
tion assumes a political significance, and the practice was established 
that the request of a single member of the Central Committee was sufficient 
to have any question for any reason whatsoever examined as a political 

** J M Sverdlov (1885 1919)—prominent leader uf the Bolshevik Party and 
one of the first organizers of the Soviet government, close associate of Lenin and 
Stalin After the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution was elected 
Chairman of the All Russian Central Executive Committee —Ed 
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question. To have attempted to divide the functions of the Central Com¬ 
mittee in any other way would hardly have been expedient and in practice 
would hardly have achieved its purpose 

This method of conducting business was productive of extremely 
good results no difficulties have arisen between the two bureaus on any 
occasion The work of these bodies has on the whole proceeded harmoni¬ 
ously, and practical fulfilment was facilitated by the presence of the Sec¬ 
retary Furthermore, whatever the Secretary of the Party did was solely 
and exclusively in pursuance of the will of the Central Committee It 
must be emphasized from the very outset, so as to letnovc all misunder¬ 
standing, that only the corporate decisions of the Ccntial Committee 
adopted in the Organization Bureau or the Political Bureau, or in the 
Plenum of the Central Committee—exclusively such matters were carried 
out by the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Paity The Cential 
Committee cannot function properly otherwise 

After these bnef remarks on the arrangement of work within the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, I shall proceed to my task, namely, the report of the 
Central Committee To present a report on the political work of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee is a highly difficult task if understood in the literal sense 
of the term A vast amount of the work of the Political Bureau during 
this year consisted in the current decision of all sorts of questions that 
arose affecting policy, questions of co-ordinating the activities of all the 
Soviet and Party institutions, all the organizations of the working class, 
of co-ordinating and directing theworkof the entne Soviet Republic The 
Political Bureau decided all questions of foreign and domestic policy 
Naturally, to attempt to enumerate these questions, even approximately, 
would be impossible You will find material for a general summary in 
the printed matter prepared by the Central Committee for this Congress 
To attempt to repeat this summary in my report would be beyond my pow¬ 
ers, and I think would not be interesting to the delegates Every one of us 
who works in any Party or Soviet organization daily follows the extraor¬ 
dinary succession of political questions, both foreign and domestic The 
way these questions were decided, as expressed in the decrees of the So¬ 
viet government, in the activities of the Party organizations, at every 
turn, is in itself an evaluation of the Central Committee of the Party It 
must be said that the questions were so numerous that they frequently 
had to be decided under conditions of extreme haste, and it was only because 
the members of the body knew each other so thoroughly, knew every 
shade of opinion—it was only because of the confidence they had in each 
other, that this work could be performed at all Otherwise it would have 
been beyond the powers of a body even three times the size. When deciding 
complex questions it frequently happened that meetings had to be replaced 
by telephone conversations. This was done in the full assurance that ob¬ 
viously complicated and disputed questions would not be overlooked Now, 
when I am called upon to make a general report, instead of giving a chro- 
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nological review and a grouping of subjects, I shall take the liberty of 
dwelling on the mam and most essential points, such, moreover, as link up 
the experience of yesterday, or, more correctly, of the past year, with the 
tasks that now confront us 

The time is not yet ripe for a history of the Soviet regime And even 
if It were, I must say for myself—and I think for the Central Committee 
as well—that we have no intention of becoming historians. What inter¬ 
ests us IS the present and the future We take the past year under review 
as material, as a lesson, as a stepping stone, from which we must proceed 
further Regarded from this point of view, the work of the Central Commit¬ 
tee falls into two big categoiies work connected with military problems 
and problems determining the international situation of the Republic, 
and the work of internal, peaceful economic construction, which only 
began to come to the foie at the end of the last year perhaps, or the begin¬ 
ning of this year, when it became quite clear that we had won a decisive 
victory on the decisive fronts of the civil war Last spring our military 
situation was an extremely difiicult one as you icmember, we were still 
lo experience quite a number of defeats, of new, huge and unexpected 
offensives on the part of the representatives of counter-revolution and the 
representatives of the Entente, none of which could have been anticipated 
by us It was therefoie only natural that the greater part of this period was 
devoted to the military problem, the problem of the civil war, which 
seemed unsolvable to all the faint-hearts, not to speak of the parties of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries and other representatives of 
the petty-bourgeois democracy, to all the intermediate elements, and which 
induced them to declare quite sincerely that this problem could not 
be solved, that Russia was backward and enfeebled and could 
not vanquish the capitalist system of the entire world, seeing that the 
revolution m the West had been delayed And we therefore had to main¬ 
tain our position and to declare with absolute firmness and conviction 
that we would succeed, wc had to issue the slogans “Everythingfor vic¬ 
tory and “Everything for the wai For the sake of these slogans it was 
necessary quite consciously and frankly to forego the satisfaction of a num¬ 
ber of most essential needs, and time and again to deny assistance to many, 
m the conviction that all forces had to be concentrated on the war, and 
that we had to win the war which the Entente was forcing upon us It was 
only because of the Party’s vigilance and its strict discipline, because 
the authority of the Party united all government departments and insti. 
tutions, because the slogans issued by the Central Committee were fol¬ 
lowed by tens, hundreds, thousands and finally millions of people as one 
man, because incredible sacrifices w^ere made, that the miracle couM 
take place which actually did take place It was only because of all this 
that we were able to win in spite of the twice, thrice and even four times 
repeated campaigns of the imperialists of the Entente and of the whole 
world. And, of course, we not only stress this aspect of the matter, wc 
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must also bear in mind that it is a lesson that without discipline and 
centralization we uould never have accomplished this task Our bearing 
such incredible sacrifices in order to save the country from counter¬ 
revolution and in order that the Russian Revolution might triumph over 
Denikin, Yudenich and Kolchak are a guarantee of the world social 
revolution. To achieve this, we had to have Party discipline, the strict¬ 
est centralization and the absolute certainty that the untold sacrifices 
borne by tens and hundreds of thousands of people would help us to ac¬ 
complish all these tasks, and that it leally could be done and assured 
And for this purpose it was essential that our Party and the class which 
IS exercising the dictatoiship, the working class, should serve as elements 
uniting millions upon millions of working people in Russia and all ovef 
the world 

If we refect what, after all, was the underlying reason for this histor- 
ical miracle, namely, that a weak, exhausted and backward country 
should have defeated the most powerful countries in the world, we shall 
find that it was centralization, discipline, and unparalleled self-sacri¬ 
fice On what basis^ Millions of working people in a country that was 
anything but cultured could achieve organization, discipline and cen¬ 
tralization only because the workers, having passed through the school 
of capitalism, had been united by capitalism, because the proletariat 
in all the advanced countries were united—and united the more, the 
mo^e advanced the country, and on the other hand, because property, 
capitalist property, small property under commodity production, disunites 
the workers Property disunites, whereas we are uniting, and increas¬ 
ingly uniting millions of working people all over the world This is 
now clear even to the blind, one might say, or at least to those who would 
not see Cur enemies grew more and more disunited as time went on They 
were disunited by capitalist property, by private property under commod¬ 
ity production, whether they weie small men who profiteered from the 
sale of surplus gi.ain and enriched themselves at the expense of the starv¬ 
ing workers, or whether they were the capitalists of the vatious coun¬ 
tries, even though they possessed military might and were creating 
a “League of Nations,” a great “united league” of all the foremost nations 
of the world Unity of this kind is a sheet fiction, a sheer fraud, a sheer 
lie And we have seen—and this was a great example—that this noto¬ 
rious “League of Nations,” which attempted to hand out mandates for 
the government of states, to divide up the world—that this notorious 
alliance proved to be a soap bubble which at once burst, because it was 
an alliance founded on capitalist property. We have seen this on a vast 
historical scale, and it confirms the fundamental truth on whose recogni¬ 
tion we based the righteousness of our cause, our absolute certainty of 
the success of the October Revolution, our certainty that the cause we 
Were embarking on was one to which, despite all difficulties and obstacles, 
millions and millions of working people in all countries would rally. 
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We knew that we had allies, that it was only necessary to display a 
spirit of self-sacrifice in the one country on which history had laid this 
honourable and difficult task, and these incredible sacrifices would be 
repaid a hundredfold—for every month we held on in out country would 
win us millions and millions of allies in all countries of the world 

If, after all, we reflect why it was that we were able to succeed, that 
we were bound to succeed, we shall find that the reason was that our ene¬ 
mies—who were formally tied by all sorts of bonds to the most powerful 
governments and representatives of capital in the world—however unit¬ 
ed they may have been formally, actually turned out to be disunited 
Their internal bond in fact disunited them, pitted them against each 
other Capitalist property disintegrated them, transformed them from 
allies into savage beasts, so that they failed to see that Soviet Russia was 
increasing the number of her followers among the British soldiers landed 
in Archangel, among the French sailors landed in Sevastopol, among the 
workers of all countries, of all the advanced countries without exception, 
where the social-compromisers took the part of capital And, in the long 
run. It was this fundamental cause, this underlying cause, that secured 
us certain victory. It is this cause that continues to be the chief, insu¬ 
perable and inexhaustible source of our strength, and it permits us to 
affirm that when we in our country achieve the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat m full measure, and the maximum unity of its forces through its 
vanguard, its advanced party, we may expect the woild revolution And 
this in fact is an expression of will, an expression of the proletarian deter¬ 
mination to fight, It IS an expression of the proletarian determination 
to achieve an alliance of millions upon millions of workers of all countries. 
The bourgeoisie and the pscudo-Socialist gentry of the Second Interna¬ 
tional have declared this to be mere piopagandist talk No, it is a histor¬ 
ical reality, borne out by the bloody and painful experience of the civil 
war m Russia. For this civil war was a war against world capital, and 
world capital disintegrated of itself amidst strife, devoured itself, whereas 
we, in a country where the proletariat was perishing from hunger and 
typhus, emerged more hardened and stronger than ever In this country 
we won the support of increasing numbers of wo^'king people What form¬ 
erly seemed to the compromisers to be propagandist talk, what the 
bourgeoisie was accustomed to sneer at, has been transformed in these 
years of our revolution, and particularly in the year under review, into 
an absolute and indisputable historical fact, which enables us to say 
with positive assurance that our having accomplished this confijrms 
that we possess a world-wide basis, immeasurably wider than was the 
case in any previous revolution. We have an international alliance, an 
alliance which has nowhere been registered, which has never been given 
formal embodiment, which from the point of view of “public law’’ means 
nothing, but which, in the disintegrating capitalist world, actually means 
everything Every month that we gained positions, or merely held on 
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against an incredibly powerful enemy, proved to the world that we were 
right and brought us millions of new supporters. 

This process was a difficult one, it was accompanied by tremendous 
defeats In this very year under review the monstrous White terror in 
Finland was followed by the defeat of the Hungarian revolution, which, 
under a secret treaty with Rumania, the representatives of the Entente 
stifled, having deceived their parliaments 

It was the vilest piece of treachery, this conspiracy of the international 
Entente to crush the Hungarian revolution by means of a White terror, 
not to mention the fact that in order to strangle the German revolution 
they were ready for any understanding with the German compromisers, 
and that these people, who had declared Licbknecht to be an honest 
Getman, joined the German imperialists in flinging themselves on this 
honest German like mad dogs They exceeded all conceivable bounds, 
but every such act of suppression on their part only strengthened and 
consolidated us, while it undermined them 

And It seems to me that we must diaw the lesson particularly from 
this fundamental expeiience Here we must give especial thought to 
basing our agitation and propaganda on an analysis, an explanarion of 
why we were victorious, why the sacrifices of the civil war were repaid 
a hundredfold, and how we are to use this experience in order to succeed 
in another wai, a war on a bloodless front, a war which has only changed 
Its form, but which is being waged agaios^ us by those same representa¬ 
tives, servitors and leaders of the old capitalist world, only still more 
vigorously, still more furiously and viciously. More than any other, 
our revolution has borne out the rule that the strength of a revolution, 
the vigour of its assault, its energy, determination, its victory and its 
triumph intensify the resistance of the bourgeoisie The more victorious 
we are, the more the capitalist exploiters learn to unite and the more 
determined is their assault For, as you all distinctly remember—it was 
not so long ago judged by the passage of time, but a long time ago judged 
by the march of events—at the beginning of the October Revolution 
Bolshevism was regarded as a freak, and just as in Russia this view, 
which was a reflection of the feeble development and weakness of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, had very soon to be abandoned, it has now been 
abandoned in Europe as well Bolshevism has become a woild-wide phe¬ 
nomenon the workers* revolution has raised its head The Soviet system, 
in creating which in October we followed the traditions of 1905, developing 
our own experience, has become a world-wide and historical phenomenon 
Two camps arc now quite consciously facing each other all over the 
world, this may be said without the slightest exaggeration It should 
be noted that only this year have they become locked in a decisive and 
final struggle And now, at the time of this very congress, we are passing 
through what is perhaps one of the greatest, profoundest—still incom¬ 
plete—periods of transition from war ♦^o peace You all know what hap- 
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pened to the leaders of the imperialist powers of the Entente: how they 
loudly announced to the whole world “We shall never stop fighting 
those usutpers, those bandits, those arrogators of power, those enemies 
of democracy, those Bolsheviks’^—you know that first they removed the 
blockade, that their attempt to unite the small states failed, because 
we succeeded in winning over not only the workers of all countries, but 
also the bourgeoisie of the small countries, for the imperialists oppress 
not only the workers of their own countries but the bourgeoisie of the 
small states as well You know that we won over the vacillating bour¬ 
geoisie in the advanced countries And now the position is that the En¬ 
tente IS breaking its former promises and assurances and is violating the 
treaties it concluded dozens of times—incidentally, with various Russian 
Whiteguards And now, as regards these treaties, it is left with a broken 
pitcher, for it has squandered hundreds of millions on them but has failed 
to complete the job It has now removed the blockade and has virtually 
begun peace negotiations with the Soviet Republic But it is not complet¬ 
ing these negotiations, and therefore the small states have lost faith in 
It and in its might So we sce that the position of the Entente, its posi¬ 
tion in foreign affairs, is absolutely beyond definition from the standpoint 
of the customary concepts of law The states of the Entente aie neither 
at peace with the Bolsheviks nor at war with them, they have recognized 
us and they h?vc not recognized us And this complete disintegration 
among our opponents, who were so convinced that they leprescnt some¬ 
thing, proves that they represent nothing but a pack of capitalist beasts 
who have fallen out among themselves and are absolutely incapable of 
doing us any harm 

The position today is that Latvia has officially made peace proposals 
to us Finland has sent a telegram which speaks officially of a demarcation 
line, but actually it implies a swing to a policy of peace Lastly, Poland, 
the Poland whose representatives have been sabre-rattling so vigorously, 
the Poland who has been receiving so many tram-loads of artillery and 
promises of help in everything, on the sole condition that she continue 
the war with Russia—even Poland, the unstable position of whose govern¬ 
ment compels her to consent to any military gamble, has invited us to 
begin negotiations for peace We must be extremely cautious Our policy 
demands the most careful thought. Here it is hardest of all to find the 
proper policy, for nobody as yet knows on what track the tram is stand¬ 
ing, the enemy himself does not know what he will do next The gentle¬ 
men who represent French policy and who are most zealous m egging 
Poland on, and the leaders of landlord and bourgeois Poland do not know 
what will happen next, they do not know what they want. Today they 
say “Gentlemen, let us have a few tram-loads of guns and a few hundred 
millions and we are prepared to fight the Bolsheviks ” They are hushing 
up the news of the strikes that are spreading in Poland, they are clamp¬ 
ing down the censorship so as to conceal the truth But the revolution- 
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ary movement in Poland is growing. The spread of revolution in Ger- 
many, in its new phase, in its new stage, now that, after the German 
Kornilov attempt, the workers are creating Red Armies, plainly shows 
(as can be seen from the recent dispatches from Germany) that the temper 
of the workers is rising more and more The representatives of bourgeois 
and landlord Poland are beginning themseKes to wonder ‘Ts it not too 
late^ Will there not be a Soviet Republic m Poland before the government 
acts, whether for war or for peaceThey do not know what to do They 
do not know what the morrow will bring But we know that our forces 
are growing vastly every month, and will grow even mo»'e in future The 
result is that our international position is more st ible than evet befoie. 
But we must watch the international crisis with e^ieme cate and be 
prepared for any eventuality We have received a formal offer of peace 
from Poland These gentlemen are in desperate straits, as despetate as 
those in which their friends the German mouaiehists, people with better 
training and more political experience and knowledge, embarked on a 
venturous gamble, a Kornilov putsch. The Polish bourgeoisie aic throw¬ 
ing out offers of peace because they know that any ventuious gamble 
may prove to be a Polish Kornilov affair Knowing that our enemy is 
in desperate straits, that our enemy does not know what he wants to do 
or what he will do to-morrow, we must tell ourselves quite definitely 
that in spite of the peace overtures, war is possible It is impossible to 
foretell what their futuic conduct will be We have seen these people 
before, we know these Kerenskys, these Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries During the past two vears we have seen them one day drawn 
towards Kolchak, the next day towards the Bolsheviks almost, and then 
towards Denikin—and all this camouflaged by talk about fteedom and 
democracy We know these gentlemen, and theJefote we grasp at the pro¬ 
posal of peace with both hands and arc prepared to make the maximum 
concessions, in the conviction that the conclusion of peace with the small 
states will further our cause infinitely more than war Fot the imperial* 
ists used war to deceive the toiling masses, they used it to conceal the 
truth about Soviet Russia So that any peace will open a hundred times 
wider channels for our influence, which, as it is, has gtown considerably 
in these past few years The Third, Communist International has achieved 
unparalleled successes But at the same time we know that wat may 
be forced upon us anv dav Our enemies do not themselves know as yet 
what they are capable of doing in this respect Thcic is not the slightest 
doubt that militarv preparations are under way Many of the states bor¬ 
dering on Russia—and perhaps many of those not bordering on Russia— 
are now arming That is why we must manoeuvre so flexibly in our inter¬ 
national policy and adhere so firmly to the course we have taken, and be 
prepared for anything We have waged the war for peace with extreme 
vigour. This war is yielding splendid results We have made a very good 
showing in this sphere of the struggle, at any rate not worse than in the 
36-796 
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Sphere of activities of the Red Army, on the bloody front But the con¬ 
clusion of peace with us does not depend on the small states even if they 
desire it. They are up to their ears in debt to the countries of the Entente, 
who are wrangling and competing desperately among themselves. We 
must therefore rexnembc^r that peace is of course possible from the point 
of view of the world situation, the historical situation created by the 
civil war and by the war against the Entente. But the measures we take 
for peace must b,. accompanied by most intense military preparations, 
and in no case must our army bo disarmed Our army offers a real gua¬ 
rantee that the imperialist powers will not make the slightest attempt 
or encroachment on us, for although they might count on certain 
ephemeral successes at first, not one of them would escape defeat at the 
hands of Soviet Russia That we must realize^ that must bo made the basis 
of our agitation and propaganda^ that is what we must prepare for, in 
order to solve the problem which, in view of our growing exhaustion, 
compels us to combine the one with the other 

I now pass to those important considerations of principle which in¬ 
duced us to direct the working masses so resolutely along the lines of 
using the army for the solution of certain basic and urgent problems 
The old source of discipline, capital, has grown feeble, the old source of 
unity has disappeared We must create a different kind of discipline, 
a different source of discipline and unity Compulsion evokes the indig¬ 
nation, the howls, the yells and outcries of the bourgeois democrats, 
who make great play ot the words “freedom” and “equality,” but do not 
understand that fieedom for capital is a ciime against the working people. 
In our fight against falsehood, wc introduced labour service and proceed¬ 
ed to unite the working people, without in the least shrinking from 
compulsion For no revolution has ever been effected without com¬ 
pulsion, and the proletariat has a right to exercise compulsion in order 
to hold its own at all costs, When those gentry, the bourgeois, the 
compromisers, the German Independents, the Austrian Independents and 
the French Longuctitcs, argued about the historical factor, they always 
forgot such a factor as the revolutionary determination, firxnness and 
steadfastness of the proletariat At this moment of disintegration of 
the capitalist countries and of the capitalist class, at this moment of its 
crisis and despair, this political factor is the only one that counts Talk 
about minority and majority, about democracy and freedom, decides 
nothing, however much the heroes of a past historical period may invoke 
them It is the class consciousness and firmness of the working class that 
count here If the working class is prepared to make sacrifices, if it has 
shown that it is able to strain every nerve, the problem will be solved. 
Everything must be directed to the solution of this problem The deter¬ 
mination of the working class, its inflexible adherence to the watchword 
“Death rather than surrenderF*—this is not only a historical factor, 
It IS the decisive, the winning factor. We are now proceeding from this 
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victory and this conviction to problems of peaceful economic develop¬ 
ment, the solution of which is the chief function of our Congress. In this 
respect we cannot, in my opinion, speak of a report of the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee, or, rather, of a political report of the Central 
Committee We must say frankly and bluntly that this, comrades, is 
a question which you must decide, which you must weigh with all your 
authority as the supreme Party body We have laid the question before 
you quite clearly We have taken up a definite stand It is your duty 
finally to endorse, correct or amend our decision But in its report the 
Central Committee must say that on this fundamental and urgent question 
It has taken up an absolutely definite stand Yes, the thing now is to 
apply to the peaceful work of economic development, to the restoration 
of our shattered industry, everything that can weld the proletariat into 
an absolute unity Here we need the iron discipline, the iron system, 
without which we could not have held on for two months, let alone over 
two years We must utili7e our success On the other hand, it must be 
realized that this transition will demand many sacrifices, of which 
the country has borne a lot as it is 

On the piinciple of the thing the Central Committee was quite clear Our 
activities were entirely governed by this policy and conducted in this spir¬ 
it Take, for example, the question of corporate management versus indi¬ 
vidual management, which you will have to settle—a question which may 
appear to be a subsidiary one, and which in itself, if torn from its con¬ 
text, cannot of course claim to be a fundamental question of principle 
This question should be examined only from the point of view of the basic 
knowledge, experience and revolutionary practice that we have acquired. 
For instance, we are told that “corporate management is one of the forms 
in vhich the masses participate in the work of administration ” But we on 
the Central Committee discussed this question and took our decision, which 
we have to report to you Comrades, such theoretical confusion cannot be 
tolerated Had we permitted a tenth part of this theoretical confusion in 
the fundamental question of our military activities, of our civil war, we 
would have been beaten, and would have deserved to be beaten Permit me, 
comrades, in connection with the report of the Central Committee and with 
this question of whether the new class should participate in the work of 
administration on a corporate or an individual basis, to introduce a little 
bit of theory, to point out how a class governs and in what the domination 
of a class consists. After all, we are not novices in these matters, and what 
distinguishes our revolution from former revolutions is that it contains no 
utopianism. The new class, having replaced the old class, can maintain it¬ 
self only by a desperate struggle against other classes, and it will finally 
triumph only if it can bring about the abolition of classes in general That 
IS what the vast and complex process of the class struggle demands, other¬ 
wise you will sink into a morass of confusion In what does the domination 
of a class consist? In what did the domination of the bourgeoisie over the 
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feudal lords consist^ The constitution spoke of freedom and equality. That 
was a lie As long as there are workingmen, propetty-owners are in a 
position to profiteer, and indeed, as property-owners, are compelled to 
profiteer We declare that there is no equality, that the well-fed man 
IS not the equal of the hungry rrati, that the profiteer is not the equal of 
the workingman 

In what does the domination of the class consist now? The domination 
of the proletariat consists in the fact that the landlords and capitalists have 
been deprived of their property The spirit and basic idea of all previous 
constitutions, even the most republican and democratic, amounted to one 
thing—property Out constitution has the right, has won itself the right, 
to a place in history by \irtue of the fact that the abolition of property is 
not confined to a paper declaration The victorious proletariat has abol¬ 
ished property, has completely annulled it—and therein lies its domination 
as a class The prime thing is the question of property As soon as the ques¬ 
tion of property was settled practically, the domination of the class was 
assured When, after that, the constitution recorded on paper what had 
been brought about in fact, namely, the abolition of capitalist and landlord 
property, and added that under the constitution the working class enjoys 
more rights than the peasantry, while exploiters have no rights whatever— 
that was a record of the fact that we had established the domination of our 
class, thereby binding to ourselves all strata and all small groups 
of working people The petty-bourgeois property-owners are disunit¬ 
ed, those who have more property are the enemies of those who 
have less property, and the proletarians, by abolishing property, 
have declared open war on them There are still many unenlightened 
and Ignorant people who are wholly in favour of any kind of 
freedom of trade, but who, when they see the discipline and self- 
sacrifice displayed in securing victory over the exploiters, cannot 
fight, they are not with us, but are powerless to oppose us. It 
IS only the domination of a class that determines property relations and 
which class is to be on top Those who, as we so frequently observe, asso¬ 
ciate the question of what the domination of a class consists in with the 
question of “democratic centralism’’ create such confusion that all suc¬ 
cessful work becomes impossible Clarity in propaganda and agitation is 
essential When our enemies said and admitted that we had performed mira¬ 
cles in developing agitation and propaganda, that was not to be understood 
in the superficial sense that we had large numbers of agitators and used up 
large quantities of paper, but in the intrinsic sense that the truth contained 
in that propaganda penetrated to the minds of all. That is a truth which 
cannot be escaped 

Whenever classes replaced other classes, they alteied property rela¬ 
tions When the bourgeoisie superseded the feudals it altered property re¬ 
lations the constitution of the bourgeoisie says that the man of property 
is not the equal of the beggar That uas bourgeois freedom This kind 
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of equality ensured the rule of the capitalist class in the state But do 
you think that ^vhen the bourgeoisie superseded the feudals it confused 
the state with the administration^ No, they were no such fools They 
declared that the work of administration rcqu.rcd people who knew how 
to administer,'and that they would adapt feudal administrators foi that 
purpose And that is what they did \X^as it a mistake^ No, comrades, 
the art of administration does not descend ficm heaven, it is not inspired 
by theHoivGhost And the fact that a class is the leading class does not 
make it at once capable of administering We ha^ e an example of this while 
the bourgeoisie wa'^ establi''bing its victory it took foi the work of admin¬ 
istration members of another class, the feudal class, there was nowhere 
else to get tlicm from We must be sober and face the facts The bourgeoi¬ 
sie had recourse to the old class, and we, too, are now confronted with the 
task of taking the knowledge and training of the old class, subordinating 
It to our needs, and using it all for the success of our class We, therefore, 
say that the victorious class must be mature, and maturity is attested 
not by a documentor certificate, but by experience and practice When the 
bourgeoisie triumphed, it did not know how to administer, and it made sure 
of Its victory by proclaiming a new constitution and by recruiting, en¬ 
listing, administrators from its own class and training them, utili 2 ing 
for this purpose administrators of the old class It began to train its own 
new administrators fitting them for the work with the help of the whole 
machinery of state, it sequestrated the feudal institutions and admitted 
only the wealthy to the schools, and in this way, in the course of many 
years and decades, it trained administrators fiom its own class Today, 
in a state which is constructed on the pattern and in the image ot the dom¬ 
inant class, we must act as every state has acted If we do not want to 
be guilty of sheer utopianism and meaningless phrascniongcring, we 
must say that we must learn from the experience of the past, that we must 
safeguard the constitution won by the revolution, but that for the work 
of administration, of organizing the state, we need people who are versed 
in the art of administration, who have state and business experience, and 
that there is nowhere we can turn to for such people except the old class 
Opinions on coiporate management are all too frequently imbued with 
a spirit of sheer ignorance, an anti-expert spirit We shall never succeed 
with such a spitit In order to succeed wc must undeistand the history of 
the old bouigeois world in all its profundity, and in order to 
build Communism we must take technology and science and make 
them available to wider circles And we can take them onlvfrom the bour¬ 
geoisie—there is nowhere else Piominence must be given to this funda¬ 
mental question, it must be treated as one of the basic problems of econom¬ 
ic development We have to administer with the help of people belong¬ 
ing to the class we have overthrown, they ate imbued with the prejudices 
of their class and we must re-cducate them At the same time we must 
recruit our own administrators from our own class. We must use the en- 
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tire machinery of state to put the schools, extra-school education, prac¬ 
tical training at the se'-vice of the proletarians, the workers and the la¬ 
bouring peasants, under the guidance of the Communists 

That is the only way to get things going After our two years^ expe¬ 
rience we cannot argue as though we were only )ust setting about the work 
of Socialist construction We committed enough follies in and around 
the Smolny period * That is nothing to be ashamed of How were we 
to know, seeing that we were undertaking something absolutely new^ 
We first tried one way, then another We swam with the current, because 
It was impossible to distinguish what was right from what was wrong, 
that requires time Now that is all a matter of the recent past, which we 
have got beyond That past in which chaos and enthusiasm prevailed is 
now over One document from that past is the Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
It is a historic document—more, it was a historic period The Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk was forced upon us because we were helpless in every way 
What sort of period was it? It was a period of impotence, from which 
we emerged victorious It was a period in which corporate management was 
universal You cannot escape that historical fact by declaiing that cor¬ 
porate management is a school of administration . You cannot stay 
forever in the preparatory class of a school I That will not do We are grown 
up now, and we shall be beaten and beaten again m every field if we be¬ 
have like schoolboys We must push forward We must push higher with 
energy and unanimity of will Tremendous difficulties face the trade 
unions Wc must get them to see this task as a fight against the survivals 
of this famous democracy All these outcries against appointees, all this 
old and dangerous rubbish which finds its way into resolutions and con¬ 
versations must be swept away Otherwise we cannot succeed If we have 
failed to master this lesson in these two years, we are lagging, and those 
who lag get beaten 

The task is an extremely difficult one Our trade unions have been of 
tremendous assistance in the building of the proletarian state They were 
a link between the Party and the unenlightened millions Do not let 
us fool ourselves the trade unions bore the whole brunt of the struggle 
when the state needed help on food work Was this not a tremendous task^ 
The recent issue of the Bulletin of the Central Statistical Board contains 
summaries by statisticians who certainly cannot be suspected of Bolshe¬ 
vism Two interesting figures are given in 1918 and 1919 the workers in 
the consuming provinces received seven poods a year, while the pea^^ants 
in the producing provinces ct^nsumed seventeen poods a year Before the 
war they used to consume sixteen poods a year. There you have tw^o figures 
illustrating the relation of classes in the struggle for food The proleta¬ 
riat continued to make sacrifices. People shout about coercion! But the 

♦ The Sn olny period —the initial period when the office of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment was housed m the Smolny Institute in Petrogfad prior to the removal of the 
scat of government to Moscow in March 1918.— Ed, 
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proletariat justified and legitimatized coercion, it justified it hy making 
the greatest sacrifices. The majority of the population, the peasants of 
the producing piovinces of our starving and impoverished Russia, for 
the first time have more food than throughout the ccntuiies of tsarist 
and capitalist Russia And we sav that the masses will go on starving 
until the Red Army is victoiioas The vanguard of the working class had 
to make this sacrifice This struggle is a school, but when we leave this 
school we m”St go forward This step must now be taken at all costs 
Like all trade unions, the old trade unions have a history and a past 
In the past they were organs of resistance to those who oppressed labour, 
to capitalism But now that the class has become the ruling class, and is 
being called upon to make great sacrifices, to starve and to perish, the 
situation has changed 

Not everybody understands this change, not everybody grasps its 
significance. And the responsibility for this pattly li*.s with certain Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries who aic demanding that corporate 
management be substituted for individual management No, comrades, 
that won’t work We have got beyond that We aie now faced with a 
very difficult task having succeeded on the bloody front, must now 
succeed on the bloodless front That war is a more difficult one. That front 
IS the most arduous We say this frankly to all class-conscious workers. 
The war which we sustained at the front must be followed by a bloodless 
war The fact is that the more we were victorious, the mote regions we se¬ 
emed like Siberia, the Ukraine and the Kuban In those legions there are 
rich peasants, there are no proletarians, and what proletariat there is has 
been corrupted by petty-bourgeois habits We know that everybody who 
has apiece of land m those parts says “A fig for the government, Til 
get all I can out of the starving What do I care fot the government ” 
The peasant profiteer who when left to the tender mercies of Denikin swung 
towards us will now be aided by the Entente The war has changed its 
front and its forms It is now taking the form of trade, of bag-trading, 
which It has made international In Kamenev’s theses published 
in the Izvestia of the Central Committee tlie principles on which this is 
based are stated fully They want to make bag-trading international 
They want to turn peaceful economic development into the peaceful disin¬ 
tegration of the Soviet power No you don’t, Messieurs the imperialists I 
We are on our guard We declare we have fought, and we shall therefore 
retain as our basic slogan the one which helped us to victory, we shall 
fully preserve that slogan and apply it to the field of labour That slogan 
IS the firmness and unity of will of the proletariat The old prejudices, 
the old habits that still remain must be discarded , . 

I should like, in conclusion, to dwell on Comrade Gussev’s pamphlet, 
which in my opinion deserves attention for two reasons It is agood pam¬ 
phlet not only from the formal standpoint, not only because it has been 
written fot our Congress Somehow, we have all been so far accustomed 
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to writing rcsolutiors They say that all literature is good except tedious 
literature Resolutions, I take it, should be classed as tedious literature. 
It would be better if we followed Comrade Gussev’s example and wrote 
fewer resolutions and moie pamphlets, even though they bristled with 
errors as his docs The pamphlet is a good one in spite of these errors, 
because it centres attention on a fundamental economic plan for the 
restoration of industiy and production throughout the country, and 
because it subordinate^' eveiything to this fundamental economic plan 
The Central Committee has introduced into its theses, which were dls- 
tribu'-cd today, a whole paragraph taken entirely from Comrade Gussev’s 
theses This fanJamcntal economic plan can be worked out in greater de¬ 
tail with the help of experts \X^c must itincmber that the plan is designed 
for many years to come Wc do not pionnse to deliver the country from 
itb 1 ungcr-strickei-* condition all at once Wc say that the struggle wiU 
be much haidet than the one on the military front But it is a struggle that 
Interests us more, it brings us nearer to our real and main tasks It demands 
the maximum exertion of cffoit and that unity of will which we have dis¬ 
played befotc and must display now If w^e accomplish this, we shall gain 
no less a victor)/ on the bloodless fioni than on the front of civil war. 


Publi,hr<j in 

'Llic Ktilth Coitqicss of the 
Ttiis^ian CoiHiiiuifibt Paitij^ 
Vohntiin Jicpo7t^ 19 20 



FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ANCIENT SOCIAL 
SYSTEM TO THE CREATION OF THE NEW 


Our newspaper is devoted to the question of Communist labour 
This IS a highly important question iii the building Socialism 
First of all, we must be very clear on the point that this question could 
be raised in a practical way only after the proletariat had captured polit¬ 
ical power, only after the landlords and capitalists had been expropriated, 
only after the proletariat, having captured political power, had achieved 
decisive victories over the exploiters, who had organized desperate 
resistance, counter-revolutionary rebellions and civil war 

In the beginning of 1918, it seemed that that time had arrived—and 
It had indeed ai*rived after the February (1918) military campaign of Ger¬ 
man imperialism against Russia But that period was so short-lived, the 
new and more powerful wave of counter-revolutionaiy rebellions and 
invasions swept over us so quickly, that the Soviet government had no 
opportunity to devote itself at all closely and persistently to problems 
of peaceful construction 

Now we have passed through two years of unprecedented and incred¬ 
ible difficulties, of famine, pr.vation, and suffering, simultaneously 
with unprecedented victories of the Red Army over the hoides of the in¬ 
ternational capitalist reaction 

Now there are serious grounds for hoping (if the French capitalists 
do not drive Poland into war with us) that we shall get a more durable 
and lasting peace 

During these two yeais we obtained some experience in construction 
on the basis of Socialism That is why we can, and should, come right 
down to the problem of Communist labour, or rathei, it would be more 
correct to say, not Communist, but Socialist labour, for we aie dealing 
not with the higher, but the lower, the primary stage of development of 
the new social system that is growing out of capitalism 

Communist labour in the narrower and stricter sense of the teim is 
labour performed gratis for the benefit of society, labour performed, not 
as a definite duty, not for the purpose of obtaining a right to certain pro¬ 
ducts, not according to pieviously established and legally fixed lates 
but voluntary labour, iirespective of rates, labour performed without 
expectation of reward, without the condition of lev^ard, laboui performed 
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out of a habit of working for the common good, and out of a conscious 
realization (become a habit) of the necessity of working for the common 
good—labour as the requirement of a healthy body 

It must be clear to everybody that wc, i e , our society, our social 
system, arc still a very long way from the application of thi^ form of la¬ 
bour on a broad, really mass scale 

But the very fact that this question has been raised, and raised both 
by the whole of the advanced proletariat (the Communist Party and the 
trade unions) and by the state, is a step in this direction 
To achieve big things we must start with little ones 
On the other hand, after the “big things,” after the revolution which 
overthrew capitalist ownership and placed the proletariat in power, the 
construction of economic life on the new basis can only start from little 
things 

Subbotniks, labour armies, labour service—there wc have the practi¬ 
cal realization of Socialist and Communist labour in various forms 

It still suffers from numerous defects Onlv people who are totally 
incapable of thinking, if wc leave aside the champions of capitalism, can 
laugh (or rage) at them 

Defects, mistakes, blunders in such a new, difficult and great undet- 
taklng are inevitable Those who are afraid of the difficulties of building 
Socialism, those who allow themselves to be scared by them, those who 
give way to despair or cowardly dismay, arc no Socialists 

The work of cieating a new labour discipline, of creating social 
ties of a new form among men, of creating new forms and methods of 
stimulating people at work, must take many years and decades 
It is a work of the most thankful and the noblest kind 
It IS our good fortune that, by overthrowing the bourgeoisie and sup¬ 
pressing Its resistance, we have been able to win the ground on which this 
work has become possible 

And We will set about this work with all our might. Perseverance, 
persistence, willingness, determination and ability to test a thing a hun¬ 
dred times, to alter it a hundred times, but to achieve the goal come what 
may—these are qualities which the proletariat acquired m the course 
of the ten, fiiteen or twenty years that preceded the October Revolution, 
and in the course of the two years that have passed since this revolution, 
while suffering unprecedented privation, hunger, rum and destitution 
These qualities of the proletariat are a guarantee that the proletariat will 
conquer 

April 8, 1920 

Kornmumaiichceky Subbotnik 
Apftl 11, 1920 



‘^LEFT-WING” COMMUNISM, AN INFANTILE 
DISORDER 

I 

IN WHAT SENSE CAN WE SPEAK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION^ 

Dating the first months after the conquest of political power by the 
proletariat in Russia (October 25 [November 7], 1917), it might have ap¬ 
peared that the tremendous difference between backward Russia and the 
advanced countries of Western Europe would cause the proletarian revo¬ 
lution in these latter countries to have very little resemblance to ours. 
Now we already have very considerable international experience which 
quite definitely shoves that some of the fundamental features of our rev¬ 
olution have a significance which is not local, not peculiarly national, 
not Russian only, but international I speak here of international signifi¬ 
cance not in the broad sense of the term not some, but all the fundament¬ 
al and many of the secondary features of our revolution are of interna¬ 
tional significance in regard to the influence it has upon all countries No, 
taking It in the narrowest sense, t e , understanding international sig¬ 
nificance to mean the international validity or the historical in¬ 
evitability of a repetition on an international scale of what has taken 
place here, it must be admitted that some of the fundamental features of 
our revolution do possess such a significance 

Of course, it would be a great mistake to exaggerate this truth and 
to apply It to more than a few of the fundamental features of our revolu¬ 
tion It would also be a mistake to lose sight of the fact that after the vic¬ 
tory of the proletarian revolution in at least one of the advanced coun¬ 
tries things in all probability will take a sharp turn, viz , Russia will 
soon after cease to be the model country and once again become a backward 
country (in the ^‘Soviet’^ and the Socialist sense) 

But at the present moment of history the situation is precisely such 
that the Russian model reveals to all countries something, and some¬ 
thing very essential, of their near and inevitable future The advanced 
workers in every land have long understood this, most often they have 
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not so much undetstood it as grasped it, sensed it, by revolutionary class 
instinct 

Herein lies the international ‘‘significance” (in the narrow sen«c of 
the term) of the Soviet power, and of the fund imcntals of Bolshc\ik 
theory and tactics This the “levolutionary” leaders of the Second Inter¬ 
national, such as Kautsky in Germany and Otto Bauer and Friedrich 
Adler in Austria, failed to understand, and because of this they proved 
to be reactionaries and advocates of the uorst kind of opportunism and 
social treachery Incidentally, the anonymous pamphlet entitled The 
World Rctolntion (Weltrp^ohfttoii)* which appeared in 1919 in Vienna 
(Soziahst?sche Bacherei ^ Heft 11, Ignaz Brarc) vc3> clearly reveals their 
whole process of thought and their uhole circle of ideas, oi, rather, the 
full depth of their stupidity, pedantry, baseness and betrayal of working 
class interests—and all this under the gu<se of “defending” the idea of 
“world resolution ” 

But we shall have to discuss ibis pamphlet in greater detail ‘^ome other 
time Tide we shall note only one more point long, long ago, Kautsky, 
uhen he was still a Marxist and not a renegade, appioachirg the question 
as a historian, fore'^aw the possibility of a situation arising in vhich the 
revolutionaty spit it of the Russian proletaiiat would serve as a model 
for Western Euiope This was in 1902, when Kautsky wrote an article 
entitled “The Slavs and Revolution” for the revolutionary Islra In 
this article he wiote as follows 

“At the present time [in contrast to 1848] it would seem that 
not only have the Slavs entered the ranks of the levolutionary na-. 
tions, but that the centre of revolutionary thought and revolution¬ 
ary action IS shifting more and more to the Slavs The revolution- 
ar) centre is shifting from the West to the East In the first half 
of the nineteenth century it was located in France, at times in Eng¬ 
land In 1848 Germany too joined the ranks of the revolutionary 
nations The new century opens with events which induce 

us to think that wc are approaching a further shift of the revolu¬ 
tionaty centre, namely, to Russia Russia, which has borrowed 
so much revolutionary initiative from the West, is now perhaps 
herself ready to serve as a source of revolutionary energy for the 
West The Russian revolutionary movement that is now flaring 
up will perhaps piove to be a most potent means of exorcizing that 
spirit of flabby philistinism and temperate politics which is be¬ 
ginning to spread in our midst, and it may cause the thirst for bat¬ 
tle and the passionate devotion to our great ideals to flare up in bright 
flames again Russia has long ceased to be merely a bulwark of reaction 
and absolutism m Western Europe It might be said that today 
the very opposite is the case Western Europe is becoming a bul- 

Ihe author of the pamphlet was Otto Bauer —Ed 
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wark of reaction and absolutism in Russia The Russian 

revolutionaries might perhaps have settled with the tsar long ago 
had they not been compelled at the same time to fight his ally, 
European capital. Let us hope that this time they will succeed 
in settling with both enemies, and that the new ‘Holy Alliance' 
will collapse more quickly than its predecessors But however the 
present struggle in Russia may end, the blood and felicity of the 
martyis, whom, unfortunately, she is producing in too great num¬ 
bers, will not have been sacrificed in vain They will nourish the 
shoots of social revolution throughout the civilized woild and cause 
them to grow more luxuriantly and rapidly In 1848 the Slavs 
were a black frost which blighted the flowers of the people’s spring 
Perhaps they are now destined to be the storm that will break the 
ice of reaction and will irresistibly bring a new and happy spring 
for the nations ” (Karl Kautsky, “The Slavs and Revolution,” 
Tskra, Russian Social-Democratic revolutionary newspaper, No, 
18, March 10, 1902 ) 

How well Karl Kautsky wrote eighteen years ago^ 

II 

ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS 
FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 

Certainly, almost everyone now realizes that the Bolsheviks could 
not have maintained themselves in power for two and a half months, 
let alone two and a half years, unless the stiictest, trulv non discipline 
had prevailed in our Party, and unless the latter had been rendered the 
fullest and unreserved support of the whole mass of the working class, 
that is, of all its thinking, honest, self-sacrificing and influential elements 
who are capable of leading or of carrying with them the backward strata 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is a most determined and most 
•ruthless war waged by the new class against a more fowerjul enemy, 
the bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased tenfold by its overthrow 
(even if only in one country), and whose power lies not only in the strength 
of international capital, in the strength and durability of the interna¬ 
tional connections of the bourgeoisie, but also in the force of Iwbity in the 
strength of small production. For, unfortunately, small production is 
still very, very widespread in the world, and small production engenders 
capitalism and the bourgeoisie continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, 
and on a mass scale. For all these reasons the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat is essential, and victory over the bourgeoisie is impossible with- 
ojt a long, stubborn and desperate war of life and death, a war demanding 
perseverance, discipline, firmness, indomitableness and unity of will. 
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I repeat, the experience of the victorious dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in Russia has clearly shown even to those who are unable to think, 
or who have not had occasion to ponder over this question, that absolute 
centralization and the strictest discipline of the proletariat constitute 
one of the fundamental conditions for victory over the bourgeoisie. 

This IS often discussed. But not nearly enough thought is given to 
what It means, and to the conditions that make it possible Would it 
not be better if greetings to the Soviet government and the Bolsheviks 
were more frequently accompanied by a 'profound analysts of the reasons 
jyhy the Bolsheviks were able to build up the discipline the revolutionary 
proletariat needs^ 

As a trend of political thought and as a political party, Bolshevism 
exists since 1903 Only the histoiy of Bolshevism during the Ti^hole period 
of Its existence can satisfactorily explain why it was able to build up 
and to maintain under most difficult conditions the iron discipline that 
is needed for the victory of the proletariat, 

' And first of all the question arises how is the discipline of the revo¬ 
lutionary party of the pioletaiiat maintained^ How is it tested^ How 
is It reinforced^ First, by the class consciousness of the proletarian van¬ 
guard and by its devotion to the revolution, by its perseverance, self- 
sacrifice and heroism Secondly, by its ability to link itself with, to keep 
in close touch with, and to a certain extent if you like, to merge with 
the broadest masses of the toilers—primarily with the proletariat, but 
also with the non-proletanan toiling masses Thirdly, by the correctness 
of the political leadership exercised by this vanguard, by the correctness 
of Its political strategy and tactics, provided that the broadest masses 
have been convinced by their own experience that they are correct Without 
these conditions, discipline in a revolutionary party that is really ca¬ 
pable of being a party of the advanced class, whose mission it is to over- 
throw the bourgeoisie and transform the whole of society, cannot be 
achieved Without these conditions, all attempts to establish discip¬ 
line inevitably fall flat and end in phrasemongering and grimacing 
On the other hand, these conditions cannot arise all at once They are 
created only by prolonged effort and hard-won experience Their crea¬ 
tion IS facilitated by correct revolutionary theory, which, in its turn, 
IS not a dogma, but assumes final shape only in close connection with the 
practical activity of a truly mass and truly revolutionary movement 

That Bolshevism was able, in 1917-20, under unprecedentedly difficult 
conditions, to build up and successfully maintain the strictest centraliza¬ 
tion and iron discipline was simply due to a number of historical pecul¬ 
iarities of Russia, 

On the one hand, Bolshevism arose in 1903 in the very firm foundation 
of the theory of Marxism. And the correctness of this—and only this— 
revolutionary theory has been proved not only by the experience of all 
countries throughout the nineteenth century, but particularly by the 
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experience of the wanderings and vacillations, the mistakes and disap¬ 
pointments of revolutionary thought in Russia. For nearly half a cen¬ 
tury—approximately from the ^forties to the ’nineties—advanced think¬ 
ers in Russia, under the oppression of an unparalleled, savage and 
reactionary tsardom, eagerly sought for the correct revolutionary theory 
and followed each and every “last word’’ in Europe and America in this 
sphere with astonishing diligence and thoroughness Russia achieved 
Marxism, the only correct revolutionary theory, veritably through 
sufferingy by half a century of unprecedented torment and sacrifice, of 
unprecedented revolutionary heroism, incredible energy, devoted search¬ 
ing, study, testing in practice, disappointment, verification and com¬ 
parison with European experience Thanks to the enforced emigration 
caused by tsardom, revolutionary Russia in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century possessed a wealth of international connections and excel¬ 
lent information about world forms and theories of the revolutionary 
movement such as no other country m the world possessed 

On the other hand, having arisen on this granite theoretical founda¬ 
tion, Bolshevism passed through fifteen years (1903-17) of practical 
history which in wealth of experience has had no equal anywhere else in 
the world For no other country during these fifteen years had anything 
even approximating to this revolutionary experience, this rapid and 
varied succession of different forms of the movement—legal and illegal, 
peaceful and stormy, underground and open, circles and mass move¬ 
ments, parliamentary and terrorist. In no other country was there con¬ 
centrated during so short a time such a wealth of forms, shades, and 
methods of struggle involving aZZ classes of modern society, and moreover, 
a struggle which, owing to the backwardness of the country and the 
heaviness of the yoke of tsardom, matured with exceptional rapidity 
and assimilated most eagerly and successfully the appropriate “last 
word” of American and European political experience. 


Ill 

THE PRINCIPAL STAGES IN THE HISTORY OF BOLSHEVISM 

The years of preparation for the revolution (1903-05) The approach 
of a great storm is everywhere felt All classes are in a state of ferment 
and preparation Abroad, the press of the political refugees discusses 
the theoretical side of all the fundamental problems of the revolution 
The representatives of the three main classes, of the three principal 
political trends, viz , the liberal-bourgeois, the petty-bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic (concealed under the labels “social-democratic” and “social-rev¬ 
olutionary”), and the proletarian-revolutionary trends, anticipate 
and prepare for the approaching open class struggle by a most bitter 
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fight on questions of program and tactics All the questions around which 
the masses waged an armed struggle in 1905-07 and 1917-20 can (and 
should) be traced in their embryonic form in the press of that time Be¬ 
tween these three mam trends, there were, of course, a host of intermediate, 
transitional, indefinite forms Ot, mote correctly, in the struggle of the 
press, parties, factions and groups, thcie were crystalli7ing those polit¬ 
ical and ideological trends which are actually class trends, the classes 
forged for themselves the requisite political and ideological weapons 
for the impending battles 

The years of revolution (1905-07) All classes come out into the open 
All views on program and tactics are tested by the action of the masses. 
There is a strike struggle unparalleled anywhere in the world for its 
extent and acuteness The economic strike grows into a political strike, 
and the latter into insurrection The relations between the proletariat, 
as the leader, and the vacillating, unstable peasantry, as the led, are 
tested m practice The Soviet form of organization is born in the spon¬ 
taneous development of the struggle The controversies of that time con¬ 
cerning the significance of Soviets anticipate the great struggle of 1917-20 
The alteination of parliamentary and non-parliamentary forms of 
struggle, of tactics of boycotting parliamentarism and tactics of paiti- 
cipating in parliamentarism, of legal and illegal methods of struggle, 
and likewise their interrelations and connections, are all distinguished 
by an astonishing richness of content As far as teaching the fundamentals 
of political science—to masses and leaders, to classes and parties—was 
concerned, one month of this period was equivalent to a whole year of 
‘^peaceful,” “constitutional” development Without the “dress rehearsal” 
of 1905, the victory of the October Revolution in 1917 would have been 
impossible 

The years of reaction (1907-10) Tsardom is victorious All the rev¬ 
olutionary and opposition parties have been defeated Depression, 
demoralization, splits, discord, renegacy, pornography instead of po¬ 
litics There is an increased diift toward philosophical idealism, mys¬ 
ticism serves as a cloak for counter-revolutionary sentiments But at 
the same time, it is precisely this great defeat that gives the revolutionary 
parties and the revolutionary class a real and very valuable lesson, a 
lesson in historical dialectics, a lesson m the undeistanding of the polit¬ 
ical struggle and m the skill and art of waging it One gets to know 
one’s friends in times of misfortune Defeated armies learn well 

Victorious tsardom is compelled to accelerate the destruction of the 
remnants of the pre-bourgeois, patriarchal mode of life in Russia Russia’s 
development along bourgeois lines progresses with remarkable speed. 
Extra-class and above-class illusions, illusions concerning the possibility 
of avoiding capitalism, are scattered to the winds The class struggle 
manifests itself in quite a new and, moreover, distinct form. 

The revolutionary parties must complete their education. They have 
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learned to attack Now they have to realize that this knowledge must 
be supplemented by the knowledge how to retreat properly They have 
to realize—and the revolutionary class is taught to realize it by itb own 
bitter experience—that victory is impossible unless they have learned 
both how to attack and how to retreat piopetly Of all the defeated oppo¬ 
sition and revolutionary parties, the Bolsheviks effected the most orderly 
retreat, with the least loss to their ^^aimy,’" with its core best preserved, 
with the least (in respect to profundity and irrcmcdiability) splits, with 
the least demoralization, and in the best condition to resume the work 
on the broadest scale ancf in the most correct and energetic manner 
The Bolsheviks achieved this only because they tuthlcssly exposed and 
expelled the revolutionary phrasemongers, who lefused to understand 
that one had to retreat, that one had to know how to lutieat, and that one 
had absolutely to learn how to work legally in the most reactionary 
parliaments, in the most reactionary trade unions, co-operatnc societies, 
insurance societies and similar organizations 

The years of revival (1910-14) At first the revival was incredibly 
slow, then, after the Lena events of 1912,* it became somewhat more 
rapid Overcoming unprecedented difficulties, the Bolsheviks pushed 
aside the Mensheviks, whose lole as lieutenants of the bourgeoisie in 
the working-class movement was perfectly understood by the whole 
bourgeoisie after 1905, and who were therefore supported in a thousand 
ways by the whole bourgeoisie against the Bolsheviks But the Bolshe¬ 
viks wpuld never have succeeded in doing this had they not pursued the 
correct tactics of combining illegal work with the obligatory utilization 
of “legal possibilities ” The Bolsheviks won all the labour seats in the 
arch-reactionary Duma 

The first imperialist wwld war (1914-17) Legal parliamentarism, 
with an extremely reactionary “parliament,” lenders very useful service 
to the party of the revolutionary pioletaiiat, the Bolsheviks The Bol¬ 
shevik deputies are exiled to Siberia ** In the piess of the political refu¬ 
gees all shades of social-imperialism, social-chauvinism, social-patriot¬ 
ism, inconsistent and consistent internationalism, picilism, and the 
revolutionary repudiation of pacifist illusions find full expression The 
wiseacres and old women of the Second Internitional, who had arro¬ 
gantly and contemptuously turned up their noses at the abundance of 
“factions” in the Russian Socialist movement and at the bitter struggle 
they waged among themselves, wcie unable—when the war deprived 

♦ Ihis refers to the shooting down of the workcis ot the Lent goldiickk in 
Siberia on April 4 [17], 1912 by the tsaiist troops the miners had stiuck work in 
protest of the unbeirable conditions of Jabout and their sh'imclcss exploitation 
by the management The workers all over Russia replied to the Lcni shooting by 
mass political strikes, demonstrations and meetings —Ed 

** This refers to the Bolshevik members of the Fourth State Duma who were 
exiled to Siberia in 1915 on the chaigc of “high treason” for igititing agtmst the 
imperialist war — Ed, 
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them of their boasted “legality” in all the advanced countries—to or¬ 
ganize anything even approximating such a free (illegal) interchange 
of views and such a ficc (illegal) working out of coricct views as the Rus¬ 
sian revolutionaries did in Switzerland and in a numbei of other coun¬ 
tries It was piecisely because of this that both the avoued social-patriots 
and the “Kautskyans” of all countries pioved to be the A\oist tiaitors to 
the proletauat And one of the piincipal reasons vhy Bolshevism was 
able to attain \ictory in 1917-20 was that ever since the end of 1914 it 
had been luthlessly exposing the baseness, loithsomencss and vileness 
of social-chauvinism and “Kautskyism” (to which Jvonguctism in Fiance, 
the views of the leadcis of the Independent Labour Party and the Fabi¬ 
ans in England, of Tuiati in Italy, etc , cotiespond), and the masses 
later became mote and moie convinced by tlicu own experience of the 
correctness of the Bolshevik \iews 

The second ievolution in Russia (February to October 1917) The 
inciedible senility and obsoleteness of tsardom had created (with the aid 
of the blows and burdens of a most agoni/ing war) an incredibly de- 
stiiictive powder diiected against t*- iidom Within a few da}b Russia was 
transformed into a democratic bourgeois lepublic, more free—under 
wxai conditions—than any other country m the w^oild The leaders of the 
ojrposition and ic\olutionaty parties began to set up a government, 
just as IS done in the most “strictly parliamentary” republics, and the 
fact that a man had been a leader (T an opposition party in parliament, 
even in a most reactionary parliament, him m his subsequent 

role in the i evolution 

In a few weeks the Alenshevlks and “Socialist-Revolutionaries” thoi- 
oughly imbibed all the methods and manners, aiguments and sophistiies 
of the European heroes of the Second International, of the ministerialists 
and oth^r opportunist scum All that we now lead about the Schcidemanns 
and Noskes, about Kautsky and Ililferding, Renner and Austcilitz, Otto 
Bauer and Fiitz Adlei, Turati and Longuet, about the Fabians and the 
leadeis of the Independent Labour Party in England—all this seems to 
us, and is in le^lity, i dreary lepctition, a leitciation of an old and fa¬ 
miliar icfrain WA have seen all this already in the case of the Menshe¬ 
viks History played a joke and made the opportunists of a baekwatd 
country anticipate the opportunists of a number of advanced countries 

If the heiocs of the Second International have all suffered bankruptcy 
and ha\c disgraced themselves ovei the question of the significance and 
role of the Soviets and the So\iet power, if the leaders of the three veiy’' 
important parties which have now left the Second Intel national (namely, 
the German Independent Social-Democratic Party, the French Longuet- 
ites and the British Independent Labour Paity) have disgraced and 
entangled themselves over this question in a most “striking” way, if 
they have all turned out to be slaves to the prejudices of petty-bour¬ 
geois democracy (quite in the spirit of the petty bourgeois of 1848 who 
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called themselves “Social-Democrats”)—^we have seen all this alieady 
in the case of the Mensheviks History played a joke in Russia, in 1905, 
the Soviets were born, from February to October 1917 they were turned 
to a false use by the Mcnoheviks, who went bankrupt because of their 
inability to understand the role and significance of the Soviets, and 
now the idea of Soviet power has arisen all oier the noild and is pleading 
among the proletariat of all countries with extraoidinary lapidity 
And the old heroes of the Second International are also going bank¬ 
rupt eeeryii'herey like oui Mensheviks, because they are unable to 
understand the role and significance of the So\iets bxpciicnce has pio\ed 
that on some very important questions e^f the proletaiian revolution, 
all countries will inevitably have to go tluough what Russia has gone 
through 

Contrary to the views that are now often to be met with in Furope 
and America, the Bolsheviks began then victorious struggle against 
the parliamentary (and m fact) bourgeois republic and against the Men¬ 
sheviks very cautiously, and the preparations they made for it were by 
no means simple We did not call hn the overthrow of the government 
at the beginning of the period mentioned, but explained that it was 
impossible to overthrow it until the eomposition and the sentiments 
of the Soviets had changed \)('e did not proclaim a boycott of the bour¬ 
geois parliament, the Constituent Assembly, but said—and from the 
April (1917) Confetcnce of our Party onwards began to say oflicially in 
the name of the Party—that a bourgeois republic with a Constituent 
Assembly is better than a bourgeois republic without a Constituent 
Assembly, but that a “workers’ and peasants’” republie, a Soviet re¬ 
public, IS better than any bouigeois-deiiiocratic, parliamentary, republic 
Without such careful, thorough, circumspect and piolongcd preparations 
we could not have obtained victory in October 1917, nor have main¬ 
tained that victory 


IV 

IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST WHAT ENEMIES WITHIN THE 
WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT DID BOLSHEVISM GROW UP 
AND BECOME STRONG AND STEELED^ 

Firstly and principally, m the struggle against opportunism, which 
in 1914 definitely grew into social-chauvmism and definitely sided with 
the bourgeoisie against the proletariat Naturally, this was the principal 
enemy of Bolshevism in the working-class movement This enemy re¬ 
mains the principal enemy internationally. It is this enemy that has 
claimed, and still claims, the attention of the Bolsheviks most of all. 
This side of the activities of the Bolsheviks is now fairly well known 
abroad too 
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Something diffefent, however, must be said of the other enemy of 
Bolshevism v ithin the working-class movement It is not yet sufficiently 
known abroad that Bolshevism grew up, took shape, and became steeled 
in long years of struggle against petty-bourgeois revolutionismy which 
smacks of, or borroivs something from, anarchism, and which falls short 
in everything essential of the conditions and requirements of a consist¬ 
ently proletarian class struggle For Marxists, it is well established 
theoretically—and the experience of all European revolutions and rev¬ 
olutionary movements has fully confitmed it—that the small ownei, 
the small master (a social type that is represented in many European 
countries on a very wide, a mass scale), who under capitalism always 
suffers oppression and, very often, an incredibly acute and rapid de¬ 
terioration in his conditions of life, ending in ruin, easily goes to revo¬ 
lutionary extremes, but is incapable of perseverance, organisation, 
discipline and steadfastness. The petty bourgeois “driven to frenzy” 
by the horrors of capitalism is a social phenomenon which, like anarch¬ 
ism, IS characteristic of all capitalist countries The instability of 
such revolutionism, its barrenness, its liability to become swiftly trans¬ 
formed into submission, apathy, fantasy, and even a “frenzied” infat¬ 
uation with one ot another bourgeois “fad”—all this is a matter of 
common knowledge But a theoretical, abstract recognition of these 
truths does not at all free revolutionary parties from old mistakes, which 
always crop up at unexpected moments, in a somewhat new foim, in 
hitherto unknown vestments or surroundings, in peculiar—more or 
less peculiar—circumstances 

Anarchism was often a sort of punishment for the opportunist sins 
of the working-class movement The two monstrosities wcie mutually 
complementary And the fact that in Russia, although her population 
IS mote petty-bourgeois than that of the European countries, anarchism, 
relatively speaking, exercised a negligible influence during both revo¬ 
lutions (1905 and 1917) and during the preparatory pctiods of these rev¬ 
olutions, must undoubtedly be paitly placed to the credit of Bolshevism, 
which has always waged a most ruthless and uncompromising struegle 
against opportunism I say “partly,” for a still more important role in 
weakening the influence of anarchism in Russia was played by the fact that 
It had had the opportunity in the past (m the seventies of the nineteenth 
century) to develop with exceptional luxuriance and to display its utter 
fallaciousness and unfitness as a guiding theory for the revolutionary class 

At its inception in 1903, Bolshevism adopted the tradition of ruthless 
struggle against petty-bourgeois, semi-anarchist (or dilettante-anarchist) 
revolutionism, the tradition which lias always existed in revolutionary 
Social-Democracy, and which struck particularly deep root with us in 
1900-03, when the foundations fora mass paity of the revolutionary prol¬ 
etariat were being laid in Russia. Bolshevism took over and continued 
the struggle against the party which more than any other expressed the 
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tendencies of petty-bourgeois revolutionism, namely, the “Socialist- 
Revolutionary” Party, and waged this struggle on thi.ee mam points. 
First, this party, rejecting Marxism, stubbornly refused (or, rather, 
was unable) to understand the need for a strictly objective estimate of 
the class forces and their interrelations before undertaking any political 
action Secondly, this party considered itself to be particularly ‘‘rev¬ 
olutionary,” or “Left,” on account of its recognition of individual ter¬ 
rorism, assassination—which we Marxists emphatically rejected Of 
course, we rejected individual terrorism only on the grounds of expedien¬ 
cy, whereas people who were capable of condemning “on principle,” the 
teirorism of the Gieat French Revolution, or in general, the ter¬ 
rorism employed by a victorious revolutionary party which is besieged 
by the bourgeoisie of the whole world, were ridiculed and laughed to scorn 
even by Plekhanov, in 1900-03, when he was a Marxi'*t and a revolutionary 
Thirdly, the “Socialist-Revolutionaries” thought it very “Left” to sneer 
at comparatively insignificant opportunist sms of the German Social- 
Democratic Party, while they themselves imitated the extreme opportun¬ 
ists of that party, for example, on the agrarian question, or the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat 

History, by the way, has now confirmed on a large, world-wide and 
historical scale the opinion we have always advocated, viz , that reio- 
luhonary German Social-Democracy (note that as far back as 1900-03 
Plekhanov demanded the expulsion of Bernstein from the Party, and 
the Bolsheviks, always continuing this tradition, in 1913 exposed the 
utter baseness, vileness and treachery o£ 'Lcgicn*) came closest to being the 
party which the revolutionary pioletariat required to enable it to attain 
victory Now, in 1920, after all the ignominious failures and crises of 
the period of the war and the early post-war years, it can be plainly seen 
that, of all the Western parties, German revolutionary Social-Democracy 
produced the best leaders, and recovered, recuperated, and gained new 
strength more rapidly than the others This may be seen in the case both 
of the party of the Spartacists and the Left, proletarian wing of the “In¬ 
dependent Social-Democratic Party of Germany,” which is waging an in* 
cessant struggle against the opportuni^^m and spineie'^sness of the Kaut- 
skys, Hilferdings, Ledebours and Crispiens If we now cast a general 
glance over a fully completed historical period, namely, from the Pans 
Commune to the first ^Socialist Soviet Republic, we shall find that the 
attitude of Marxism to anarchism in general stands out most definitely 
and unmistakably. In the final analysis, Marxism proved to be correct, 

* Legtcn —a prominent leader of the German trade union movement and a 
member of yic Social Democratic faction of the German Reichstag The reference 
here is to the thoroughly opportunist, bourgeois-liberal speech he made before the 
members of the U%S A Congress in 1913 For further reference see “What Should 
Not Be Imitated in the German Labour Movement,” Lenin, Selected Works, Eng 
ed , Vol. IV —Ed 
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and although the anatchists rightly pointed to the opportunist character 
of the views on the state that prevailed within the majority of the Social¬ 
ist parties, u must be stated, firstly, that this oppoitunism was based 
upon the distoition, and even delibciate suppression, of Marx’s views 
on the state (in mv boob, Th^ Utatc and Rpvolytwn^ I called attention 
to the fact tint fot thiity-six years, from 1875 to 1911, Bebcl kept secret 
a Icttei by Engels which \ciy vividly, shaiply, bluntly and clearly ex¬ 
posed the opportunism of the stock Social-Democratic conceptions of the 
state), and, secondly, that it was the most Marxian ticnds m the European 
and Ameiican Socialist parties that most quickly and extensively 
set about the icctification of these opportunist views, the recognition 
of Soviet powet and its superiority over bouigeois parliamentary 
democracy 

On two occasions the stiuggle that Bolshevism waged against “I.eft” 
devi itions vvit^ in it. own paity assumed particularly laige proportions 
in 1908, on the question of whethei ot not to participate in a most teac- 
tionai y ‘'pai li mient” and in the legal woikers ’ societies, which weie being 
icstricted bvm>st leactionar^ laws, and again in 1918 (the Brest-T itovsk 
Perce), on the questioi whether one or another “compionuse” was ad¬ 
missible 

In 1908 the '‘Left” Bolsheviks wete expelled from out Party for stub- 
hot nly refusing to undcLstand the necessity of participrtme in a most 
reactioiiuy “pailiament ” The ‘Tefts”—among whom there wete miny 
splendid revolution lUcs wdio subsequently bore (and still bear'^ the title 
of mcml^ct of the Communist Paity with ciedit—based thcnisclves partic- 
ulaily on tlie successful expeument of the boycott in 1905 When, in 
August 1905, the t>at announccvl the convocrtion of an advisoiy ‘‘pai 
li the Bolslwiks—m the teeth of all the opposition parties and 

the M^^nslieviks—proclaimed a bo)cort of it, and it was actually swept 
awa) bv the i^^v^olution of October 1905 At that time the boycott proved 
coirect not because non-participation m reactionary path aments is col¬ 
lect in g^n< lal, but because wc correctly gauged the objective situation 
wh^h wws leading to the lapid transformation of the mass strikes into 
a political stiikc, then into a revolutionary stiike, and then into uprising 
Morcovci, the struggle at that time centred around the question whether 
to lea^^c the conv-^ocation of the fiist representative assembly to the tsa^, 
or to attempt to wiei^t its convocation from the hands of the old regime 
When theie was, and could be, no certainty that an analogous objectiv’-c 
Situation existed, and hkewii^e no certainty of a similar trend and rate 
of development, the bo\co(.t ceased to be correct 

The BoNhevik bovcott ot ^‘parliament” m 1905 eniiched the revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat with highly valuable polKical experience aftid showed 
that in combining legal with illegal, parliamentary with extra-parha- 
mentaiy forms of strugiilc, it is sometimes useful and even essential to 
reject path ament at y fot ms But it is a vety great mistake to apply this 
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cxpcnenre blindly, imttatively and uncritically to other conditions and 
to other circumstances The boycott of the “Duma” by the Bolsheviks 
in 1906 was, however, a mistake, although a small and easily remediable 
one * A boycott of the Duma in 1907, 1908 and subsequent years would 
have been a serious mistake and one difficult to lemedy, because, on the 
one hand, a very rapid rise of the revolutionary tide and its conversion 
into an uprising could not be expected, and, ontheothei hand, the whole 
historical situation attending the renovation of the bourgeois monarchy 
called for the combining of legal and illegal voik Now, looking back on 
this histotical period, which is quite closed and the connection of which 
with the subsequent peiiods his become fully manifest, it becomes very 
clear that the Bolsheviks could not have preserved (let alone stiengthened, 
developed and reinforced) the firm co^'e of the il v^olutionar} party of tnc 
proletariat in 1908 14 had they not stienuouslv fought for the vicwpoixit 
that It IS ohhgatojy to combine legal and illegal forms of stiuggle, that 
It is ohligatoiy to participate even in a most rcactionai v parliament and 
in a numbei of other institutions that weie restricted by reactionary laws 
(benefit societies, etc ) 

In 1918 things did not go to the length of a split The “l.eft”Communists 
at that time only foimed a sepaiate gioup or “faction” within our Part), 
and that not fot long In the same yeai, 1918, the most piominent 
representatives of “Left Communism,” foi example, Radek and 
Bukharin, openly admitted their mistake It had seemed to them that 
the Bicst-Litovsk Peace vas a compiomisc with the imperialists that 
was inadmissible on principle and harmful to the paity of the rc\olution- 
arv proletariat It really was a compromise with the imperialists, but it 
was a compromise which, under the circumstances, was obhgatort/ 

Today, when I heat our tactics in signing the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
assailed by the “Socialist-Revolutionaries,” for instance, or when I hear 
the leniark made bv Comrade Lansbury in conversation with me—“Our 
Bn'-ish trade union leaders say that if it was permissible foi the Bolshe¬ 
viks to compromise, it is permissible for them to compromise too,” 

I usually reply by first of all giving a simple and “popular” example 

Irfiaginc that your automobile is held up by armed bandits You hand 
them over your money, passport, icvo^vei and automobile In return you 
are rebeved of the pleasant company of the bandits That is unquestionably 
a compromise “Do ut dcs” (“I give” you money, fireaims, automobile, “so 
that you give” me the opportunity to depart in peace) But it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a sane man who would declare such a compromise to be “inad¬ 
missible on principle,” or who would proclaim the compiomisei an accom¬ 
plice of the bandits (even though the bandits might use the automobile 

* What applies to individuals applies—with ntccssat\ modifications—to 
politics and parties Not he is wise uho makes no mistakes Thcic are no sueh men 
nor can there be He is wise who makes not very serious mistakes and who knows 
how to correct them easily and quickly 
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and the fiteaims for furihci lobbcncs) Oui compromise with the bandits 
of German imperialism was a compromise of such a kind 

But when the Mensheviks, and Socialist-Revolutionaries in Russia, the 
Scheidemannites (and to a latgc extent the Kautskyans) in Germany, Otto 
Bauer and Friedrich Adler (not to speak of Messrs Renner and Co) in 
Austria, the Rcnaudcis and Longuet and Co in France, the Fabians, the 
^‘Independents” and the “Labourites” in England, in 1914-18 and in 
1918-20 entered into com'piomises vith the bandits of then own, and 
sometimes of the “Allied,” bourgeoisie against the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat of their own country, all these gentlemen did act as accomplices in 
landitry 

The conclusion to be diawn is clear tu reject compiomises “on prin¬ 
ciple,” to icject the admissibility of compromises in general, no matter of 
what kind, is childishness, which it is difficult even to take seriously A po¬ 
litical leader who desires to be useful to the revolutionary proletariat must 
know how to sinp-le out cases when such compromises arc inadmis¬ 

sible, as expressive of opportunism 2 inA iieacliaif, and direct all the force 
of criticism, tfe full edge of meicilcss exposure and relentless war, agamst 
those concrete compromises, and not allow the highly expelicnccd “practi¬ 
cal” Socialists and parliamentary Jesuits to dodge and wnggle out of re- 
sponsibilit\ by resoiting to aiguments about “compromises in general ” 
It IS precisely in this way that Messieurs the “leaders” of the British trade 
unions, as well as of the Fabian society and the “Independent” Labour 
Party, dodge responsibility/or f/ie treachery they liaie perfoetrated^ for hav¬ 
ing made a compromise that really denotes the worst kind of opportunism, 
treachery and betrayal. 

There are compromises and compromises One must be able to analyse 
the situation and the concrete conditions of each compromise, or of each 
variety of compromise One must learn to distinguish between a man who 
gave the bandits money and firearms in order to lessen the evil committed 
by them and to facilitate the task of getting them captuied and shot, and a 
man who gives bandits money and firearms in order to share in the loot 
In politics this IS by no means alwav^ as easy as in this childishly simple 
example But anyone who set out to invent a recipe for the workers# that 
would ptovide readv-made solutions for all cases in life, or who promised 
that the politics of the revolutionai y proletariat would never encounter 
difficult or intricate situations, would be simply a charlatan 

So as to leave no room for misinterpretation, I shall attempt to outline, 
although very briefly, a few fundamental rules for analysing concrete com¬ 
promises 

The party which concluded a compromise with the German imperialists 
by signing the Brcst-Litovsk Treaty had been working out its internation¬ 
alism in action ever since the end of 1914 It was not afraid to call for the 
defeat of the t^aust monarchy and to condemn “defence of the fatherland” 
in a war between two imperialist robbers The parliamentary members of 
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this party took the load to Siberia lather than the road leading to Minis¬ 
terial portfolios in a bourgeois government The revolution, by ovetthrow- 
ing tsardom and establishing a democratic republic, put this party to a 
new and tremendous test, this party did not enter into anv agreements with 
Its ‘‘own” imperialists, but worked for their o\erthiow, and did overthiow 
them Having taken over political power, this party did not leave a \estige 
either of landlord or capitalist property Having published and repudi¬ 
ated the secret treaties of the imperialists, this party proposed peace to all 
nations, and yielded to the violence of the Brest-Litovsk robbers onlv after 
the Anglo-Ficnch imperialists had frustrated peace, and after the Bolsheviks 
had done everything humanly possible to hasten the revolution in Germany 
and other countries That such a compromise, enteted into by such a party 
under such circumstances, was absolutely conect, becomes clearer and more 
evident to everyone every day 

The Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in Russia (like the lead¬ 
ers of the Second International all over the world m 1914-20) began with 
treachery by directly or indirectly justifying the “defence of the father- 
land,” that is, the defence of predatory bouigeoisic They continued 

their treacher V by entciing into a coalition with the bourgeoisie of thenomi 
country and fighting togcthci with their own bouigeoisie agamst the revo¬ 
lutionary proletariat of their own country Their bloc in Russia, first with 
Kerensky and the Cadets, and then with Kolchak and Denikin, like the 
bloc of their confreres abroad with the bourgeoisie of their respective coun- 
tncb, was a descition to the side of the bourgeoisie against the pioletanat 
From beginning to end, their compromise with the bandits of imperialism 
lay in the fact that they made themselves accomplices in impeiiahst 
banditry. 


V 

“LEFT-WING” COMMUNISM IN GERMANY I EADFRS—^PARTY- 

CLASS—MASSES 

The Geiman Communists of whom we must now speak do not call 
themseVes “Lefts” but, if I am not mistaken, the “opposition on piinci- 
ple.” But that they exhibit all ihe symptoms of the “infantile disoider of 
Leftism” will be seen from what follows 

A pamphlet written from the standpoint of this opposition, and 
entitled The Split in the Communist Tarty of Germany {The Spartucus 
League)^ published by “the local group in Frankfort-on-Main,” sets forth 
the substance of the views of this opposition very concisely, clearlv, 
briefly and distinctly A few quotations will suffice to acquaint the 
reader with the substance of their views 

“The Communist Party is the Party of the most determined class 
struggle 
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“ . Politically, this transition period [between capitalism and 
Sociaijsm] is the period of the prolctaiian dictatoiship 

“The question arises Who should l')e the vehicle of this dictator¬ 
ship the Commmust Party or the proletarum class'^ Should we 
on pnnciplf, slti\e for the dictatorship of the Communist Party, 
oi for the dictatotship of the piolctaiian class^' ” (.All italics 
in the original ) 

Further, the author of the pamphlet accuses the “C C ’^of the Commun¬ 
ist Pirty of Germany of scekmg to leach a coaJitio?^ 7Vith the Independent 
Huelal-Demociatic Party of Oennany, rTilling''the qnestion of recogn^'^iny 
tn pr}nr7ple all pohtical mean^"' of struggle, including par Iiamcntaiism, 
only in order to conceal its real and mam elToits to form a coalition with 
the Independents And the pamphlet goes on to sav 

“The opposition has chosen another road It «s ot the opinion that 
the quesnon of the rule of the Communist Party and of the dictaloi- 
shipofthc Part\ ? question of tactics At all events, the ruL of 

ibcGommmnist Party is the final foimof all put) iul(^ On pnntip^^\ 
\\c must strnc for the dtctatorship of the piolctanan class And all 
the measures of the Party, its organi/ition, its methods of struggle. 
Its stLategv and tactics should be adapted t) this end Accotdingl;/, 
one must emphatically reject all compromise with other paities, all 
levetsion to parliamentary forms of struggle, which havv^ become 
historically and politicaly obsolete, aU policy of manoeuvring and 
compromise Specificaliv proletarian methods of revolui*onarv 

struggle must be strongly emohanzed In order to embrace the \\ iviest 
proletarian circles and strata, which ate to take part in rhe revolu¬ 
tion uv struggle under the leadership of the Communist Party, new 
forms of ot g uu'ation must be creited upon the broadest foundations 
and with the wuCst scope The rallying point for all rev^olutionary 
elements sl^oiild be the Wallers^ T'niony which is based on factorv 
otganizations It should embiacc all the woikers who follow the slo¬ 
gan ‘Leave the trad^ unions Here the fighting pioletariat should 
be hned up in the broadest battle ranks Recognition of the class 
struggle, the Soviet system a»ad the dictatorship should be sufficient 
for admittance AU subsequent political training of the fighting 
masses and their pohtical orientation in the struggle is the task of the 
Communist Partv, which is outside the Workers’ Union 

“Consequently, two Communist Parties are now arrayed one 
against the other 

Ks a pi) ty of leader toorganize the revolution¬ 

ary struggle and to dii cct it from ahorc, resorting to compromises and 
parliamentarism in order to cr,^ate a situation which would enable it 
to enter a coalition government in whose hands the dictatorship 
would rest 
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‘'The other is a mass party, which expects an unsur^^e of the revo¬ 
lutionary stiuggle from beloiv, knowing and cnip^oying on^y one 
method in the struggle, a method which clear!) leads to the goal, 
and rejecting all park ament ary and oppoitunist methods, tnis one 
method is the ruthless ovei throw o\ the bourgeoisie with the object of 
establishing the proletarian class dictatorship foi the accompbsh- 
ment of Socialism 

“ There, the dictatorship of leaders, here, the dictatorship of 
the masses’ That is our slogan ” 

Such are the most e^s..ntia] points characterizing the Mews of the opP^^’ 
sitjon in the German Communist Paitv 

Any Bolshevik who has conscnusly jiarticipated in, oi his clo^cl) ob¬ 
served, the development of Bolshevism since 1903 will at once sav after 
reading these arguments, “What old and fanxlliar rubbish’ What ‘Left* 
childishness 

But let examine these aigiiments i little more closel) 

The meie presentation of the qu^^stion—dictatorship of the Part\ or 
dictatorship of the class, dietatoiship (Paitv) of the leaders, or dictatorship 
(Party) of tVie masses^”—testifies to the most incredible and hopeless con- 
fu<iion of mini Th^.^^c people aic straining to intent something quite out 
of th^ ordinary, aid, in their eifoit to be clevci, make themseWes ridicu¬ 
lous Everyone know^s that the masses are divided into classes, that the 
masses can be contiastcd to cl isscs only by contrasting the vast majority 
in gL,nera’, regardless of division according to status in the social system 
of production, to catc^^oties hoi hnv a definite status in the •^^ocial system 
of production, that usually, and in the majority of cases, at least in mod¬ 
ern civilized count!les, classes are led by political parties, that politi¬ 
cal parties, as a genei a! rule, arc directed by more or Less stable groups com¬ 
posed of the most authoritative, influential and experienced members, who 
aie elected to the most tcsponsjblc positions and aie called leaders All this 
IS elementary All this is simple md clear Why, instead, do we need all 
this rigmarole, this new" Volapuk^^On the one hand, these people apparent¬ 
ly got confused when they found themselves in a serious sPuation, a situa¬ 
tion in which, the party having been abruptly reduced fiom a ’egal to an 
illegal status, the usual, normal and simple iclations between leaders, 
parties and clashes have been disturbed In Get man), as in other European 
countries, people had become too accustomed to legality, to the free and 
regular election of “leadeis” at icgular patty congresses, to the convenient 
method of testing the class composition of parties by paihamcntary elec¬ 
tions, mass mec tings, the press, the sentiments of the trade unions and other 
organizations, etc When, instead of this customary procedure, it became 
necessary, in consequence of the extremely rapid advance of the levolution 
and the development of the civil war, to pass quickly from legality to ille- 

-A universal language invented m 1879 by Johann M Schlcjcr Ed 
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gality, to combine the two, and to adopt the ^inconvenient" and ^^undemo¬ 
cratic" methods of singling out, or forming, or preserving roups of lead¬ 
ers”—these people lo'^t their heads and began to invent unnatural nonsense. 
Probably, some members of the GDmmunist Patty of Holland who have 
had the misfortune to be bom in a small country with the traditions and 
conditions of a particularly privileged and stable legality, and who have 
never witnessed the change from legality to illegality—became confused, 
lost their heads, and helped to create these absurd inventions 

On the other hand, wc observe here just a thoughtless and incoheient use 
of the now “fashionable” terms “masses” and “leaders ” These people 
have heard and committed to memory a great many attacks on “leaders,” 
m which they are contrasted to “the masses”, but they were unable to 
think and make it clear m their own minds what it was all about 

The divergence between “leaders” and “masses” mamfestt,d itself very 
clearly and distinctly in all countiics at the end of and after the imperialist 
war The principal reason for this phenomenon was explained many times 
by Marx and Engels between the years 1852 and 1892 by the example of 
England England's monopolv position caused a semi-petty-bourgeois, op¬ 
portunist “labour austocricy” to separate out from the “masses” The 
leaders of this labour aristocracy constantly deserted to the bourgeoisie, and 
w'ere directly or indirectly in its pay Marx earned the honour of incurring 
the hatred of these seoundrels by openly branding them as traitors Mod¬ 
ern (twentieth century) imperialism created a privileged, monopoly po¬ 
sition for a few advanced countries, and this gave use everywhere in the Sec¬ 
ond International to a certain type of traitor, opportunist, social-chauvm- 
ist leaders, who look after the interests of their own craft, their own section 
of the labour aristocracy This caused the isolation of the opportunist par¬ 
ties from the “masses,” that is, from the broadest sections of the working 
people, from their majority, from the lowest-paid workers The victory of 
the revolutionary proletariat is impossible unless this evil is combated, 
unless the opportunist, social-traitor leaders are exposed, discredited and 
expelled. And that is the policy pursued by the Third International. 

To go so far in this connection as to contrast, in general, dictatorship of 
the masses to dictatorship of the leaders is ridiculously absurd and stupid. 
What is particularly funny is that actually, in place of the old leaders, who 
hold the common human views on ordinary matters, new leaders arc put 
forth (under coyer of the slogan “Down with the leaders I”) who talk unna¬ 
tural stulf and nonsense Such arc LaufFenberg, Wolfheim, Horner, Karl 
Schroder, Fiiedtich Wendel and ^^arl Erler^ in Germany. The attempts of 

* Karl Erler, “The Dissolution of the Party/* Kommumshsche Arbeitprzettung, 
Hamburg, February 7, 1920, No* 32 “The working class cannot destroy the bour¬ 
geois state without destroying bourgeois democracy, and it cannot destroy bour¬ 
geois democracy without destroying parties ” 

The most muddle headed of the syndicalists and anarchists of the Latin 
countries may derive “satisfaction” from the fact that solid Germans, who 
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the last-named to make the question “more profound” and to proclaim that 
political parties are generally unnecessary and “bourgeoi^^” are such Her¬ 
culean pillars of absurdity that one can only shrug one's shoulders. How 
true It IS that a little mistake can always be turned into i monstrous one if 
It is persisted in, if profound reasons are given for it, and if it is driven to 
its “logical conclusion ” 

What the opposition has come to is the repudiation of the party principle 
and of party discipline. And this is tantamount to completely disarming 
the p'toletariat m the interest of the bourgeoisie. It is tantamount to that pet- 
ty-bourgi;ois diffuseness, instability, incapacity for sustained effort, unity 
and organized action, which, if indulged in, must inc'vitably destrov every 
proletarian revolutionary movement From the standpoint of Conmiumsm, 
the repudiation of the patty principle means trying to leap from the eve of 
the collapse of capitalism (in Germany), not to the 1 >west, or the interme¬ 
diate, but to the highest phase of Communism We m Russia (in the third 
year since the overthrow of the bourgeoisie) are taking the first steps in the 
transition from capitalism to Socialism, or the lowest stage of Communism 
Classes have remained, and will lemain everywhere for years after the con¬ 
quest of power by the proletariat Perhaps in England, where there is no 
peasantry (but where there are small owners I), the period may be shorter 
The abolition of classes means not only driving out the landlords and capi¬ 
talists—tha*" we accomplished with comparative case—it also means abolish- 
ing the small commodity producers^ and they cannot be driven oniy or crushed, 
wc must live in haimony with them, they can (ind must) be remoulded and 
le-cducited only by very prolonged, slow, cautious oiganizational work. 
They encircle the proletariat on every side with a petty-bourgeois atmo¬ 
sphere, which peimcates and corrupts the pioletanat and causes constant 
relapses among the proletariat into petty-bourgeois spinelessness, disunity, 
individualism, and alternate moods of exaltation and dejection The strict¬ 
est centralization and discipline are required within ihc political paity of 
the proletariat in order to counteract this, in order that the organizational 
role of the proletariat (and that is its principal role) may be exercised cor¬ 
rectly, successfully, victoriously The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
a persistent struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military 
and economic, educational and administrative—against the forces and 
traditions of the old society. The force of habit of millions and tens of mil¬ 
lions is a most terrible force Without an iron party tempered in the strug¬ 
gle, without a party enjoying the confidence of all that is honest in the 

evidently consider themselves Marxists (K Erler and K Horner show very 
solidly by their articles in the above-mentioned paper that they consider them¬ 
selves solid Marxists, but talk incredible nonsense in a most ridiculous manner 
and reveal their lack of understanding of the rudiments of Marxism), go to the 
length of making utterly inept statements The mere acceptance of Marxism docs 
not save one from mistakes We Russians know this particularly well, because in 
our country Marxism has been very often the “fashion.” 
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given class, without a partj^ capable of watching and influencing the mood 
of the masses, it is impossible to conduct such a stiugglc successfully. It 
IS a thousand times easier to vanquish the centralized big bouigeoisie than 
to “vanquish” the millions and millions of small owncis, yet they, by their 
ordinary, everyday, imperceptible, elusive, demoralizing actuity, achieve 
the very results which the bourgeoisie need and which tend to restoie the 
bourgeoisie Whoevei weakens e\cr so little the lion discipline of the paity 
of the piolctaiiat (^cspeciaby during the time of its dictatorship), actually 
aids the bouigcoisie against the pioletanat • 

Side by side with the question of Icadeis—pait)—class—masses, one 
must discuss the question of the “reactionary” trade unions But fiist I 
shall take the lib^^ity of making a few concluding iem-rks ba^ed on the 
experience of our Party Ihere hate ahmij^ been attacks on the “dictatoiship 
ot leaders” in our Party The fust time I heard such attack, I lecall, uas in 
1895, when, offi..iaIl), no patty yet existed, but when a c^^ntial gioup began 
to be formed in Si Petersburg* which w^as to undeuake the leadetship of 
the ellstiict groups At the Ninth Congress of out Paity (Apul 1920) thcie 
w IS a small opposition which also spoke against the “dietatoiship of lead- 
el s,” ag iinst tlv “oligaichyand so on 1 hete is tberefoie nothing suipiis- 
ing, nothing new, nothing tetnble in the “infantile disoid^^t” of “Left-wing 
Communism” anamn tht Geunans It is not a dangcious illness, and after 
It the constitution becomes even stionget On th^ other Innd, in our case, 
the lapid alternation of kga^ and illegal woik, which m idc it patticulaily 
necessary to “conceal,” to cloak in particular seciecy^ piccisely tlie Gencial 
Staft, precisely the leaders, sometimes gave use to extremely dangerous 
phenomena The worst w as in 1912, when an agent-piovocatcui by the name 
of Malinovsky got on to the Bolshevik Central Committee He betrayed 
scores and scores of the best and most loyal comrades, caused them to be sent 
to penal ser\itude and hastened the death of many of them He did not cause 
niofc harm than he actually did only because we had established a prop¬ 
er combination of legal and illegal work As a member of the Central 
Committee of the Pii.ty and \ deputy m the Duma, Malinovsky was forced ,' 
in Older to gain our confidence, to aid us in establishing legal daily papcisp 
which even under tsardom wei». able to wige a struggle against the oppoi- 
tunism of the Mensheviks and to preach the fundamentals of Bolshevism in 
a suitably disguised form While Malinovsky with one hand sent scores 
and scoies of the best Bo]shc\iks to penal servitude and to death, he was 
oblisjcd with the other to assist in the education of scores and scores of thou¬ 
sands of new' Bolsheviks thiough the medium of the legal press It will not 
harm those German (as well as British, American, French and Italian) 

* T he reference here is to the Lcig^uc of Strugi^le for the Emancipation of 
the Working CHss founded by Lenin in 1895 in St Pcictsburg Thi St 
Pcteisburg league united all the Marxist workers^ circles into a single, 
centralized organization and paved the way for the founding of a revolutionary, 
proletarian party in Russia —Ed 
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comiades who are confiontecl with the task of learning hon to cairy on 
revolutionary work inside the reactionary trade unions to give serious 
thought to this fact * 

In many countries, including the most advanced, the bourgeoisie is 
undoubtedly now'^etiding agents provocatcuts into the Communist Parties, 
and will continue to do so One method of combating this peiil is by a skil¬ 
ful combination of legal and illtgal work 

Vi 

SHOULD RLVOLUTIONARTES WORK IN REACTIONARY 
TRADE UNIONS^ 

The German ‘‘Lefts”etmsid^r that as far as the\ ate concerned the reply 
to this question is an unqu^dified negative In theit opinion, declamations 
and angry ejaculations (such as utt(^red by K Lloirci in a paiticularly 
“solid’’ and particularly stupid mannei) against “reactionai y” and “couri- 
tet-revolutionai y” trade unions are sufficient “pioof” that it is unnec¬ 
essary and even impermissible for levolutionaties and Communists to 
voik in yellow, social-chauvinist, compromising, counter-revolutionaty 
trade unions of the I^cgien t}pe 

But however sttongly the German “Lefts” may ]>e cominctd of the 
revolutionariness of such tactics, these tactics are in f ict fundamentally 
wrong, and consist of nothing bat empty phiasemongeiing 

In ord^r to make this clear, I shall begin with our own experience— 
in conformity with the general plan of the present pamphlet, the object 
of which IS to apply to Western Europe whatevet is ol general applica¬ 
tion, general validity and generally binding force in the history and the 
piesent tactics of Bolshevism 

The correlation between leaders—p irty—class—masses, as well as 
the relation of the dictatorship of the proletariat and its party to the trade 
unions, now present themselves concretely in Russia in the following form 
the dictatorship is exercised by the proletariat, oiganized in the Soviets, 
the proletariat is led by the Communist Party (Bolsneviks), which, accord¬ 
ing to the data of the last Party Congress (April 1920), has a member¬ 
ship of 611,000 The membership fluctuated considerably both before and 

* Malinovsky was a prisoner of-war in Germany When he returned to Russia 
under the rule of the Bolsheviks, he was instantly put on trial and shot by our 
workers The Mensheviks attacked us most bitterly for our mistake in allowing an 
agent provocateur to become a member of the Central Committee of our Party But 
when, under Kerensky, we demanded the arrest and trial of Rodzyanko, the Speaker 
of the Duma, because he had known even before the war that Malinovsky was an 
agent-provocateur and had not ii}jor7ned the Lrudoviki and the workers in the Duma 
of this fact, neither the Mensheviks nor the Socialist-Revolutionaries in Kerensky’s 
cabinet supported our demand, and Rodzyanko remained at large and went off 
unhindered to join Denikin 
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after the October Revolution, and was formerly considerably less, even 
in 1918 and 1919 We are afraid of an excessive growth of the Party, as 
careerists and charlatans, who deserve only to be shot, inevitably strive 
to attach themselves to the ruling party The last time we opened wide 
the doors of the Party—for workers and peasants only—was during the 
days (the winter of 1919) when Yudenich was within a few versts of Pe- 
trograd, and Denikin was in Orel (about 350 versts from Moscow), that 
is, when the Soviet Republic was in desperate, mortal dangei, and when 
adventurers, careerists, charlatans and unreliable persons generally 
could not possibly count on making a profitable career (and had more 
reason to expect the gallows and torture) by joining the Communists 
The Party, which holds annual congresses (the last on the basis of one 
delegate for each 1,000 members), is directed by a Central Committee 
of nineteen elected at the congress, while the current work in Moscow 
has to be carried on by still smaller bodies, viz , the so-called “Orgburo’’ 
(Organization Bureau) and “Politburo^' (Political Bureau), which are 
elected at plenary meetings of the Central Committee, five members 
of the Central Committee to each bureau This, then, looks like a real 
“oligarchy Not a single important political or organizational question 
IS decided by any state institution in our republic without the guiding 
instructions of the Cential Committee of the Party 

In Its work, the Party relics directly on the trade unions, which, at 
present, according to the data of the last congiess (April 1920), have 
over 4,000,000 members, and which are formally non-j^arty Actually, 
all the directing bodies of the vast majoiity of the unions, and primarily, 
of course, of the all-Russian general trade union centre or bureau (the 
All-Russian Central Trade Union Council) consist of Communists and 
carry out all the instructions of the Party Thus, on the whole, we have 
a formally non-Communisr, flexible and relatively wide and very power¬ 
ful proletarian appaialus, by means of which the Party is closely linked 
up with the class and with the masses, and by means of which, under 
the leadership of the Party, the dictatorship of the class is exercised 
Without close contact with the ttade unions, without their hearty support 
and self-sacrificing work, not only in economic, but also in military affairs. 
It would, of course, have been impossible for us to govern the country 
and to maintain the dictatorship for two months, let alone two years. 
Of course, in practice, this close contact calls for very complicated and 
diversified work m the form of propaganda, agitation, timelv and frequent 
conferences, not only with the leading trade union workers, but with 
influential trade union workers generally, it calls for a determined struggle 
against the Mensheviks, who still have a certain, though very small, 
number of adherents, whom they teach all possible counter-revolutionary 
tricks, from ideologically defending democracy [bourgeois) and preaching 
that the trade unions should be ‘‘independent^^ (independent of the pro- 
Jetanan state!) to sabotaging proletarian discipline, etc , etc. 
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We consider that contact with the “masses” through trade unions. 
IS not enough Our practical experience during the course of the revolution 
has given use to non-party worlcers' and peasants^ dcnferenceSy and we 
strive by every means to support, develop and extend this institution 
in order to be able to watch the sentiments of the masses, to come closer 
to them, to respond to their requirements, to promote the best among 
them to state posts, etc Under a recent decree on the transformation 
of the People’s Commissariat of State Gmtrol into the “Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspectorate,” non party conferences of this kind enjoy the 
right of electing members to the State Control for various kinds of inves¬ 
tigations, etc 

Then, of coutse, all the work of the Party is carried on through the 
Soviets, which cmbiace the working masses irrespective of occupation 
The district congresses ot Soviets are democratic institutions the like of 
which even the best of the democratic republics of the bourgeois world 
has never known, and through these congresses (whose proceedings the 
Party endeavours to follow with the closest attention), as well as by 
continually appointing class-conscious workers to all sorts of posts in 
the rural districts, the role of the proletariat as leader of the peasantry 
is exercised, the dictatorship of the urban proletariat is realized, a system¬ 
atic struggle against the rich, bourgeois, exploiting and profiteering 
peasantry is waged, etc 

Such IS the general mechanism of the proletarian state viewed “from 
above,” from the standpoint of the practical realization of the dictator¬ 
ship It is to be hoped that the reader will understand why, to a Russian 
Bolshevik who is acquainted with this mechanism and who for twenty- 
five years has watched it growing out of small, illegal, underground cir¬ 
cles, all talk about “from above” or “fiom below,” about the dictatorship 
of leaders or the dictatorship of the masses, etc , cannot but appear to be 
ridiculous and childish nonsense, something like discussing whether 
a man’s left leg or right arm is more useful to him. 

And we cannot but regard as equally ridiculous and childish non¬ 
sense the pompous, very learned, and frightfully revolutionary disqui¬ 
sitions of the German Lefts to the effect that Communists cannot and 
should not work in reactionary trade unions, that it is permissible to- 
refuse to do such work, that it is necessary to leave the trade unions and 
to create an absolutely brand-new, immaculate “Workers’ Union” invented 
by very nice (and, probably, for the most part very youthful) Commun¬ 
ists, etc , etc 

Capitalism inevitably bequeaths to Socialism, on the one hand, old 
trade and craft distinctions among the workers, distinctions evolved 
in the course of centuries, and, on the other hand, trade unions which 
only very slowly, in the course of years and years, can and will develop 
into broader, industrial unions with less of the craft union about them 
(embracing whole industries, and not only crafts, trades and occupa- 
38—795 
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tions), aad latei proceed, through these industrial unions, to the abolition 
ot the division of labour among people, to the education, schooling and 
training of people with an all-round development and an all-7 ound training, 
people able to do everythnq Communism is marching and must march 
towards this goal, and will reach but only after veiv many years To 
attempt IP practice today to anticipate this future result of a fully devel¬ 
oped, fully stabilized and foim-d, fully expanded and mature Commun* 
i>m would be like trying to teach higher machcmatics to a foui-yeai-oUl 
child 

We can (and must) b^giri to bull i Socialism, not with imaginatv 
human material, not with human material invented by us, but uith thL 
human material bequeathed to us by capitalism That is very “difficult,” 
It gOv,s without saying, but no other approach to this task is serious enough 
to warrant discussion 

The trade unions weit a tremendous progressive^ step for the woiking 
class at the beginning of the development of capitalism, inasmuch 
they represented a transition from the disunity and helplessness of the 
workers to the rvinnents of class organization When the highest form 
of proletarian class organization began to aiise, nz , the revolutionan/ 
party of the proletaivat (which will not deserve tlie name until it learns 
to bind the leaders with the class and the masses into one smirle indisso¬ 
luble whole), the trade unions inevitably b^gan to reveal ceriani reaction¬ 
ary features, a certain craft narrowness, a certain tendency to be non- 
political, a certain inertness, etc But the development of the proleta¬ 
riat did not, and could not, pioceed anywhere m the world otherwise 
than through the trade unions, through reciprocal action between them 
and the party of the working class The conquest of political power by 
the proletariat is a gigantic foiward step for the proletariat as a class, 
and the Party must more than ever and in a new way, not only in the 
old way, educate and guide the trade unions, at the same time not forget¬ 
ting that they are and will long remain an indispensable “school of Com¬ 
munism” and a preparatory school in which to tram the pioletarians 
to exercis,^ theu dictatorship, an indispensable organization of the workers 
for the giadual transfer of the mantgement of the whole economic life 
of the country to the working r/ass (and not to the separate trades), and 
later to all the working people 

A ce7lam amount of “reactioaariness” in the trade unions, m the sense 
nKntioncd, is inevitable under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
who docs not understand this utterly fails to understand the fundamental 
conditions of the tran^tUon from capitalism to Socialism To fear this 
“teactionaiiness,” to try to avoid it, to skip it, w^ould be the greatest 
foUy, foi It would be fearing that function of the proletarian vanguard 
which consists in training, educating, enlightening and drawing into 
the new life the most backward strata and masses of the working class 
and the peasantry On the other hand, to postpone the achievement of 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat until a time comes when not a single 
worker with a n'^rrow craft outlook, not a single worker with craft and 
craft-union prejudices is left, would be a still greater mistake The art 
of politics (and the Communist's correct understanding of Kis tasks) 
lies in correctly gauging the conditions and the moment when the van¬ 
guard of the proletariat can successfully seize power, when it is able, 
during and after the seizure of power, to obtain adequate support from 
adequately broad strata of the working class and of the nou-proletarian 
working masses, and when it is able thereafter to maintain, consolidate 
and extend its rule by educating, training and attracting ever broader 
masses of the woiking people 

Further in countries which are more advanced than Russia, a certain 
reactionariness in the trade unions has been manifested, and was undoubt¬ 
edly bound to be manifested, to a much stronger degree than in out 
country Our Mensheviks found (and, m a very few trade unions, still 
find to some extent) support in the trade unions precisely because of 
the narrow craft spirit, craft egotism and opportunism The Mensheviks 
of the West have acquired a much firmer “footing” in the trade unions, 
there the rraft-unwn, narrow-minded^ selfishy unfeelingy coietouby petty- 
bourgeois ^Hahour aristocracyirnpermhstically minded and bribed and 
cormpted by imperialism, represents a much stronger stratum than in 
our country That is incontestable The struggle against the Gomperses, 
against Messrs Jouhaux, Henderson, Merrhcim, L^-gien and Co in West¬ 
ern Europe is much more difficult than the struggle against our Men¬ 
sheviks, who iepresent an absolutely Jiomoaeneous social and political 
type This struggle must be waged ruthlessly, and it must at all costs 
be waged, as we waged it, until all the incortigible leaders of opportun¬ 
ism and social-chauvinism have been complelel} discredited and driven 
out of the trade unions It is impossible to capture political power (and 
the attempt to capture it should not be made) until this struggle has 
reached a certain stage This “certain stage” will he different in different 
countries and in different circumstances, it can be correctly gauged only 
by thoughtful, experienced and well-informed political leaders of the 
proletariat in each separate country (In Russia, one among other cri¬ 
teria of the success of this stiuggle was the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly in November 1917, a few days aftet the proletarian revolution 
of October 25, 1917 In these election*^ the Mensheviks were utterly de¬ 
feated, they obtained 700,000 votes—1,400,000 if the vote of Transcau¬ 
casia be added—as against 9,000,000 votes obtained by the Bolsheviks 
See my article, “The Elections to the Constituent Assembly and the 
Dictatorship of the Pioletariat,” in the Communist Tnternational, No 7-8 ) 

But we wage the struggle against the “labour aristocracy” m the name 
of the masses of the wotkers and in older to uin them to our side, we 
waged the struggle against the opportunist and social-chauvmist leaders 
in order to wm the working class to our side To forget this most element 
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ary and self-evident truth would be stupid But it is just this stupidity 
the German “Left” Communists are guilty of when, because of the reac¬ 
tionary and counter-revolutionary character of the heads of the trade unions, 
they jump to the conclusion that , we must leave the trade unions!1 
that we must refuse to work in theml! that we must create new and arti- 
f total forms of labour oiganizationl I This is such an unpardonable blunder 
that it IS the greatest service the Communists could render the bourgeoi¬ 
sie For our Mensheviks, like all the opportunist, social-chauvinist, 
Kautskyite trade union leaders, aic nothing but “agents of the bourgeoisie 
in the labour movement” (as we have always said the Mensheviks were), 
or “labour lieutenants of the capitalist class,” to use the splendid and 
absolutely true expression of the followers of Daniel DeLeon in America 
To refuse to work in the reactionary trade unions means leaving the 
insufficiently developed or backward masses of the workers under the 
influence of the reactionary leaders, the agents of the bourgeoisie, the labour 
aristocrats, or the “workers who have become completely bourgeois” 
(rf Engels^ letter to Marx in 1852 about the British workers) 

It IS just this absurd “theory” that Communists must not belong to 
reactionary trade unions that most clearly shows how frivolous is the 
attitude of the “Left” Communists towards the question of influencing 
“the masses,” and to what abuses they go in their vociferations about 
“the masses ” If you want to help “the masses” and to win the sympathy, 
confidence and support of “the masses,” you must not fear difficulties, 
you must not fear the pin-pncks, chicanery, insults and persecution of 
the “leader^” (who, being opportunists and social-chauvinists, are m 
most cases directly or indirectly connected with the bourgeoisie and the 
police), but must imperatively mrk whercter the masses are to he found. 
You must be capable of every sacrifice, of overcoming the greatest ob¬ 
stacles in order to carry on agitation and propaganda systematically, 
pcrseveringly, persistently and patiently, precisely in those institutiom, 
societies and associations—even the most reactionary—in which pro¬ 
letarian or semi-proletarian masses arc to be found And the trade unions 
and workers’ co-operatives (the latter sometimes, at least) are precisely 
organizations where the masses arc to be found According to figures 
quoted in the Swedish paper Folkets Daablad Pohttlen on March 10, 
1920, the membership of the trade unions in Great Britain increased from 
5,500,000 at the end of 1917 to 6,600,000 at the end of 1918, an increase 
of 19 per cent At the end of 1919 the membership was estimated at 
7,500,000 I have not at hand the corresponding figures for France and 
Germany, but perfectly incontestable and generally known facts testify 
to a rapid growth of trade union membership in these countries 
as well. 

These facts very clearly indicate what is confirmed by thousands of 
other symptoms, namely, that class consciousness and the desire for 
organization are growing precisely among the proletarian masses, among 
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the “rank and file,” among the backward elements Millions of workers 
In Great Britain, France and Germany are for the first time passing from 
a complete lack of organization to the elementary^ lowest, most simple, 
and (for those still thoroughly imbued with bourgeois-democratic preju¬ 
dices) most easily comprehensible form of organization, namely, the trade 
unions, yet the revolutionary, but foolish. Left Communists stand by, 
shouting “the masses, the masses!’"—and refuse to work in the *rade umonsW 
refuse on the pretext that they are “reactionary”!I and invent a brand- 
new, immaculate little “Workers’ Union,” which is guiltless of bourgeois- 
democratic prejudices and innocent of craft or narrow craft-union sms, 
which, they claim, will be (will be!) a wide organization, and the only 
(only!) condition of membership of which will be “recognition of the 
Soviet system and the dictatorship”!! (See passage quoted above) 

Greater foolishness and greater damage to the revolution than that 
caused by the “Left” revolutionaries cannot be imagined! Why, if we 
m Russia today, after two and a half yeais of unprecedented victories 
over the bourgeoisie of Russia and the Entente, were to make “recogni¬ 
tion of the dictatorship” a condition of trade union membership, we 
should be committing a folly, we should be damaging our influence over 
the masses, we should be helping the Mensheviks For the whole task 
of the Communists is to be able to convince the backward elements, to 
work among them, and not to fence themselves off horn them by artificial 
and childishly “Left” slogans 

There can be no doubt that people like Gompers, Henderson, Jouhaux, 
and Legien are very grateful to “Left” revolutionaries who, like the 
German opposition “on principle” (heaven preserve us from such “prin¬ 
ciples” f), or like some of the revolutionaries in the American Industrial 
Workers of the World, advocate leaving the reactionary trade unions 
and refusing to work in them There can be no doubt that those gentlemen, 
the “leaders” of opportunism, will resort to every trick of bourgeois 
diplomacy, to the aid of bourgeois governments, the priests, the police 
and the courts, to prevent Communists joining the trade unions, to force 
them out by every means, to make their work in the trade unions as 
unpleasant as possible, to insult, bait and persecute them We must 
be able to withstand all this, to agree to any sacrifice, and even—if need 
be—to resort to all sorts of stratagems, artifices, illegal methods, to 
evasions and subterfuges, only so as to get into the trade unions, to remain 
m them, and to carry on Communist work within them at all costs Under 
tsardom we had no “legal possibilities” whatever until 1905, but when 
Zubatov,* a secret police agent, organized Black-Hundred workers’ 
assemblies and workingmen’s societies for the purpose of trapping revo¬ 
lutionaries and combating them, we sent members of our Patty to these 


* S V Zubatov (1863 1917)—Chief of the Moscow GA/imrta, initiator of “po¬ 
lice socialism,” t e , the pseudo wotkefs' organizations founded under the auspices 
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assemblies and into these societies (J personaJJ) lemembcr one of them. 
Comrade Babushkin, a prominent St Petersburg workingman, who was 
shot by the tsar’s generals in 1906) They established contacts with the 
masses, managed to carry on their agitation, and succeeded in wresting 
workers from the influence of /ubatov’s agents * Of course, in Western 
Europe, where legalistic, constiiutionalist, bouigcois democratic preju¬ 
dices arc very deeply ingtaincd, it is more difficult to cairy on such work 
But It can and should be cairicd on, and carried on systematically. 

The Executive Committee of the Third International must, in my 
opinion, positively condemn, and call upon the next congress of the 
Communist International to condemn, both the policy of refusing to 
join reactionary trade unions in general (explaining in detail why such 
refusal is unwise, and what extreme harm it does to the cause of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution) and, m particular, the line of conduct of some members 
of the Communist Party of Holland, who—uhether diiectlv or indirect¬ 
ly, openly or covettly, wholly oi partly does not matter—supported this 
erroneous pohc} The Third International must break with the tactics 
of the Second International, it must not evade or glo'-s over sore points, 
but must put them bluntly The whole truth has been put squarely to the 
“Independents” (the Independent Social-Democratic Pa^t\ of Germany), 
the whole tiuth must likewise be put squareh to the “left” Communists, 


vir 

SHOULD WE PARTICIPATE IN BOl RC,E01S PARIIMvlENTS-^ 

The German “Left” Communists, with the greatest contempt—and 
with the greatest frivolity—^eply to this cjuestion in the negative Theu 
arguments^ In the passage quoted above wc lead 

“ One must emphatic?Uy reject all tc\e^sion to parlia¬ 

mentary forms of struggle, which ha\ e heccjmc historically and 
politically obsolete ” 

This IS said with absurd pretentiousness, and is obMoush incorrect 
“Reversion” to parliamentarism^ Perhaps th^ic is rtlrcad\ a Soxict 
republic in Germany’ It docs not look like IIov/, iben, it possitU 
to speak of “reversion”^ Is it not an cmpt\ phiasc^ 

of the tsarist gendarmes and police with the aim of diverting the attention of 
the workers from the revolutionary movementc/ 

• The Gomperses, Hendersons, Jouhaux and Legicns are nothing but Zubatovs, 
differing from our Zubatov only in their European dress, in their outw^ard poli‘?h, 
in their civilized, ufined, democraticalU sleek manner of conducting thcif despic¬ 
able policy 
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Parliamentarism has become “historically obsolete ” That is true 
as regards propaganda But everyone knows that this is still a long way 
from overcoming it p'^acUcally Capitalism could have been d^^clared^ 
and with full )usticc, to be “historically obsolete” many decades ago, 
but that does not at all remove the need for a very long and very persis¬ 
tent struggle on the soil of capitalism Parliamentarism is “histoucallv 
obsolete” from the standpoint of iporld history^ that is to say, the 
of bouigeois parliamentarism has come to an end and the of the pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship has b€[)un That is incontestable But when dealing 
with world historyy one counts in decade"' Ten or twenty years soonei 
or latei maizes no difference when measured bv the scale of world history, 
fiom the standpoint of world histoiy it is a ttifie that cannot be calculated 
even appioximatcly But that is preci>el\ why n is a hov ling theoretical 
blunder to measure questions of practical politics with the scale (T world 
history 

Is pai lianicritarism ‘‘politically obsolete”That is quite another 
matter If it wcie true, the position of the “Lefts” would be a strong 
one But it has to be pioved by a most searching analysis, and the 
“Lefts” do not e\cn know how’ to set al^out it In the “Theses on Parlia¬ 
mentarism,” which were published in the Bulletin of the Pron- 
^lonal Buiean in Amstenlam of the Communist International^ No 1, 
February 1920, and which obviously express the Dutch-Left or Left* 
Dutch slrivings, the analysis, as we shaO see, is also a vciy bad 
one 

In the fust nlacc, contrary to the opinion of such prominent political 
leaders as Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, the German “Lefts,” 
as we know, considered parliamentarism to be “politically obsolete” 
even m Januarv 1919 We know that the “Lefts” were mistaken This 
fact alone at one stroke utterly destroys the proposition that parliamen¬ 
tarism is “politically obsolete ” The obligation falls upon the “Lefts” 
of proving why their eiror, indisputal'lc at that time, has now ceased 
to be an error They do not, and cannot, produce even a shadow of proof 
The attitude of a political party towards its own mistakes is one of the 
most important and surest wavs of judging how earnest the party is and 
how it in practice fulfils its obligations towards its class and the toiling 
masses Fianklv admitting a mistake, ascertaining the rea<^ons for it, 
analvsmg the conditions which led to it, and thoroughly discussing the 
means of correcting it—that is the earmark of a serious party, that is 
the way it should perform its duties, that is the way it should educate 
and tram the class, and then tJie masses By failing to fulfil this duty, 
by failing to give the utmost attention, care and consideration to the 
study of their obvious mistake, the “Lefts” in Germany (^and in Hol¬ 
land), have proved that thev arc not a party of the class, but a circle, 
not a party of the masses, but a group of intellectuals and of a few workeis 
who imitate the worst features of Intellectualism 
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Secondly, in the same pamphlet of the Frankfurt group of “Lefts” 
that we have already cited in detail, we read* 

, The millions of worker 3 who still follow the policy of the 
Centre [the Catholic “Centre” Party] are counter-revolutionary 
The rural proletarians provide legions of counter-revolutionary 
troops ” (Page 3 of the pamphlet ) 

Everything goes to show that this statement is too sweeping and exag¬ 
gerated But the basic fact set forth here is incontrovertible, and its 
acknowledgement by the “Lefts” very clearly testifies to their mistake 
How can one say that “parliamentarism is politically obsolete,” when 
“millions” and “legions” of prohiartans are not only still in favour of 
parliamentarism in general, but are downright “counter-revolutionary”!^ 
Clearly, parliamentarism in Germany is not yet politically obsolete 
Clearly, the “Lefts” in Germany have mistaken their desire, their polit- 
ical-ideological attitude, for actual fact That is the most dangerous 
mistake revolutionaries can make In Russia—where, over a very long 
period and in very varied forms, the extremely fierce and savage yoke 
of tsardom produced revolutionaries of diverge shades, revolutionaries 
who displayed astomshing devotion, enthusiasm, heroism and strength 
of will—We have observed this mistake of the revolutionaries very close¬ 
ly, we have studied it very attentively and are very well acquainted 
with It, and we can therefore notice it very clearly in others Parliament- 
aiism, of course, is “politically obsolete” for the Communists in Ger¬ 
many, buti—and that is tfie whole point—must not regard what is 
obsolete for vs as being obsolete for the class, as being obsolete for the 
masses. Here again we find that the “Lefts” do not know bow to reason, 
do not know how to conduct themselves as the party of the class, as the 
party of the masses You must not sink to the level of the masses, to the 
level of the backward sttata of the class That is incontestable!. You must 
tell them the hitter truth You must call their bourgeois-democratic and 
parliamentary prejudices—prejudices But at the same time you must 
^ioherhj observe the actual state of class consciousness and preparedness 
of the whole class (not only of its Communist vanguard), of all the toiling 
masses (not only of their advanced elements) 

Even if not, “millions” and “legions,” but only a fairly large minonty 
of industrial workers follow the Catholic priests—and a similar minority 
of rural workers follow the landlords and kulaks (Orossbauern) —it un¬ 
doubtedly follows that parliamentarism in Germany is not yet politically 
obsolete, that participation in parliamentary elections and in the struggle 
on the platform of parliament is obligatory for the party of the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat precisely for the purpose of educating the backward strata 
of its 07 m class, precisely for the purpose of awakening and enlightening 
the undeveloped, downtrodden, ignorant rural masses As long as you 
are unable to disperse the bourgeois parliament and every other type of 
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reactionary institution, you must work insure th.n. pr^c ely because 
there you will still find workers who are doped by the priests and by 
the dreariness of rural life, otherwise you risk becoming mere babblers 

Thirdly, the “Left” Communists have a great deal to say in praise 
of us Bolsheviks One sometimes feels like telling them to praise us less 
and try to understand the tactics of the Bolsheviks more, to familiarize 
themselves with them more^ We took pa»*t in the elections to the Russian 
bourgeois parliament, the Constituent Assembly, in Septembei-Novem- 
ber 1917 Were our tactics correct or not^ If not, then this should* be 
clearly stated and proved, for it is essential in working out correct tactics 
tor international Communism Tf they were correct, certain conclusions 
must be dtawn Of course, there can be no paialLl bct>xcen conditions 
in Russia and conditions m Western Euiope But as regards the special 
question of the meaning of the idea that “parliament uism has become 
politically obsolete,” it is essential to take careful account of out expe¬ 
rience, for unless definite experience is taken into account such concepts 
very easily turn into empty phrases Did not we, the Russian Bolsheviks, 
have more right in September-November 1917 than any Western Com 
muniSts to consider that parinmcntaiism wa« politically obsolete in 
Russia^ Of course we did, for the point is not whether bourgeois parlia 
ments have existed for a long or a short time, but how fat the broad mass 
of the working people aic prepared (ideologically, politically and prac¬ 
tically) to accept the Soviet system and to disperse the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic parliament (or allow it to be dispets^d) That, ov^atg to a number 
of special conditions, the urban working class ?nd the boldiers and peas¬ 
ants of Russia were m Septcmber-No\ember 1917 cKceptionally we!! 
prepared to accept the Soviet system and to disperse the most democratic 
of bourgeois parliaments, is an absolutely incontestable and fully estab¬ 
lished historical fact. Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks dul not boycott the 
Constituent Assembly, but took part in the elections both before the 
proletariat conquered political power and after That these elections 
yielded exceedingly valuable (and for the proletariat, highly useful) 
political results I have proved, I confidently I'ope, in the above-mentioned 
article, which analyses in detail the figures of the elections to the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in Russia 

The conclusion which follows fiom this is absolutely incontrovertible, 
It has been proved that participation m a bourgeois-democratic parliament 
even a few weeks before the victory of a Soviet republic, and even after 
such a victory, not only does not harm the revolutionaiv proletariat, 
but actually helps it to prove to the backward masses wh\ such parliaments 
deserve to be dispersed, it helps their successful disperi^al, and helps to 
make bourgeois parliamentarism “politically obsolete ” To refuse to 
take this experience into account, and*at the same lim^ to claim affilia¬ 
tion to the Communist Internationaly which must work out its tactics 
internationally (not narrow or one-sided national tactics, but international 
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tactics), lb to commit the gia\est blunder and actually to retreat from 
internationalism while paying lip service to it 

Now let us examine the “Dutch-Left” arguments in favour of non¬ 
participation m parliaments The following is the text of the most 
important of the above mentioned “Duteh” theses, Thesis No 4 

“When the capitalist system of pioduction has broken doun and 
^ociv.t\ lb in a state of levolution, parliamentary actiMty gradually 
loses Its Mynificance compared with the action of the masses them- 
sclv^es When, under these conditions, parliament becomes a centre 
and an oigan of counter-revolution, uhile on the other hand the 
working class is creating the instruments of its power in the form 
of Soviets, it mav even become n^cessaty to abstain fiom all parti¬ 
cipation in parliamentary activit\ ” 

The first sentence is obMouslv wiong, since the action of the masses-— 
a big strike, ior instance—is more important than parliamentary activ¬ 
ity at all times, and not only dumig a revolution or in a revolutionary 
situation This obvioubly untenable and historically and politicallv 
incoricct argument only vciy clearly shows that the authors absoluteh 
ignotc both the general Iiuropcan experience (the Flench experience 
before the revolutions ot 1848 and 1870, the German experience of 1878 
to 1890j etc ) and the Russian c'petiencc (see above) as to the importance 
<it combining a legal struggle \Mth aA Flegal struggle This question is 
of immense importance in general, and it is of immense importance in 
particular because in all cnnh/cd and advanced countries the time is 
rapidly approaching when ^Uv.h a combination wall become—in part 
It lias already become—mor^ and more obligatoty for the party of 
the revolutionary proletariat ov\ing to the fact that civil war betw’^een 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is maturing and approaching, owing 
to the fierce persecution of the Communists by republican gov^ernments 
and bourgeois governments geneialjy, which are prepared to resort to 
anv violation of legality (take the example of America alone and so on 
The Dutch, and the lefts in general, have utterly failed to understand 
this very important question 

\s for the second sentence, in the first place it is wiong historically 
Wc Bolsheviks participated in the most countei-revolutionary parlia¬ 
ments, and experience has shown that this participation was not only 
useful but essential for the party of the rev^olutionary proletariat precise¬ 
ly aftci the first bourgeois revolution in Russia (1905) in order to prepare 
the wa\ for the second bourgeois revolution (February 1917), and then for 
the Socialist revolution (October 1917) In the second place, this sentence is 
amazinglv illogical. If parliament becomes an organ and a “centre” (in 
reality u never has been and never tan be a “centre,” but that by the way) of 
counter-rr^v^olution, while the workers arc creating the instruments of their 
power in the form of Soviets, it logically follows that the w^orkers must 
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prepare—ideolog’caliy, politically and tcehnicallv—for the struggle of 
the Soviets against parliament, for the dispersal of parliament by the 
Soviets, But It does not follow that this dispersal i' hindered, or is not 
facilitated, by the presence of a Soviet opposition inihin the countci' 
revolutionary pailiament During the course of out Mctorious struggle 
against Denikin and Kolchak, we ncvei found the existence of a Soviet^ 
proletarian opposition m their camp to be immaterial to our \ictories. 
We know perfectly well that we weic not hindered but assisted in dispcis- 
ing the Constituent Assembly on January 5, 1918, by the fact that within 
the countei-revolutionary Constituent As^^nibH about to be dl^pcrsed 
there was a consistent, Bolshevik, as well as n ineousistent. Left Social- 
ist-Rcvolution'ny, Soviet opposition The authots ot the theses are utterly 
confused and have forgotten the cxpeuence of man\, if not all, revolu¬ 
tions, which shows how very useful duung a rc\olLit]on is a combination 
of mass action outside th.^ reactionary pailiam^^nt with an opposition 
sympathetic to (or, better still, directly supporting) the revolution inside 
it The Dutch, and the “lefts^' in general, argue like doctnnauc revo¬ 
lutionaries who ha\e ne\er taken patt in a real revolution oi w^ho ha^c 
never deeply pondeied over the histoty of ievolutions, oi who ha\e 
naively mistal en the subjective “lejection” of a ceitaia ieactionai\ 
institution foi actual destruction by the combination of a numbei 
of objective factors, 

The surest way of discrediting and damaging a new political (and 
not only political) idea is to reduce it to absurdity on the pretext ot 
defending it For every truth, if ^‘overdone’’ (as Dietzgen senior put it), 
if exaggerated, if carried beyond the limits of its actual applicabilit), 
can be reduced to absurdity, and, under the conditions mentioned, is 
even bound to become an absurdity That is just the kind of backhanded 
service the Dutch and German Lu^ts are rendering the new tiuth that 
the Soviet form of government is superior to bourgeois-democratic parlia¬ 
ments Of course, anyone who would say in the old way, or in generah 
that refusal to participate in bourgeois parliaments is impermissible 
un4cr any circumstances would be wrong I cannot attempt to formulate 
here the conditions under which a boycott is useful, for the object of 
this pamphlet is far more modest, namely, to study Russian experience 
in connection with certain topical questions of international Communist 
tactics Russian experience has given us one successful and correct (1905) 
and one incorrect (1906) example of the application of the boycott by the 
Bolsheviks Analysing the first case, we see that we succeeded in prf'- 
venting the convocation of a reactionary parliament by a reactionary govern¬ 
ment in a situation in which extra-parliamentary, revolutionary mass 
action (strikes in particular) was growing with exceptional rapidity, 
when not a single section of the proletariat and of the peasantry could 
support the reactionary government in any way, when the revolutionary 
proletariat was acquiring influence over the broad, backward mas^^es. 
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by means of the strike struggle and the agrarian movement It is quite 
obvious that this experience is not applicable to present-day European 
conditions It is also quite obvious, on the strength of the foregoing argu¬ 
ments, that the advocacy, even if with reservations, by the Dutch and 
other “Lefts” of refusing to participate in parliaments is funda¬ 
mentally wrong and detrimental to the cause of the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat. 

In Western Europe and America parliament has become an object 
of especial hatred to the advanced revolutionary members of the working 
class That is incontestable It is quite comprehensible, for it is difficult 
to imagine anything mote vile, abominable and treacherous than the 
behaviour of the vast majority of the Socialist and Social-Democratic 
parliamentary deputies during and after the war But it would be not 
only unreasonable, but actually criminal to yield to this mood when 
deciding how this generally recognized evil should be fought In many 
countucs of Western Europe the revolutionary mood, we might say, 
IS at present a “novelty,” or a “rarity,” which had been all too long 
waited for vainly and impatiently, and perhaps that is why the mood 
IS bo easily succumbed to Of course, without a revolutionary mood among 
the masses, and without conditions favouiing the growth of this mood, 
revolutionary tactics would never be converted into action, but we in 
Russia have been convinced by long, painful and bloody experience of 
the truth that revolutionary tactics cannot be built on revolutionary 
moods alone Tactics must be based on a sober and strictly objective 
estimation of all the class forces in a given state (and in neighbouring 
states, and in all states the world over) as well as of the experience of 
revolutionary movements To show how “revolutionary” one is solely 
by hulling abuse at parliamentary opportunism, solely by repudiating 
participation in parliaments, is very easy, but just because It is too easy. 
It IS not the solution for a difficult, a very difficult problem It is much 
more difficult to create a really revolutionary parliamentary group in 
a European parliament than it was in Russia. Of course But that is 
only a particular expression of the general truth that it was easy^for 
Russia, in the specific, histoucally very unique situation of 1917, to 
Hfart the Socialist revolution, but that it will be more difficult for Russia 
than for the European countries to continue the revolution and bring 
It to Its consummation I had occasion to point this out even at the begin¬ 
ning of 1918, and our experience of the past two years has entirely con¬ 
firmed the conectness of this view Certain specific conditions, viz,, 
1) the possibility of linking up the Soviet revolution with the ending 
(as a consequence of this revolution) of the imperialist war, which had 
exhausted the workers and peasants to an incredible degree, 2) the possi¬ 
bility of taking advantage for a certain time of the mortal conflict between 
two w'orld-powerful groups of imperialist robbers, who were unable to 
unite against then Soviet enemy, 3) the possibility of enduring a compa- 
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ratively lengthy civil war, partly owing to the enormous size of the 
country and to the poor means of communication, 4) the existence of 
such a profound bourgeois-democratic revolutionary movement among 
the peasantry that the party of the proletariat was able to take the revo¬ 
lutionary demands of the peasant party (the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party, the majority of the members of which were definitely hostile to 
Bolshevism) and realize them at once, thanks to the conquest of political 
power by the proletariat—these specific conditions do not exist in Western 
Europe at present, and a repetition of such or similar conditions will 
not come so easily That, by the way, apart from a number of other causes, 
IS why It will be more difficult for Western Europe to start a Socialist 
levolution than it was for us To attempt to ‘Tiicumvent^’ this difficulty 
by “skipping” the difficult job of utilizing reactionary park aments for 
revolutionary purposes is absolutel} childish You want to cieatc a new 
society, yet you fear the difficulties involved in forming a good parlia¬ 
mentary group, consisting of convinced, dc\oted, heroic Communist‘s, 
m a reactionary parliament] Is that not childish^^ If Karl Liebknecht 
in Germany and Z floglund in Sweden were able, even without mass 
support from below, to set examples in the truly revolutionary utilization 
of reactionary parliaments, how can you say that a rapidly growing re^o- 
lutionary, mass party, in the midst of the post-war disillusionment and 
exasperation of the masses at that, cannot hammer out a Communi^'t 
group in the worst of parliaments> Just because the backward masses 
of the workers and—to an even greater degree—of the small peasants 
are in Western Europe much more imbued with bourgeois-democratic 
and parliamentary prejudices than they were in Russia, it is only from 
within such institutions as bourgeois parliaments that Communists can 
(and must) wage a long and persistent struggle, undaunted by difficultic‘=:, 
to expose, dissipate and overcome these prejudices 

The German “Lefts” complain about bad “leaders” in then party, 
give way to despair, and go to the absurd length of “repudiating” “lead¬ 
ers ” But when conditions are such that it is often necessary to hide 
“leaders” underground, the development of good, reliable, experienced 
and authoritative “leaders” is a very difficult matter, and these difficul¬ 
ties cannot be successfully overcome without combining legal and illegal 
work, and mthout testing the *HeaderSy^ among other u>ays, in the parlia¬ 
mentary arena as well Criticism—the keenest, most ruthless and uncom¬ 
promising criticism—must be directed, not against parliamentarism or 
parliamentary activities, but against those leaders who are unable—and 
still more against those who are unwilling —to utilize parliamentary 
elections and the parliamentary tribune in a revolutionary, Communist 
manner. Only such criticism—combined, of course, with the expulsion 
of worthless leaders and their replacement by capable ones—^wiil con¬ 
stitute useful and fruitful revolutionary work that will simultaneously 
tram the “leaders” to be worthy of the working class and of the toiling 
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masses, and tram the masses to be able properly to understand the polit¬ 
ical situation and the often very complicated and intricate tasks that 
bprmg from that situation * 


VIII 

COMPROMISES'^’’ 

In the quotation from the Frankfuit pamphlet ue saw how cmphat- 
ically the “Lefts” advance this slogan It is sad to see people who doubt¬ 
less consider themselves Marxists and want to be Marxists forgetting the 
fundamental truths of Marxism This is what Engels—^uho, like Marx, 
was one of those larest of authois whose every sentence in every one of 
their great works contains rem ukably profound meaning—^wrote in 1874 
HI opposition to the manifesto of the thirty-three Blanquist Communards 

‘^'\Ve are Communists/ wnjte the Blanquist Communards in 
their manifesto^ ‘because we want to attain our goal without stop¬ 
ping at intermediate stations, without any compiomises, which 
onh postpone the da) of victory and prolong the peuod of slavery ’ 
“The Ceiman Communists ate Communists because through all 
the intermediate stations and all compromises, created, not by them, 
but by the coutsc of historic il development, they clearly perceive 
and constantly puisne the linal aim, viz , the abolition of classes 
and the creation of a society in which there will be no private owner¬ 
ship of land or of the means of production The thirty-three Blan- 
quists are Communists because they imagine that merely because 
theij want to skip the intermediate stations and compromises, that 

* I have had very little opp(^rrunit> to familiarize myself with “Left wing" 
Communism in Italy Comi adc Bordiga and his faction of “Communist Boycottists" 
{( oinrnumsta antcnsioni^ta)^ arc ceitainly wrong in advocating non participation 
in parliament But on one point, it seems to me, Comrade Bordiga is right—is 
tar as can be judged from two issues of his papei, II Soviet (Nos 3 and 4, Jan 
uary 18 and February 1, 1920), from four issues of Comrade ScrratCs excellent 
periodic il, Comunismo (Nos 1 4, October 1 November 30, 1919), and from isolated 
numbcis of Italian bourgeois pipers which I have come across Comrade Bordiga 
ind his taction ate right in itt icking furiti ind his followeis, who icmain in a 
puty w^hich has recogni/cd the Soviet power and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tan it, yet continue their former pernicious and opportunist policy as members of 
pirhimcnt Of course, in tolerating this, Comrade Scrrati and the whole Italian 
Socialist Party are committing a mistake which threatens to do as much harm and 
give rise to the same dangers as it did in Hungaiy, where the Hungarian Turatis sa¬ 
botaged both the Party and the Soviet government from within Such a mistaken, 
inconsistent, or spineless attitude towards the opportunist parliamentarians 
gives rise to “Left wing” Communism, on the one hand, and to a certain extent 
justifies its existence, on the other Comrade Serrati is obviously wrong when he 
iccuscs Deputy Turati of being “inconsistent” {Comuniswo^ No 3), for it is really 
the Italian Socialist Party itself that is inconsistent, since it tolerates such oppor¬ 
tunist parliamentarians as furiti and Co 
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settles the matter, and if ‘it begins’ in the next few da}s—is has 
been definitely settled—and they once come to the helm, ‘Commun¬ 
ism will be introduced’ the day after to-morrov. If that is not 
immediately possible, they are not Communists 

“What childish innocence it is to present impatience as i theo¬ 
retically convincing argument(Fr Engels, “Program ot the Blan- 
quist Communards,” from the German Social Democratic newspapei 
Volksstaat^ 1874, No 73, gn^en in the Russian tian^lation ot 
Articles, 1871-JS75, Petrograd, 1910, pp 52-53 ) 

In the same article, Engels exptesses his profjuaJ ^stecm foi Vnllant, 
and speaks of the “undeniable merits” of tnc latter (who, like Ciucsrle, 
was one of the most prominent leaders of intern il onal Socialism up to 
Vugust 1914, when they both turned traitor to Socalism) But Engels 
does not allow an obvious mistake to pa^^s without a detailed inalysis 
(3f course, to very young and inexperienced revolutionaries, as well as 
to petty-bourgeois revolutionaries, of even a veiy respectable age and 
very experienced, it seems exceedingly “dangerous,” incomprehensible 
and incorrect to “allow compromises ” And many sophists (being un 
usually or excessively “expenenced” politicians) reason exactlv in the 
same way as the British leaders of opportunism mentioned by Comrade 
Lansbury “If the Bolsheviks may make one compromise, why may we 
not make any kind of compromise^” But proletarians schooled in numer¬ 
ous strikes (to take only this manifestation of the class struggle) usually 
understand quite well the very profound (philosophical, historical, polit¬ 
ical and psychological) truth expounded bv Engels Every proletarian 
lias been thtough strikes and has experienced “compiomiscs” with the 
hated oppressois and exploiters, when the uoikets had to go bad to work 
cither without having achieved anything or consenting to only a partial 
satisfaction of their demands Every proletarian—owing to the condi¬ 
tions of the mass struggle and the sharp intensification of class antagonisms 
m which he lives—notices the difference between a compromise enforced 
bv objective conditions (such as lack of strike funds, no outside support, 
extreme hunger and exhaustion), a compromise which in noway dimin¬ 
ishes the revolutionary devotion and readiness for further struggle on 
the part of the workers who have agreed to such a compromise, and a com- 
piomise by traitors who tiy to ascribe to outside causes their own self¬ 
ishness (strikebreakers also effect “comptomises”!), cowardice, desire 
to toady to the capitalists, and readiness to yield to intimidation, some¬ 
times to persuasion, sometimes to sops, and sometimes to flattery on the 
part of the capitalists (Such cases of traitors’ compromises on the part 
of British trade union leadets are particulaily plentiful in the history 
of the British labour movement, but, in one form or another, nearly all 
workers in all countries have witnessed the same sort of thing ) 

Of course, there are individual cases of exceptional difhculty and 
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intricacy when it possible to deteiniine the real character of this or that 
“com^totnvse^^ onlv with the greatest difficulty, )ubt as there are cases of 
homicide where it is \ery difficult to decide whether the homicide was 
fully justified and c\en essential (as, for example, legitimate self-defence), 
or due to unpaidonablc negligence, or even to a cunningl} executed plan. 
Of course, in politics, in wlich extremely complicated—national and 
international—relations between classes and parties ha\e sometimes 
to be dealt with, very many cases w^ill arise that will be much more diffi¬ 
cult than a legitimate “compromise” during a strike, or the treacherous 
“compromise” of a strikebreaker, or of a tiaitor leader, etc It would 
be absurd to concoct a recipe or general rule (“No Compromises!”) to 
serve all cases One must use one’s own brains and analyse the situation 
in each separate case That, in fact, is one of the functions of a party 
oiganization and of party leaders worthy of the title, namely, through 
the prolonged, peisistent, vauegated and all-round efforts of all think¬ 
ing reprcjrentatives of the given class,* to evolve the knowledge, the 
experience and— in addition to knowledge and experience—the political 
instinct necessary for the speed) and correct «^olution of intricate polit¬ 
ical problems 

Naive and utterly inexperienced people imagine that it is sufficient 
to admit the permissibility of compromises m general in order to oblit¬ 
erate the dividing line between opportunism, against which we wage 
and must w^age an irreconcilable struggle, and revolutionary Maixism, 
or Communism But if such people do not yet know that all dividing 
lines in nature and in society are mutable and to a certain extent con- 
\cntional—they cannot be assisted otherwise than by a long process of 
training, education, enlightenment, and by political and everyday expe¬ 
rience It IS important to single out from the practical questions of the 
politics of each •separate or specific historical moment those which reveal 
the piincipal type of impermissible, treacherous compromises, compro¬ 
mises emLod)Jng the opportunism that is fatal to the levolutionary 
class, and to exert all efforts to explain them and combat them During 
the imperialist war of 1914-18 between two groups of equally predatory 
and rapacious countries, the principal, fundamental type of opportun¬ 
ism was social-chauvinism, that is, support of “defence of the fatherland,” 
which, in such a w^ar, was really equivalent to defence of the predatory 
interests of “one s own” bourgeoisie. After the war, the defence of the 
robber “League of Nations,” the defence of direct or indirect alliances 

* Within every class, even in the most enlightened countries, even within the 
most advanced class, and even when the circumstances of the moment have roused 
all Its spiritual forces to an exceptional degree, there always are—and inevitably 
will be as long as classes exist, as long as classless society has not fully entrenched 
and consolidated itself, and has not developed on its own foundations—represent¬ 
atives of the class who do not think and are incapable of thinking Were this not 
so, capitalism would not he the oppressor of the masses it is 
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with the bourgeoisie of one’s own country against the levolutionary pro¬ 
letariat and the “Soviet” movement, and the defence of bourgeois democ¬ 
racy and bourgeois parliamentarism against the “Soviet power” became 
the principal manifestations of those impermissible and treacherous 
compromises, the sum total of which constituted the opportunism that 
IS fatal to the levolutionary proletariat and its cause 

“ One must emphatically reject all compromise with other 
parties . all policy of manoeuvring and compromise,” 

write the German Lefts in the Frankfurt pamphlet. 

It IS a wonder that, holding such views, these Lefts do not emphatically 
condemn Bolshevism! For the German Lefts must know that the whole 
history of Bolshevism, both before and after the October Revolution, 
IS full of instances of manoeuvring, tcmpori2:ing an 1 compromising with 
other parties, bourgeois parties included! 

To carry on a war for the overthrow of the international bourgeoisie, 
a war which is a hundred times more difficult, protracted and compli¬ 
cated than the most stubborn of ordinary wars between states, and to 
refuse beforehand to manoeuvre, to utilize the conflict of interests (even 
though temporary) among one’s enemies, to refuse to temporize and com¬ 
promise with possible (even though temporary, unstable, vacillating and 
conditional) allies—is not this ridiculous in the extreme^ Is it not as 
though, when making a difficult ascent of an unexplored and hitherto 
inaccessible mountain, we weie to icfuse beforehand ever to move in 
zigzags, ever to retrace our steps, ever to abandon the course once selec¬ 
ted and to try others^ And yet we find people so immature and inexperi¬ 
enced (if youth were the explanation, it would not be so bad, young 
people are ordained by god himself to talk such nonsense for a period) 
meeting with the support—whether direct or indirect, open or covert, 
whole or partial, does not matter—of some members of the Communist 
Party of Holland I ’ 

After the first Socialist revolution of the proletariat, after the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie m one country, the proletariat of that country for a 
long time remains weaker than the bourgeoisie, simply because of the 
latterextensive international connections, and also because of the 
spontaneous and continuous restoration and regeneration of capitalism 
and the bourgeoisie by the small commodity producers of the country 
which has overthrown the bourgeoisie The more powerful enemy can be 
conquered only by exerting the utmost effort, and by necessarily^ thor¬ 
oughly, carefully, attentively and skilfully taking advantage of every, 
even the smallest, “nft” among the enemies, of every antagonism of inter¬ 
est among the bourgeoisie of the various countries and among the various 
groups or types of bourgeoisie within the various countries, and also by 
taking advantage of every, even the smallest, opportunity of gaining 
a mass ally, even though this ally be temporary, vacillating, unstable, 
39-796 
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unreliable and conditional Those who do not understand this do not 
understand even a particle of Marxism, or of scientific, modern Social¬ 
ism in general Those who have not proved by deeds over a fairly consid¬ 
erable period of time, and in fairly varied political situations, then 
ability to apply this truth in practice have not yet learned to assist the 
revolutionary class in its struggle for the emancipation of toiling human¬ 
ity from the exploiters And this applies equally to the period bcfoie 
and to the period after the conquest of political powei by the proletariat 
Our theory is not a dogma but a guide to action, said Marx and Engels 
and it is the greatest mistake, the greatest crime on the part of such “pat¬ 
ented’’ Marxists as Karl Kautsky, Otto Bauer, etc , that they havL 
not understood this, have been unable to apply it at the most irnportam 
moments of the proletarian revolution “Political activity is not the pave¬ 
ment of the Nevsky Prospect” (the clean, broad, smooth pavement of the 
perfectly straight principal street of St Petersburg)—N G Chernyshev- 
sky, the great Russian Socialist of the pre-Marxian period, used to sa} 
Since Chemyshevsk} ’s time Russian revolutionaries have paid vci\ 
dearly for ignoring or forgetting this truth We must strive at all costs 
to prevent the Lcit Communists and the West European and American 
revolutionaries who aie devoted to the wotkitig class paving as dearhf 
for the assimilation of this truth as the backwaid Russians did 

Before the downfall of tsardom the Russian ie\olutionary Social- 
Democrats repeatedly utilized the services of the bourgeois liberals, 
that IS, they concluded numerous practical compromises with them^ 
and in 1901-02, even prior to the appearance of Bolshevism, the old edi¬ 
torial boatd of Isha (consistingof Plekhanov, Axelrod, Zasulich, Martov , 
Potresov and myself) concluded—not for long, it is true—a foimal polit¬ 
ical alliance with Struve, the political leader of bourgeois liberalism, 
while It was able at the same time to carry on incessantlv a most mer¬ 
ciless ideological and political stiuggle against bourgeois liberalism and 
against the slighte>t manifestation of its influence in the working-class 
movement The Bolsheviks have always adhered to this policy Ever 
since 1905 they have systematically advocated an alliance between the 
working class and the peasantry against the liberal bourgeoisie and tsar¬ 
dom, never, however, refusing to support the bourgeoisie against tsardom 
(for instance, during second rounds of elections, or during second bal¬ 
lots) and never ceasing their relentless ideological and political struggle 
against the bourgeois revolutionary peasant party, the “Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries,” exposing them as petty-bourgcois democrats who falsely 
masqueraded as Socialists During the Duma elections in 1907, the 
Bolsheviks fot a brief peiiod entered into a formal political bloc with 
the “Socialist-Revolutionaries ” Between 1903 and 1912 there were pe¬ 
riods of several years in which we were formally united with the Menshe¬ 
viks in one Social-Democratic Party, but we never ceased our ideological 
and political struggle against them on the grounds that they were oppor- 
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tunists and \ chicles of bourgeois influence anioj\^ the pioktaiiat During 
the wai we eflFcctcd certain compiomiscs with the “Kauisk),ans^ ’ with 
the Left Mensheviks (Martov), and with a section of the “hocialisL Re\u 
lutionarics” (( heinov and Natinson), we were togethei witli them at 
/immerwMld and Kienthil and issued joint in inifestos, but we nc\ei 
ceased and ncvci rcltxcd our ideological political stiugglc against the 
‘"Kaulsky ins^ ’ Martov and ( 1 ci no\ (Natanson died ir 191^ a ‘^Re\olu- 
tionary Lommunist ’ N iiodnik wdto w is \l\ \ elo>c to and almost m agree¬ 
ment with us) At the \ei\ moment of the Oetohei Re^olutlon we entcied 
into an infoimil but Yet\ impoUtnt (uid ^eiy succcs tul) ]io]itical bloc 
with the pctt\-b )uigeois pcxsrmtr\ bt adop^ng the S((iah'>t-Iiaohi- 
itonmij program ui ifs entirety, witloui.a sj^T^de altciation — 

that is^ effected an unquestionable compioini^e in oidct to prove to 
the peasants that we did not want to “ctcam-rolIci” ihcin, bin to leaeh 
agicemcnt with them At the same time we pi opened (.rd ojon aftei 
cflected) a formal political bloc, including pai tieipition in fne govein- 
inent, with the “Left Sociabst-Revolution ities,” wlio dissolved this 
bloc after the conclusion of tlie. Riestd ilovsk Peace and then, in Juh 
1918, Went to the length of aimed lebcllion, and sulscquentlx of aimed 
w arfarc, against us 

It IS therefoie undetstandable wh^ attacks ck the Gciman Lefts on the 
Central Committee of the Communist Patty of Get many foi entertaining 
the idea of a bloc with the “liukpcndents” (the Independent Social 
Demociatic Party of Germany, the Kautskyans) seem to ns to be iittciJy 
frivolous and a cleat proof that the ‘Lefts” aic in the niong \\ c in Rus- 

also had Right Mcnshcaiks (who jiai Ucipated in tlie Keien'-ky Goaern- 
ment), concsponding to the German Seheidcmanns^ and left Mcnshc- 
\jks (Alaitov) who w^erc in opposition to the Right Menditxiks ^nd who 
corresponded to the Cjeim m Kautsk\ans A giadual shift (jf the masses 
of the workers ftom the Mensheviks to the Bolsheviks was to be clearly 
observed in 1917 at the Fust All-Russian Congiess of Soviets, held in 
June 1917, wc had only 13 pel cent of the votes, the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and the hfensheviks hael the majority At the Second Congress 
of Soviets (Octobci 25, 1917) we had 51 pel cent of the votes Why did 
not an absolutely^ identical trend of the woikcis from Right to Left in 
Germany immediately sticngthcn the Communists, but lust sticrgtbeied 
the intermediate “Independent” Party, although this patty nexei had 
independent political ideas oi an independent policv, but onI\ w^aveicd 
between the Schcidcmanns and the Communists^ 

Obviously, one of the reasons was the mistaken tactics of the Gciman 
Communists, who must fearlessly and honestly admit this mistake and 
learn to rectify it The mistake lay in theu repudiation of the necessity 
of participating in the reactionary bourgeois parliaments and in the 
reactionary trade unions, the mistake lay in numerous manifestations 
of that “Left” infantile disordei which has now come to the surface and 
39* 
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will thcrtfoie be cuied mote thoiougliJ>, mote quickly and with greater 
benefit to the oiganism 

The German “Independent Social-Demociatic Party” is obviously 
not homogeneous alongside the old opportunist leadtis (Kautsky, Hil- 
f«.iding and, to a considerable extent, apparently, Crispicn, Ledebour 
and othets)—who have shown that they aic unable to understand the 
significance of Soviet powet and the dictatoiship of the proletariat, that 
they ate unable to lead the levolutionaty struggle of the proletaiiat— 
there has arisen in this patty a Left, proletarian wing which is growing 
with icmaikable rapidity Hundreds of thousands of members of this 
paity (which has about three-quarters of a million members, I think), are 
pLoIetarians who arc leaving Scheidemann and are rapidly going towards 
Communism This prolctaiian wing has already proposed—at the Leip¬ 
zig (1919) Congiess of the Independents—immediate and unconditional 
aihliation to the Third International To fear a “compromise” with this 
wing of the party is positively ridiculous On the contrary, it is the duty 
of the Communist to seek and to find a suitable form of compromise with 
them, such a compromise as, on the one hand, would facilitate and ac¬ 
celerate the necessary complete fusion with this wing and, on the other, 
would in no \\a\ hampei the Communists in their ideological and pohti- 
erl struggle against the opportunist Right wang of the “Independents ” 
It will piobably not be easy to devise a suitable form of compromise— 
but only a charlatan could promise the German workers and German 
( ommunists m “eas)” road to victory 

Capitalism would not be capitalism if the “pure’ proletariat were 
not surrounded by a large number of exceedingly mixed types intcrme- 
diite bcUvecn the prolctaiian and the scmi-proletarian (who earns his 
livelihood in pait by the sale of his labour power), betw^een the semi- 
ptoletarian and the small peasant (and petty artisan, handicraft worker 
and small master in general), between the small peasant and the middle 
peasant, and so on, and if the proletariat itself were not divided into 
more developed and less developed strata, if it were not divided accord¬ 
ing to teuUorial ungin, trade, sometimes according to religion, and 
so on And all this makes it necessary, absolutely necessary, for the van¬ 
guard of the proletariat, its class-conscious section, the Communist Part), 
to resort to manoeuvres, arrangements and compromises with the various 
groups of ptoietauans, with the various parties of the workers and small 
mastcis The whole point lies in knowing how to apply these tactics in 
such a way as to raise^ and not lower, the general level of proletarian class 
consciousness, rc\olutionary spirit, and ability to fight and to conquer 
Incidentally, it should be noted that the victory of the Bolsheviks over 
the Mensheviks demanded the application of tactics of manoeuvres, 
arrangements and compromises, not only before hut also after the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution of 1917, but such manoeuvres and compromises, of course, 
as would assist, accelerate, consolidate and strengthen the Bolsheviks 
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at the expense of the Menshcsiks Ihc pettv-bourgeois demociats (includ¬ 
ing the Mensheviks) inevitably vacillate between the bouigeoisic and 
the proletariat, between bourgeois demociacy and the Soviet s^stciUj 
between reform and revolution, between love-foi-the-workers and feai 
of the proletarian dictatorship, etc The proper tactics for the Communists 
to adopt IS to utilize these vacillations, and not to ignore them, and util- 
TZing them calls for concessions to those elements which are turning 
towards the proletariat—whenever and to the extent that they turn 
towards the proletariat—in addition to fighting those who turn tow'ardv 
the bourgeoisie The result of the application of correct tactics in our 
country is that Menshcvism has disintegrated, iind is disintegrating 
more and more, that the stubbornly opportunist k tdeis aie being isolated, 
and that the best of the workers and the best elements among tl^e pctt>- 
bourgeois democrats arc being brought into our camp Thm is a long 
process, and the hasty “decision”—“No compionuses, r(» manoeuvres’”— 
canonly injure the vvoik of strengthening the influence of the icvolution- 
ary proletariat and enlarging its foices 

Finally, one of the undoubted mistakes of the “Lefts” in Germany is 
their stubborn insistence on non-rceognition of the Vetbailles Peace The 
more “solidly” and “pompously,” the more “emphatically” and dogmat¬ 
ically this view^point is formulated (by K Horner, for instance), the 
less sensible docs it appear It is not enough to repudiate the prepostet- 
ous absurdities of the “National Bolsheviks” (Laulfenbeig and others), 
who hav^e gone to the length of advocating a bloc with the German 
bourgeoisie for a vvai against the Entente, under the present conditions 
of the international proletarian revolution One must understand that the 
tactics of not admitting that it would be essential for a Soviet Germany 
(if a German Soviet republic were to arise ^oon) to recognize the Ver¬ 
sailles Peace for a time and to submit to it are fundamentally wrong 
It docs not follow from this that the “Independents”— at a time when the 
Scheidemanns were in the government, when the Soviet government in 
Hungary had not yet been ovcfthiovvn, and when the possibility of a So¬ 
viet revolution in Vienna suppoiting Soviet Hungary was not yet preclud¬ 
ed—were right in putting forward, those nrcunisfanceSy the demand 

that the Versailles Peace be signed At that time the “Independents” 
tacked and manoeuvred very clumsily, for thc^ moie or less accepted 
responsibility for the Scheidcmann traitors and more or less sank from 
the level of advocating a merciless (and mo«t cold-blooded) class war 
against the Scheidemanns to the lev^el of advocating a “classless” or 
“above-class” standpoint 

But the position is now obviously such that the German Communists 
should not tie their hands and promise positively and without fail to 
repudiate the Versailles Peace in the event of the victoiy of Communism 
That would be foolish They must say The Scheidemanns and the Kautsky- 
ans hav^e perpetrated a number of acts of treacherv which hindered (and 
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m paLt cluLctl\ Luuicd) the chances ot an alliance with So\ict Rus&ia 
and SoMct Hungaty We Communists will do all we can to jaa- 
lilate and ])ave the miy foi such an alliance, at the same time we arc by 
no means obliged to lepudiatc the Versailles Peace, come what ma}, 
and, morcovti, immcciiatcl} The possibility of repudiating it with suc¬ 
cess will depend not only on the German, but also on the inteinational 
successes of the bovict mo\ement The Scheidemanns and Kautskyans 
hampcLcd this movement, we shall fuithei it That is the substance of 
the mittci, thit IS wheic the fundamental diffcience lies And if our class 
enemies, the exploiters and then lackers, the Scheidemanns andKautsk)- 
ans, hive missed a number of oppoitumties ot strengthening both the 
German and the international Soviet movement, of strengthening both 
the Geiman and the inteUiationil Soviet levolution, the} are to blame 
The Soviet levolution in Germanv will sttengthen the international 
S:>vict movement, which is the strongest bulwark (and the onl} reliable, 
invincible and w^oiId-wide bulvvaik) against the Veisailles Peace and 
igainst inteinational impcuahsm in general To give prime place abso¬ 
lutely, unconditionally and immcdiatelv to liberation fiom the Versailles 
Peace, to give it pre<idaice ouei the question of liberating other countric'^ 
oppressed b} impcrixlism from the voke of impellalism, is petty-boui- 
geois nationalism (worthy of Kautskvg Kilfciding, Otto Bauer and Co) 
md not 1 evolutionary internationalism The ovxithiow of the bour¬ 
geoisie m any of the iaige fi^uropean countries, including Germany, 
would be such a gain to the international levolution that for its sake one 
can, and if necessaiy should, tolerate a itiore ptolovged existence of the 
Versailles Peate If Russia, by herself, could endure the Brcst-Litovsk 
Peace foi sevenl months to the advantage of the levolution, there is 
nothing impossible in a SovictGeimany, allied with Soviet Russia, endur¬ 
ing the existence ot the Veisailles Peace foi an ev'eii longer period to the 
advantage of the revolution 

The impcMalists of FrancL, hngJand, etc , aic tiying to provoke the 
German Communists and to la\ a ttap for them ‘‘Say that you will not 
sign the Veisailles Peaee^” Ancl the Left Commumsts childishly fall into 
the iiap laid tot them, instead of skilfully manoeuvring against the crafty 
and, at the present moment, sttonget, cnemv, and instead of telling him 
‘Now we would sign the Veisailles Peace ” To tie our hands beforehand, 
openly to tell the enemy, who is at present bcttci armed than we are, 
whether w^e shall fight him, and when, is stupidity’' and not revolution- 
aiiness To accept battle at a time when it is obviously advantageous to 
the enemi and not to us is a eiime, and anybody who is unable to “tack, 
minoeuvte, and compromise'* in oidet to avoid an obviously disadvan¬ 
tageous battle IS absolute!V wot thiess is a political leader of the revolu- 
tionar\ cUss 
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"‘LhFT-WlNG” COMMUNISM JN GRhKl BRITAIN 

There is no Communist Party m Great Britain yet, but thcie is a tresh, 
bioad, powerful and rapidly growing Communist movement among the 
workers which justifies the brightest hopes There are several political 
parties and organizations (the British Socialist Party, the Socialist 
Labour Party, the South Wales Socialist Societ), the Workers’ Socialist 
Federation) which desire to form a Communist Party and are a heady 
negotiating among themselves to this end The Workers' Drcudnonght^ 
the weekly otgan of the last of the organizations mentioned, in its issue 
of February 21, 1920, Vol VI, No 48, contains an article by the editor. 
Comrade Sylvia Pankhuist, entitled “Towards a Communist Party ’’ 
In this article she outlines the progress of the negotiations between the 
four organizations mentioned for the formation of a united Communist 
Patty, on the basis of afTiliation to the Third International, the recognition 
of the Soviet system instead of parliamentarism, and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat It appears that one of the greatest obstacles to the imme¬ 
diate formation of a united Communist Party is the disagreement over 
the question of parliamentaiy action and over the question whether the 
new Communist Party should affiliate to the old, trade unionist, oppor¬ 
tunist and social-chauvinist Labour Party, which consists mostly of trade 
unions The Workers’ Socialist Federation and the Socialist Labour 
Party* are opposed to taking part in parliamentary elections and in par¬ 
liament, and they are opposed to affiliation to the Labour Party, and in 
this they disagree with all, or with the majority, of the membeis of the 
British Socialist Party, which they regard as the “Right wing of the Com¬ 
munist Parties” in Great Britain (Page 5, Sylvia Pankhurst’s article) 

Thus, the mam division is the same as in Germany, notwithstanding 
the enormous difference in the form in which the disagreements manifest 
themselves (in Germany the form is more analogous to the “Russian” than 
It IS in Great Britain) and in a number of other things Let us examine the 
aiguments of the “Lefts ” 

On the question of parliamentary action, Comrade Sylvia Pankhurst 
lefcrs to an article in the same issue by Comrade W Gallacher, who 
\Mites in the name of the Scottish Workers’ Council in Glasgow, 

“The above council,” he says, “is definitely anti-parliamentaiian, 
and has behind it the Left wing of the various political bodies 

“We represent the revolutionary movement in Scotland, striving 
continually to build up a revolutionary organization within the 
industries, and a Communist Party, based on social committees, 
throughout the country For a considerable time we have been 

* I believe this party is opposed to affiliation to the Labour Pirty but not all 
Its members nre opposed to parliamentary action 
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-sparring with the ofhcial parhamentanans. We have not con¬ 
sidered It necessary to declare open warfare on them, and they 
afraid to open attacks on us 

“But this state of affairs cannot long continue We aie winning 
all along the line 

“The rank and file of the I L P in Scotland is becoming more 
and more disgusted with the thought of Parliament, and Soviets 
[the Russian word transliterated into English is used] or workers" 
councils are being supported by almost every branch. 

“This IS very serious, of course, for the gentlemen who look to 
politics for a profession, and they are using any and cvciy means 
to persuade their members to come back into the pail lament ary 
fold ^ 

“Revolutionary comiades mnst not [all italics ate by the author] 
give any support to this gang Our fight heic is going to be a difficult 
one One of the worst features of it will be the treachery of those 
whose personal ambition is a more impelling force than their 
regard for the revolution 

“Any support given to parliamentarism is simply assisting to 
put power into the hands of our British Scheidemanns and Noskcs 
Hendeison, Clyncs and Co are hopelessly reactionaiy The official 
I L P IS more and mote coming under the control of middle class 
Liberals, who, since the rout of the Liberal Party, have found then 
spiritual home in the camp of Messrs MacDonald, Snowden and Co 
The official I L P is bitterly hostile to the Third International, the 
rank and file is for it Any support to the parliamentary oppoi tu¬ 
rns ts IS simply playing into the hands of the former 

“The BSP doesn’t count at all here What is wanted here 
IS a sound, revolutionary, industrial organization and Communist 
Party, working along clear, well-defined, scientific lines If our 
comrades can assist us in building these, we will take their help 
gladly, if they cannot, for God’s sake let them keep out altogether, 
lest they betray the revolution by lending’ their support to the 
reactionaries, who are so eagerly clamouring for parliamentary 
honours (^) [the query mark is the authoi’s] and who ate anxious 
to prove they can rule as effectively as the boss class politicians 
themselves ” 

In my opinion this letter excellently expresses the temper and point of 
view of the young Communists, or of rank-and-file workers who ate only 
3 ust coming to Communism This temper is very gratifying and valuable, 
we must learn to prize it and to support it, for without it, it would be 
hopeless to expect the victory of the proletarian revolution in Great Britain, 
or in any other country for that matter People who can give expression 
to this temper of the masses, who can rouse such a temper (which is 
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\eiy often doimant, umeali/cd and uiuoused) among the masses, must be 
prized and every assistance must be given them At the same time we must 
openly and frankly tell them that temper alone is not enough to lead the 
masses in the great revolutionary struggle, and that some mistakes that 
very loyal adherents of the cause of the revolution are about co commit, oi 
are committing, may damage the cause of the revolution. Comrade 
Gallacher’s letter undoubtedly betrays the germs oi all the mistakes that 
are being committed by the German “Left” Communists and that were 
committed by the Russian “Left” Bolsheviks in 1908 and 1918 

The writer of the lettet is imbued with a noble, proletarian hatied 
for the bourgeois “class politicians” (a hatied nndet loud and appreciated, 
however, not only by the pioletarian but by all who labour, by ail “small 
folk,” to use a German expression) This hatred (jf a lepresentative of the 
oppressed and exploited masses is vciily the “beginning ot all wisdom,” 
the basis of every Socialist and Communist movement and of its success 
But the writer apparently does not appieciate that politics is a science 
and an art that docs not drop from the skies, that it is not obtained gratis, 
and that if the proletariat w ints to conquer the bourgeoisie it must train 
its own, proletarian “class politicians,” and such as will be no worse than 
the bourgeois politicians 

The writer of the letter fully undcistands that only workcis’ Soviets, 
and not parliament, can be the instrument whereby the aims of the prole¬ 
tariat will be achieved And, of com sc, those who have failed to understand 
this up to now are hopeless reactionaiies, even if they are most highly 
educated people, most experienced politicians, most sincere Socialists, 
most erudite Marxists, and most honest citizens and fathers of families 
But the writer of the letter does not even ask, it does not occur to him 
to ask, whether it is possible to bring about the victory of the Sov lets over 
parliament without getting “pro-Soviet” politicians (7iio parliament, 
without disrupting parliamentarism from without working with¬ 

in parliament for the success of the Soviets in their forthcoming task 
of dispersing parliament And yet the writer of the letter expresses 
the absolutely correct idea that the Communist Party in Great Britain 
must act on scientific principles Science demands, firstly, that the 
experience of other countries should be taken into account, especially 
if these other, also capitalist, countries are undergoing, or have recently 
undergone, a very similar experience, secondly, it demands that account 
should be taken of all the forces, groups, parties, classes and masses 
operating m the given country, and that policy should not be determined 
only by the desires and views, by the degree of class consciousness and 
the readiness for battle of only one gi'oup or party 

It IS true that the Hendersons, the Clynes, the MacDonalds and the 
Snowdens are hopelessly reactionary. It is equally true that they want to get 
the power into their own hands (although they prefer a coalition with the 
bourgeoisie), that they want to “rule” on the old bourgeois lines, and that 
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u hen the} do into now ei they will intaljibl\ behave like the ScheN 
demanns and Noskes All that is ttue But it by no means follows 
that to suppoit them is tieacheiv to the ie\olution, but t athef that the 
\\ orkiat^ class rc\ olutionat les should, in the interests of the revolution, 
•'!;ive these gentlemen a eeitain amount of pailiamentary support 
To make tins idea cleat I shall take tuo contemporaiy British political 
documents 1) the speeLh deliveied b\ the Prime Ministci, Lloyd Gcoige, 
on Match 18, 1920 (icpoitcd in the Marichcsfer Guaydmn of March 19, 
1920) and 2) the aiguments of a “Left” Communist, Conn ade S\l^ia 
Pankhuist, in the article mentioned above 

Aiguing against Asejuith (who was especially invited to tins meeting 
hut declined to attend) and against those liberals who do not want i 
coalition wnth the Conservatives but closet lelations with the Laboui 
Party (Connade Callachet, in Ins Icttei, also points to the fact that Lib¬ 
erals are joining the Independent Laboui Patty), Lloyd George said 
that a coalition, and a r/osc coalition at that, between the Liberals and 
C onset vati\ es was essential, otherwise there might be a victory for the 
I about Patty, which Liovd Cjeoigc ‘ptefets to call” the Socialist Party 
ind winch is stuving for the “collective ownctslnp” of the means of 
pioductioa “In Ft mcc this IS called Communism,” the leader of the Btitish 
boutgeoisie said, putting it populail\ for his auditots, the Libetal 
inembets of Pailiamcnt, whoprobabl\ had not known it bcfoic, “in Ger¬ 
man} It IS called Socialism, and in Russia it is called Bolshevism 
This is opposed to Liberal principles, explained Lloyd George, because. 
Liberalism stands in principle foi piiv^atc property “Civilii^ation is in 
dinger,” declared the speaker, and, tberefote, the Liberals and the Con¬ 
servatives must unite 

“ it }ou go to tire agticultuial rieas,” said Lloyd Gcotge, 
“1 agree that you have the old party divisions as strong as ever, 
they are far removed ftom the danger It docs not walk their lane^^ 
But wdren they sec it, they will be as strong as some of those indus¬ 
trial constituencies now are Foui-fifths of this country is industrial 
and commercial, hardly one-fifth is agricultural It is one of the 
things I have constaritlv in m\ mmd when I think of the dangers of 
the future here In France the population is agncultutal, and you 
have a solid body of opinion winch does not move very rapidly, 
and which is not vei} easily excited b\ revolutionary movements 
That IS not the case here This country is more top-heavy than any 
counti V in the worlds and if it begins to lock, the crash hcie, for that 
icason, wnll be greater than in any land ” 

Ftom this the reader will see that Mr LloyM George is not only a verv 
clever man, but that he has also learned a great deal from the Marxists 
It would be no sin for us to learn something from Lloyd George 
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It IS interesting to note the following episode which occulted in the 
course of the discussion that followed Lloyd George speech 

“J/? Wcfllacey M P 1 should like to ask what the Prime Alinis- 
ter considets the effect might be m the industrial constituencies 
upon the industrial wotkers^ so many of whom ate Liberals at the 
piesent time ind from whom wv get so much suppoit W^ould not a 
possible lesult be to cause an immediate o^eJ whelming accession 
of strength to the Laboui Party fu>m men who are at present out 
eotdial supportcis'^ 

^^The Ptiwe 1 take a lotdu d'fieunt vtew^ The fact 

that I^ibctals ate fighting among themseb es undoubted!) drives a 
considerable numbet of Libcials in des[)\i ♦'o the Llbout Part), 
where you get a considetable bod\ of LibctaJs, \ety abh men, whose 
business it is to discredit thcGovei ament The Jesuit i^ undoubted!\ 
to bring agood accessKm of public sentiment to the Labour Party it 
does not go to the Libelals who aie outside, it goes to the Laboui 
Patty, the bv-elections show tbit” 

1 w^ould like to say in passing tliat this iigument shows especially 
how muddled even the cleverest nicmbeis of the bouigcoisie have become 
and how they cannot help committing iirep liable stupidities That 
in fact will cause the dovvmfall of the bourgeoisie But our people 
may commit stupidities (piovadcd, of course, that they at<^ not too 
serious ind arc rectified in time) and )ct m the long lun come out the 
victoi s 

The second political document is the following aigumcnt advanced 
by a “Left” Communist, Comrade S)lvua Pankhurst 

“ Comi adc Inkpin [the Genetal Sccictatv of the British 
Socialist Party] refers to the Labour Part) as the main body of the 
wot king class movement Another comrade of the British Social¬ 
ist Party, at the conference of the Third International just held, 
put the British Socialist Party view more strongl) He said ‘We 
legard the Labour Party as the organized working class ’ 

“But we do not take this view of the Labour Party The Laboui 
Party is very large numeric illy, though its membership is to a 
great extent quiescent and apathetic, consisting of many workers 
who have joined the trade unions because their workmates ate 
trade unionists, and to share the friendly benefits 

“But we recognize that the gteat size of the Labour Party is 
ilso due to the fact that it is the creation of a school of thought 
beyond which the majouty of the British w^orking class has not 
yet emerged, though great changes are at work m the mind of the 
people which will presently alter this state of affairs 
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“The Biitibh Labour Pait\, like the social patriotic oigani* 
nations of other countries, will, in the natural development of society, 
inevitably come into pover It is for the Communists to build 
up the forces which will oveithrow the social patriots, and in this 
country wc must not delay or falter in that work 

“We must not dissipate our eneigy in adding to the strength 
of the Labour Part}, its rise to power is inevitable We must con- 
ccntiatc on making a Communist movement that will vanquish it 
“The Labour Party will soon be forming a government, the 
ic\olutionarv opposition must make ready to attack it ” 

Thus the Liberal bourgeoisie is abandoning the historical system 
of “two parties’^ (of exploiters) which has been hallowed by age-long 
experience and which has been extiemely advantageous to the cxploitets, 
and considers it nccessaiy to unite their forces to hght the Labour Party 
A number of the Liberals are deserting to the Labour Party like rats 
from a sinking ship The Left Communists believe that the rise of the 
Labour Party to powci is inevitable and they admit that at present 
it has the support of the majority of the woikcrs From this they draw 
the strange conclusion w^hich Comrade Syhia Pankhurst formulates as 
folIow^s 

“The Communist Paitv must not entet into compromises 
The Communist Patty must keep its docttinc pure, and its inde¬ 
pendence of reformism inviolate, its mission is to lead the uay, with¬ 
out stopping 01 tuining, by the dnect road to the Communist 
revolution ” 

On the contral^, if the majority of the w^orkers in Gieat Britain still 
follow the lead of the Biitish Kcrenskys or Sclieidemanns and have not 
yet had the experience of a government composed of these people, which 
experience was lequired in Russia and Germany to secure the mass passage 
of the w^orkcis to Communism, what undoubtedly follows is that the 
British Communists should participate in pailiamentary action, that 
they should, from within Pailiamcnt, help the masses of the workers 
to sec the results of a Ilendeison and Snowden government m piactice, 
that they should help the Hendersons and Snowdens to defeat Lloyd 
George and Churchill combined To act otherwise would mean placing 
difficulties in the way of the re\olution, for re\olution is impossible 
without a change in the views of the majority of the w^orking class, and 
this change is biought about by the political experience of the masses, 
and never by propaganda alone “To lead the way without comprom¬ 
ises, without stopping ot turning”—if this is said by an obviously 
impotent minority of the workers who know (or at all events should 
know) that if Henderson and Snowden gain the victory over Lloyd 
George and Churchill, the majority will very soon become disappointed 
m their leaders and wnll begin to support Communism (or at all events 
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Will adopt an attitude of neuttalit}, and fot the most pait of benevolent 
neutrality, towards the Communists), then this slogan is obviousTy mis¬ 
taken It IS just as if 10,000 soldiers were to fling themselves into battle 
against 50,000 enemy soldiers, when it would have been wiser to “stop,” 
to “turn,” or even to effect a “compromise” pending the arrival of 
the 100,000 reinforcements which were on then way but which could 
not go into action immediately That is intellectual chjldi'^hness and 
not the serious tactics of a revolutionary class 

The fundamental law of ievolution, which has been confirmed by 
all revolutions, and particularly by all three Russian icvolutions in 
the twentieth centuiy, is as follows it is not enough for ievolution that 
the exploited and oppressed masses should uncierstand the impossibil¬ 
ity of living in the old way and demand change^, it is essential for revo¬ 
lution that the exploiters should not be able to liv - and rule in the old 
way Only when the classes'' do 7tot wnvl th^ old ua\, ind when 

the “upper classes” cannot can>/ on nt the old way —only then can ie\o- 
lution triumph This truth ma} be expressed in other words revolution 
is impossible without a nation-wndc crisis (affecting both the exploited 
and the exploiters) It follows that for revolution it is essential, fust, 
that a majority of the workcis (or at least a majority of the class-con¬ 
scious, thinking, politically active woikcis) should folly undcistand 
that revolution is necessary and be ready to saciificc then lives for n, 
secondly, that the ruling classes should be passing thiough a government 
crisis, which diaws even the most backw^atd masses into politics (a symp¬ 
tom of every real levolution is a \ apid, tenfold and even hundtedfold in¬ 
crease in the number of members of the toiling and oppiessed masses— 
hitherto apathetic—wfoo arc capable of waging the political struggle), 
weakens the government and makes it possible for the levo^ itionanes 
to overthrow it rapidly 

In Great Britain, as can be seen from Llo\J George’s speech, inci¬ 
dentally, both conditions for a successful proletarian rexolution arc 
clearly ripening And the mistakes of the Left Communists ate partic¬ 
ularly dangerous at the piescnt time precisely because certain revolu¬ 
tionaries arc not displaying a sufficiently thoughtful, attentive, intel¬ 
ligent and shiewd interest in each of these conditions If we arc the par tv 
of the revolutionary ctos, and not a revolutionary group, if we want 
the masses to follow us (and unless we do, we stand the iisk of remaining 
mere windbags), we must, firstly, help Henderson or Snowden to beat 
Lloyd George and Churchill (ot, rather, compel the former to beat the 
latter, because the former are afraid of then victory^), secondly, we must 
help the majority of the working class to convince themselves by their own 
experience that we are right, that is, that the Hendersons and Snowdens 
are utterly worthless, that they are petty bourgeois and treacherous 
by nature, and that their bankruptcy is inevitable, thirdly, we must 
bring neater the moment when, on the hems of the disappointment of 
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the majority of the \\OJkt.is in the IkndciH:>n^, it vill be possible uith 
scriou^ chances of success to overthrow the goAcmmcnt ot the Hender¬ 
sons at once, because if that most clcvei and solid big bouigeois, not 
petty bouigeois, Lloyd Gcoigc, is bctiaying utter consternation anel 
IS mole and more weakening himself (and the bouigcoisic as a whole) 
by his ‘"friction” with Chmchill one day and his “friction” with Asquith 
the next, how much gicatei W'lll be tlie consternation of a Ilcndei^on 
government f 

1 wnil put It mole c(’)nttetel} In my opinion, the Biitish Communists 
should unite then four (all vety weak, and some \ety, \ery wxak) patties 
and gtoups to form a single Communist Patty on the basis of the piin- 
ciples of the Thiiel International anel of ohhgaton/ participation in Pai- 
Jiament The Communist Patt\ should pioposc a “compiomise” to the 
Hendersons anel Snowelens, an election agreement let us light the al¬ 
liance of Lloyd Ceoige and the Consenatnes hand in h md, let us di\ide 
the parliamcntatv seats in piopoUion to the numbei of antes cast by 
the woikers for the Labour Pailv and for the Communist Party (not 
at the elections, but in a special vote), and let us letain (oniplete hboty 
of agitation, propaganda anel pohtieal acti\it\ Without the lattet con¬ 
dition, of couise, no such bloc can ]')e roiicluded, foi it would be tieach- 
I ry , the Biitish C.ommumsts must absolutely insist on and sccuie com¬ 
plete liberty to expose the Hendersons and the Snowdens in the same 
way as (fo7 fifte(7i 1903-17) the Riissi m Bolsheviks insisted on 

and secured it in ielation to the Russian Hendersons anel Sntjwdens, 
t e , the Mensheviks 

If the Hendet^ons and the Snowdens consent to a bloc on these terms. 
We shall he the gaineis, bee luse the number ot parliamentary scats is 
of no impoitancc to us, wc aic not out for ^cats, we e in ^leId on this 
point (the Hendersons, on the other hand, and paiticulaily tbeu new 
friends—oi new masters—the Libeials wlo hare joined the Independent 
Labour Pair\ aie most inxious to get stats) \\ e shall be the gamers, 
because wc shill cairy oiD agitation anicjng t]ic ///r/vsfs at a time when 
Lloyd Gcotge has “incensed” them, and we shall not only help 

the Laboui Paity to estaldish its govtmmcnt mole quicklr, but also 
help tlu masses to undcistand moit quickly tl^e Communist propaganda 
that wc shall cany on against the Hendersons without any curtailment 
or omission 

If the Hendersons and the Snowdens reject a bloc with us on these 
terms we sh ill gam still more, for we shall have at once shown the masses 
(note that even in the purely Mcnsherik and utterly opportunist Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party the 7nas6fs are pro-Soviet) that the Hendersons 
prefer then clo^^c relations with the capitalists to the unity of all the 
workers We shall immediately gam m the eyes of the who, partic¬ 

ularly aftei the brilliant, highly correct and highly useful (for Com¬ 
munism) explanations given by Lloyd George, will sympathize with 
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the idea of uniting all the wotkcis against the Lloyd Georgc-Conbei\ativc 
alliance We shall gam immcdiateh because we shall ha\c demonsti ated 
to the masses that the Hendcisons and the Snowdens ate afraid to beat 
Lloyd George, aie aftaid to take powei alone, and arc stnving ^ecictJ}/ 
to get the support of Lloyd Geotge, who is ope7ihj stretching out a hand 
to the Conservatives against the Laboui Party It should be noted that 
in Russia, after the Revolution of Febiuaiy 27, 1917 (old s^yle), the 
propaganda of the Bolsheviks against the JMenshcAuks tud Socialist- 
Rcvoluttonaiies (i f , the Russian Hendcisons and Snowdens) benefited 
precisely because of a circumstance of lhi> kind We said to the Men¬ 
sheviks and the Socialist-Reeolutionaiics t.ikc o\cf the entile power 
without the boutgcoisie, because )ou have the majoiit) in the Soviets 
(at the Fust All-Russian Congtess of SuMets held in June 1917, the 
Bolsheviks had only 13 pci cent of the \otcs) But rhe Russi m llcndei- 
sons and Snowdens feared to take f)owei without ihe bf^uieecusic, and 
when the bourgeoisie delayed the elections to the Constituent Assembly,, 
knowing pcifectly well that the ma]oiit\ in it would go to the SociaLst- 
Rcvolutionarics anel the MenshcAiks* (who had a close political bloc 
and actually leptcscnted 07ic rnid the pett^bourgeois demociacv),. 

the Sociahst-Re\olutionaiics and ISlenshcviks weic unable energeticalh 
and consistently to oppose thes^ delays 

If the Hendersons and the Snowdens icjcct a bloc with the Communists, 
the Communists wall gain immediate ly as icgrrds winning the s^mpath^ of 
the masses and discrediting the Ilendetsons and Snowden^, anel if as a re¬ 
sult we do lose a few parliamentary seats, it is a matter ot no importance 
to us We would put up out candidates in a vciy few but absolutclv safe 
crinstituencies, namch, constituencies wdicie putting up oui candidate 
woulel not gir e the seat to the Inberal and lose it for the J.aboui candidate 
We would take part in the election campaign, distribute leaflets ad\o- 
cating Communism, and, in all constituencies wheie wc ha\e no candi¬ 
dates, we would uigc the electois to tofe jo) the Labour nnuhdate avd 
against the houigcois (andidate Comiadcs S}Ivla Pankliurst and Gallacher 
ale mistaken in thinking that this is a betrayal of Communism, or a 
renunciation of the stiugglc against the social tiaitors On the contrai v, 
the Communist re\olution undoubtedly stands to gam by it 

The British Communists very often find it haul at piesent to appioach 
the masses and even to get a hearing from them If I come out as a Commun¬ 
ist and call upon the workeis to vote for Henderson against Lloyd George 
they will certainly give me a heating And I wnll be able to explain in a 

* The results of the elections to the Constituent Assembly in Russia in Novem¬ 
ber 1917 were as follows (based on returns embracing over 36,000,000 voters) the 
Bolsheviks obtained 25 per cent of the votes, the various parties of the landlords 
and bourgeoisie obtained 13 per cent and the petty-bourgcois democratic parties, 
i 6 , the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and a number of small kindred 
groups, obtained 62 per cent 
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popular manaet not only why Soviets arc better than patliament and why 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is better than the dictatorship of Chur¬ 
chill (disguised by the signboard of bourgeois '‘democracy”), but also that 
I want with my vote to support Henderson in the same way as the rope sup¬ 
ports a hanged man—that the impending establishment of a government of 
Hendersons will prove that I am right, will bring the masses over to my 
side, and will accelerate the political death of the Hendersons and the 
Snowdens just as was the case with their confreres in Russia and Germany 
And if the objection is raised that these tactics are too "subtle,” or too 
complicated, that the masses will not understand them, that they will 
split and scatter our forces, will prevent us concentrating them on the So¬ 
viet revolution, etc , I will reply to the "Lefts” who raise this objection 
don't ascribe your dogmatism to the masses ^ The masses in Russia are prob¬ 
ably no better educated than the masses in England, if anything, they are 
less so Yet the masses understood the Bolsheviks, and the fact that on (he 
eve of the Soviet ievolution, in September 1917, the Bolsheviks put up then 
candidates foi a bourgeois parliament (the Constituent Assembly) and on the 
mo)row of the Soviet revolution, in November 1917, took part in the elec¬ 
tions to this Constituent Assembly, which they dispersed on January 5, 
1918, did not hampei the Bolsheviks, but on the contiary, helped them 
I cannot deal here with tlie second point of disagreement among the 
Biitish Communists, ViZ , the question of affiliating to the Labour Party I 
have too little mateiial at my disposal on this question, which is a partic¬ 
ularly complex one in \iew^ of the quite unique character of the British 
Labour Paity, the veiy structure of which is so unlike the political parties 
common to the Continent It is beyond doubt, however, first, that on this 
question, too, those who ti} to deduce the tactics of the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat fiom pimciples like "The Communist Party must keep its doctrine 
pute, and its independence of icfoimism inviolate, its mission is to lead 
the w a), without stopping or turning, by the direct road to the Communist 
tw.\olution”—will inevitably fall into etior For such principles arc merely 
i lepetition of the mistakes committed by the French Blanquist Commu¬ 
nards, who, in 1874, “repudiated” all compromises and all intermediate sta¬ 
tions Secondly, it is beyond doubt that in this question too, as always, the 
task IS to Icain to apply the general and basic principles of Communism to 
the pecuhar relations betw'^ceii classes and parties, to the peculiar features 
of the objective development tow ards Communism which are characteristic 
of each count! y and which must be studied, discovered, divined 

But this must be discussed not m connection with British Communism 
alone, but m connection with the general conclusions concerning the de¬ 
velopment of Communism in all capitalist countries We shall now proceed 
to deal with thi^ theme 
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X 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 

The Russian bourgeois revolution of 1905 revealed a very peculiar turn 
of affairs in world history in one of the most backward capitalist countries 
the strike movement attained a breadth and power without precedent any¬ 
where m the world In the first month of 1905 alone the number of strikers 
was over ten times the annual average for the previous ten ycar^ (1895-1904), 
and from January to October 1905 strikes grew continuously and reached 
enormous dimensions. Under the influence of a number of entirely unique 
historical conditions, backward Russia was the first to show the world not 
only a sudden leap in the growth of the independent activity of the op¬ 
pressed masses in time of revolution (this has happened in all great revo¬ 
lutions), but also a significance of the proletariat infinitely exceeding the 
numerical ratio of the latter to the total population, a combination 
of the economic strike and the political stiike, the transformation of the 
latter into armed uprising, and the birth of a new form of mass struggle and 
mass organization of the classes oppressed by capitalism, viz , the Soviets, 
The revolutions of Febiuary and October 1917 led to the all-round de¬ 
velopment of the Soviets on a national scale, and to their Victorin the 
proletarian. Socialist revolution And in less than two years there became 
revealed the international character of the Soviets, the spread of this form of 
struggle and organization to the world working-class movement, and the 
historical mission of the Soviets as the grave-digger, heir and successor of 
bourgeois parliamentarism, and of bourgeois democracy in general 

More than that, the history of the working-class movement now shows 
that in all countries it is about to experience (and has already begun to 
experience) a struggle between Communism, which is growing, gaming 
strength and marching towards victory, and, first and foremost, its own 
(m each country) “Menshevism,” i e , opportunism and social chauvinism, 
and, secondly—as a sort of supplement—“Left-wing” Communism The 
former struggle has developed in all countries, apparently without a single 
exception, as a struggle between the Second International (already virtual¬ 
ly dead) and the Third International The latter struggle can be observed 
in Germany, Great Britain, Italy, America (at least, a certain section of 
the Industrial Workers of the World and the anarcho-syndicalist trends 
uphold the errors of Left-wing Communism side by side with an almost com¬ 
plete and unreserved acceptance of the Soviet system) and France (the 
attitude of a section of the former syndicalists towards a political party 
and parliamentarism, again side by side with the acceptance of the Soviet 
system), in other words, the struggle is undoubtedly being waged not only 
on an international but even on a world-wide scale. 

But while the working-class movement is everywhere passing through 
what IS actually the same kind of preparatory school for victory ovci the 
40—796 
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bourgeoisie, it is in each country achieving this development in its omi way. 
The big, advanced capitalist countries are marching along this road much 
more rapidly than did Bolshevism, which history granted fifteen years to 
prepare itself, as an organized political trend, for victory In the short 
space of one year, the Third International has already scored a decisive 
victory, It has defeated the Second, yellow, social-chauvinist International, 
which only a few months ago was incomparably stronger than the Third In¬ 
ternational, seemed to be stable and strong and enjoyed the all-round 
support—direct and indirect, material (Cabinet posts, passports, the press) 
and ideological—of the world bourgeoisie 

The whole point now is that the Communists of every country should 
quite consciously take into account both the mam fundamental tasks of the 
struggle against opportunism and ‘‘Left” doctrinainsm and the specific fea¬ 
tures which this struggle assumes and inevitably must assume in each sepa¬ 
rate country in conformity with the peculiar features of its economics, pol¬ 
itics, culture, national composition (Ireland, etc ), its colonies, religious 
divisions, etc Everywhere we observe that dissatisfaction with the Second 
International is spreading and growing, both because of its opportunism 
and because of its inability, or incapacity, to create a really centralized, a 
really leading centre that would be capable of directing the international 
tactics of the revolutionary proletariat in its struggle for a world Soviet 
republic. We must clearly realize that such a leading centre cannot under 
any circumstances be built up on stereotyped, mechanically equalized and 
identical tactical rules of struggle. As long as national and state differences 
exist among peoples and countries—and these differences will continue 
to exist for a very long time even after the dictatorship of the proletariat 
has been established on a world scale—the unity of international tactics of 
the Communist woiking-class movement of all countries demands, not the 
elimination of variety, not the abolition of national differences (that is a 
foolish dream at the present moment), but such an application of the fun¬ 
damental principles of Communism (Soviet power and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat) as will correcfZi/modi/t/these principles in certain partic^ 
ulars, correctly adapt and apply them to national and national state differ¬ 
ences The mam ta k of the historical period through which all the ad¬ 
vanced countries (and not only the advanced countries) are now passing is 
to investigate, study, seek, divine, grasp that which is peculiarly national, 
specifically national in the concrete manner in which each country approach¬ 
es the fulfilment of the single international task, the victory over oppor¬ 
tunism and “Left” doctrinainsm within the working-class movement, the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, and the establishment of a Soviet republic 
and a proletarian dictatorship. The main thing—not everything by a very 
long way, of course, but the main thing—has already been achieved in 
that the vanguard of the working class has been won over, in that it has 
ranged itself on the side of Soviet government against parliamentarism, on 
the side of the dictatorship of the proletariat against bourgeois democracy. 
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Now all effotts^ all attention, must be concentrated on the nert step—which 
seems, and from a certain standpoint really is, less fundamental^ but which, 
on the other hand, is actually closer to the practical catr^ing out of the 
task—namely, on seeking the forms of transition or a'p'proa(.h to the prole¬ 
tarian revolution. 

The proletarian vanguard has been ideologically won over That is 
the main thing Without it not even the first step towards victory can 
be made But it is still a fairly long way from victoiy Victory cannot 
be won with the vanguard alone To throw the vanguard alone into the 
decisive battle, before the whole class, before the broad masses have taken 
up a position either of direct support of the vangu^ cl, or at least of be¬ 
nevolent neutrality towards it, and one in which they cannot possibly 
support the enemy, would be not merely folly but a crime And in order 
that actually the whole class, that actually the bioad masse , of toilers 
and those oppressed by capital may take up such a position, ptopaganda 
and agitation alone are not enough For this the masses must have their own 
political experience Such is the fundamental law of all great revolutions, 
now confirmed with astonishing force and vividness not only in Russia 
but also in Germany Not only the uncultured, often illiterate masses 
of Russia, but the highly cultured, entirely literate masses of Germany 
had to realize through their own painful experience the absolute impo¬ 
tence and spinelessness, the absolute helplessness and servility to the 
bourgeoisie, the utter vileness of the government of the knights of the 
Second International, the absolute inevitability of a dictatorship of the 
extreme reactionaries (Kornilov m Russia, Kapp and Co in Germany) as 
the only alternative to a dictatorship of the proletariat, in order to turn 
them resolutely toward Communism 

The immediate task that confronts the class-conscious vanguard of 
the international labour movement, ^ e , the Communist Parties, groups 
and trends^ is to be able to lead the broad masses (now, for the most part, 
slumbering, apathetic, hidebound, inert and dormant) to their new 
position, or, rather, to be able to lead not only their own party, but also 
these masses, in their approach, their transition to the new position 
While the first historical task (viz , that of winning over the class-con- 
scious vanguard of the proletariat to Soviet power and the dictator¬ 
ship of the working class) could not be accomplished without a complete 
ideological and political victory over opportunism and social chauvinism, 
the second task, which now becomes the immediate task, and which con¬ 
sists in being able to lead the masses to the new position that can ensure 
the victory of the vanguard in the revolution, this immediate task cannot 
be accomplished without the elimination of Left doctrinainsm, without 
completely overcoming and getting rid of its mistakes 

As long as the question was (and in so far as it still is) one of winning 
over the vanguard of the proletariat to G^mmunism, so long, and to that 
extent, propaganda took first place, even propaganda circles, with all 
40 * 
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the imperfections of the circles, are useful under these conditions and 
produce fruitful results But when it is a question of the practical action 
of the masses, of the disposition, if one may so express it, of vast aimies, 
of the alignment of all the class fotces of the given society for the final 
and decisive battle, then propaganda habits alone, the mere repetition 
of the truths of “pure” Communism, are of no avail In these circumstances 
one must not count in hundreds, as the propagandist who belongs to 
a small group that has not yet led masses really docs, in these circum¬ 
stances one must count in millions and tens of millions In these cir¬ 
cumstances we must not only ask ourselves whether wchave convinced the 
vanguatd of the levolutionary class, but also whether the historically 
effective forces of all classes—positively of all the classes of the given 
society without exception—are aligned in such a way that everything 
IS ripe for the decisive battle, in such a way that 1) all the class forces 
hostile to us have become sufficiently entangled, are sufficiently at log¬ 
gerheads with each other, have sufficiently weakened themselves in a 
struggle which is beyond their strength, that 2) all the vacillating, wavering, 
unstable, intermediate elements—the petty bourgeoisie and the petty- 
bourgeois democrats as distinct from the bourgeoisie—have sufficiently 
exposed themselves in the eyes of the people, have sufficiently disgraced 
themselves through their practical bankruptcy, and that 3) among the pro¬ 
letariat a mass sentiment in favour of supporting the most determined, 
supremely bold, revolutionary action against the bourgeoisie has arisen 
and begun vigorously to grow Then revolution is indeed ripe, then, in¬ 
deed, if we have correctly gauged all the conditions indicated and briefly 
outlined above, and if we have chosen the moment rjghtly, our victory 
IS assured 

The divergences between the Churchills and the Llo>d Georges—with 
insignificant national differences these political types exist in all coun¬ 
tries—on the one hand, and between the Hendersons and the Lloyd 
Georges on the other, are quite minor and unimportant from the stand¬ 
point of pure, i e , abstract Communism, ^ e , Communism that has not yet 
matured to the stage of practical, mass, political action But from the 
standpoint of this practical mass action, these differences are very, very 
important The whole business, the whole task of the Communist who 
wants to be not merely a class-conscious and convinced propagandist 
of ideas, but a practical leader of the masses in the revolution, is to take 
these differences into account, to determine the moment when the in¬ 
evitable conflicts between these “friends” which weaken and enfeeble aZ^ 
the ''friends'" taken together will have completely matured The strictest 
loyalty to the ideas of Communism must be combined with the ability 
to make all the necessary practical compromises, to manoeuvre, to make 
agreements, zigzags, retreats and so on, m order to accelerate the coming 
to power and subsequent loss of political power of the Hendersons (the 
heroes of the Second International, if we are not to mention the names 
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of individuals, the representatives of petty-bourgeois democracy who call 
themselves Socialists), to accelerate their inevitable bankruptcy m prac¬ 
tice, which will enlighten the masses in the spirit of our ideas, in the di¬ 
rection of Communism, to accelerate the inevitable friction, cjuarrels, 
conflicts and utter discord between the Hendersons, the Lloyd Georges 
and the Churchills (the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the 
Constitutional-Democrats and the monarchists, the Scheidcmanns, the 
bourgeoisie and the Kappists, etc ), and to select the proper moment when 
the discord among these “pillars of the sacred right of piivate property” 
IS at Its height, in order, by a determined attack of the proletariat, to de¬ 
feat them all and capture political power 

History generally, and the history of revolutions in particular, is 
alwa}S richer m content, moic vaiicd, rrorc mary-sided, more lively 
and “subtle^’ than even the best paities and rhe most ehiss-conscious 
vanguards of the most advanced classes imagine Th;s is understandable, 
because even the best vanguards express the class consciousness, will, 
passion and imagination of tens of thousands, whereas ie\olutions are 
made, at moments of particular upsurge and the exertion of all human 
capacities, by the class consciousness, will, passion and imagination 
of tens of millions, spurred on by a most acute struggle of classes From 
this follow two very important practical conclusions first, that in order 
to fulfil Its task the revolutionary class must be able to master all forms, 
or sides, of social activity without exception (completing, after the cap¬ 
ture of political power, sometimes at great risk and very great danger, 
what It did not complete before the capture of power), second, that 
the revolutionary class must be ready to pass from one form to another 
in the quickest and most unexpected manner 

Everyone will agree that an army which does not train itself to wield 
all arms, all the means and methods of warfare that the enemy possesses 
or may possess, behaves in an unwise or even in a criminal manner But 
this applies to politics even more than it does to war In politics it is 
even harder to forecast what methods of warfare will be applicable and 
useful to us under certain future conditions Unless we master all means 
of warfaie, wc may suffer grave and even decisive defeat if changes m 
the position of the other classes that do not depend on us bring to the 
forefront forms of activity in which we are particularly weak If, however, 
we master all means of waifare, we shall certainly be victorious, because 
we represent the interests of the really foremost and really revolutionary 
class, even if circumstances do not permit us to use the weapons that are 
most dangerous to the enemy, weapons that are most swift in dealing 
mortal blows Inexperienced revolutionaries often think that legal methods 
of struggle ate opportunist because in this field the bourgeoisie has most 
frequently (especially m “peaceful,” non-revolutionary times) deceived 
and fooled the workers, and that illegal methods of struggle are revolu¬ 
tionary. But that is not true What is true is that those parties and lead- 
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ets are opportunists and traitors to the working class who are unable 
or unwiJling (don’t say you cannot, say you won’tl) to adopt illegal meth- 
ods of struggle in conditions such as those which prevailed, for example, 
during the imperialist war of 1914-18, when the bourgeoisie of the freest 
democratic countries deceived the workers in the most insolent and brutal 
manner, foibidding the truth to be told about the predatory character 
of the war But revolutionaries who are unable to combine illegal forms 
of struggle with every form of legal struggle are poor revolutionaries in¬ 
deed It IS not difficult to be a revolutionary when the revolution has al¬ 
ready flared up and is at its height, when everybody is joining the revolu- 
tion ]ust because they are carried away, because it is the fashion, and 
sometimes even from careerist motives. After its victory, the proletariat 
has to make most strenuous efforts, to suffer the pains of martyrdom, one 
might say, to ^'liberate” itself from such pseudo-revolutionaries It is 
far more difficult—and far more useful—to be a revolutionary when the 
conditions for direct, open, really mass and really revolutionary struggle 
do not yet exists to defend the interests of the revolution (by propaganda, 
agitation and organization) in non-revolutionary bodies and often even 
in dovvniight reactionary bodies, m non-revolutionary circumstances, 
among masses who are incapable of immediately appreciating the need 
for revolutionary methods of action. The mam task of Communism in 
Western Europe and America today is to learn to discover, to probe for, 
to correctly determine the specific path or the particular turn of events 
that will lead the masses to the real, last, decisive, and great revolution¬ 
ary struggle 

Take England, for example We cannot tell, and no one can tell be¬ 
forehand, how soon the real proletarian revolution will flare up there, 
and ndiat immediate cause will most serve to rouse, kindle, and impel 
into the struggle the very wide masses who are at present dormant. Hence, 
It IS our duty to carry on our preparatory work in such a way, as to be 
‘"well shod on all four feet” (as the late Plekhanov, when he was a Marx¬ 
ist and revolutionary, was fond of saying) It is possible that the “breach” 
will be forced, ‘‘the ice broken” by a parliamentary crisis, or by a crisis 
arising out of the colonial and imperialist contradictions, which are be¬ 
coming hopelessly entangled and increasingly painful and acute, or 
perhaps by some third cause, etc We are not discussing the kind of 
straggle that will determine the fate of the proletarian revolution in Eng¬ 
land (not a single Communist has any doubt on that score; as far as we 
are concerned this question is settled, and settled definitely), what we 
arc discussing is the immediate cause that will rouse the at present dormant 
proletarian masses and bring them right up against the revolution Let 
us not forget that in the French bourgeois republic, for example, in a sit¬ 
uation which from both the international and national aspect was a hun¬ 
dred times less revolutionary than the present, such an “unexpected” and 
“petty” immediate cause as one of the many thousands of dishonest tricks 
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the reactionary military caste play (the Dreyfub case) was enough to 
bring the people to the verge of civil warl 

The Q)mmunists in Great Britain should constantly, unremittingly 
and undeviatmgly utilize parliamentary elections and all the vicissitudes 
of the Irish, colonial and world imperialist policy of the British govern¬ 
ment, and all other fields, spheres and sides of public life, and work, in 
all of them in a new way, in a Communist way, in the spirit of the Third, 
and not of the Second International I have neither the time nor the 
space here to describe the “Russian,” Bolshevik methods of participation 
m parliamentary elections and in the parliamemary struggle, but I can 
assure the foreign Communists that it was totally unlike the usual West 
European parliamentary campaign. From this the conclusion is often 
drawn “Well, that was in Russia, inourcountrv parliamentarism is differ* 
ent ” This conclusion is wrong The very reason the C':)mmunists, the adher¬ 
ents of the Third International in all countries, exist at all is to (hange^ all 
along the line, in all spheres of life, the old Socialist, trade unionist, syndi¬ 
calist, parliamentary work mtonenf work. Communist work In Russia, too, 
we always had a great deal of opportunist and purely bourgeois commer¬ 
cialism and capitalist swindling during election times The Communists 
in Western Europe and America must learn to create a new, unusual, 
non-opportunist, non-careenst parliamentarism, the Communist Parties 
must issue their slogans, real proletarians, with the help of the unorganized 
and downtrodden poor, should scatter and distribute leaflets, canvas 
workers’ houses and the cottages of the rural proletarians and peasants 
in the remote villages (fortunately there are not nearly so many remote 
villages in Europe as there are in Russia, and in England there are very 
few), they should go into the most common taverns, penetrate into the 
unions, societies and casual meetings where the common people gather, 
and talk to the people, not in scientific (and not in very parliamentary) 
language, they should not at all strive to “get seats” in parliament, but 
should everywhere strive to rouse the minds of the masses and draw them 
into the struggle, to hold the bourgeois to their word and utilize the appa¬ 
ratus they have set up, the elections they have appointed, the appeals 
to the country they have made, and to tell the people what Bolshevism 
IS in a way that has never been possible (under bourgeois rule) outside 
of election times (not counting, of course, times of big strikes, when, in 
Russia, a similar apparatus for widespread popular agitation worked even 
more intensively) It is very difficult to do in Western Europe and America, 
very, very difficult, but it can and must be done, because the tasks of 
Communism cannot be fulfilled without effort, and the effort must be 
directed towards fulfilling practical tasks, ever more varied, ever more 
closely connected with all branches of social life, mnmng branch after 
branch and sphere after sphere from the bourgeoisie 

In Great Britain, further, the work of propaganda, agitation and or¬ 
ganization among the armed forces and among the oppressed and unfran- 
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chised nationalities in omi'' state (Ireland, the colonies) must 

also be organized in the new way (not in a Socialist, but a Communist 
way, not in a reformist, but a revolutionary way). Because in the era of 
imperialism generally, and especially now, after the war, which was 
a torment to the people and quickly opened their eyes to the truth {viz , 
that tens of millions of people were killed and maimed only for the pur¬ 
pose of deciding whether the British or the German pirates should plunder 
the largest number of countries), all these spheres of social life are being 
crammed full of inflammable material and are creating numerous causes 
of conflicts, crises and the accentuation of the class struggle We do not 
and cannot know which spark—of the innumerable sparks that are flying 
around in all countries as a result of the economic and political world 
crisis—will kindle the conflagiation, in the sense of specially rousing the 
masses, and we must, therefore, with the aid of our new, Communist 
principles, set to work to^'stirup” all and sundry, even the oldest, must¬ 
iest and seemingly hopeless spheres, fot otherwise we shall not be able 
to cope With our tasks, we shall not be all-round, we shall not master 
all arms and we shall not be prepared to achieve either the victory over 
the boutgeoisie (which arranged all sides of social life—and has now disar¬ 
ranged them—in its bourgeois way) or the impending Communist reor¬ 
ganization of every sphere of life after the victory 

Since the proletarian revolution in Russia and its victories on an in¬ 
ternational scale, which the bourgeoisie and the philistines did not ex¬ 
pect, the whole world has changed, and everywhere the bourgeoisie has 
also changed It is terrified of “Bolshevism,” incensed with it almost 
to the point of frenzy, and, precisely for that reason, it is, on the one 
hand, accelerating the progress of events and, on the other, concentrating 
attention on the suppression of Bolshevism by force, and thereby weakening 
Its position in a number of other fields The Communists in all advanced 
countries should be mindful of both these circumstances in then tactics 
When the Russian Cadets and Kerensky raised a furious hue-and-cry 
against the Bolsheviks—especially after April 1917, and more particu¬ 
larly m June and July 1917—they “overdid” it Millions of copies of 
bourgeois papers, shrieking in every key against the Bolsheviks, helped 
to induce the masses to appraise Bolshevism, and, apart from the newspa¬ 
pers, all public life was being permeated with discussions about Bolshevism 
just because of the “zeal” of the bourgeoisie The millionaires of all coun¬ 
tries are now behaving on an international scale in a way that deserves 
our heartiest thanks They are hounding Bolshevism with the same zeal 
as did Kerensky and Co , they ate, moreover, “overdoing” it and helping 
us just as Keiensky did When the French bourgeoisie makes Bolshevism 
the central issue at the elections, and abuses the comparatively moderate 
or vacillating Socialists for being Bolsheviks, when the American bour¬ 
geoisie, having completely lost its head, seizes thousands and thousands 
of people on suspicion of Bolshevism, creates an atmosphere of panic and 
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broadcasts stones of Bolshevik plots, when the British bourgeoisie—the 
most “solid” in the world—despite all its wisdom and experience, com¬ 
mits incredible follies, founds richly endowed “anti-Bolshevik societies,” 
creates a special literature on Bolshevism, and hires an extra number of 
scientists, agitators and parsons to combat it—we must bow and thank 
the capitalist gentry They are working for us They are helping us to 
get the masses interested in the nature and significance of Bolshevism 
And they cannot do otherwise, for they have already failed to stifle Bol¬ 
shevism by “silence ” 

But at the same time, the bourgeoisie secs only one side practically 
of Bolshevism, viz , insurrection, violence, tcricjt, it therefore strives to 
prepare itself for resistance and opposition particularly in this field 
It IS possible that in certain instances, in certain countries, and for cer¬ 
tain brief periods, it will succeed in this We must reckon with such a 
possibility, and there will be absolutely nothing terrible for us if it does 
succeed Communism “springs” from positively all sides of public life, 
Its shoots are to be seen literally everywhere The “contagion” (to use 
the favourite metaphor of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois police, the 
one most “pleasant” to them) has vciy thoroughly permeated the organ¬ 
ism and has completely impregnated it If one of the channels is “stopped 
up” with special care, the “contagion” will find another, sometimes 
a very unexpected one Life will assert itself Let the bourgeoisie rave, 
work Itself into a frenzv, go to extremes, commit follies, take vengeance 
on the Bolsheviks in advance, and endeavour to kill off (in India, Hun¬ 
gary, Germany, etc ) more hundreds, thousands, and hundreds of thousands 
of yesterday’s and to-morrow’s Bolsheviks In acting thus, the bourgeoi¬ 
sie IS acting as all classes doomed by history have acted Communists 
should know that the future in any case belongs to them, thcieforc, we 
can (and must) combine the most intense passion in the great revolution¬ 
ary struggle with the coolest and most sober estimation of the frenzied 
ravings of the bourgeoisie The Russian Revolution was cruelly defeated 
in 1905, the Russian Bolsheviks were defeated in July 1917, over 15,000 
German Communists were slaughtered as a result of the wily provocation 
and cunning manoeuvres of Scheidemann and Noske in con] unction with 
the bourgeoisie and the monarchist generals. White terror is raging in 
Finland and Hungary But in all cases and in all countries Communism 
IS becoming steeled and is spreading, its roots are so deep that persecution 
does not weaken it, does not debilitate it, but strengthens it Only one 
thing IS lacking to enable us to march forward mote confidently and 
firmly to victory, namely, the universal and thoroughly thought-out 
appreciation by all Communists in all countries of the necessity of dis¬ 
playing the utmost flexibility in their tactics The Communist movement, 
which IS developing magnificently, in the advanced countries especially, 
now lacks this appreciation and the ability to apply it in practice 

What happened to such leaders of the Second International, such highly 
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erudite Marxists devoted to Socialism as Kautsky, Otto Bauer and others, 
could (and should) serve as a useful lesson They fully appreciated the need 
for flexible tactics, they learned and taught Marxian dialectics (and much 
of what they have done in this respect will forever remain a valuable 
contribution to Socialist literature), but in the application of these dia- 
lectics they committed such a mistake, or proved in practice to be so 
wrtdialectical, so incapable of taking into account the rapid change of 
forms and the rapid acquiring of new content by the old forms, that their 
fate IS not much more enviable than that of Hyndman, Guesde and Pie- 
khanov. 

The mam reason for their bankruptcy was that they were ‘‘enchanted” by 
one definite form of growth of the working-class and Socialist movement, 
they forgot all about the one-sidedness of this form, they were afraid of 
seeing the sharp break which objective conditions made inevitable, and 
continued to repeat simple, routine, and, at a first glance, incontestable 
truths, such as “three is more than two ” But politics is more like al¬ 
gebra than arithmetic; and still more like higher mathematics than ele¬ 
mentary mathematics In reality, all the old forms of the Socialist move¬ 
ment have acquired a new content, and, consequently, a new sign, the 
“minus” sign, has appeared in front of all the figures, but our wiseacres 
stubbornly continued (and still continue) to persuade themselves and 
others that “minus three” is more than “minus two”l 

We must try to prevent Communists from making the same mistake, only 
the other way round, or, rather, we must see to it that the same mistake^ 
only the other way round, made by the “Left” Communists, is corrected 
as soon as possible and overcome as quickly and painlessly as possible 
It is not only Right doctrinairism that is a mistake, Left doctrinairism is 
also a mistake Of course,the mistakeof Left doctrinairism in Communism 
IS at present a thousand times less dangerous and less significant than the 
mistake of Right doctrinairism (? e , social chauvinism and Kautsky ism), 
but, after all, that is only due to the fact that Left Communism is a very 
young trend, is only just coming into being It is only for this reason that, 
under certain conditions, the disease can be easily cured, and we must 
set to work to cure it with the utmost energy 

The old forms have burst asunder, for it has turned out that their 
new content—an anti-proletarian and reactionary content—had attained 
inordinate development There is now, from the standpoint of the 
development of the international Communist movement, such a 
lasting, strong and powerful content to our work (for Soviet power, 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat) that it can and must mani¬ 
fest Itself in every form, both new and old, it can and must regenerate, 
conquer and subjugate all forms, not only the new, but also the old—not 
for the purpose of reconciling itself with the old, but for the purpose 
of converting all and every form—new and old—into a weapon for the 
complete, final, decisive and irrevocable victory of Communism. 
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The Communists must exert every effort to direct the working-class 
movement and social development in general along the straightest 
and quickest road to the universal victory of Soviet power and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat That is an incontestable truth But it is 
enough to take one little step further—a step that might seem to be in 
the same direction—and truth becomes error! We have only to say, as 
the German and British Left Communists say, that we recognize only 
one road, only the direct road, that we do not agree with tacking, manoeu¬ 
vring, compromising—and it will be a mistake which may cause, and 
in part has already caused, and is causing, very serious harm to Communism. 
Right doctrinairism persisted in recognizing only the old forms, and be¬ 
came totally bankrupt, for it did not perceive the new content Left 
doctrinairism persists in the unconditional repudiation of certain old 
forms and fails to see that the new content is forcing its way through all 
and sundry forms, that it is our duty as Communists to master all forms, 
to learn how, with the maximum rapidity, to supplement one form with 
another, to substitute one for another, and to adapt our tactics to every 
such change not called forth by our class, or by our efforts 

World revolution has received such a poweiful impetus and acceler¬ 
ation from the horrors, atrocities and abominations of the world impe¬ 
rialist war and from the hopelessness of the situation created thereby—the 
revolution is spreading in breadth and depth with such magnificent ra¬ 
pidity, with such a splendid variety of changing forms, with such an 
instructive, practical refutation of all doctrinairism, that there is every 
ground for hoping for a rapid and complete recovery of the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement from the infantile disorder of “Left-wing” 
Communism. 


April 27, 1920 
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appendix 


Before the publishers of our countn-which has been plundered bv 
he uor d impcruhsts m revenge for the proletarian rc^olut.on, and wh.S 
IS still being plundered and Idockadcd by them regardless of all promises 
they made to their yyorkers—had succeeded m getting out my pam- 
phlct, additional material armed from abroad Without claiming to 
present in mv pamphlet anything more than the cursory notes of a pub¬ 
licist, I shall touch briefly upon a few points 


I 

THE SPLIT AMONG THE GERMAN COAlJNfl NISTS 

The split among the Communists in Germany has become an accom¬ 
plished fact The ‘‘Lefts,” or the “opposition on principle,” have forn ed 
a separate Communist Labour Party, as distinct from the Communist 
Party Apparently, a split is also imminent in Italy—I say apparently, 
as I have only two additional issues (Nos 7 and 8) of the Left newspaper, 
II Soviet, in which the possibility and necessity of a split is openly dis¬ 
cussed, and mention is also made of a congress of the “Abstcntionist” 
faction (oi the boycottists, i e , opponents of participation in parliament), 
which faction is still a part of the Italian Socialist Patty 

There is reason to fear that the split with the “Lefts,” the anti-par¬ 
liament an a ns (m pait also anti-pohticals, who are opposed to a political 
party and to woik in the trade unions) will become an international 
phenomenon, like the split wuth the “Centrists” (or Kautskyites, Lon- 
guctitcs, ‘independents,” etc ) Be it so At all events, aspht is preferable 
to a confusion which impedes the ideological, thcoictical and revolution¬ 
ary growth and maturing of the Party and presents harmonious, real¬ 
ly organized practical work really paving the way for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat 

Let the “Lefts” put themselves to a piactical test on a national and 
international scale, let them try to prepare for (and then realize) the 
dictatoiship of the pioktariat without a strietly centralized party with an 
iron discipline, without the ability to master evci y sphere, every branch, 
every vallet^ of politieal rnd cultural woik Practical experience will 
soon make them wusci 
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But every efifort must be made to prevent the split with the “Lefts” 
fiom impeding (or to see that it impedes as little as possible) the neces¬ 
sary amalgamation into a single party—which is incMtablc iii the near 
future—of all those in the working-class movement wl o Mneercly and 
conscientiously stand for Soviet government and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat It was the exceptional fortune of the Bolsheviks in Russia 
to have fifteen years in which to wage a systematic and thorough stiugglc 
both against the Mensheviks (that is, the opportunists md “Centrists”) 
and against the “Lefts,” long before the direct mass struggle for the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat began In Euiope and Anictica the same work 
will now have to be done by “fotced m.^rches ” Certain individuals, es¬ 
pecially among the unsuccessful clumints to leadeiship, may (it they 
lack proletarian discipline and arc not “honest wjtli theJusches”) persist 
in their mistakes for a long time, out when the time is npe the masses 
of the workers will easily and quickly unite ihemsehes and unite all 
sinccte Communists to form a single paity capable of establishing the 
Soviet system and the dieiatoiship of the prolctaiiat * 

II 

THE COMMUNISTS AND TPliJ. INDEPENDENTS IN GERMANY 

I have expressed the opinion in this pamphlet that a compromise be¬ 
tween the Communists and the Left wing of the Independents was neces¬ 
sary and useful to Communism, but that it would not be easy to effect. 
The newspapers which I have subsequently received have confirmed this 
opinion on both points In No 32 of The Red Flag^ the organ of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of Gctmany (7)ie Rofu Fahne, 

* With regatd to the question of the future imilgamation of the “Left” Com¬ 
munists, the anti parliamentarians, with the Communists in general, I would 
make the following additional remtrks As far as I have been able to familiarize 
myself with the newspapers of the “Left” Communists and with those of the Com¬ 
munists in generil in Germany, I find that the former are superior to the latter in 
that they are better agitators among tnc masses I have repeatedly observed some¬ 
thing similar to this in the history of the Bolshevik Party, though on a smaller 
scale and in individual local organizations, not on a national scale For instance, 
in 1907-08 the “Left” Bolsheviks on certain occasions and in certain places car¬ 
ried on more successful agitation among the masses than we did 1 his may be parti y 
due to the fact that at a revolutionary moment, or at a time when revolutionary 
recollections are still fresh, it is easier to approach the masses with tactics of “in^re” 
negation This, however, is hardly an argument for the correctness of such tactics 
At all events there is not the least doubt that a Communist party which wishes to 
be the real vanguard, the advanced detachment of the revolutionary clasSy the 
proletariat, and which, in addition, wishes to learn to lead the broad masses —not 
only the proletarian, but also the non proletarian masses of toilers and exploit¬ 
ed—has to know how to carry on propaganda, how to organize, and how to carry on 
agitation in a manner most accessible, most comprehensible, most clear and vivid 
both to the urban, factory population and to the rural population. 
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Zentralorgan der Kommumstischen Pattei Deutschlands—Spartacus- 
bund—of March 26, 1920), there appeared a ^‘statement” of this Central 
Committee on the Kapp-Luttwitz military ‘'putsch” (conspiracy, adven¬ 
ture) and on the “Socialist government.” This statement is quite correct 
both as to Its basic premise and as to Us practical conclusions. The basic 
premise is that at the present moment there is no “objective basis” for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat because “the majority of the urban 
workers” support the Independents The conclusion is—a promise to be 
a “loyal opposition” (i e , renunciation of preparations for a “violent 
overthrow”) to a “Socialist government if it excludes bourgeois-capitalist 
parties ” 

Undoubtedly, these tactics are in the main correct But although it 
IS not worth while dwelling on minor inexactitudes of formulation, we 
cannot refrain from saying that a government of social-traitors cannot 
be described (in an official statement of the Communist Party) as a “So¬ 
cialist” government, that one cannot speak of the exclusion of “bourgeois- 
capitalist parties,” when the parties both of Scheidemann and of Messrs, 
the Kautskys and Crispiens are petty-bourgeois democratic parties, 
that It is impermissible to wiite such things as are contained in patagraph 
4 of the statement, which declares 

“ For the further winning of the proletarian masses for Com¬ 
munism, a state of things where political freedom could be enjoyed 
Without restraint, and where bourgeois democracy could not man¬ 
ifest itself as a dictatorship of capital is of the greatest importance 
fiom the standpoint of the development of the proletarian dicta¬ 
torship ” 

Such a state of things is impossible Petty-bourgeois leaders, the Ger¬ 
man Hendersons (Scheidemanns) and Snowdens (Crispiens), do not and 
cannot go beyond the bounds of bourgeois democracy, which, in its turn, 
cannot but be the dictatorship of capital There was no need at all to 
write such things, which are wrong in principle and harmful politically, 
for the attainment of the practical results for which the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party had been quite rightly striving It would 
have been sufficient to say (if one wished to observe parliamentary amen¬ 
ities) that as long as the majority of the urban workers follow the 
Independents, we Communists must do nothing to prevent these workers 
overcoming their last phihstine-democratic (and, consequently, “bour¬ 
geois-capitalist”) illusions by going through the experience of having 
their “own” government That is sufficient ground for a compromise 
which is really necessary, and should consist in renouncing for a certain 
period, all attempts at the violent overthrow of a government which 
enjoys the confidence of a majority of the urban workers. But in every 
day mass agitation, in which one is not bound by official parliamentary 
amenities, one might, of course, add: Let rascals like the Scheidemanns, and 
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Philistines like the Kautskys and Crispiens reveal by their deeds how they 
have been fooled themselves and how they are fooling the workers, their 
“clean” government will itself do the “cleanest” )ob of all in “clean¬ 
ing” the Augean stables of Socialism, Social-Democracy and other forms 
of social treachery 

The real nature of the present leaders of the Independent Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic Party of Germany (of whom it is wrongly said that they have 
already lost all influence, whereas, in reality, they are even more dan¬ 
gerous to the proletariat than the Hungarian Social-Democrats who styled 
themselves Communists and promised to “support” the dictatorship of 
the proletariat) was revealed once again during ^he German Kornilov 
period, i.e , the Kapp-Luttwitz “putsch”* A small but striking illustra¬ 
tion is afforded by two brief articles—one by Karl Kautsky entitled 
“Decisive Hours” {Etiischetdende Stunden) in Freiheit {Freedom, the 
organ of the Independents) of March 30, 1920, and the other by Arthur 
Crispien entitled “On the Political Situation” (in this same newspaper 
issue of April 14, 1920) These gentlemen are absolutely incapable of 
thinking and reasoning like revolutionaries They are snivelling philistine 
democrats, who become a thousand times more dangerous to the prole 
tariat when they claim to be supporters of Soviet government and of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, because, actually, whenever a difficult 
and dangerous situation arises they are sure to commit treachery . . . 
while “sincerely” believing that they are helping the proletariat! Did 
not the Hungarian Social-Democrats, having rechristened themselves 
Communists, also want to “help” the proletariat when, owing to their 
cowardice and spinelessness, they considered the situation of the Soviet 
government in Hungary hopeless and went snivelling to the agents of 
the Entente capitalists and the Entente hangmen^ 


III 

TURATI AND CO IN ITALY 

The issues of II Soviet, the Italian newspaper referred to above, fully 
confirm what I have said in the pamphlet about the error committed by 
the Italian Socialist Party in tolerating such members and even such a 
group of parliamentarians in its ranks. It is still further confirmed by 
such an outside observer as the Rome correspondent of the English bour¬ 
geois-liberal newspaper, The Manchester Guardian, whose interview with 

• Incidentally, this has been dealt with in an exceptionally clear, concise, 
exact and Marxist way in the excellent organ of the Austrian Communist Party of 
March 28 and 30, 1920 {D%e Rote Fahne, Vienna, 1920, Nos 266 and 267, L L 
“E%n neuer Ahachnxtt der deutachen Revolutxon” [“A New Stage of the German Rev¬ 
olution ”— Ed]) 
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Turati IS published in that paper on March 12, 1920 This coirespondent 
writes 


"'Signor Tarati^s opinion is that the revolutionary peril is not 
such as to cause undue anxiety in Italy The Maximalists are playing 
with the fire of Soviet theories only to keep the masses roused and 
in a state of excitement These theories are, however, merely leg¬ 
endary notions, unnpe programs unfit for practical use They 
can only serve to keep the working classes in a state of expectation 
The very men who use them as a lure to daizzle proletarian eyes 
find themselves compelled to fight a daily battle for the extortion 
of some often trifling economic improvements, so as to put off the 
day when the working classes will shed their illusions and faith 
m their favourite myths Hence a long string of strikes of all dimen¬ 
sions, called on any pietext, up to the very latest ones in the mail 
and railway services—strikes which make the already hard condi¬ 
tions of the country still worse The country is irritated owing 
to the difficulties connected with its Adriatic problem, it is 
weighed down by its foreign debt and by the excessive issue of 
paper currency, and yet it is still far from realizing the necessi¬ 
ty of adopting that discipline of work which alone can restore order 
and prosj^enty ” 

It IS clear as daylight that this English correspondent has blurted out 
the truth, which is in all probability being concealed and glossed over by 
Turati himself and his bourgeois defenders, accomplices and inspirers 
in Italy This truth is that the ideas and political activities of Messrs Tura¬ 
ti, Treves, Modigliany, Dugoni and Co are really and precisely such as are 
described by the English correspondent It is downright social-treachery 
This advocacy of order and discipline among the workers, who are wage 
slaves toiling to enrich the capitalist, is precious I And how familiar to 
us Russians all these Menshevik speeches arel What a valuable admission 
It IS that the masses are for Soviet government! How stupid and vulgarly 
bourgeois IS the failure to understand the revolutionary tolc of sponta¬ 
neously spreading strikes 1 Yes, indeed, the correspondent of the English 
bourgeois-hberal newspaper has rendered a back-handed service to Messrs 
Turati and Co , and has well confirmed the correctness of the demand 
of Comrade Bordiga and his friends of 11 Soviet^ who are insisting that 
the Italian Socialist Party, if it really wants to be/or the Third Interna¬ 
tional, should drum Messrs Turati and Co out of its ranks and become 
a Communist Party both in name and in fact 
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IV 

INCORRECT CONCLUSIONS FROM CORRECT PREMISES 

But Comrade Bordiga and his “Left” fiiends draw from their coriect 
criticism of Messrs Turati and Co the wiong conclusion that participa¬ 
tion in parliament is harmful in general. The Italian “Lefts” cannot ad¬ 
vance even a shadow of serious aigument in support of this view They 
simply do not know (or try to forget) the international examples of really 
revolutionary and Communist utilization of bourgcoi*? parliament which 
has been of unquestionable value in preparing for the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion They simply cannot conceive of a “new method of utilizing par- 
liament, but keep shouting and endlessly repeating themselves about the 
“old,” non-Bolshcvik method 

This IS precisely whcie their fundamental mistake lies Not only in 
the parliamentary field, but in all fields of activity Communism mtist 
introduce (and without long, persistent and stubborn effort it will he 
unable to introduce) something new in principle that will represent a 
radical break with the traditions of the Second International (while re¬ 
taining and developing what was good in the latter) 

Let us take, say, journalistic work Newspapers, pamphlets and leaf¬ 
lets perform a necessary work of propaganda, agitation and organization 
Not a single mass movement in any at all civilized country can dispense 
with a Journalistic apparatus No outcries against “leaders,” no solemn 
vows to preserve the purity of the masses from the influence of leaders 
will obviate the necessity of utilizing people who come from a bourgeois 
intellectual environment for this work, or will get nd of the bourgeois- 
democratic, “private property” atmosphere and environment in which 
this work is performed under capitalism Even two and a half years after 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, after the conquest of political power 
by the proletariat, we still have this atmosphere around us, this mass (peas¬ 
ant, artisan) environment of bourgeois-democratic property relations 
Parliamentarism is one form of activity, journalism is another The 
content of both can be Communist, and it should be Communist if those 
iri both spheres are real Communists, are real members of a pro¬ 
letarian mass Party. Yet, in neither sphere—nor in any other sphere of 
activity capitalism and during the period of transition from capital¬ 

ism to Socialism—is it possible to avoid those difficulties which the pro¬ 
letariat must overcome, those special problems which the proletariat must 
solve in order to utilize for its own purposes the services of those who have 
come from the ranks of the bourgeoisie, in order to gam the victory over 
bourgeois intellectual prejudices and influences, in order to weaken the 
resistance of (and, ultimately, completely to transform) the petty-bour- 
geois environment, 

41-796 
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Did we not, before the war of 1914-18, witness in all countries an ex¬ 
traordinary abundance of instances of extreme “Left” anarchists, syn¬ 
dicalists and others fulminating against parliamentarism, deriding par¬ 
liamentary Socialists who had become vulgarized in the bourgeois spirit, 
castigating their careerism, and so on and so forth, and yet themselves 
making the same kind of bourgeois career through journalism through 
work in the syndicates (trade unions)? Are not the examples of Messrs. 
Jouhaux and Merrheim, to limit oneself to France, typicaP 

The childishness of those who “repudiate” participation in parliament 
consists precisely in the fact that they think it possible to “5ofoc” the 
difficult problem of combating bourgeois-democratic influences wiihx'a 
the working-class movement by such a “simple,” “easy,” supposedly 
revolutionary method, when in reality they are only running away from 
their own shadow, closing their eyes to difficulties and trying to brush 
them aside with mere words Shameless careerism, bourgeois utilization 
of parliamentary posts, glaring reformist perversion of parliamentary 
activity, vulgar, petty-bourgeois routine are all unquestionably common 
and prevalent features that are engendered by capitalism everywhere, not 
only outside but also inside the working-class movement. But then capi¬ 
talism, and the bourgeois environment it creates (which disappears very 
slowly even after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, for the peasantry is 
constantly regenerating the bourgeoisie), give rise to what is also essen¬ 
tially bourgeois careerism, national chauvinism, petty-bourgeois vulgarity, 
etc , only varying insignificantly in form—in positively every sphere of 
activity and life 

You think, my dear boycottists and anti-parliamentarians, that you 
are “terribly revolutionary,” but in reality you are frightened by the com¬ 
paratively small difficulties of the struggle against bourgeois influences 
within the working-class movement, whereas your victory —i e., the over¬ 
throw of the bourgeoisie and the conquest of political power by the prole¬ 
tariat—will create these very same difficulties on a still larger, an infinitely* 
larger scale. Like children, you are frightened by a small difficulty which 
confronts you today, not understanding that to-morrow and the day after 
you will anyhow have to learn, and learn thoroughly, to overcome the 
same difficulties, only on an immeasurably greater scale 

Under a Soviet system, your proletarian party and ours will be invaded 
by a still larger number of bourgeois intellectuals. They will worm their 
way into the Soviets, the courts, and the administration, for Communism 
cannot be built up otherwise than with the aid of the human material 
created by capitalism, and the bourgeois intellectuals cannot be expelled 
and destroyed, but must be vanquished, remoulded, assimilated and re¬ 
educated, Just as we must—in a protracted struggle waged on the basis 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat—re-educate the proletarians them¬ 
selves, who do not abandon their petty-bourgeois prejudices at one stroke, 
by a miracle, at the behest of the Virgin Mary, at the behest of a slogan, 
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resolution or decree, but only in the course of a long and difficult mass 
struggle against mass pctty-bourgeois influences Under Soviet rule these 
same problems, which the anti-parliament at lans are now so proudly, so 
haughtily, so lightly and so childishly brushing aside with awa\c of 
the hand —these very same problems are arising anew mthui the Soviets, 
within the Soviet administration, among the Soviet “attorneys” (in 
Russia we have abolished, and have rightly abolished, the bourgeois 
legal bar, but It is reviving again under the guise of the “Soviet” “attor- 
neys”). Among the Soviet engineers, the Soviet school teachers and the 
privileged, i e , the most highly skilled and best situated, worh^rs in the 
Soviet factories, we observe a constant revival of absolutely all the bad 
traits peculiar to bourgeois parliamentarism, and we shall gradually con¬ 
quer this evil only by constant, tireless, prolonged and persistent struggle, 
proletarian organization and discipline 

Of course, it is very “difficult” under the rule of the bouT-gcoisie to 
eradicate bourgeois habits from our own, t e , the Workers’ Paity, it 
IS “difficult” to expel from the Party the usual kind of parliamentary leader 
who has been hopelessly corrupted by bourgeois prejudices, it is “diffi¬ 
cult” to subject to proletarian discipline the absolutely essential (even 
if very limited) number of people coming from the ranks of the boutgeoisie, 
It IS “difficult” to form in a bourgeois parliament a Communist group 
fully worthy of the working class, it is “difficult” to ensure that the Com¬ 
munist parliamentarians do not play the bourgeois parliamentary game of 
skittles, but concern themselves with the very urgent work of propaganda, 
agitation and oiganization of the masses All this is “difficult,” there is 
no doubt about it, it was difficult in Russia, and it is incompatably more 
difficult in Western Europe and America, where the bourgeoisie is far 
stronger, where bourgeois-democratic traditions are stronger, and so on 
Yet all these “difficulties” are mere child ^s play compared with pre¬ 
cisely the same sort of problems which in any event the proletariat will 
inevitably have to solve in order to achieve victory, both during the prole- 
tariah revolution and after the seizure of power by the proletariat Com¬ 
pared with these truly gigantic problems of re-educating, under the 
proletarian dictatorship, millions of peasants and small masters, hundreds 
of thousands of office employees, officials and bourgeois intellectuals, 
of subordinating them all to the proletarian state and to proletarian lead¬ 
ership, of vanquishing their bourgeois habits and traditions—compared 
with these gigantic problems it is childishly easy to establish, under the 
rule of the bourgeoisie and in a bourgeois parliament, a really Communist 
group of a real proletarian party. 

If our “Left” and anti-parliamcntanan comrades do not learn to 
overcome even such a small difficulty now, we may safely assert that cither 
they will prove incapable of achieving the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
will be unable to subordinate and remould the bourgeois intellectuals 
and bourgeois institutions on a wide scale, or they will have to complete 
41* 
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(heir education in a hurryy and in consequence of such haste they will 
do a great deal of harm to the cause of the proletauat, they will commit 
more errors than usual, will manifest more than the average weakness 
and inefficiency, and so on and so forth. 

As long as the bourgeoisie has not been overthrown, and then as long 
as small-scale economy and small commodity production have not en¬ 
tirely disappeared, the bourgeois atmosphere, proprietary habits and petty- 
bourgeois traditions will hamper proletarian work both outside and 
inside the working-class movement, not only in one field of activity, par¬ 
liamentary, but inevitably in every field of social activity, in all cul¬ 
tural and political spheres without exception And the attempt to brush 
aside, to fence oneself off from one of the “unpleasant” problems or diffi¬ 
culties in one sphere of activity is a profound mistake, which will later 
most certainly have to be paid for dearly We must study and learn how 
to master every sphere of work and activity without exception, to over- 
come all difficulties and all bourgeois habits, customs and traditions 
everywhere Any other way of presenting the question is just trifling, 
just childishness 

U'ly 12, 1920 


Written April Afiy 1920 
First published in pamphlet 
form in June 1920 



PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF THESES 
ON THE AGRARIAN QUESTION 

FOR THE SECOND CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

1 Only the urban and industrial proletariat, led by the Communist 
Party, can liberate the rural working masses from the yoke of capital 
and big landlordism, from rmn and imperialist wars, which must in¬ 
evitably break out again and again if the capitalist system is preserved 
There is no salvation for the rural working masses except in an alliance 
with the Communist proletariat, and unless they give the latter devoted 
support in Its revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the yoke of the 
landlords (big landowners) and the bourgeoisie 

On the other hand, the industrial workers cannot fulfil their world- 
historical mission of emancipating mankind from the yoke of capital and 
from wars if they concern themselves exclusively with their narrow craft, 
their narrow trade interests, and smugly confine themselves to showing 
care and coacern only for the improvement of their own, sometimes toler¬ 
able and pctty-bourgcois, conditions 

And this IS just what happens in many advanced countries to the ‘‘la¬ 
bour aristocracy” that forms the base of the so-called Socialist parties of 
the Second International, being in reality bitter enemies and betrayers 
of Socialism, petty-bourgeois chauvinists and agents of the bourgeoisie 
in the labour movement The proletariat is a really revolutionary class, 
and acts in a really Socialist manner, only when it comes cut and 
acts as the vanguard of all the toilers and the exploited, as their lead¬ 
er in the struggit for the overthrow of the exploiters, but this cannot 
be done unless the class struggle is earned into the rural districts, unless 
the rural working masses are united around the Ccmminist Party of the 
urban proletariat, and unless the former are trained by the latter 

2 The rural working and exploited masses, whom the urban proletar¬ 
iat must lead into the struggle, or, at all events, win over, are represent¬ 
ed in all capitalist countries by the following classes 

First, the agricultural proletariat, wage labourers (by the year, sea¬ 
son or day), who obtain their livelihood by working for hire in capitalist 
agricultural enterprises. The organization of this class (political, military, 
trade union, co-operative, cultural, educational, etc ) independently and 
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icparatcly from other groups of the rural population, the conduct of m. 
tense propaganda and agitation among this class, and the wiiwing of its 
support for Soviet government and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
constitute the fumlamenial task of the Communist Parties in all countries. 

Second, the semi-proletanans, or dwarf peasants, % e., those who ob¬ 
tain their livelihood partly as wage labourers in agricultural and indus¬ 
trial capitalist enterprises and partly by working their own, or rented, 
plots of land, which provide only a part of the means of subsistence for 
their families This group of the rural working population is very numerous 
m all capitalist countries; its existence and special position are obscured 
by the representatives of the bourgeoisie and by the yellow “Socialists’* 
belonging to the Second International, some deliberately deceiving the 
workers and some blindly submitting to routine petty-bourgcois views, 
and generally confusing this group with the mass of the “peasantry” 
as a whole This bourgeois method of deceiving the workers is most to be 
observed in Germany and in France, but also in America and other coun¬ 
tries If the work of the Communist Party is properly organized, this 
group will become its assured supporter, for the lot of these semi-prole¬ 
tarians is a very hard one and they stand to gain enormously and immedi¬ 
ately from Soviet government and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Third, the small peasantry, i e , the small tillers, who hold, either 
as owners or as tenants, small plots of land which enable them to meet the 
requirements of their families and their farms without hiring outside labour. 
This stratum, as such, undoubtedly stands togainby the victory of the pro¬ 
letariat, which will bring It immediate and full a) relief from the necessity 
of paying rent or a share of the crop (for example, the mdtayerSy share 
croppers, in France, also in Italy and other countries) to the big land- 
owners, b) relief from mortgages; c) relief from the numerous forms of 
oppression by, and dependence on, the big landowners (use of forest 
lands, etc) and d) immediate assistance for their farms on the part 
of the proletarian state (facilities for using agricultural implements and 
part of the buildings on the big capitalist farms expropriated by the 
proletariat, the immediate transformation by the proletarian state of the 
rural co-operative societies and agricultural associations from organizations 
which under capitalism mostly serve the rich and middle peasants into 
organizations that will primarily assist the poor, t e , the proletarians, 
semi-prolctarians, small peasants, etc ), andmany other forms of assistance. 

At the same time the Communist Party must clearly realize that in 
the period of transition from capitalism to Communism, ^ e , in the period 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, this stratum, or, at all events, part 
of it, will inevitably sway towards unrestricted freedom of trade and the 
flee enjoyment of the rights of private property, for, consisting already of 
sellers (although in a small way) of articles of consumption, this stratum 
had been cotrupted by profiteering and proprietary habits. However, if 
a firm proletarian policy is pursued, and if the victorious proletariat deals 
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yery resolutely with the big landowners and the big peasants, the vacilla¬ 
tion of this stratum cannot be considerable and cannot alter the fact that, 
on the whole, it will support the proletarian revolution 

3. Together, the three groups enumerated constitute the ma)<^rity of 
the rural population in all capitalist countries Therefore, the success 
of the proletarian revolution is fully assured, not only in the lowns but 
in the rural districts as well The opposite view is widespread, but it 
only persists, firstly, because of the deception systematically practiced 
by bourgeois science and statistics, which do everything to obscure both 
the wide gulf that separates the above-mentioned classes in the rural 
districts from the exploiters, the landlords and capitalists, and the wide 
gulf that separates the semi-prolctariaris and small peasants from the big 
peasants, it persists, secondly, because of the inal> lity and unwilling¬ 
ness of the heroes of the yellow, Second International and of the ^^labour 
aristocracy” in the advanced countries, which has been corrupted by im¬ 
perialist privileges, to conduct genuinely proletarian revolutionary work 
of propaganda, agitation and organization among the rural poor, the at¬ 
tention of the opportunists was and is wholly concentrated on inventing 
theoretical and practical compromises with the bourgeoisie, including 
the big and middle peasants (concerning whom see below), and not on 
the revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeois government and the bour¬ 
geoisie by the proletariat, it persists, thirdly, because of the obstinate 
refusal to understand—so obstinate as to be equivalent to a prejudice 
(connected with all the other bourgeois-democratic and parliamentary 
prejudices)—a truth which has been fully demonstrated by Marxist theory 
and fully corroborated by the experience of the proletarian revolution 
in Russia, viz , that although all the three above-enumerated categories 
of the rural population—^which in all, even the most advanced, countries 
are incredibly downtrodden, disunited, crushed, and doomed to semi- 
barbafous conditions of existence—are economically, socially, and cul¬ 
turally interested in the victory of Socialism, they are capable of giving 
resolute support to the revolutionary proletariat only after the latter has 
won political power, only after it has resolutely dealt with the big land- 
owners and capitalists, only after these downtrodden people see in prac^ 
hce that they have an organized leader and champion, strong and firm 
enough to assist and lead them and to show them the right path. 

4. By “middle peasants,” in the economic sense, are meant small 
tillers who, firstly, also hold, either as owners or tenants, small plots 
of land, but such as, under capitalism, provide them, as a general rule, 
not only with a meagre subsistence for their families and their farms, 
but also with the possibility of securing a certain surplus, which, at 
least in good years, may be converted into capital, and, secondly, fairly 
frequently (for example, one farm out of two oi three) resort to the hire of 
outside labour. A concrete example of the middle peasants in an advanced 
capitalist country is provided by the group of farms of 5 to 10 hectares 
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in Gefmany, where, according to the census of 1907, the number of farms 
employing hired labourers is about one-third of the total number of farms 
in this group ^ In France, where the cultivation of special crops is more 
developed—for example, vine-growing, which requires 'a particularly 
large amount of labour—this group probably employs outside hired la¬ 
bour to a somewhat larger extent. 

The revolutionary proletariat cannot set itself the task—at least 
not in the immediate future and in the initial period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat—of winning over this stratum, but must confine itself 
to the task of neutralizing it, i 6 , making it neutral m the struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie Vacillations of this stratum between 
these two forces are inevitable, and in the beginning of the new epoch, 
in developed capitalist countries, its main trend will be towards the bour¬ 
geoisie For among this stratum the outlook and the sentiments of prop¬ 
erty-owners piedominate, it has an immediate interest in profiteering, 
m ‘Treedom’’ of trade and in property, and stands in direct antagonism 
to the wage workers The victorious proletariat will directly improve the 
position of this stratum by abolishing rent and mortgages In the majority 
of capitalist countries the proletarian state should not immediately 
abolish private property completely, at all events, it guarantees both the 
small and the middle peasantry not only the preservation of their plots 
of land, but also the enlargement of the latter by the addition of the total 
area they usually rented (abolition of rent) 

The combination of measures of this sort with a ruthless struggle 
against the bourgeoisie fully guarantees the success of the policy of neu¬ 
tralization The proletarian state must effect the passage to collective 
agriculture with extreme caution and only very gradually, by the force 
of example, without any coercion of the middle peasant 

5 The big peasants (Grossbauern) are capitalist entrepreneurs in agri¬ 
culture who as a rule employ several hired labourets and are connected 
w!th the “peasantry” only by their low cultural level, habits of life and 
the manual labour they themselves perform on their farms These con¬ 
stitute the largest of the bourgeois strata which are direct and determined 
enemies of the revolutionary proletariat In all their work in the rural 
districts, the Communist Parties must centre their attention mainly on 
the struggle against this stratum, on liberating the toiling and exploited 
majority of the rural population from the ideological and political in¬ 
fluence of these exploiters, etc. 

* Here are the exact figures number of farms of 5 to 10 hectares—652,798 
(out of a total of 5,736,082), these employed 487,704 hired labourers of various 
kinds, 'while the members of the farmers' families (Famtlieyiangchdrige) working 
on the farms numbered 2,003,633 In Austria, according to the census of 1910, 
this group comprised 383,331 farms, of which 126,136 employed hired labour, 
the hired labourers working on these farms numbered 146,044 and the working 
members of the farmers'families 1,265,969 The total number of farms in Austria 
was 2,856,349 
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After the victory of the proletariat in the towns, all sorts of manifes¬ 
tations cf resistance and sabotage as well as direct armed actions of a 
counter-revolutionary character on the part of this stratum are abso¬ 
lutely inevitable Therefore, the revolutionary proletariat must immediate¬ 
ly set to work to prepare, ideologically and organizationally, the forces 
necessary for completely disarming this stratum, and, simultaneously, 
with the overthrow of the capitalists in industry, dealing it a determined, 
ruthless and smashing blow at the very first signs of resistance, for this 
purpose arming the rural proletariat and organizing village Soviets in 
which the exploiters must have no place, and in vhich the proletarians 
and Swini-pioletarians must be ensured predominance 

However, the expropriation even of the big peasants certainly cannot 
be made an immediate task of the victoiious proletariat, for the material, 
in particular the technical conditions, as well as the social conditions 
tor the socialization of such farms are still lacking In individual, and 
probably exceptional, cases, those parts of their land which they rent 
out in small plots, or which are particularly needed by the surrounding 
small peasant population will be confiscated, the small peasants will 
also be guaranteed, on certain terms, the free use of part of the agncul- 
tural machines belonging to the big peasants, etc a general rule, 
however, the proletarian state must allow the big peasants to retain 
their land, confiscating it only if they resist the power of the toilers and 
the exploited The experience of the Russian proletarian revolution, in 
which the fight against the big peasantry was complicated and protract¬ 
ed by a number of special conditions, nevertheless showed that, when 
taught a severe lesson for the slightest attempt at resistance, this stratum 
is capable of loyally fulfilling the requirements of the proletarian state, and 
even begins to be imbued, although very slowly, with respect for the gov¬ 
ernment which protects all who work and is ruthless towards the idle rich. 

The special conditions which in Russia complicated and retarded the 
struggle of the proletariat against the big peasants after it had defeated 
the bourgeoisie, were chiefly the following the fact that after October 
25 [November 7], 1917, the Russian revolution passed through a stage 
of ‘^general-democratic,” that is, basically, bourgeois-democratic, struggle 
of the peasantry as a whole against the landlords, the cultural and numer¬ 
ical weakness of the urban proletariat, and, finally, the enormous distances 
and extremely bad means of communication Inasmuch as these retard¬ 
ing conditions do not exist in the advanced countries, the revolutionary 
proletariat of Europe and America should prepare far more energetically, 
and achieve far more quickly, resolutely and successfully, the complete 
vanquishment of the resistance of the big peasantry, completely depriv¬ 
ing It of the slightest possibility of resisting This is imperative, because 
until such a complete and absolute victory is achieved, the masses of the 
rural proletarians, semi-proletarians and small peasants cannot be fully 
brought to accept the proletarian state as a stable one. 
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6. The revolutionary proletariat must immediately and unreservedly 
confiscate all the land of the landloids, the big landowners, those 
who in capitalist countries, directly or through their tenant farmers, 
systematically exploit wage labour and the surrounding small (and, 
not infrequently, part of the middle) peasantry, perform no manual 
labour themselves, and arc largely the descendants of the feudal lords 
(the nobles in Russia, Germany and Hungary, the restored seigneurs 
in France, the lords in England, the ex-slaveowners in America), or are 
very rich financial magnates, or a mixture of both these categories of 
exploiters and parasites 

Under no circumstances must the Communist Parties advocate or 
practise compensating the big landowners for the lands expropriated 
from them, for under the conditions now prevailing in Europe and 
America this would be tantamount to a betrayal of Socialism and the 
imposition of new tribute upon the masses of toilers and exploited, upon 
whom the war has imposed most hardship, while multiplying the number 
of millionaires and eniiching them. 

As to the method by which the land that the victorious proletariat 
confiscates from the big landlords is to be cultivated, in Russia, owing 
to her economic backwardness, the predominating method was the distri¬ 
bution of this land among the peasantry for their use, and only in rela¬ 
tively rare and exceptional cases were there organized what are known 
as ‘‘Soviet farms,which the proletarian state runs for its own account, 
converting the former wage labourers into workers of the state and 
members of the Soviets which administer the state The Communist 
International is of the opinion that, in the case of the advanced capitalist 
countries, it would be correct to keep most of the big agricultural enter¬ 
prises intact and to conduct them on the lines of the “Soviet farms’' 
in Russia 

It would be a great mistake, however, to exaggerate or to stereotype 
this rule and never to permit the free grant of part of the land expropri¬ 
ated from the expropriators to the surrounding small, and sometimes, 
middle peasantry 

Firstly, the objection usually raised against this, viz , the technical 
superiority of large-scale farming, very often amounts to citing an indis¬ 
putable theoretical truth to justify the worst kind of opportunism and 
betrayal of the revolution For the sake of the success of this revolution, 
the proletariat has no right to shrink from a temporary decline in pro¬ 
duction, any more than the bourgeois enemies of slavery in North Amer¬ 
ica shrank from a temporary decline in cotton production as a conse¬ 
quence of the Civil War of 1863-65 For the bourgeois, production is im¬ 
portant for production’s sake, for the toiling and exploited population, 
the most important thing is the over throw of the exploiters and the crea¬ 
tion of conditions that will permit the toilers to work for themselves and 
not for the capitalists The primary and fundamental task of the proletar- 
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lat IS to ensure the proletarian victory and its durability. And the dura¬ 
bility of the proletarian government cannot be ensured unless the middle 
peasantry is neutralized and the support of a very considerable section, 
if not the whole, of the small peasantry is secured. 

Secondly, not merely an increase, but even the preservation itself 
of large-scale production in agriculture presupposes the existence of 
a fully developed and consciously revolutionary rural proletariat with 
considerable experience of trade union and political organization behind 
them Where this condition does not yet exist, or where it is not pos¬ 
sible to entrust the work expediently to cl ass-conscious and com¬ 
petent workers, hasty attempts at the introduction of large state conducted 
farms may only discredit the proletarian government Under such condi¬ 
tions, the utmost caution must be exercised and the most thorough 
preparation made before “Soviet farms” arc set up 

Thirdly, in all capitalist countries, even the most advanced, there 
still exist survivals of mediaeval, semi-feudal exploitation by the big 
landowners of the surrounding small peasants, as in the case of the InsU 
lente in Germany, the mitayers m France, the share-croppers m the 
United States (not only Negioes, who, in the Southern states, are mostly 
exploited in this way, but sometimes whites too) In such cases it is 
incumbent on the proletarian state to grant the small peasants free use 
of the lands they formerly rented, for no other economic or technical 
basis exists, nor can it be created at one stroke 

The implements and stock of the big farms must be confiscated un¬ 
reservedly and converted into state property, with the absolute proviso 
that after the requirements of the big state farms have been met, the 
surrounding small peasants may have the use of these implements gratis 
on terms to be drawn up by the proletarian state 

While, in the period immediately following the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, It is absolutely necessary, not only to confiscate the estates of the 
big landlords at once, but also to deport or to intern them as leaders of 
counter-revolution and ruthless oppressors of the whole rural population, 
as the proletarian power becomes consolidated in the countryside as well 
as in the cities, systematic efforts must be made to employ (under the 
special control of highly reliable Communist workers) the forces within 
this class possessing valuable experience, knowledge and organizing 
ability for the building up of large-scale Socialist agriculture. 

7 The victory of Socialism over capitalism, and the consolidation 
of Socialism, may be regarded as ensured only when the proletarian state, 
having completely suppressed all resistance on the part of the exploiters 
and secuied complete stability for itself and complete obedience, reor¬ 
ganizes the whole of industry on large-scale collective lines and on a 
modern technical basis (founded on the electrification of everv branch 
of economic activity). This alone will enable the towns to render such 
radical assistance, technical and social, to the backward and scattered 
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rutal population as will cfeate the material basis for enormously raising 
tile productivity of agricultural and of farm labour in general, thereby 
stimulating the small tillers by the force of example to adopt large-scale, 
collective, mechanized agriculture in their own interests. This indispu¬ 
table theoretical truth, although nominally admitted by all Socialists, 
IS in fact distorted by the opportunism which prevails in the yellow Second 
International and among the leaders of the German and British ^Tndepend- 
ents,” the French Longuetitcs, etc The distortion lies in the fact that 
attention is directed towards the relatively remote, beautiful and rosy 
future, attention is deflected from the immediate tasks involved in the 
difficult practical transition and approach to this future In practice, 
It consists in preaching compromise with the bourgeoisie and ‘‘social 
peace,*' that is, complete betrayal of the proletariat, which is now carrying 
on Its fight amidst the unprecedented ruin and impoverishment created 
everywhere by the war, amidst the unprecedented enrichment and arro¬ 
gance of a handful of millionaires resulting from the war 

It IS precisely in the rural districts that the creation of real opportuni¬ 
ties for a successful struggle for Socialism demands, firstly, that all Com¬ 
munist Parties should educate the industrial proletariat to realize that 
It must make sacrifices, and inculcate a readiness in it to make sacri¬ 
fices for the sake of ovei throwing the bourgeoisie and of consolidating 
the proletarian power—for the dictatorship of the proletariat implies 
both the ability of the proletariat to organize and lead all the masses 
of toilers and exploited, and the ability of the vanguard to make the 
utmost sacrifice and to display the utmost heroism for this cause, secondly, 
success demands that the labouiing and most highly exploited masses 
in the rural districts obtain as a result of the victory of the workers an 
immediate and considerable improvement in their conditions at the 
expense of the exploiters—for unless this is so, the industrial proletariat 
cannot be sure of the support of the rural districts, and, in particular, 
Will be unable to ensure the supply of food to the towns 

8. The enormous difficulty of organizing and training for the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle the masses of the agricultural toilers, whom capitalism 
has reduced to a particular state of wretchedness, disunity, and, often, 
semi-mcdiaeval dependence, makes it necessary for the Communist Par¬ 
ties to devote special attention to strike struggles in the rural districts, 
to give increased support to mass strikes among the agricultural pro¬ 
letarians and semi-proletarians and to develop them in every way The 
experience of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and of 1917, now confirmed 
and broadened by the experience of Germany and other advanced coun¬ 
tries, shows that the developing mass strike struggle (into which, under 
certain conditions, the small peasants can and should be drawn) is alone 
capable of rousing the countryside from its lethargy, of awakening the 
class consciousness of the exploited masses in the rural districts, of mak¬ 
ing them realize the need for class organization, and of revealing to them 
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in a vivid and practical manner the importance of then alliance with 
the urban workers 

This Congress of the Communist International brands as traitors those 
Socialists—unfortunately to be found not only in the yellow Second Inter- 
national, but also in the thiee very important European parties which 
have withdrawn from this International—who aie not only capable of 
remaining indifferent to the strike struggle in the rural districts, but 
even (like K Kautsky) of opposing it on the grounds that it creates the 
danger of a reduction in the output of articles of consumption Neither 
programs nor solemn declarations ate of any value whatever if it is not 
proved in practice, by deeds, that the Com.nunists and workers’ leaders 
are able to put the development of the proletarian re\olution and its 
victory above everything else in the wot Id, and to make *he greatest 
sacrifices for it, for there is no other way out, no other salvation from 
starvation, rum and new imperialist wars 

In particular, it should be pointed out that the leaders of the old Social¬ 
ist movement and representatives of the “labour aristocracy,” who now 
often make verbal concessions to Communism and even nominally side 
with It in order to maintain their prestige among the worker masses, 
now rapidly becoming revolutionary, must be tested for their loyalty 
to the cause of the proletariat and their suitability for responsible posi¬ 
tions precisely in those spheres of work where the development of revo¬ 
lutionary consciousness and the revolutionary struggle is most marked, 
the resistance of the landowners and the bourgeoisie (the big peasants, 
kulaks) most fierce, and the difference between the Socialist compromis¬ 
er and the Communist revolutionary most striking 

9 The Communist Parties must exert every effort to begin as speedily 
as possible to form Soviets of Deputies in the rural districts, in the first 
place, Soviets of hired labourers and semi-ptoletarians Only if they 
ate connected with the mass strike struggle and with the most oppressed 
class can the Soviets perform their functions and become consolidated 
enough to influence (and later to incorporate) the small peasants If, how¬ 
ever, the strike struggle is not yet developed, and the organizing abil¬ 
ity of the agricultural proletariat still weak, owing both to the seventy 
of the oppression of the landowners and big peasants and to lack of sup¬ 
port from the industrial workers and their unions, the formation of Soviets 
of Deputies in the rural districts will require long preparation by means 
of the organization of Communist nuclei, even if small ones, intensified 
agitation—in which the demands of Communism are enunciated in the 
simplest manner and illustrated by the most glaring examples of cxploi* 
tation and oppression—the arrangement of systematic visits of industrial 
workers to the rural districts, and so on. 

OommuniBt InUrnaHonal No 12, 

July 20, 1920 



PRELIMINAltY DRAFT OF THESES ON THE 
NATIONAL AND COLONIAL QUESTIONS 

FOR THE SECOND CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

1 It IS in the very nature of bourgeois democracy to treat the ques¬ 
tion of equality in general and national equality in particular in an 
abstract or formal way Under the guise of the equality of persons in 
general, bourgeois democracy proclaims a formal or legal equality between 
the property-owner and the proletarian, between the exploiter and the 
exploited, and theteby grossly deceives the oppressed classes The bour¬ 
geoisie transforms the idea of equality, which is itself a reflection of the 
relations of commodity production, into a weapon in its struggle against 
the abolition of classes, pretending that human individuals are abso¬ 
lutely equal The demand for equality has real meaning only as a de¬ 
mand for the abolition of classes 

2. In conformity with its fundamental purpose of combating bour¬ 
geois democracy and exposing its falsity and hypocrisy, the Communist 
Party, as the conscious champion of the struggle of the proletariat for 
the overthrow of the bourgeois yoke, must base its policy in the national 
question too, not on abstract and formal principles, but, firstly, on an 
exact estimate of the specific historical situation and, primarily, of the 
economic conditions, secondly, on a clear distinction between the inter¬ 
ests of the oppressed classes, of the toilers and exploited, and the general 
concept of national interests as a whole, which implies the interests of 
the ruling class, thirdly, on an equally clear distinction between the 
oppressed, dependent and subject nations and the oppressing, exploiting 
and sovereign nations, in order to counter the bourgeois-democratic 
lies which obscure the colonial and financial enslavement—character¬ 
istic of the era of finance capital and imperialism—of the vast majority 
of the world’s population by an insignificant minority of rich and ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries 

3 The imperialist war of 1914-18 very clearly revealed the falsity 
of the bourgeois-democratic phrasemongering to all nations and to the 
oppressed classes of the whole world by practically demonstrating that 
the Versailles Treaty of the famous “Western democracies” is an even 
more brutal and despicable act of violence against weak nations than 
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was the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of the German Junkers and the Kaiser. 
The League of Nations and the whole post-war policy of the Entente 
reveal this truth more clearly and distinctly than ever, they are every¬ 
where intensifying the revolutionary struggle both of the proletariat in 
the advanced countries and of the masses of the working people m the 
colonial and dependent countries, and are hastening the collapse of the 
petty-bourgeois national illusion that nations can live together in peace 
and equality under capitalism 

4. It follows from the above-enunciated fundamental premises that 
the cornerstone of the whole policy of the Communist International on 
the national and colonial question must be closer union of the pioJetarians 
and working masses generally of all nations and countries for a joint 
revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the landlords and the hour- 
geoisie; for this alone will guarantee victory ov^r capitalism, without 
which the abolition of national oppression and inequality is impossible 

5. The world political situation has now placed the dictatorship of 
the proletariat on the order of the day, and all events in world politics 
are inevitably revolving around one central point, viz , the struggle, 
of the world bourgeoisie against the Soviet Russian Republic, around 
which are inevitably grouping, on the one hand, the movement for 
Soviets among the advanced workers of all countiies, and, on the other, 
all the national liberation movements in the colonies and among the 
oppressed nationalities, whom bitter experience is teaching that there 
can be no salvation for them except in the victory of the Soviet system 
over world imperialism 

6 Consequently, one must not confine oneself at the present time to 
the bare recognition or proclamation, of the need for closer union between 
the working people of the various nations, it is necessary to puisue a pol¬ 
icy that will achieve the closest alliance of all the national and colonial 
liberation movements with Soviet Russia, the form of this alliance to be 
determined by the degree of development of the Communist movement 
among the proletariat of each country, or of the bourgeois-democratic 
liberation movement of the workers and peasants in backward coun¬ 
tries or among backward nationalities 

7. Federation is a transitional form to the complete unity of the 
working people of the various nations. The expedience of federation 
has already been demonstrated in practice both by the relations between 
the R S F.S R. and other Soviet Republics (the Hungarian, Finnish and 
Latvian in the past, and the Azerbaijan and the Ukrainian in the present), 
and by the relations within the RSFSR with regard to the nation¬ 
alities which formerly enjoyed neither state sovereignty nor autonomy 
(e.gr., the Bashkir and Tatar Autonomous Republics in the R.S F S.R., 
formed in 1919 and 1920) 

8. The task of the Communist International in this respect is to fur¬ 
ther develop and also to study and to test by experience these new feder- 
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ations which have arisen on the basis of the Soviet system and of the 
Soviet movement It being recognized that federation is a transitional 
form to complete union, it is necessary to strive for closer federal union, 
bearing in mind, firstly, that without the closest alliance between the 
Soviet Republics it will be impossible to preserve the existence of the 
Soviet Republics, surrounded as they are by the imperialist powers of 
the whole world—which from the military standpoint are immeasurably 
stronger than they, secondly, that a close economic alliance between 
the Soviet Republics is necessary, for without this it will be impossible 
to restore the productive forces that have been shattered by imperial¬ 
ism and to ensure the well-being of the working people, and thirdly, 
that there is a tendency towards the creation of a single world economy 
as one whole, regulated by the proletariat of all nations according to a 
common plan, which tendency is already quite clearly revealed under 
capitalism and should certainly be further developed and fully consum¬ 
mated under Socialism 

9 In the sphere of internal state relations, the national policy of the 
Communist International cannot be limited to the bare, formal, purely 
declaratory and in reality non-committal recognition of the equality 
of nations to which the bourgeois demociats confine themselves—no 
matter whether they frankly admit themselves to be such or whether 
they use the name Socialists as a cloak, as, for example, the Socialists 
of the Second International do 

Not only must the constant violation of the equality o nations and 
of the guaranteed rights of national minorities that takes place in all 
capitalist countries, despite their “democratic” constitutions, be consist¬ 
ently exposed in the whole propaganda and agitation of the Communist 
Parties—m parliament and out of parliament—but, firstly, it is neces¬ 
sary constantly to explain that the Soviet system is alone capable of 
granting real equality of nations, by uniting at first the proletarians 
and then the whole mass of the working population in the struggle against 
the bourgeoisie, and, secondly, it is necessary that all Communist Parties 
render direct aid to the revolutionary movements among the depend¬ 
ent and subject nations (for example, in Ireland, among the Negroes of 
America, etc ) and in the colonies 

Without the latter condition, which is particularly important, the 
struggle against the oppression of the dependent nations and colonies, 
as well as the recognition of their rights to state separation are but a men¬ 
dacious signboard, as we see in the case of the parties of the Second 
International 

10 The recognition of internationalism in word, and the substitution 
of petty-bourgeois nationalism and pacifism for it in deed, in propaganda, 
agitation and practical work, is a very common thing, not only among 
the parties of the Second International, but also among those which have 
withdrawn from that International, and often even among those which 
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now call themselves G^mmumst Parties The struggle against thjs evil, 
against these deeply rooted petty-bourgeois national prejudices, comes 
the more to the forefront, the more the task of transforming the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat from a national one (i e , existing in one country 
and incapable of determining world politics) into an international one 
e , a dictatorship of the proletariat covering at least several advanced 
countries and capable of exercising decisive influence upon the whole 
of world politics) becomes an actual question of the day Petty-bour- 
gcois nationalism proclaims as internationalism the bare recognition 
of the equality of nations, and nothing more, v bile (quite apart from the 
fact that this recognition is purely verbal preserving national egoism 
intact, whereas proletarian internationalism d^^mands, firstly, that the 
interests of the proletarian struggle in one country be subordinated to 
the interests of the proletarian stiuggle on a world scale, and, secondly, 
that a nation which is achieving \ictory over the bourgeoisie be able 
and willing to make the greatest national sacrifices for the sake of over¬ 
throwing international capital 

Thus, in states which arc already fully capitalistic, which have work- 
eis’ parties that really act as the vanguatd of the proletariat, the struggle 
against the opportunist and pctty-bourgcois pacifist distortions of the con¬ 
cept and policy of intcrnationaliSiTi is a primary and most important task 
11 With regard to the more backward states and nations, in which 
feudal or patriarchal and patriaichal-pcasant relations piedominate. 
It IS particularly important to bear in mind 

First, that all Communist Parties must assist the bourgcois-democrat- 
tc liberation movement m these countiies, and that the duty of rendering 
the most active assistance rests primarily upon the workers of the country 
upon which the backward nation is dependent colonially or financially, 
Second, that it is necessary to wage a fight against the clergy and other 
influential reactionary and mediaeval elements in backward countries. 
Third, that it is necessary to combat Pan-Islamism and similar trends 
vhich strive to combine the liberation movement against European and 
American imperialism with the attempt to strengthen the positions of 
the khans, landlords, mullahs, etc , 

Fourth, that it is necessary in the backward countries to give special 
support to the peasant movement against the landloids, against large 
landownership, and against all manifestations or survivals of feudalism, 
and to strive to lend the peasant movement the most revolutionary char¬ 
acter and establish the closest possible alliance between the West-Eu- 
ropean Communist proletariat and the revolutionary peasant movement 
in the East, m the colonies, and in the backward countries generally. 
Fifth, that It is necessary to wage a determined struggle against the 
attempt to paint the bourgeois-democratic liberation trends in the back¬ 
ward countries in Communist colours, the Communist International must 
support the bourgeois-democratic national movements in colonial and 
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backward countries only on condition that, in all backward countries, 
tbe elements o£ future proletarian parties which are Communist not only 
in name shall be grouped together and trained to appreciate their special 
tasks, mz , to fight the bourgeois-democratic movements within their 
own nations, the Communist International must enter into a temporary 
alliance with bourgeois democracy in colonial and backward countries, 
but must not merge with it and must under all circumstances preserve 
the independence of the proletarian movement even if m its most rudi¬ 
mentary form, 

Sixth, that it IS necessary constantly to explain and expose among 
the broadest masses of the toilers of all countries, and particularly of the 
backward countries, the deception systematically practised by the imperial¬ 
ist powers in creating, under the guise of politically independent states, 
states v^hich are wholly dependent upon them economically, financially 
and militarily, undc^ modern international conditions there is no salvation 
for dependent and weak nations except in a union of Soviet republics 

12 The age-old oppression of colonial and weak nationalities by the 
imperialist powers has not only filled the working masses of the oppressed 
countries with animosity towards the oppressing nations but also with 
distrust of them in general, even of the proletariat of those nations The 
despicable betrayal of Socialism by the majoritv of the official leaders of 
the proletariat of the oppressing nations in 1914-19, when “defence of 
the fatherland” was used as a social-chauvinist cloak to conceal the 
defence of the “right” of “their” bourgeoisie to oppress colonies and rob 
financially dependent countries, could not but enhance this perfectly 
legitimate distrust On the other hand, the more backward a country 
IS, the stronger is the hold within it of small agricultural production, 
patriarchalism and ignorance, which inevitably lend particular strength 
and tenacity to the deepest of petty-bourgcois piejudiccs, viz , national 
egoism and national narrowness As these prejudices can disappear only 
after imperialism and capitalism have disappeared in the advanced coun¬ 
tries, and after the whole foundation of the economic life of the backward 
countries has radically changed, these prejudices cannot but die out very 
slowly It IS therefore the duty of the class-conscious Communist prole¬ 
tariat of all countries to treat with particular caution and attention the 
survivals of national sentiments among the countries and nationalities 
which have been longest oppressed, and it is also necessary to make cer¬ 
tain concessions with a view to hastening the extinction of the afore¬ 
mentioned distrust and prejudices Unless the proletariat, and, follow¬ 
ing It, all the toiling masses, of all countries and nations all over the 
world voluntarily strive for alliance and unity, the victory over capi¬ 
talism cannot be successfully achieved 

Communist International No 11, • 

June 14, 1920 



THE SECOND CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 


The Second Congress of the Communist International ended on 
August 7. A little over a year has elapsed since its foundation, and 
during this brief interval vast and decisive successes have been achic\ed. 

The First Congress, held a year ago, only unfurled the banner of Com¬ 
munism around which the forces of the revolutionary proletariat wcie 
to rally War was declared on the Second, yellow International, vhich 
unites the social tiaitors who have sided with the bourgeoisie against 
the proletariat and are in alliance with the capitalists against the voik- 
ers ’ revolution 

How great has been the success achieved in one year can be seen if 
only fiom the fact that the growing sympathy for Communism among 
the working masses has compelled some of the most important Euro¬ 
pean and American parties to leave the Second International, namely, 
the French Socialist Party, the German and British ‘^independent” par¬ 
ties, and the American independent party. 

In every country of the world the finest representatives of the revolu¬ 
tionary workers already stand for Communism, the Soviet government 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat In all the advanced countries 
of Europe and America there are already Communist Parties or large 
Communist groups And at the Congress which ended on August 7, there 
already foregathered not only the advance heralds of the proletarian 
revolution, but delegates from strong and powerful organizations con¬ 
nected with the proletarian masses A world army of the revolutionary 
proletariat now stands for Communism, and, at the Congress )ust ended. 
It received organizational form and a dear, piecisc and detailed program 
of action 

The Congress declined to admit immediately to the Communist Inter¬ 
national parties whose ranks still retain influential representatives of 
“Menshevism,” social treachery and opportunism, like the parties men¬ 
tioned above which have left the Second, yellow International. 

In a number of very definitely worded resolutions, the Congress 
closed every avenue to opportunism and demanded an unconditional 
break with it And authentic data reported to the Congress show that the 
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working-class masses are with us, and that the opportunists will now 
be utterly vanquished. 

The Congress corrected the mistakes committed in certain countries 
by Communists who were bent on going “Left” and who denied the need 
for working m bourgeois parliaments, reactionary trade unions, and 
wherever there are millions of workers still being fooled by the capital¬ 
ists and their lackeys among the workers, that is, the members of the 
Second, yellow International 

The Congress has created a degree of unity and discipline among the 
Communist Parties of the world such as has never before existed and 
such as will permit the vanguard of the workers’ revolution to march 
forward with giant strides to its great goal, the overthrow of the yoke 
of capital 

The Congress will strengthen connections with the Communist women’s 
movement, thanks to an international conference of working women 
held simultaneously 

Communist groups and Parties in the East, in the colonial countries 
and backward countries, which arc so brutally robbed, oppressed and 
enslaved by the “civilized” alliance of the predatory nations, were like¬ 
wise represented at the Congress The revolutionary movement in the 
advanced countiics would m practice be a sheer fi \ud if, in their struggle 
against capital, the workers of Europe and America wcie not closely and 
completely united with the hundreds upon hundreds of millions of “colo¬ 
nial” slaves who are oppressed by capital 

Great, indeed, arc the military victories of the workers’ and peasants’ 
Soviet Republic over the landlords and capitalists, over Yudenich, Kol¬ 
chak, Denikin, the Polish Whites and their confederates—France, England, 
America and Japan. 

But greater still is our victory over the minds and hearts of the masses 
of the workers, of all who labour and are oppressed by capital—the victory 
of Communist ideas and Communist organizations all over the world. 

The revolution of the proletariat for the overthrow of the yoke of 
capitalism, is marching on and will reach its goal in every country of 
the world 


KomnumtHJea No 3 4, 
August September 1920 



THE TASKS OF THE YOUTH LEAGUES 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE THIRD ALL-RUhhIAN CONGRESS OF THE 
RUSSIAN YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE, OCIOBEH 4^, 19^0 


Comrades, I would like today to discuss the fundamental tasks of the 
Young Communist League and, in this connection, what the youth oi- 
ganizations in a Socialist republic should be like in general. 

It IS all the more necessary to deal with this question because in a cci- 
tain sense it may be said that it is precisely the youth that will be faced 
with the real task of creating a Communist society For it is clear that 
the generation of workers that was brought up in capitalist society can, 
at best, accomplish the task of destroying the foundations of the old, 
capitalist social life, which was based on exploitation At best it can 
accomplish the task of creating a social system that would help the pro¬ 
letariat and the toiling classes to retain power and to lay a firm founda¬ 
tion, on which only the generation that is starting to work under the new 
conditions, conditions in which exploiting relations between men no long¬ 
er exist, can build 

And so, in approaching the tasks of the youth from this angle, I must 
say that the tasks of the youth in general, and of the Young Communist 
League and all other organizations in particular, may be summed up in 
one word learn 

Of course, this is only ‘‘one word ” It does not answer the important 
and most essential questions what to learn, and how to learn? And the 
whole point here is that with the transformation of the old capitalist 
society, the teaching, training and education of the new generations that 
will create the Communist society cannot be conducted on the old lines 
The teaching, training and education of the youth must proceed from 
the material that was bequeathed to us by the old society. We can build 
Communism only from the sum of knowledge, organizations and instj- 
tutions, only with the stock of human forces and means that were bequeathed 
to us by the old society. Only by radically remoulding the teaching, 
organization and training of the youth shall we be able to ensure that 
the result of the efforts of the younger generation will be the creation of 
a society that will be unlike the old society, i c., a Communist society 
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TJj^t IS why we must deal in detail with the question of what we should 
teach the youth and how the youth should Jearn if it really wants to 
justify the name of Communist youth, and how it should be trained so as 
to be able to complete and perfect what we have started 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would seem to be that 
the Youth League, and the youth that wants to pass to Communism 
as a whole, should learn Communism. 

But this reply—“learn Communism”—is too general What do we 
ne:d in order to learn Communism^ What must be singled out from the 
sum of general knowledge to acquire a knowledge of Communism^ Here 
a number of dangers arise, which often confront us when the task of learn¬ 
ing Communism is presented incorrectly, or when it is interpreted too 
one-sidedly 

Naturally, the first thought that enters one's mind is that learning 
Communism means imbibing the sum of knowledge that is contained in 
Communist textbooks, pamphlets and books But such a definition of the 
study of Communism would be too crude and inadequate 

If the study of Communism consisted solely in imbibing what is con¬ 
tained in Communist books and pamphlets, we might all too easily obtain 
Communist text-jugglcrs or braggarts, and this would very often cause 
us harm and damage, because such people, having learned by rote what 
is contained in Communist books and pamphlets would be incapable of 
combining this knowledge, and would be unable to act in the way Commu¬ 
nism really demands 

One of the greatest evils and misfortunes bequeathed to us by the old 
capitalist society is the complete divorcement of books from practical 
life, for we have had books in which everything was described in the 
best possible manner, yet these books in the majority of cases were most 
disgusting and hypocritical lies that described Communist society false¬ 
ly That is why the mere routine absorption of what is written in books 
about Communism would be extremely wrong 

In our speeches and articles w^e do not now merely repeat what was 
formerly said about Communism, because our speeches and articles are 
connected with daily^ all-round work Without work, without struggle, 
a routine knowledge of Communism obtained from Communist pamphlets 
and books would be worthless, for it would continue the old divorcement 
of theory from practice, that old divorcement which constituted the most 
disgusting feature of the old bourgeois society 

It would be still more dangerous to start to imbibe only Communist 
slogans If we did not realize this danger in time, and if we did npt direct 
all our efforts to avert this danger, the half million or million boys and 
girls who called themselves Communists aftei studying Communism in 
this way would only occasion great damage to the cause of Communism. 
Here the question arises how should we combine all this for the study 
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of Communism^ What must we take from the old school, from the old 
science^ 

The old school declared that us aim was to create men with an all- 
found education, to teach the sciences in general We know that this 
was utterly false, for the whole of society was based and maintained on 
the division of men into classes, into exploiters and oppressed Naturally, 
the old school, being thoroughly imbued with the class spjiit, imparted 
knowledge only to the children of the bourgeoisie Every word was fal¬ 
sified in the interests of the bourgeoisie 

In these schools the younger generation o^ and peasants were 

not so much educated as drilled in the inteiests oi this bourgcoi le They 
were trained to be useful servants of the bourgeoisie, able to create 
piofits foi It without disturbing its peace and leisu^^ That i^ why, while 
rejecting the old school, we have made it our task to taVe fiom it only 
what wx require for real Communist education. 

This btmgs me to the repioaehes and accusations which we constantly 
hear levelled at the old school, and which often leid to totally wrong 
conclusions 

It is Slid that the old school was a school of damming, grinding, 
learning by rote That is true, nevertheless, we must distinguish between 
what w^as bad in the old school and what is useful for us, and we must 
be able to choose from it what is necessary for Communism 

The old school was a school of cramming, it compelled pupils to imbibe 
a mass of useless, superfluous, barren knowledge, which clogged the brain 
and transformed the younger geneiation into officials turned out to pat¬ 
tern But you would be committing a great mistake if you attempted 
to draw the conclusion that one can become a Communist without acquir* 
ing what human knowledge has accumulated It would be a mistake to 
think that it is enough to learn Communist slogans, the conclusions of 
Communist science, without acquiring the sum of knowledge of which 
Communism itself is a consequence 

Marxism is an example of how Communism arose out of the sum of 
human knowledge 

You have read and heard that Communist theory, the science of Commu¬ 
nism, mainly created by Marx, that this doctrine of Marxism has ceased 
to be the product of a single Socialist of the nineteenth century, even 
though he was a genius, and that it has become the doctrine of millions 
and tens of millions of proletarians all over the world, who are apply¬ 
ing this doctrine in their struggle against capitalism. 

And if you were to ask why the doctrines of Marx were able to capture 
the hearts of millions and tens of millions of the most revolutionary 
class, you would receive only one answer it was because Marx took his 
stand on the firm foundation of the human knowledge acquired under 
capitalism Having studied the laws of development of human society, 
Marx realized that the development of capitalism was inevitably leading 
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to Q)mmunism And the principal thing is that he proved this only on 
the basis of the most exact, most detailed and most profound study of 
this capitalist society, and this he was able to do because he had fully 
assimilated all that earlier science had taught 

He critically reshaped everything that had been created by human 
society, not ignoring a single point He reshaped everything that had 
been created by human thought, criticized it, tested it on the working- 
class movement, and drew conclusions which people restricted by bour¬ 
geois limits or bound by bourgeois prejudices could not draw. 

This IS what we must bear in mind when, for example, we talk about 
prolctaiian culture Unless we clearly understand that only by an exact 
knowledge of the culture created by the whole development of mankind 
and that only by reshaping this culture can a proletarian culture be built» 
we shall not be able to solve this problem 

Proletarian culture is not something that has sprung nobody knows 
whence, it is not an invention of those who call themselves experts in 
proletarian culture That is all nonsense Proletarian culture must be 
the result of a natural development of the stores of knowledge which man¬ 
kind has accumulated under the yoke of capitalist society, landlord so¬ 
ciety and bureaucratic society 

All these roads and paths have led, arc leading, and continue to lead 
to proletarian culture, in the same way as political economy, reshaped by 
Marx, showed us what human society must come to, showed us the tran¬ 
sition to the class struggle, to the beginning of the proletarian revolution. 

When we so often hear representatives of the youth and certain advo¬ 
cates of a new system of education attacking the old school and saying: 
that It was a school of cramming, we say to them that we must take 
what was good from the old school 

We must not take from the old school the system of loading young 
people’s minds with an immense amount of knowledge, nine-tenths of 
which was useless and one-tenth distorted But this does not mean that 
we can confine ourselves to G^mmumst conclusions and learn only Com- 
munist slogans You will not create G^mmunism that way You can be¬ 
come a Communist only by enriching your mind with the knowledge of 
all the treasures created by mankind 

We do not need cramming, but we do need to develop and perfect the 
mind of every student by a knowledge of the principal facts For Commu^ 
nism would become a void, a mere signboard, and a Communist would 
become a mere braggart, if all the knowledge he has obtained were not 
digested in his mind You must not only assimilate this knowledge, you 
must assimilate it critically, so as not to cram your mind with useless 
lumber, but enrich it with all those facts that are indispensable to the 
modern man of education. 

If a Communist took it into his head to boast about his Communism} 
because of the ready-made conclusions he had acquired, without putting 
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an a great deal of serious and hard work, without understanding the facts 
which he must examine critically, he would be a very deplorable Gommu- 
mst. Such superficiality would be decidedly fatal If I know that I know 
little, I shall strive to learn more, but if a man says that he is a Commu¬ 
nist and that he need know nothing thoroughly, he will never be anything 
like a G^mmunist. 

The old school turned out servants needed by the capitalists, the old 
school transformed men of science into men who had to write and say^ 
what pleased the capitalists Therefore we must abolish it. But does 
the fact that we must abolish it, destroy it, mean that we must not take 
from it all that mankind has accumulated for the benefit of man^ 

Does it mean that it is not our duty to distinguish between what was 
necessary for capitalism and what is necessary for Commumsm? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant methods that were employed 
in bourgeois society m opposition to the will of the majority by the class¬ 
conscious discipline of the workers and peasants, who combine hatred 
of the old society with the determination, ability and readiness to unite 
and organize their forces for this fight, in order to transform the will« 
of millions and hundreds of millions of people, disunited, dispersed and 
scattered over the territory of a huge country, into a single will, for with¬ 
out this single will we shall inevitably be defeated Without this 
solidarity, without this conscious discipline of the workers and peasants,, 
our cause will be hopeless Without this we shall be unable to beat the 
capitalists and landlords of the whole world. We shall not even con¬ 
solidate the foundation, let alone build a new Communist society on 
this foundation. 

Similarly, while rejecting the old school, while cherishing a legit¬ 
imate and essential hatred for the old school, while prizing the readi¬ 
ness to destroy the old school, we must realize that in place of the old. 
system of tuition, in place of the old cramming system, the old drill 
system, we must put the ability to take the sum of human knowledge, 
and to take it in such a way that Communism shall not be something 
learned by rote, but something that you yourselves have thought over, 
that It shall consist of the conclusions which are inevitable from the 
standpoint of modern education 

That is the way we must present the main tasks when speaking of the 
task of learning Communism 

In order to explain this to you, and as an approach to the question of 
how to learn, I shall take a practical example You all know that follow¬ 
ing after the military tasks, the tasks connected with the defence of the 
republic, we are now being confronted with economic tasks 

We know that Communist society cannot be built up unless we re¬ 
generate industry and agriculture, and these must not be regenerated m. 
the old way They must be regenerated on a modern basis, in accordance 
with the last word in science You know that this dasis is electricity, and 
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that only when the whole country, all branches of industry and agri¬ 
culture have been electrified, only when you have mastered this task will 
you be able to build up for yourselves the Communist society which the 
older generation cannot build up 

We are confronted with the task of economically regenerating the 
whole country, of reorganizing and restoring both agriculture and indus¬ 
try on a modern technical basis which rests on modern science and 
technology, on electricity 

You realize perfectly well that illiterate people cannot tackle electri¬ 
fication, and even mere literacy is not enough It is not enough to under¬ 
stand what electricity is, it is necessary to know how to apply it techni¬ 
cally to industry and to agriculture, and to the various branches of indus¬ 
try and agriculture We must learn this ourselves, and must teach it to 
the whole of the younger generation of toilers 

This IS the task that confronts every class-conscious Communist, 
eveiy young person who regards himself as a Communist and who clearly 
understands that by joining the Young Communist League he has pledged 
himself to help the Party to build Communism and to help the whole 
younger generation to cieate a Communist society. He must realize that 
he can create it only on the basis of modern education, and if he does not 
acquire this education Communism will remain a pious wish 

The task of the old generation was to overthrow the bourgeoisie The 
main task in their day was to criticize the bourgeoisie, to arouse hatred 
of the bourgeoisie among the masses, to develop class consciousness and 
the ability to unite their forces 

The new generation is confronted with a much more complicated 
task Not only have you to combine all your forces to uphold the power 
of the workers and peasants against the attacks of the capitalists That 
you must do That you ha\e clearly understood and it is distinctly per¬ 
ceived by every Communist But it is not enough 

You must build up a Communist society In many respects the first 
half of the work has been done The old order has been destroyed, as it 
deserved to be, it has been transformed into a heap of ruins, as it deserved 
to be The ground has been cleared, and on this ground the young 
Communist generation must build a Communist society 

You are faced with the task of construction, and you can cope with 
It only by mastering all modern knowledge, only if you are able to trans¬ 
form Communism from ready-made, memorized formulas, counsels, 
iccipes, prescriptions and programs into that living thing which unites 
your immediate work, and only if you are able to transform Communism 
into a guide for your practical work. 

This is the task by which you should be guided in educating, training 
and rousing the whole of the younger generation You must be the fore¬ 
most among the millions of builders of Communist society, which every 
young man and young woman should be. 
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Unless you enhst the whole mass of young Workeis and peasants in 
the work of building Communism, you will not build a Communist 
society. 

This naturally brings me to the question how we should teach Commu¬ 
nism and what the specific features of our methods should be 

Here, first of all, I will deal with the question of Communist ethics 
You must train yourselves to be Communists The task of the Youth 
League is to organize its practical activities in such a way that, by learn¬ 
ing, oiganizing, uniting and fighting, its members should tiain them¬ 
selves and all who look to it as a leader, it should tram Communists. The 
whole object of training, educating and teaching the }outh of today 
should be to imbue them with Communist ethics 

But IS there such a thing as Communist ethics^ Ts there such a thing 
as Communist morality^ Of course, there is It is often made to appear 
that we have no ethics of out own, and very often the bourgeoisie accuse 
us Communists of repudiating all ethics This is a method of shuffling 
concepts, of throwing dust in the eyes of the workers and peasants 
In what sense do we icpudiatc ethics and morality^ 

In the sense that it is preached b} the bouigeoisie, who derived ethics 
from God’s commandments We, of coutsc, say that we do not believe 
in God, and that we know peifectly w^ell that the clergy, the landlords 
and the bourgeoisie spoke in the name of God in pursuit of their own 
interests as exploiters Or instead of deriving ethics from the command¬ 
ments of morality, from the commandments of God, they derived them 
from idealist or semi-idealist phrases, which always amounted to some¬ 
thing very similar to God’s commandments 

We lepudiate all morality derived from non-human and non-class 
concepts We say that it is a deception, a fraud, a befogging of the minds 
of the woikers and peasants in the interests of the landlords and cap¬ 
italists 

We say that our morality is entirely subordinated to the interests of 
the class struggle of the pioletariat Our morality is derived from the 
interests of the class struggle of the proletariat 

The old society was based on the oppression of the workers and peas¬ 
ants by the landlords and capitalists We had to destroy this, we bad to 
overthrow them, but for this wc had to create unity God wall not create 
such unity 

This unity could be created only by factories and workshops, only by 
the proletariat, trained and roused from its long slumber Only when 
that class was formed did the mass movement begin which led to what 
we see now—the victory of the proletarian revolution in one of the weak¬ 
est of countries, which for three years has been resisting the onslaught 
of the bourgeoisie of the whole world. 

And we see that the proletarian revolution is growing all over the 
world. We now say, on the basis of experience, that only the proletariat 
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could have created that compact force which the disunited and scattered 
peasantry are following and which has withstood all the onslaughts of 
the exploiters Only this class can help the toiling masses to unite, rally 
their ranks and definitely defend, definitely consolidate and definitely 
build up Communist society 

That IS why we say that for us there is no such thing as morality aparir 
from human society, it is a fraud Morality for us is subordinated to the 
interests of the class struggle of the proletariat 

What does this class struggle mean^ It means overthrowing the tsar, 
overthrowing the capitalists, abolishing the capitalist class. 

And what arc classes in generaP Classes are what permits one section, 
of society to appropriate the labour of the other section 

If one section of society appropriates all the land, we have a landlord 
class and a peasant class If one section of society possesses the mills 
and factories, shares and capital, while another section works in these 
factories, we have a capitalist class and a proletarian class 

It was not difficult to drive out the tsar—that required only a 
few days It was not very difficult to drive out the landlords—that 
was done in a few months Nor was it very difficult to drive out the 
capitalists 

But It IS incomparably more difficult to abolish classes, we still have 
the division into workers and peasants If the peasant is settled on his 
separate plot of land and appropriates superfluous gram, that is, gram 
that he does not need for himself or for his cattle, while the rest of the 
people have to go without bread, then the peasant becomes an exploiter. The 
more gram he clings to, the more profitable he finds it, as for the rest, 
let them starve He says to himself “The more they starve the dearer 
I can sell this gram ’’ 

Everybody must work according to a common plan, on common land, 
in common mills and factories and under common management. Is it easy 
to bring this about^ You see that it is not as easy as driving out the tsar^ 
the landlords and the capitalists In order to achieve this the proletariat 
must re-educate, re-tram a section of the peasantry, it must win over to 
Its side those who are toiling peasants, in order to crush the resistance 
of those peasants who are rich and are profiting by the poverty and 
want of the rest 

Hence the task of the proletarian struggle is not completed by the fact 
that we have overthrown the tsar and have driven out the landlords and 
capitalists, and its completion is the task of the system we call the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat 

The class struggle is still continuing, it has merely changed its forms. 
It IS the class struggle of the proletariat to prevent the return of the old 
exploiters, to umte the scattered masses of unenlightened peasants into 
one union The class struggle is continuing and it is our task to subordinate 
all interests to -this struggle 
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And we subordinate our Communist morality to this task. We say: 
morality is what serves to destroy the old exploiting society and to umte 
all the tollers around the proletariat, which is creating a new. Commu¬ 
nist society. 

Communist morality is the morality which serves this struggle, which 
unites the toilers against all exploitation, against all small property, 
for small property puts into the hands of one person what has been 
created by the labour of the whole of society 
The land in our country is common propert^r 

But suppose I take a piece of this common property and grow on it 
twice as much grain as I need and profiteer in the surplus^ Suppose I argue 
that the more starving people there are the more they will pa) ^ Would 
I then be behaving like a Communist^ 

No, I would be behaving like an exploited, like a proprietor. This 
must be combated 

If this IS allowed to go on ut shall slide back to the rule of the capital- 
ists, to the rule of the bourgeoisie, as has mote than once happened in 
previous revolutions And in order to ptevent the restoration of the rule 
of the capitalists and the bourgeoisie we must not allow profiteering, 
wc must not allow individuals to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the rest, and all the toilers mu'^t unite with the proletariat and form a 
Communist society 

This IS the principal feature of the fundamental task of the League and 
of the organisations of the Communist youth 

The old society was based on the principle rob or be robbed, work 
for others or make others work fot you, be a slaveowner or a slave Natu¬ 
rally, people brought up in such a society imbibe with their mother’s 
milk, so to speak, the psychology, the habit, the concept you arc either 
a slaveowner or a slave or else, a small owner, a small employee, a small 
official, an intellectual—in short, a man who thinks only of himself, 
and doesn’t give a hang for anybody else 

If I work this plot of land, I don’t give a hang for anybody else, if 
others starve, all the better, the more I will get for my gram If I have 
a job as a doctor, engineer, teacher, or clerk, I don’t give a hang for any¬ 
body else. Perhaps if I toady to and please the powers that be I shall 
keep my job, and even get on in life and become a bourgeois. A Commu¬ 
nist cannot have such a psychology and such sentiments. 

When the workers and peasants proved that they were able by their 
own efforts to defend themselves and create a new society, a new Commu¬ 
nist training began, a training in fighting the exploiters, a training 
in forming an alliance with the proletariat against the self-seekers 
and small owners, against the psychology and habits which say I seek 
tny own profit and I don't give a hang for anything else. 

This IS the reply to the question how the young and rising generation 
should learn Communism, 
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It can learn Communism only by linking up every step in its studies, 
training and education with the continuous struggle the proletarians 
and the toilers are waging against the old exploiting society 

When people talk to us about morality, we say for the Communist, 
morality lies entirely in this compact, united discipline and conscious 
mass struggle against the exploiters We do not believe in an eternal 
morality, and we expose all the fables about morality 

Morality serves the purpose of helping human society to rise to a higher 
level and to get rid of the exploitation of labour 

To achieve this we need the \ounger generation which began to awaken 
to conscious life in the midst of the disciplined and desperate struggle 
against the bourgeoisie In this struggle it is training genuine Commu¬ 
nists, It must subordinate to this struggle and link up with it every step 
m Its studies, education and training 

The training of the Communist )outh must not consist of sentimental 
speeches and moral precepts This is not training 

When people sec how their fathers and mothers live under the }oke 
of the landlords and capitalists, when they themselves experience the 
sufferings that befall those who start the struggle against the exploiters, 
when they see what sacrifices the continuation of this struggle entails 
in Older to defend what has been won, and when they sec what frenzied 
foes the landlords and capitalists are—they arc trained in thia environ¬ 
ment to become Communists 

The basis of Communist morality is the struggle for the consolida¬ 
tion and completion of Communism That is also the basis of Communist 
training, education, and teaching lhat is the reply to the question how 
Communism should be learnt 

We would not believe in teaching, training and education if they 
were confined only to the school and were divorced from the storm of life. 
As long as the workers and peasants arc oppressed by the landlords and 
capitalists, and as long as the schools lemain in the hands of the land¬ 
lords and capitalists, the ^oung gcneiation will icmain blind and igno¬ 
rant 

But our school must impart to the ;^outh the fundamentals of knowl¬ 
edge, It must train them in the ability to work out Communist views 
independently, it must make educated people of them At the same time, 
as long as people attend school, it must make them participants in the 
struggle for emancipation fiom the cxploiteis 

The Young Communist League will justify its name as the League 
of the young Communist generation when it links up every step in its 
teaching, training and education with participation in the general struggle 
of ail the toilers against the exploiters Foi }ou know perfectly well 
that as long as Russia remains the only workers’ republic, while the old 
bourgeois system exists in the lest of the world, we shall be weaker than 
they, we shall be under the constant menace of a rew^ attack, and that 
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only if ue learn to be solid and united shall we win in the further struggle 
and—having gained strength—become really invincible 

Thus, to be a Communist means that you must organize and unite 
the whole rising generation and set an example of training and discipline 
in this struggle Then you will be able to start building the edifice of 
Communist society and bring it to completion 

In order to make this dealer to all I will quote an example We call 
ourselves Communists 

What IS a Communist > 

Communist is a Latin word Communist is derived fiom the word ‘'com¬ 
mon Communist society is a society in which all things—the land, 
the factories—are owned in common Communism means working in 
common 

Is It possible to work in common if each one woiks separately on his 
own plot of land^ Work m common cannot be btought about all at once. 
It docs not drop from the skies It comes by toil and suffering, it is created 
in the course of struggle Old books are of no use heie, no one will believe 
them One’s own living experience is required 

When Kolchak and Denikin advanced from Siberia and the South the 
peasants were on their side They did not like Bolshevism because the 
Bolsheviks took their gram at a fixed price But when the peasants in 
Siberia and the Ukraine experienced the rule of Kolchak and Denikin, 
they realized that they had only one alternative either to go to the capi¬ 
talist, and he would at once hand them over into slavery to the landlord, 
or to follow the worker, who, it is true, did not promise a land flowing 
with milk and honey, who demanded iron discipline and firmness in an 
arduous struggle, but who would lead them out of enslavement to the capi¬ 
talists and landlords 

When even the Ignorant peasants realized and saw this from their own 
experience they became conscious adherents of Communism, who had 
passed through a stern school It is such experience that must form the 
basis of all the activities of the Young Communist League 

I have replied to the question what we must learn, what we must 
take from the old school and from the old science I w ill now tiy to answer 
the question how this must be learnt The answer is only by inseparably 
linking every step in the activities of the school, every step in training, 
education and teaching, with the struggle of all the toilers against the 
exploiters 

I will quote a few examples fiom the experience of the w^oik of some 
of the youth oiganizations to illustrate how this training in Communism 
should proceed 

Everybody is talking about abolishing illiteracy You know that a 
Communist society cannot be built in an illiterate country It is not 
enough for the Soviet government to issue an order, or for the Party to 
issue a particular slogan, or to assign a certain number of the best 
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'Workers to this work The younger generation itself must take up this 
work 

G^mmunism consists in the youth, the young men and women who 
belong to the Youth League, saying This is our job, we shall unite and 
^o into the rural districts to abolish illiteracy, so that there shall be no 
illiterates among our rising generation We are trying to get the rising 
generation to devote its activities to this work 

You know that it will not be possible to transform ignorant, illiterate 
Russia into a literate country quickly But if the Youth League sets to 
work on this job, if all the young people work for the benefit of all, the 
League, which has a membeiship of 400,000 young men and women, will 
be entitled to call itself a Young Communist League Another task of the 
League is, after having acquired any particular knowledge, to help those 
young people who cannot liberate themselves fiom the darkness of 
illiteracy by their own cffoits 

Being a member of the Youth League means devoting one’s labour 
and efforts to the common cause That is what Communist training means 
Only in the course ot such work does a young man or woman become a real 
Communist Only in this way, only if they achieve piactical results in 
this work will they become Communists 

Take, for example, work on the suburban vegetable gardens This 
IS one of the duties of the Young Communist League The people arc starv 
ing, there is starvation in the mills and factories In order to save 
ouiselves from starvation, vegetable gardens must be developed But 
agriculture is being carried on in the old way 

Therefore, more class-conscious elements should undertake this work, 
and you would then find that the number of vegetable gat dens would 
increase, their area grow, and the results improve The Young Commu¬ 
nist League should take an active part in this vork Every League and 
every branch of the League should regard this as its job 

The Young Communist League should be a shock group, helping in 
every job and displaying initiative and enterprise The League should 
be such that any worker may see that it consists of people whose doctrines 
he may not understand, whose doctrines he perhaps may not immedi¬ 
ately believe, but whose practical work and activity prove to him that 
they are really the people who arc showing him the right road 

if the Young Communist League fails to organize its work in this 
way in all fields, it will show that it is slipping into the old bourgeois 
Toad 

We must combine our training with the struggle of the toilers against 
the exploiters in order to help the former to perform the tasks that follow 
from the doctrines of Communism 

The members of the League should spend every spare hour in improv¬ 
ing the vegetable gardens, or in organizing the education of young people 
in some mill or factory, and so forth 
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, We want to transform Russia from a poverty-stricken and wretched 
country into a wealthy country. And the Young G^mmunist League 
must combine its education, teaching and training with the labour of 
the workers and peasants, so as not to shut itself up in its schools and 
confine itself to reading Communist books and pamphlets 

Only by working side by side with the workers and peasants can one 
become a genuine Communist 

And everyone must be made to see that all those who belong to the 
Youth League are literate and at the same time know Iicjw to work XX'hen 
everyone sees that we have driven the old drill methods from the old 
school and have leplaced them by conscious discipline, that all young 
men and women are taking part in subbotniks, that the) arc utilizing 
every suburban farm to help the population—the people will cease to 
look upon labour as they looked upon it before 

It IS the task of the Young Communist League to organize assistance 
in village and city block in such a matter as—1 take a small example— 
cleanliness and the distribution of food 

How was this done in the old capitalist society^ 

Everybody worked for himself alone, and nobody cared whether there 
were aged or sick, or whether all the housework fell on the shoulders 
of the women, who, as a result, were in a condition of oppres¬ 
sion and slavery Whose business is it to combat this^ It is the business 
of the Youth Leagues, which must say We shall change all this, we shall 
organize detachments of young people who will help to maintain clean¬ 
liness or to distribute food, who will make systematic house-to-house 
inspections, who will work in an organized way for the benefit of the whole 
of society, properly distributing their forces and demonstrating that 
labour must be organized labour. 

The generation which is now about fifty years old cannot expect to 
see the Communist society This generation will die out before then 

But the generation which is now fifteen years old will sec the Commu¬ 
nist society, and will itself build this society. 

And it must realize that the whole purpose of its life is to build this 
society. 

In the old society work was carried on by separate families, and nobody 
united their labour except the landlords and capitalists, who oppressed 
the masses of the people. We must organize all labour, no matter how 
dirty and arduous it may be, in such a way that every worker and peas¬ 
ant may say; I am part of the great army of free labour, and I can build 
up my life without the landlords and capitalists, I can establish the 
Communist system. 

The Young Communist League must tram everybody to conscious 
and disciplined labour while they are still young, from the age of twelve 

That is what will enable us to count on the problems that are now con¬ 
fronting us being solved, 

43—795 
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We must reckon that aui than tiii )cais will be required for the 
electrification of the country, so that our impoverished land may be 
served by the latest achiLVcnicnts of technology 
And so, the generation which is now fifteen years old, and which in 
ten or twenty years’ time will be living in Communist society, must 
arrange all their educational tasks in such a way that every day, in 
every village and in every city, the young people shall engage in the 
practical solution of some problem of common labour, even though the 
smallest, even though the simplest 
To the extent that this is done in eaery village, to the extent that 
Communist competition develops, to the extent that the youth prove 
that they can unite their labour, to that extent will the success of Commu¬ 
nist construction be ensured 

Only by regarding every step one takes from the standpoint of the 
success of this construction, only by asking ourselves whether we have 
done all wc can to be united, conscious toilers, only in this long process 
will the Young Communist League succeed in uniting its half a million 
members into a single army of labour and win universal respect. 


Fiist Published in Pravda Nos 221 222 and 223, 
October I, 6 and 7, 1920 



LETTER TO THE TULA COMRADES* 

October 20, 1920 

Dear Comrade 

As you put it, 1 agree with >ou, but if you wart to Ui>e my opinion 
against your ‘'opposition,” let thpm huie both your letter to me and my 
reply Then they will be properly informed and will be able to give me 
their side of the rase, and I will not be informed one-sidedly 

As to the essence of the question, I will be brief As long as we have 
not beaten Wrangel completely, as long as we have not taken the whole 
of the Crimea, military tasks take first place That is absolutely 
indisputable 

Then, as regards Tula, with its small-arms and cartridge factories, 
it rruiy very well be that for some time even after victory over Wrangel the 
task of completing the work of producing arms and cartridges will 
hold first place, for the army must be made leady for the spring 

Excuse my brevity and please let me know whether you showed the 
^‘opposition” this letter of mine and your letter to me. 

With Communist greetings, 

Lenin 


Published 111 1942 
in the Lemn MisccUany, 
Vol XXXIV 


* Certain members of the Presidium of the Tula Provinciil Comnuttce of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) wiotc to Lenin requesting his opinion 
as to “which of the two positions in the period Soviet Russia is at present passing 
through IS coircct—the position which \iould give first place to peaceful construc¬ 
tive work, or the other, which would give first place to the necessity of bending 
every effort for the settlement of our milittry problems ” 1 he authors of the letter 
expressed the fear that giving first place to economic tasks and tasks of enlighten 
ment, as certain members of the Tula Patty organisation were advocating, would 
weaken the intensity of work and discipline in the Tula munitions factories (Ar 
chives of the Marx Engels-Lcnin Institute, File No 5717) 

43* 675 




THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
TO THE PEACEFUL WORK OF 
ECONOMIC RESTORATION 



PRELIMINARY DRAI^ OF RESOLUTION OF THE 
TENTH CONGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY ON PARTY UNITY- 


1 The G^ngress calls the attention of all membefs of the Party to the 
fact that the unity and solidarity of the ranks of the Party, ensuring 
complete mutual confidence among Party members and genuine team 
work, genuinely embodying the unanimity of will of the vanguard of the 
proletariat, arc particularly essential at the present juncture when a 
number of circumstances are increasing the vacillation among the pctt\- 
bourgeois population of the country 

2 Notwithstanding this, even befoie the general Party discussion on 
the trade unions, certain signs of factionalism had been apparent in the 
Party, viz , the formation of groups with separate platforms, striving 
to a certain degree to segregate and create their own group discipline 
Such symptoms of factionalism were manifested, for example, at a Patty 
conference in Moscow (November 1920) and in Kharkov, both by the so- 
called “Workeis’ Opposition” group, and partly by the so-called ‘‘Demo¬ 
cratic-Centralism” group 

All class-conscious workers must cleatly realize the perniciousness 
and impermissibility of factionalism of any kind, foi no matter how the 
representatives of individual groups may desire to safeguard Party unit^, 
in piactice factionalism inevitably leads to the weakening of team work 
and to intensified and tepeated attempts by the enemies of the Party, 
who have fastened themselves onto it because it is the governing Party, 
to widen the cleavage and to use it for counter-revolutionary purposes. 

The way the enemies of the proletariat take advantage of every devia¬ 
tion from th^ thoroughly consistent Communist line was perhaps most 
strikingly shown in the case of the Kronstadt mutiny,** when the bour- 

* The draft resolution was written by Lenin on March 14-15, 1921 and was 
adopted by the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Pirty (Bolsheviks) 
on March 16, by an overwhelming majority, following Lenin’s Report on Party 
Unity and the Anarcho Syndicalist Deviation —Ed 

♦* The reference here is to the counter-revolutionary mutiny in Kronstadt 
m the spi mg of 1921 directed against the Soviet government I he mutiny was 
swiftly suppressed —Ed 
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gcois counter-revolutionaries and Whiteguards in all countries of the 
world immediately expressed their readiness to accept even the slogans of 
the Soviet system, if only they might thereby secure the overthrow of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia, and when the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries and the bourgeois counter-revoluticmaries in general resorted 
in Kronstadt to slogans calling for an insurrection against the Soviet 
government of Russia ostensibly in the interest of Soviet power. These 
facts fully prove that the Whiteguards strive, and are able, to disguise 
themselves as Communists, and even as the most Left Communists, 
solely for the purpose of weakening and overthrowing the bulwark of the 
proletarian revolution in Russia Menshevik leaflets distributed in Petro- 
grad on the eve of the Kronstadt mutiny likewise show how the Menshe¬ 
viks took advantage of the disagiecments and certain rudiments of faction¬ 
alism in the Russian Communist Party actually in order to egg on and 
support the Kronstadt mutineers, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Whiteguards, while claiming to be opponents of mutiny and supporters 
of the Soviet power, only with supposedly slight modifications 

3 In this question, propaganda should consist, on the one hand, of 
a comprehensive explanation of the harmfulness and danger of faction¬ 
alism from the point of view of Party unity and of achieving una^nimity 
of will among the vanguard of the proletariat as the fundamental condi¬ 
tion for the success of the dictatorship of the proletaiiat, and, on the 
other hand, of an explanation of the peculiar features of the latest tactic¬ 
al devices of the enemies of the Soviet power These enemies, hav¬ 
ing realized the hopelessness of counter-revolution under an openly 
Whitcguard flag, are now doing their utmost to utilize the disagreements 
within the Russian Communist Party and to further the counter-revo¬ 
lution in one way or another by transferring the power to the political 
grouping which outwardly is closest to the recognition of the Soviet 
power 

Propaganda must also teach the lessons of preceding revolutions, in 
which the counter-revolution supported that opposition to the extreme 
revolutionary party which stood closest to the latter in order to shake and 
overthrow the revolutionary dictatorship and thus pave the way for the 
complete victory of the counter-revolution, of the capitalists and land¬ 
lords 

4. In the practical struggle against factionalism, every organization 
of the Party must take strict measures to prevent any factional actions 
whatsoever Criticism of the Party*s shortcomings, which is absolutely 
necessary, must be conducted in such a way that every practical pro¬ 
posal shall be submitted immediately, without any delay, in the most 
precise form possible, for consideration and decision to the leading local 
and central bodies of the Party Moreover, everyone who criticizes must 
sec to It that the form of his criticism takes into account the position of 
the Party, surrounded as it is by a ring of enemies, and that the content 
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of his criticism is such that, by directly participating in Soviet and Paity 
work, he can test the rectification of the errors of the Party or of individ¬ 
ual Party menabers in practice. Every analysis of the general line of 
the Party, estimate of its practical experience, verification of the ful¬ 
filment of Its decisions, study of methods of rectifying errors, etc ^ must 
under no circumstances be submitted for preliminary discussion to gtoups 
formed on the basis of “platforms,” etc , but must be exclusively submit¬ 
ted for discussion directly to all the members of the Party For this pur- 
pose, the Congress orders that the D^scmstori BuUeUn and special sympo¬ 
siums be published more regularly, and that unceasing efforts be made 
to secure that criticism shall be concentrated on essentials and not assume 
a form capable of assisting the class enemies of the proletariat 

5 Rejecting in principle the deviation towards syndicalism and an¬ 
archism, to the examination of which a special resolution is devoted, and 
instructing the Central Committee to secure the complete elimination 
of all factionalism, the Congiess at the same time declares that every 
practical proposal concerning questions to which the so-called “Work¬ 
ers* Opposition” group, for example, has devoted special attention, 
such as purging the Party of non-proletarian and unreliable elements, 
combating bureaucracy, developing demociacy and the initiative of work¬ 
ers, etc , must be examined with the greatest care and tried out in prac¬ 
tical work The Party must know that we do not take all the measures 
that are necessary m regard to these questions because we encounter 
a number of obstacles of various kinds, and that, while ruthlessly reject¬ 
ing unpractical and factional pseudo-criticisms, the Party will un¬ 
ceasingly continue—trying out new methods—to fight with all the means 
at Its disposal against bureaucracy, for the extension of demociacy and 
initiative, for discovering, exposing and expelling alien elements from 
the Party, etc, 

6 The G^ngress therefore hereby declares dissolved and orders" the 
immediate dissolution of all groups without exception that have been 
formed on the basis of one platform or another (such as the “Workers* 
Opposition” group, the “Democratic-Centralism** group, etc) Non- 
observance of this decision of the Congress shall involve absolute and 
immediate expulsion from the Party. 

7 In order to ensure strict discipline within the Party and in all Soviet 
work and to secure the maximum unanimity m removing all factionalism, 
the Congress authorizes the Central Committee, m cases of breach of 
discipline or of a revival or toleration of factionalism, to apply all Party 
penalties, including expulsion, and in regard to members of the Central 
Committee to reduce them to the status of alternate members and even, 
as an extreme measure, to expel them from the Party. A necessary con¬ 
dition for the application of such an extreme measure to members of the 
Central Committee, alternate members of the Central Committee and 
members of the Control Commission is the convocation of a plenum of 
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the Central Committee, to which all alternate members of the Central 
Committee and all members of the Control Commission shall be invited. 
If such a general assembly of the most responsible leaders of the Party, 
by a two-thirds majority, deems it necessary to reduce a member of the 
Central Committee to the status of alternate member, or to expel him 
from the Party, this measure shall be put into effect immediately * 


Published m 1921 in 
The Tenth Congress of the 
Jtussian Communist l*arty 
Verbatim Report^ Maich S 16, 1921 



PRELIMINARY DRAFI^ OF RESOLLl'ION OF THE 
TENTH CONGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY ON THE SYNDICALIST AND ANARCHIST 
DEVIATION IN OUR PARIY^ 


1 Fot the past few months a s>ntltcaiist and anarchist de\iation has 
been definitely revealed in onr Party, and calls for the most resolute 
mcasuies of ideological stiuggle and also fot purging and rcstoiing the 
health of the Party 

2 The said deviation is due partly to the influx into the Pait) of for¬ 
mer Mensheviks and also of workers and peasants who have not yet fullv 
assimilated the Communist world outlook, mainly, however, this devia¬ 
tion IS due to the influence exercised upon the proletariat and on the 
Russian Communist Party by the petty-bourgcois element, which is ex¬ 
ceptionally strong m our country, and which inevitably engenders vacil¬ 
lation to the side of anarchism, particularly at a time when the condi¬ 
tions of the masses have sharply deteriorated as a consequence of the bad 
harvest and the devastating effects of war, and when the demobilization 
of the army numbering millions releases hundreds and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of peasants and workers unable immediately to find regular means 
of livelihood. 

3 The most theoretically complete and formulated expression of this 
deviation (or one of the most complete, etc , expicsstons of this devia¬ 
tion) are the theses and other literary productions of the gtoup known as 
the ‘‘Workers’ Opposition ” Sufficiently illustrative of this is, foi example, 
the following thesis propounded by this group “The organization of 
the administration of the national economy is the function of an All- 
Russian Producers’ Congress organized in industrial unions, which elect 
a central organ for the administration of the entire national economy of 
the Republic ” 

The ideas at the bottom of this and numerous analogous statements are 
radically wrong in theory, and represent a complete rupture with Marxism 

♦ The draft resolution submitted by Lenin was adopted by the Tenth Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) on March 16, 1921 —Ed 
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and Communism as well as with the practical experience of all semi- 
proletarian revolutions and of the present proletarian revolution. 

Firstly, the concept ‘^producer” combines proletauans with semi- 
proletanans and small commodity producers, thus radically departing 
from the fundamental concept of the class struggle and from the funda¬ 
mental demand for drawing a precise distinction between classes 

Secondly, banking on the non-Party masses, flirting with them, as 
expressed in the above-quoted theses, is no less a radical departure from 
Marxism 

Marxism teaches—and this tenet has not only been formally endorsed 
by the whole of the Communist International in the decisions of the Sec¬ 
ond (1920) Congress of the Comintern on the role of the political party 
of the proletariat, but has also been endorsed in practice by our revolu¬ 
tion—that only the political party of the working class, i e , the Commu¬ 
nist Party, is capable of uniting, training and organizing a vanguard of 
the proletariat and of the mass of the working people that alone will be 
capable of withstanding the inevitable petty-bourgcois vacillations of 
this mass and the inevitable traditions and relapses of narrow-craft union¬ 
ism or craft prejudices among the proletariat, and of guiding all the 
united activities of the whole of the proletariat, ? e , of leading it polit¬ 
ically, and through it, the whole mass of the working people Without 
this the dictatorship of the proletariat is impossible 

The misinterpretation of the role of the Communist Party in relation 
to the non-Party proletariat, and in the relation of the first and second 
factor to the whole mass of working people, is a radical, theoretical depar- 
ture from Communism and a deviation to the side of syndicalism and 
anarchism with which all the views of the “Workers' Opposition” arc 
permeated 

4 The Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party declares that 
It also regards as radically wrong all attempts on the part of the said 
group and of other persons to defend their fallacious views by referring 
to point 5 of the economic section of the program of the Russian Com¬ 
munist Party which deals with the role of the trade unions. This point 
says that “the trade unions must eventually actually concentrate in 
their hands the entire administration of the whole of national economy 
as a single economic unit ” “Ensuring in this way indissoluble ties between 
the central state administration, national economy and the broad masses 
of the working people” they must “draw” these masses “into the direct 
work of managing economy.” 

This point in the program of the Russian Communist Party also states 
that a condition precedent to the trade unions “eventually concentrat¬ 
ing” IS that they must “to an increasing degree free themselves from the 
narrow craft spirit” and embrace the majority “and gradually all” the 
workers 

Lastly, this point in the program of the Russian Communist Party 
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emphasizes that ''according to the laws of the RSFSR and by estab¬ 
lished practice the trade unions already participate in all the local 
and central organs of administration of industry ” 

Instead of studying the practical experience of participation in ad¬ 
ministration, and instead of developing this experience further, strictly 
in conformity with successes achieved and rectified mistakes, the syn¬ 
dicalists and anarchists advance as an immediate slogan “congresses or 
a Congress of Producers” “which elect” the oigans of administration 
of economy. Thus, the leading, educational and organizing role of the 
Party in relation to the trade unions of the proletariat, and of the latter 
to the semi-petty-bourgeois and even wholly petty-bourgeois masses of 
working people, is utterly evaded and eliminated, and instead of con¬ 
tinuing and correcting the practical work of building new forms of 
economy already begun by the Soviet government, wc get petty-bour¬ 
geois anarchist disruption of this work, which can only lead to the 
triumph of the bourgeois counter-revolution. 

5 In addition to theoretical fallacies and a radically wrong attitude 
towards the practical experience of economic construction already begun 
by the Soviet government, the Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
discerns in the views of these and analogous groups and persons a gross 
political mistake and a direct political danger to the very existence of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 

In a country like Russia, the overwhelming preponderance of the 
petty-bourgeois element and the devastation, impoverishment, epidemics, 
bad harvests, extreme want and hardship inevitably resulting from the 
war, engender particularly sharp vacillations in the moods of the petty- 
bourgeois and semi-proletarian masses At one moment the swing is 
in the direction of strengthening the alliance between these masses and 
the proletariat, and at another moment m the direction of bourgeois 
restoration. The whole experience of all revolutions in the eighteenth, 
mneteenth, and twentieth centuries shows absolutely clearly and 
convincingly that the only possible result of these vacillations—if the 
unity, strength and influence of the revolutionary vanguard of the pro¬ 
letariat IS weakened in the slightest degree—can be the restoration of 
the power and property of the capitalists and landlords. 

Hence, the views of the “Workers* Opposition” and of similar ele¬ 
ments are not only wrong in theory, but in -practice are an expression 
of petty-bourgeois and anarchist wavering, itr practice weaken the con¬ 
sistency of the leading line of the Communist Party, and in practice help 
the class enemies of the proletarian revolution 

6 In view of all this, the Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 
emphatically rejecting the said ideas which express a syndicalist and 
anarchist deviation. 

Firstly, IS of the opinion that an unswerving and systematic ideo¬ 
logical struggle must be waged against these ideas. 
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Secondly, legardb the piupagaiida ot these ideas as being incompatible 
with membership of the Russian Communist Party 

Instructing the Cential Committee of the Party strictly to enforce 
these decisions, the Congress at the same time points out that space can 
and should be devoted in special publications, symposiums, etc , for a 
most comprehensive interchange of opinion among Party members on 
all the questions herein indicated 


Published in 1921 m 
The Tenth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party 
Verbatim Report, March 8 lb, 79?/ 



SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE ALL-RUSSIAN 
CONGRESS OF TRANSPORT WORKERS 

March 27, 1921 


Comrades, permit me first of all to thank you for your greetings and 
in reply also to greet your Congress Before dealing uith the subject that 
directly concerns the work of your Congress, and with what the Soviet 
government expects of your Congress, permit me to refer to something 
that IS somewhat remote from the subject 

As I was coming through your hall, just now, I saw a placard bearing 
the inscription “The reign of the workers and peasants will never end ” 
And when I read this strange placard, which, it is true, was not posted 
in the usual place, but in a corner—perhaps it occurred to somebody 
that It was not a good one and he shifted it out of the way—^when I read 
this strange placard, I thought to myself About what elementary and 
fundamental things there is confusion and misunderstanding! Indeed, 
if It were true that the reign of the workers and peasants will never end, 
that would mean that Socialism will never come, for Socialism means 
the abolition of classes, and as long as workers and pi^asants remain there 
will be various classes and therefore complete Socialism will be impos¬ 
sible And pondering over the fact that three and a half years after the 
October Revolution there arc still such queer placards in our country, 
even if shifted out of the way a little, I began to think that great con¬ 
fusion probably still prevails in regard to the most widespread and pop¬ 
ular of our slogans. We all sing the song about facing the last fight— 
this, for example, is one of our most widespread slogans which everyone 
repeats But I am afraid that if we were to ask a large section of Com¬ 
munists against whom they are waging, not the last fight, of course, 
that would be saying too much, but one of the last fights—I am afraid 
only a few would give a correct reply to this question and show that they 
clearly understand against what, or agaiAst whom, we are now waging 
one of our last fights And it seems to me that this spring, in view of the 
political events which have taken place and upon which the attention 
of the btoad masses of workers and peasants has been focussed, we ought 
once again to ascertain, or at all events try to ascertain, against whom 
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we are waging one of our last fights, this spring, right now. Permit me 
to dwell on this question 

In order to understand this question I think we must first of all review 
once again, as precisely and as soberly as possible, the forces that con¬ 
front each other, the conflict of which determines the fate of the Soviet 
regime, and, generally speaking, the progress and development of the 
proletarian revolution, the revolution for the overthrow of capital, in 
Russia as well as in other countries What are these forces? How are 
they grouped against one another^ What is the disposition of these forces 
at the present time^ Every really serious aggravation of the political 
situation, cvciy new turn in political events, even if not very important, 
should always cause every thinking worker and every thinking peasant 
to ask himself this question, the question “What forces exist, how are 
they grouped^” And only when we are able to calculate these forces 
correctly and quite soberly, irrespective of our sympathies and desires, 
shall we be able to draw proper conclusions concerning our policy in 
general, and our immediate tasks in particular Permit me then briefly 
to desenbe these forces 

Taken on the whole, there aic three such forces I will start with that 
force which is closest to us, I will start with the proletariat This is the first 
force This is the first separate class You all know this very well, you your¬ 
selves live right in the very midst of this class. What is the position now? In 
the Soviet Republic it is the class which took power three and a half years 
ago, which during this period has been exercising its rule, its dictatorship, 
and which suffered and endured exhaustion, want and privation more 
tham any other class in these three and a half years For the working class, 
for the proletariat, these three and a half years, during the greater part 
of which the Soviet government was engaged in a desperate civil war 
against the whole capitalist world, meant poverty, privation, sacrifice, 
intense want, such as have never been experienced in the world before 
A strange thing happened The class which took political power into its 
hands did so knowing that it took power alone That is a part of the con¬ 
cept dictatorship of the proletariat This concept has meaning only when 
the single class knows that it alone is taking political power in its hands, 
and does not deceive itself or others with talk about “popular govern¬ 
ment, elected by all, sanctified by the whole people As you all very 
well know, there are very many, far too many, who are fond of this sort 
of talk, but at all events you will not find them among the proletariat, 
because the proletarians have realized and have inscribed in the Con¬ 
stitution, in the fundamental laws of the Republic, that it is the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat This class understood that it was taking power 
alone under exceptionally diflBcult conditions. It has exercised this power 
in the way every dictatorship does, t e , it has exercised its political 
domination with the utmost firmness and indomitableness. And during 
the three and a half years it has exercised this political rule it has sujfFcrcd^ 
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distress, privation, starvation and a deterioration of its economic posi¬ 
tion such as no other class in history has suffered It is not surprising 
that as a result of such superhuman effort we now see a special weariness 
and exhaustion and a special strain among this class. 

How is It that in a country in which the proletariat is numerically 
so small compared with the rest of the population, that in a backward 
country artificially cut off by armed force from countries with a more 
numerous, class-conscious, disciplined and organized proletariat, how is 
It that in such a country a single class could exercise its power in spite 
of the resistance and the attacks of the bourgeoisie of the whole world^ 
How could this go on for three and a half years? What sustained it^^ We 
know that the support came from within the country, from the masses 
of the peasants I will deal with this second force in a moment, but first of 
all we must finish examining this first force I said, and you have all 
observed the life of your comrades in the factories, works, railway depots, 
and workshops, and so you know, that never has the suffering of this 
class been so great and acute as it is in the epoch of its dictatorship 
The country has never been so weary, so worn out as it is now What 
gave this class the moral strength to bear these privations^ It is clear and 
absolutely obvious that it had to obtain the moral strength to overcome 
these material privations from somewhere As you know, the question 
of moral strength, of moral support, is an indefinite one, moral strength 
may mean anything, and may be made to mean anything. In order to 
avoid this danger of making the term “moral strength*’ mean something 
indefinite or fantastic, I ask myself whether it is possible to find signs 
of a precise definition of what gave the proletariat the moral strength to 
bear the unpiecedented material privations connected with its political 
rule I think that if we put the question in this way wc shall find a precise 
reply. Ask yourselves, could the Soviet Republic have borne what it 
has for three and a half years, and could it so successfully have withstood 
the attacks of the Whiteguards supported by the capitalists of all countries 
of the world if it had had to face backward and not advanced countries? 
It IS sufficient to put the question to receive an unhesitating reply 

You know that for three and a half years all the wealthiest povvers in 
the world fought against us The military forces that were lined up against 
us and supported Kolchak, Yudenich, Denikin and Wrangel—you all 
know this very well, every one of you fought in the Civil War—^were many 
times, immeasurably and undoubtedly superior in numbers to our mili¬ 
tary forces. You know perfectly well that these states are still immeasur¬ 
ably stronger than we are How is it, then, that after setting out to con¬ 
quer the Soviet regime, they failed to do so^ How could this happen^ We 
have a precise reply to this question. This could and did happen because 
the proletariat in all the capitalist countries was for us. Even in those 
cases when it was obviously under the influence of the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries—they bear different names in European coun- 
44—796 
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tries—It nevertheless refused to support the fight against us At last 
the leaders were compelled to yield to the masses and the workers disrupted 
this war. We did not win the victory, our military forces were insig¬ 
nificant, the victory was \von because the powers could not hurl the whole 
of their military forces against us. The workers of the advanced countries 
determine the course of war to such an extent that it is impossible to wage 
war against their uill, and they at last disrupted the war against us by 
passive and semi-passive resistance. This incontrovertible fact gives 
a definite reply to the question of where the Russian proletariat was^ 
able to obtain the moral strength to hold out for three and a half years 
and win. The moral strength of the Russian worker was that he knew, 
felt, sensed the assistance and support which the proletariat in all the 
advanced countries of Europe rendered him in this struggle The direc¬ 
tion in which the labour movement in these countries is developing is 
indicated by the fact that there has not been in recent times a more impor¬ 
tant event in the labour movement of Europe than the split which took 
place in the Socialist parties in England, France, Italy, and other coun¬ 
tries, vanquished and victors, in countries with different cultures and vary¬ 
ing degrees of economic development In all countries the most impoi- 
tant event this year has been the fact that out of the broken and utterly 
shipwrecked Socialist and Social-Democratic parties—in Russia we call 
them Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries—Communist Parties 
have been formed which rely on the support of all that is most advanced 
in the working class And, of course, there can be no doubt that if instead 
of advanced countries, backward countiies, in which there are no mighty 
proletarian ma«^ses, had fought against us, we would have been unable 
to hold out three and a half months, let alone three and a half years Could 
our proletariat have had the moral strength had it not relied on the sym¬ 
pathy of the workers of the advanced countries, who supported us in spite 
of the lies about the Soviet regime that are broadcast by the imperi¬ 
alists in millions of copies, in spite of the efforts of the Menshevik and 
Socialist-Revolutionary ^‘labour leaders,” who were bound to and did 
hinder the struggle the workers waged for us^ Relying on this support,, 
our proletariat, numerically weak, tormented by poverty and privations, 
won, because it possessed moral strength 

This IS the first force. 

The second force is that which stands between developed capital and*^ 
the proletariat It is the petty bourgeoisie, the small proprietors, it is 
what in Russia constitutes the overwhelming majority of the popula¬ 
tion—the peasantry They are mainly small proprietors and small farm¬ 
ers. Nine-tenths of them are like that, and they cannot be anything 
else. They do not take part in the acute daily struggle between capital 
and labour They have not been schooled; their economic and political 
conditions of life do not bring them together, but disunite them, repel 
one from the other, transform them into millions of individual, separate^. 
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small piopnetors. Such are the facts, of which )ou are all perfectly well 
aware Q)llectives, collective faims and communes will not change this 
for many, many years to come. Thanks to the revolutionary energy and 
devotion of the proletarian dictatorship, this force was able to put an 
end to Its enemies on the Right, the landlord class, more quickly than has 
ever been done before, to sweep it right away, abolish its rule with unpre¬ 
cedented rapidity. But the more quickly it abolished the rule of the land¬ 
lords, the more quickly it turned to its farms on the nationalized land, 
the more resolutely it settled accounts with the small minority of kulaks, 
the sooner it itself became transformed into ^^mall masteis You know 
that during this period the Russian rural districts have become more 
levelled up The number of peasants with a large amount of land and the 
number of landle^^s peasants ha\e diminished, whil. the number of middle 
farms has increased During this period our rural districts have become 
more petty-bourgcois This is an independent class, the class which, after 
the abolition, the c^pulslon of the landlords and capitalists is the 
only class capable of opposing the proletariat That is why it is absurd 
to write on placaids that the reign of thewoikcis and peasants will never 
end 

You know what the political mood of this force is It is a vacillating 
force We ha\c seen this in oui revolution in all parts of the country—m 
one way in Russia proper, differently in Siberia, differently in the 
Ukraine, but everywhere the result is the same it is a vacillating force. 
For a long time it was in the leading strings of the Socialjst-Re\olution- 
aries and Mensheviks—with the aid of Kerensky, in the Kolchak period, 
under the Constituent Assembly in Samara, when the Menshevik Maisky 
was a minister of Kolchak, or of one of his predecessors, etc This force 
oscillated between the leadership of the proletariat and the leadership 
of the bourgeoisie Why did not this force, which constitutes the ovei- 
whelming majority, lead itself^ Because the economic conditions of life 
of these masses are such that they cannot organize and unite by their own 
efforts This should be clear to everyone who does not yield to the power 
of empty w^ords about “universal suffrage,” about the Constituent Assembly 
and similar forms of “democracy,” with which the people have been de¬ 
ceived for hundreds of years in all countries, and which the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries and Mensheviks in our country played at for a hundred weeks 
and came a cropper “on this very spot every blessed time,” We know from 
our own experience—and we sec confirmation of it in the development 
of all revolutions, if we take the modern epoch, a hundred and fifty years, 
say, all over the world—that the result has been the same everywhere 
every attempt on the part of the petty bourgeoisie in general, and of the 
peasants in particular to realize their strength, to direct economics and 
politics in their own v^ay, has failed Either under the leadership of the 
proletariat, or under the leadership of the capitalists—there is no middle 
course. All those who hanker after this middle course are empty dreamers. 
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fantasts They are refuted by politics, economics, and history All the 
teachings of Marx show that once the small proprietors become owners 
of means of production and land, exchange between them necessarily 
gives rise to capital, and simultaneously to the antagonisms between 
capital and labour The struggle between capital and the proletariat is 
inevitable, it is a law which manifests itself all over the world, and those 
who do not want to deceive themselves cannot but realize this 

These fundamental economic f lets explain why this force cannot 
manifest itself by its own efforts and why in the histoty of all revolutions 
Its attempts to do so have always failed In so far as the proletariat was 
unable to lead the revolution, this force alwa\s came under the leader¬ 
ship of the bourgeoisie That was the case in all revolutions Russians, of 
coiuse are not made of different clay, and if they attempt to become saints, 
they will only make themselves look ridiculous It goes without saying 
that history treats us as it treats otheis This is particularly clear to all 
'oi us because we have expeiienced the rule of Keienskv At that time the 
government had the support of a hundted times more leadeis in politics, 
clever and educated people, men with great experience in politics and in 
the administration of the state, than the Bolsheviks have now If we were 
to count all the officials who sabotaged us, but v ho did not make it their 
business to sabotage the Kerensky go\etnmcnt, which idled on the Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, we would had that they were 
in the overwhelming majouty But it collapsed nevertheless Hence, 
there were factors which counterbalanced the ( normous preponderance 
of intellectual and educated forces who were accustomed to administer¬ 
ing the state and who had learnt this art decades before they had to 
tike political power in their hands This was also the experience, with 
ceitain modifications, in the Ukraine, the Don, and the Kuban, and all 
ended in the same way Thetc could be no fortuity here Such is the eco¬ 
nomic and political law of the second force either under the leadeiship 
of the proletaiiat—a hard loid, but one which can lead o ’t from under 
the ru^e of the landlords and capitalists—or under the leadership of the 
capitalists, as in the advanced democratic republics, even in America, 
where the free distribution of land (every settler was granted sixty 
dessiatins—better conditions could not be imagined*) has not yet 
entirely stopped, and where this has led to the complete domination of 
capital 

This IS the second force 

In our country this second force is wavering, it is particularly weary 
It has had to bear the burdens of the revolution, and in the past few years 
fresh burdens have been thrust upon it the bad harvest year, the surplus 
grain appropriations at a time when the cattle were dying off due to the 
shortage of fodder, etc Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that this second force, the masses of the peasantry, should give way to 
despair. They could not think of improving their conditions in spite of 
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the fact that three and a half years have passed since the landloids were 
abolished, but this improvement has become an urgent necessity The 
dispersing army cannot find proper employment for its labour power, 
and so this petty-bourgeois force is being transformed into an anarchist 
clement which expresses its demands in unrest 

The third force is familiar to you all, it is the landlords and capital¬ 
ists This force is not conspicuous in our country today But one of the 
particularly important events, one of the particularly important lessons 
of the past few weeks—the Kronstadt events—appeared like a flash of 
lightning and lit up reality more clearly than anything else. 

There is not a country in Europe now invhich there are no Whitcguard 
elements It is calculated that there are about seven hundred thousand 
Russian emigres abroad These are fugitive capitalists and the mass of 
officials and clerks who could not adapt themselves to Soviet rule. We <^o 
not see this third force It emigrated But it lives and operates in alliance 
with the capitalists of the \vl olc world, who are assisting it as they as¬ 
sisted Kolchak, Yudenich and Wrangel, assisting it with money and 
in other ways, bccau‘?e they have their international connections We all 
remember these people You, of course, havx noticed m the newspapers 
in the last few days the abundance of extracts fiom the Whitcguard press, 
extracts and explanations of the events in Kronstadt In the last few 
days these events have been described by Burtsev, who publishes a news¬ 
paper in Pans, they have been appraised by Milyukov—of course you 
have read all this Why have our newspapers devoted much attention 
to this^ Was It right to do so^ It was because wc must clearly recognize 
our enemy He is not so conspicuous now that he has emigrated But 
see, he has not moved very far away, only a few thousand veists at most, 
having moved that distance, he took cover He is intact, he is alive, be 
is waiting That is why we must watch him closely, the more so that it 
IS not merely refugees that we have to deal with No, we have to deal 
with the diiect coadjutors of world capital, maintained by it and operat¬ 
ing in conjunction with it 

Of course, )ou all noticed that the cxtiaets fiom the Whitcguard 
newspapers published abroad weic given side by side with extracts from 
English and French newspapeis They constitute a single chorus, a single 
otchestra It is tree that these orchestras are not conducted by one man 
following a definite scoie International capital conducts them by means 
less conspicuous than a conductor’s baton, but that it is a single orchestra 
should be clear from any one of these extracts They have admitted that 
if the slogan becomes “Soviet power without the Bolsheviks” they will 
all agree to it And Milyukov explains this with particular clarity He 
has studied history very closely and has refurbished all his knowledge 
by experiencing Russian history on his own hide, as it were. He has supple¬ 
mented his twenty years* professorial study with twenty months of per¬ 
sonal experience. He declares that if the slogan becomes “Soviet power 
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Without the Bolsheviks” he will be in favour of it Abroad, in Paris, he 
cannot see whether this shift will be a little to the Right or a little to the 
Left, to the anarchists He cannot sec what is going on in Kronstadt, 
but he says "‘Messieurs monarchists, don’t hurry, don’t spoil the game 
by shouting about it ” He says that even if the shift is to the Left he is 
prepared to be in favour of Soviet power against the Bolsheviks 

This is what Milyukov writes, and he is absolutely right. When he 
says that the Ktonstadt events icvcal a striving to create Soviet rule 
withoit the Bolsheviks he shows that he has learnt something from Rus¬ 
sian history and from the landlords and capitalists A little to the Right, 
with a little bit of fee trade, with a little bit of the Constituent 
Assembly—listen to any Menshevik, and you will hear all this, perhaps, 
even, without leaving this hall If the slogan in the Kronstadt events 
IS a deviation slightly to the Left—Soviet power with the anarchists, 
begotten by misfortune, war, the demobilization of the army—why is 
Miiyukov in favour of it^ Because he knows that a deviation may be 
either towards the proletarian dictatorship or towards the capitalists 
Political power cannot exist in an/ other way Although we are waging, 
not the last fight, but one of the last fights, the only correct reply to the 
question “Against whom shall we wage one of the last fights today^” is 
“Against petty-bourgeois anarchy at home ” [Applause ] As for the land- 
lords aad capitalists, wc vanquished them in the fiist campaign, bur 
only in the first, the second campaign will be waged on an international 
scale Modern capitalism cannot fight against us, it could not even if it 
were a hundred times stronger than it is, because over there, in the ad¬ 
vanced countries, the workers disrupted its war yesterday and will disrupt 
It even better, even more effectively today, because over there the con¬ 
sequences of the war aie unfolding themselves more and more As for the 
pctty-bouigeois element at home, wc have vanquished it, but it will 
make itself felt again And this is what is taken into account by the land¬ 
lords and the capitalists, particularly the cleverer of them, like Milyu- 
ko\ , wha said to the monarchists “Sit still, keep quiet, otherwise you 
will only strengthen the Soviet regime ” This has been proved by the gener¬ 
al progress of the revolutions in which there were short-lived dictator¬ 
ships of the toilers temporarily supported by the rural districts, but in 
which there was no consolidated pov^ct of the toilers, after a brief period 
everything slipped back Everything slipped back precisely because the 
peasants, the toilers, the small proprietors, cannot have their own policy, 
and after vacillating for some time they have to retreat That was the 
case in the Great French Revolution, that was the case on a smaller scale 
in all revolutions And, of course, everybody has learnt this lesson Our 
Whitcguards crossed the frontier, rode off a distance of three days’ jour¬ 
ney, and are watching and waiting, backed and supported by West Euro¬ 
pean capital This is the situation Hence, the tasks and duties of the 
proletariat ate clear 
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Weariness and exhaustion give nse to a certain mood, and sometimes 
Co desperation As is always the case, among revolutionary elements 
this mood and desperation find expression in anarchism That was the 
case in all capitalist countries, that is what is taking place in this country 
The petty-bourgeois element is undergoing a crisis because it has had 
a hard time of it during the past few years, not as hard as tlic proletariat 
had It in 1919, but a hard time, nevertheless The peasantry had to save 
the state, had to agree to surplus gram appropriations without remunera¬ 
tion, but It cannot stand this strain any longer That is why it is failed 
with apprehension, why it is vacillating, wa^^ermg, and that is what 
IS being taken into account by the capitalist enemy, who says “Only 
get it shaking, rocking a little, and the whole thing will stait rolling '' 
This IS what the Kronstadt events mean in the light of the alignment of 
class forces in Russia and on an international scale This is vhat one of 
the last fights we arc waging muans, for wc have not \an 4 u 1 shcd this 
petty-bourgeois-anarchist element, and the immediate fate of the revo¬ 
lution today will be determined by whether ue vanquish it or not If we 
do not, we shall roll back as the French revolution did This is inevit¬ 
able, and we must look it in the face and not blind ourselves with phrases 
and excuses We mast do all we possibly can to alleviate the position 
of these masses and preserve the proletarian leadership If we do this, 
the growing movement of the Communist revolution m Europe will ob¬ 
tain fresh reinforcements What has not taken place there today may take 
place to-morrow, and what will not take place to-morrow ma) take place 
the day after to-motrow, but in world history periods like to-morrow and 
the day after to-morrow mean no less than several years 

This is my reply to the question as to what wc are now fighting for, 
waging one of our last fights for, the question as to the significance ot 
recent events, the significance of the class struggle in Russia It is now 
clear why this struggle has become so acute, why it is so difficult for us 
to begin to understand that it is not Yudenich, Kolchak or Denikin who 
is the principal enemy, but the conditions around our own environ¬ 
ment 

Now I can p\ss to the concluding pait of my speech, which is already 
too long, to the position of railway and water tianspoit, and to the tasks 
of the Railway and Water Transport Workers^ Congress I think that 
what I have described heie is very closely, inseparably bound up with these 
tasks There is hardly another section of the proletariat which comes so 
closely into contact with industry and agriculture m its everyday eco¬ 
nomic activity as the railway and water transport workers. You must 
provide food for the cities, and you must revive the rural districts by 
transporting manufactured goods to them This is clear to everyone, 
but It IS clearer to railway and water transport workers than to any¬ 
one else, because that is their everyday work And from this, it seems 
to me, follow the exceptionally important tasks, the responsibility. 
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that devolve on the railway and water transport workers at the present 
time 

You all know that your Congress has gathered at a time when only 
recently friction existed between the uppei and lower ranks of the union, 
and when this disharmony spread to the Party When this question was 
brought up at the last Party Congress, decisions were adopted to har¬ 
monize the upper and lower ranks by subordinating the upper ranks to 
the lower ranks, by rectifying the mistakes—minor mistakes, in my 
opinion, but mistakes that required rectification—that had been commit¬ 
ted by the upper ranks You know that the Party Congress rectified these 
mistakes, that the Congress, which gathered when there was least hat- 
mony between the leading upper ranks, finished its labours with greater 
solidarity and greater unity in the ranks of the Communist Party than 
had existed up to that time This is the legitimate, necessary and only 
correct reply that the vanguard, ? e , the leading section of the prole¬ 
tariat, can give to the movement of the petty-bourgeois-anarchist element 
If we class-conscious v^orkers realize the danger of this movement, if we 
rally our forces, work ten times more harmoniously, display a hundred 
times more solidarity, we shall increase our forces tenfold, and then, 
having repulsed the military attack, we shall conquer the vacillations 
and wavering of this element that is disturbing the whole of our everyday 
hfe and, I repeat, is therefore dangerous The decisions of the Party Con¬ 
gress, which rectified what was called to its attention, signify a great 
step forward in incieasing the solidarity and unity of the proletarian 
army You at your Congress must do the same and put the decisions of 
the Party Congress into practice 

I repeat, the fate of the revolution depends more duectly upon the 
uork of this section of the proletariat than upon any other section We 
must restore exchange between agriculture and industry, and in order to 
do that we must have material footholds What is the material foothold 
for connection between industry and agriculture^ It is railway and water 
transport That is why it is your duty to pay particularly serious atten¬ 
tion to your work This not only applies to those of you who are members 
of the Communist Party, and therefore the conscious vehicles of the pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship, but also to those of you who do not belong to the 
Party, but who are representatives of a trade union which unites a mil¬ 
lion, or a million and a half, transport workers. Ail of you, learning the 
lessons of our revolution and of all preceding revolutions, must under 
stand the djfficulty of the present situation If you do not allow youi- 
selves to be blinded by all sorts of slogans, such as ‘Treedom,” “Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly,” “Free Soviets”—it is so easy to alter labels that Mil- 
yukov came out in the guise of a supporter of the Soviets of the Kronstadt 
republic—if you do not close your eyes to the alignment of class forces, 
you will acquire a sound and firm basis, a foundation for all your polit¬ 
ical conclusions. It will then be clear to you that we are passing through 
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a period of crisis in which it will depend on us whether the proletarian 
revolution marches to victory as unswervingly as it has done recently^ 
or whether vacillations and waverings lead to the victory of the White- 
guards, which will not alleviate the situation, but turn Russia away from 
the revolution for many decades The only conclusion that you, repre¬ 
sentatives of railway and water transport workers, can and should draw 
IS —a hundred times more proletarian solidarity and proletarian disci^ 
pline We must achieve this at all costs, comrades, and achieve victory 


Pravda Nos 67 Tod 68, 
March 29 and 30, 1921 



TO THE COMMUNISTS OF AZERBAIJAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, DAGHESTAN AND THE MOUNTAIN 
REPUBLIC' 


Comiadcs,in waiml) i^rceting the Soviet Republics of the Caucasus, 
I permit myself to express the hope that then close alliance will serve 
as a model of national peace unprecedented under the bourgeoisie and 
impossible under the bourgeois system 

But imj)oriani as natiomil j)e<tce among the wo’the'ts and 'peasants of 
/he Caucasian nationalities may be^ the rmuntenance and development of 
the Soviet regime as the transition to SocAuli^m die immeasurably more 
important The task is a difficult, but feasible one The most important 
thing for the successful fulfilment of this task is that the Transcaucasian 
Communists shall undetstand the singuluriiy of their posiixony of the post- 
tion of their republics^ as distinct from the position and conditions of the 
Ji S F S B , to understand the necessity of not copipng our tactics^ hut 
of thoughtfully varying them in accordance mth the difference in the con- 
Crete conditions 

The Soviet Republic in Russia obtained no political or military as¬ 
sistance fiom anywhere On the contrary, for years and years it 
fought against the militai) invasions of the Entente and against its 
blockade 

The Soviet Republics of the Caucasus obtained political and, to a 
small extent, military assistance fiom the RSFSR This is a funda¬ 
mental difference 

Second now there is no need to fear invasion fiom the Entente or 
that they will render military assistance to the Georgian, Azerbaijan, 
Atm;^man, Daghestan and Mountain Whitcguards The Entente ^^burnt 
Its fingers’^ on Russia, and that will probably compel it to be more 
cautious for some time 

Third the Caucasian republics are even more in the nature of peasant 
countries than Russia, 


♦ This letter, dated April 14, 1921, was addressed to G K Ordjoaikidze —Ed 
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Fourth; economically, Russia has been, and to a considerable degree 
still is, cut off from the advanced capitalist countries, the Caucasus can 
establish ^'cohabitation*^ and commercial intercourse ipith the cafitahst 
West more quickly and easily 

These are not all the differences, but the differences enumerated are 
sufficient to enable one to understand the necessity of adopting different 
tactics 

More mildnesSy caution^ and readiness to make concessions to the petti/ 
bourgeoisie^ to the intelligentsia, and particularly to the peasantry Make 
the utmost, intense and speedy economic use of the capitalist West by means 
of a policy of conces ons and by commeicial intercourse Oil, manganese, 
coal (Tkvarcheli mines), copper—such is the fai from complete list 
of enormous mineral wealth There is ev^cry possibility of widely devel¬ 
oping a policy of concessions and commercial int rcourse with foreign 
countries* 

This must be done on a wide scale, fiimly, wisely and circumspectly, 
and It must be utilized in every possible way for the purpose of improving 
the conditions of the workers and peasants, and for the purpose of en¬ 
listing the intelligentsia for the work of economic construction Utilizing 
commercial intercourse with Italy, America and other countries, exert 
every effort to develop the productive forces of your rich region, “white 
coal” and irrigation Irngation is particulaily important as a means of 
raising agriculture and livestock farming at all costs 

A slower, more cautious, more systematic transition to Socialism—this 
is what is possible and necessary for the republics of the Caucasus as distinct 
fiom the B S F S R This is what must be understood, and what you 
must be able to carry out as distinct from our tactics 

We have made the first breach in world capitalism A breach has 
been made We have maintained our positions after a fierce, superhuman, 
severe, difficult and painfully intense war against the Whites, the So- 
ciihst-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, who were supported b) 
the whole of the Entente, by its blockade and by its military assis¬ 
tance 

You, comrades, Communists of the Caucasus, have no need to foice 
a breach, take advantage of the favourable intcinational situation that 
exists fot you in 1921, and learn to create the new conditions with grcitei 
caution and moie methodically In 1921, neither Europe nor the whole 
world IS what it was in 1917 and 1918 

Do not copy our tactics, but think out for yoursehes the reasons why 
they have assumed these peculiar features, the conditions that gave rise to 
them, and their results, apply in your republics, not the letter, but the spirit, 
the sense, the lessons of the experience of 1917-21 Economically, base 
yourselves at once on commercial intercourse with the capitalist countries, 
do not begrudge the cost, let them have scores of millions' worth of 
valuable minerals. 
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Immedtately make efforts to improve the condiUons of the peasants and 
start on extensive work of electrification and irrigation Irngation is most 
of all necessary and will most of all revive the region, regenerate it, 
will bury the past and make the transition to Socialism more certain 
Excuse the slipshod style of this letter, I had to dash it off in haste 
in order to despatch it with Comrade Myasnikov Once again I send my 
best greetings and wishes to the workers and peasants of the Soviet 
Republics of the Caucasus 

Apnl 14, 1921 


Pravda Gruzn No 55, 
M-iy 8, 1921 



THE TAX IN KIND 

THE SIGNinCAISCt. OE THE NEW POLICY AND ITS CONDITIONS 

IN LJI U OF AN INTRODUCTION 

The question of the tax in kind is at present atti acting considerable 
attention and is giving rise to much discussion and argument This is 
quite natural, because this is indeed one of the principal questions of 
policy under piescnt conditions 

The discussion bears a rather disjointed character This is a sin from 
which all of us suffer for reasons that are quite understandable All the 
more useful uould it be, therefore, to try to approach this question, 
not from its “topical” aspect but from the aspect of general principle 
In other words, to examine the general, fundamental background of 
the picture on which we arc now tracing the pattern of the definite prac¬ 
tical measures of present-day policy 

In order to make this attempt I will take the liberty of quoting a long 
passage from my pamphlet The Principal Task of Oin Day — "’^Left-wing” 
Childishness and Petty-bourgeois Mentality This pamphlet was published 
by the Petrograd Soviet of Workers* and Soldicis* Deputies in 1918 and 
contains, first, a newspaper article dated March 11, 1918, on Fne Brest 
Peace, and, second, mv controversy with the then existing group of 
Left Communists, dated May 5, 1918 The controversy is superfluous 
now and so I delete it I leave in what applies to the discussion about 
“state capitalism” and the mam elements of our contemporary economics, 
the transitional economics from capitalism to Socialism 

This is what I wrote at that time* 

THE CONTEMPORARY ECONOMICS OF RUSSIA 
(bxcfrpt tbom pamphlet of 1918*) 

“State capitalism would be an advance on the present state of affairs 
in our' Soviet Repabhc If state capitalism were established in approx¬ 
imately six months* time, it would be a great achievement and a sure 

* Cf “'Left-Wing* Childishness and Petty bourgeois Mentality,” Selected 
TTorka, Vol VII —Ed 
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guarantee that within a yeai Socialism will have gained a permanently 
firm foothold and will have become invincible in our country. 

“I can imagine with what noble indignation some people will recoil 
from these words . What] The transition to state capitalism in the 
Soviet Socialist Republic an advance^ . Isn^t this the betrayal of So¬ 
cialism^” 

“ And that is why we must deal with this point in greater detail. 
“In the first place we must understand what exactly is the nature 
of the transition from capitalism to Socialism which gives us the right 
and the grounds on which to call our country a Socialist Republic of 
Soviets 

“Secondly, we must expose the error of those who fail to recognize 
the pctty-bourgeois economic conditions and the petty-bourgeois ele¬ 
ment as the principal enemy of Socialism in our country 

“Thirdly, we must clearly understand the significance of the economic 
difference between the Soviet state and the bourgeois state 
“Let us examine these three points 

“No one, I think, in studying the question of the economics of Russia 
has denied their transitional character Nor, T think, has any Communist 
denied that the term ‘Socialist Soviet Republic’ implies the determina¬ 
tion of the Soviet go\etnment to achic\c the transition to Socialism, 
and not that the present economic order is a Socialist order 

“But what does the word transition mean^ Does it not mean, as applied 
to economics, that the present order contains elements, particles, pieces 
of loth capitalism and Socialism^ Everyone will admit that it does 
But not all who admit this take the trouble to consider the precise nature 
of the elements that constitute the various social-economic formations 
which exist in Russia at the present time And this is the crux of the 
question 

“Let us cnimerate these elements 

“1) patriarchal, i e , largely natural peasant economy, 

“2) small commodity production (this includes the majority of those 
peasants who sell gram), 

“3) private capitali’^m, 

“4) state capitalism, and 
“5) Socialism 

“Russia is so vast and *^o varied that all these different types ofsocial- 
econcmic formations are intermingled This is what constitutes the 
peculiar feature of the situation 

“The question arises what elements preponderate^ Clearly^ in a 
small-peasant country, the preponderating element must be the petty- 
bourgeois element, nor can it be otherwise, for the majority, the vast 
majority of the farmers are small commodity producers The integument 
of state capitalism (grain monopoly, state-controlled producers and 
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traders, bourgeois co-operators) is pierced, now in one place, now in 
another, by 'profiteers^ and the chief object of profiteering is gram 

“It IS in this field that the main struggle is proceeding Between 
what elements is this struggle being waged, if we are to speak in terms 
of economic categories such as ‘state capitalism’^ Between the fourth 
and the fifth in the order I have just enumerated^ Of course not It is 
not ^tate capitalism that is at war with Socialism, it is the petty bourgeoi-. 
sie plus private capitalism that arc fighting against both state capitalism 
and Socialism The petty bourgeoisie oppose everij kind of state inter¬ 
vention, regulation and control, whether it be state capitalist or state 
Socialist This is an absolutely incontrovertible fact of out reality, and 
the failure to understand this lies at the root of a number of mistakes 
in economics The profiteer, the trade marauder, the disrupter of mo- 
nopol)—these are our principal ‘internal’ enemies, the enemies of the 
economic measures taken by the Soviet government A hundred and 
twenty-five years ago it might have been excusable for the French petty 
bourgeois, the most ardent and sincere of revolutionaries, to endeavour 
to crush the profitccis by executing a few of the ‘chosen’ ones and by 
thunderous declarations But today, the purely rhetorical attitude 
to this question assumed by some Left Sorialist-Re\olutionaries can 
rouse nothing but disgust and revulsion in an intelligent revolutionary 
We know perfectly well that the economic basis of profiteering is the 
small proprietors, who are unusually widespread in Russia, and pii- 
vate capitalism, of which eveiy petty bourgeois is an agent We know 
that the millions of tentacles of this petty-bourgeois hydra encircle first 
one and then another section of the working class, that instead of state 
monopoly, profiteering forces its way through all the pores of our social 
and economic organism. 

“Those who fail to see this show by their blindness that they are 
captives to petty-bourgeois prejudices, , ” 

“The petty bourgeois has money put away, several thousand gained 
‘honestly,’ and for the most part dishonestly during the war This is 
the economic type, the characteristic type, that serves as the basis of 
profiteering and private capitalism Money is a certificate entitling the 
possessor to leceive social wealth, and a vast stratum of small proprie¬ 
tors, numbering millions, cling to this certificate, conceal it from the 
‘state. ’ They do not believe in Socialism or Communism, and ‘sit tight * 
until the proletarian storm blows over Eithet we subordinate this petty 
bourgeoisie to our control and supervision (we can do this if we organize 
the poor peasants, that is, the majority of the population, or semi-pfole- 
tariat, round the class-conscious proletarian vanguard), or they will over¬ 
throw our workers’ government as surely and as inevitably as the revo¬ 
lution was overthrown by the Napoleons and Cavaignacs who sprang 
from this very soil of small ownership This is how the question stands. 
It can stand in no other way. , 
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“The petty bourgeoisie, hoarding their thousands, are the enemies 
of state capitalism They want to use then thousands for themselves, 
against the poor peasants, in the teeth of all state control And the sum 
total of these thousands, amounting to many billions, forms the basis 
of the profiteering which is disrupting our Socialist construction Let 
us suppose that a given numb^i of workers produce in a certain number 
of days goods to the value of, say, 1,000 Suppose further, that of this 
total, 200 IS lost to us as a result of petty profiteering, embezzlement 
and the small proprietors ‘evading’ Soviet decrees and regulations 
Every class-conseious worker will say If better order and organization 
could be obtained at the price of 300 I would willingly give 300 instead 
of 200 out of the 1,000, for it will be quite easy under the Soviet govern¬ 
ment to reduce this ‘tribute’ to 100 or to 50 later on, wdien order and 
organization ate established and the petty-bourgeois disiuption of state 
monopoly is finally slopped 

“This simple illustration in figures—which I have deliberately sim- 
phfi^d to the utmist in otder to make it absolutely clear—explains the 
present correlation ot state capitalism and Socialism The workers hold 
political power, they have every legal oppoitumty of taking the whole 
thousand, ? e , without giving up i single kopek, except for Socialist 
purposes This legal oppoitumty, which tests upon the actual transition 
of power to the workers, is an clement of Socialism But in many ways, 
the small proprietor and private capitalist cLment undermines this 
legal position, diags in profiteeting, hinders the execution of Soviet 
decrees State capitalism would be a gigantic step forward even «/ we 
paid more than wc are paying at present (I took this numerical example 
delibeiately to bring this out more sharply), for it is worth while paying 
for 'tuition/ because it is piofitable for the workers, because victory 
over disorder, rum and slackness is the most important thing, because 
the continuation, of small proprietor anarchy is the greatest, the most 
seuous danger that threatens us and will certainly be our ruin (unless 
we overcome it) On the other hand, not only will the payment of a heavier 
tribute to state capitalism not rum us; it will lead us to Socialism by 
the surest road When the working class has learnt how to defend the 
state system against small-proprictor anarchy, when it has learnt to 
build up a great, nation-wide, state oiganization of production on state 
capitalist lines, it will have, if I may use the expression, all the trump 
cards in its hands, and the consolidation of Socialism will be assured, 

“In the first place, economically^ state capitalism is immeasurably 
superior to the present system of economy 

“In the second place, the Soviet regime has nothing to fear from it, 
for the Soviet state is a state in which the power of the workers and the 
poor peasants is assured. . /^ 
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“ To elucidate the question still moie, let us first of all take the most 
concrete example of state capitalism Everybody knows what this example 
IS, It is Germany Here w^e have ‘the last word' in modern large-scale 
capitalist technique and planned organization, siihoidmated to 'junker- 
bourgeois imperialism Cioss out the words in italics, and, in place of 
the militarist, junker-bourgeois imperialist state, put also a state, but 
of a different social type, of a different class content—a Soviet, that 
IS, a proletarian state, and you will have the sum total of the conditions 
necessary for Socialism. 

“Socialism is inconceivable without the technique of large-scale 
capitalist industry based on up-to-date science It is niconccivable without 
planned state organization which subjects tens of millions of people 
to the strictest observance of a single standard m production and distri¬ 
bution We Marxists have always insisted on this, and it is not worth 
while wasting two seconds talking to people who do nut understand 
even this (anarchists and a good half of the I/cft Socialist-Rc\olutionaries) 

“At the same time Socialism is inconceivable unless the proletariat 
IS the ruler of the state This also is ABC History (which nobody, except 
Menshevik blockheads of the first rank, ever expected to bung about 
‘complete’ Socialism smoothly, gently, easily and simply) took such 
an original course that by 1918 it had given birth to two disconnected 
halves of Socialism existing side by side, like two future chickens 
in the single shell of international imperialism In 1918 Germany 
and Russia were the embodiment of the most striking material icali- 
zation of the economic, productive and social-economic conditions for 
Socialism on the one hand, and the political conditions for it, on the 
other 

“A successful proletarian revolution in Germany would immediately 
and very easily shatter the shell of imperialism (which unfortunately 
IS made of the best steel, and hence cannot be broken by the efforts of 
any chicken) It would bring about the victory of woild Socialism 
for certain, without any difficulty, or with slight difficulty—if, of course, 
by 'difficulty' we mean difficult on a world-historical scale, and not 
in the philistine-circle sense 

“While the revolution in Germany is slow in ‘breaking out’ our task 
is to study the state capitalism of the Germans, to spare no effort to copy 
it and not shrink from adopting dictatorial methods to hasten the copying 
of Western culture by barbarian Russia and not hesitate to use barba¬ 
rous methods in combating barbarism. If theie are anarchists and Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries (I suddenly recall the speeches of Karelin 
and Gay at the Central Executive Committee) who indulge in Narcissus- 
hke reflections and say that it is unbecoming for us, revolutionaries, 
to ‘take lessons’ from German imperialism, there is only one thing we 
can say in reply to this the revolution would perish utterly (and 
deservedly) if we took such people seriously. 

46—796 
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•*At present, pctty-bourgcois capitalism prevails in Russia, ^nd from 
It there is one road^ which leads both to large-scale state capitalism and 
to Socialism, through the same intermediary station called ‘national 
accounting and contiol of production and distribution.* Those who fail 
to understand this are committing an unpardonable mistake in economics. 
Either they do not know the facts of reality, do not see what actually 
exists and are unable to look the truth in the face, or they confine them¬ 
selves to abstractly contrasting ‘capitalism* to ‘Socialism* and fail 
to study the conciete forms and stages of the transition that is taking 
place in our country 

“Let It be said in parenthesis that this is the very theoretical mistake 
which misled the best people in the Novaya Zhtzn and Vperyod camp 
The worst and the mediocre among these, owing to their stupidity and 
spinelessness, drag at the tail of the bourgeoisie, of whom they stand 
in awe The best of them have failed to understand that it was not with¬ 
out reason that the teachers of Socialism spoke of a whole period of 
transition from capitalism to Socialism and emphasised the ‘prolonged 
birth pangs’ of the new social order And this new order is also an ab¬ 
straction which can come into being only by passing through a senes 
of varied, imperfect, concrete attempts to create this or that Socialist 
state 

“It IS because Russia cannot advance from its present economic posi¬ 
tion without traversing the ground that is common to state capitalism 
and to Socialism (national accounting and control) that the attempt 
to frighten others as well as oneself with the bogey of ‘evolution towards 
state capitalism* is utter theoretical nonsense To talk nonsense of this 
sort IS to let one’s thoughts wander ‘away from’ the true road of ‘evo¬ 
lution,* IS to fail to understand what this road is In practice tt is equiv¬ 
alent to pulling hack to small proprietor capitalism 

“In 6rder to convince the reader that this is not the first time I have 
given this ‘high’ appreciation of state capitalism and that I gave it 
before the Bolsheviks seized power, I take the liberty of quoting the 
following passage from my pamphlet The Threatening Catastrophe and 
how To Fight It, written in September 1917 

Now try to substitute for the junker-capitalist state, the landlord- 
capitalist «:tate, a revolutionary-democratic state, ^ e , a state which in 
a revolutionary way destroys all privileges and does not fear to intro¬ 
duce the fullest democracy in a revolutionary way, and you will find 
that, given a really revolutionary-democratic state, state monopoly 
capitalism inevitably and unavoidably implies a step, or several steps, 
towards Soci allsm! 

“‘For Socialism is nothing but the next step forward from state- 
capitalist monopoly. 

“‘State-monopoly capitalism is a complete material prepa¬ 
ration for Socialism, the prelude to Socialism, a rung in the ladder 
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of history between which and the rung called Socialism l}ier€ (Xie tio 
tntermedmte rungs^ (pp 27 and 28) 

, Please note that this was written when Kerensky was in power, 
that we were discussing not the dictatorship of the prolctaiiat, not the 
Socialist state, but the ‘revolutionary-democratic’ state Is it not clear 
that the higher we stand on this political ladder, the more completely 
we incorporate the Socialist state and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the Soviets, the less ought we to fear ‘state capitalism’? Is it not clear 
that from the material, economic and productive point of view, we are 
not yet ‘on the threshold’ of Socialism^ And that there is ro other way 
of passing through the door of Socialism except by crossing the ‘thresh¬ 
old,’ which we have not reached yet^ ” 


The following is also extremely instructive 

“In our controversy with Bukharin on the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, he declared, among other things, that on the question of 
high salaries for specialists ‘we’ ‘arc more to the Right than Lenin,’ 
for in this case we see no de\iation fiom principle, bearing in mind that 
Marx said that under certain conditions it would be more expedient for 
the working class to ‘buy ofi this gang’ (that is, the gang of capitalists, 
t 6 , to buy out from the bourgeoisie the land, factories, works and other 
means of production) 

“This IS an extremely interesting statement 

“ .Let us consider Marx’s idea carefully. 

“Marx was discussing England of the seventies of the last century, 
of the culminating petiod in the development of pre-monopoly capital¬ 
ism At that time England was a country in which militarism and bureau¬ 
cracy were less pronounced than in any other, a country in which there 
was the greatest possibility of a ‘peaceful’ victory for Socialism by the 
workers ‘buying out* the bourgeoisie And Marx said Under certain 
conditions the workers will certainly not refuse to buy off the bourgeoi¬ 
sie Marx did not commit himself—or the future leaders of the Socialist 
revolution—to matters of form, to methods and ways of bringing about 
the revolution, for he understood peifcctly well that a vast number of 
new problems would arise, that the whole situation would change in 
the process of the revolution, that it would change often and considerably 
in the process of revolution 

“Well, and what about Soviet Russia^ After power has been seized 
by the proletariat, after the armed resistance and sabotage of the exploiters 
hag been crushed—is it not clear that certain conditions prevail 
similar to those which might have existed in England half a century 
ago had a peaceful transition to Socialism begun then^ The subordination 
of the capitalists to the workers in England would have been assured at 
46 * 
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that time owing to the following circumstances 1) the absolute prepon¬ 
derance of workers, t e , proletarians, among the population owing to the 
absence of a peasantry (in England in the ’seventies there was every 
hope of an extremely rapid spread of Socialism among agricultural labour¬ 
ers), 2) the excellent organization of the proletariat in trade unions 
(England was at that time the leading country in the world in this respect), 
3) the comparatively high level of culture of the proletariat, which had 
been trained by centuries of development of political liberty, 4) the old 
habit of the well-organized English capitalists of settling political and 
economic questions by compromise—at that time the English capital¬ 
ists were better organized than the capitalists of any country in the 
world (this supcrioiity has now passed to Germany) These were the 
cucumstances which at that time gave rise to the idea that the peaceful 
subjugation of the English capitalists by the workers was possible 

“In this country, at the present time, this subjugation is assured 
by Certain premises of fundamental significance (the victory in October 
and the suppression, from October to February, of the armed and sabo¬ 
taging icsistance of the capitalists) But instead of the absolute prepon¬ 
derance of workers, that is, of proletarians, among the population, and 
a high degree of organization among them, the important factor of vic- 
toiy in this country was the support the proletarians received from the 
poorest and quickly pauperized peasantry Finally, we have neither 
a high degree of culture nor the habit of compiomisc If these concrete 
conditions are carefully considered it will become clear that we can and 
ought to employ two methods simultaneously, i e , the ruthless suppression 
of the uncultuied capitalists, who refuse to have anything to do with 
‘state capitalism’ or to consider any form of compiomise, and who con¬ 
tinue by means of profiteering, by bribing the poor peasantry, etc , to 
hinder the application of the measures taken by the Soviets, and the 
mfhod of coniyioituse, or buying off the cultuied capitalists, who agree 
with ‘stite capitalism,’ who are capable of putting it into practice and 
who are useful to the proletariat as clever and experienced organizers 
of \ctv large enterprises, which supply commodities to tens of millions 
of people 

‘Tluklnnn is a vvell-cducatcd Miixian economist Hence, he remem¬ 
bered that Marx was profoundly right when he taught the workers the 
impoitince of ptcserving the organization of large-scale production 
precisely for the putpose of facilitating the transition to Socialism and 
that (as an exception, and England was then an exception) the idea was 
conceivable of 'paying the capitalists well, of buying them off, if the cir¬ 
cumstances were such as to compel the capitalists to submit peacefully 
and to come over to Socialism in a cultured and organized fashion, pro¬ 
vided they were bought out 

“But Bukharin fell into error because he did not give sufficient thought 
to the concrete peculiarity of the situation in Russia at the present time— 
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an exceptional situation We, the Russian proletaiiat, are in adva 7 ?re of 
any such country as England or Germany as regards our political order, as 
regards the strength of the political power of the workers, but we aie behind 
the most backward West European country as regards well-organized state 
capitalism, as regards our level of culture and the degree of matciial and 
productive preparedness for the ‘introduction’ of Socialism Is it not 
clear that the present peculiar situation demands that the workers shall 
make this peculiar offer to ‘buy off* the most cultured, the most skilled, 
the most capable organizers among the capitalists who are ready to enter 
the service of the Soviet government and to help honestly to organize 
‘state’ industry on the largest possible scaled Is it not clear that m such 
a peculiar situation we must make every effort to avoid tuo mistakes, 
each of which is, in its way, petty-bourgeois^ On the one hind, it would 
be an irretrievable mistake to declare that since we admit that there 
IS a discrepancy between our economic ‘forces’ and our political forces, 
It ‘follows’ that we should not have taken power Such an argument 
can be advanced only by the ‘man in the muffler’ who forgets that there 
will never be ‘conformity,’ that it cannot exist cither in the develop¬ 
ment of society or m the development of nature, that only by a series 
of attempts—each of which, taken by itself, will be one-sided, will 
suffer from certain inconsistencies—will victorious Socialism be 
created by the revolutionary co-operation of the proletariat of (ill 
countries 

“On the other hand, it would be an obvious mistake to give free rein 
to loud-mouthed phrasemongers, who allow themselves to be carried 
away by ‘dazzling’ revolutionism, but who are incapable of sustained, 
thoughtful and deliberate revolutionary work which takes into account 
the most difficult stages of transition 

“Fortunately, the history of the development of the revolutionary 
parties and of the struggle Bolshevism waged against them has left us 
a heritage of sharply defined types Of these, the Left Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries and anarchists are striking examples of bad re\olutionaries 
They are now shouting—shouting hysterically, shouting themselves 
hoarse—against the ‘compromise’ of the ‘Right Bolsheviks ’ But they 
are incapable of thinking why ‘compromise’ is bad, and why ‘compro¬ 
mise’ has been justly condemned by history and by the course of the 
revolution 

“Compromise in Kerensky’s time resulted in the surrender of power 
to the imperialist bourgeoisie, and the question of power is the 
fundamental question of every revolution The compromise of a section 
of the Bolsheviks in October-November 1917 expressed either fear of 
the proletariat seizing power, or a desire to share power equally, not 
only with ‘unreliable fellow-travellers’ like the Left Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries, but also with the enemy, with the Chernovites and the 
Menshcv;k^, who would inevitably have hindered us in fundamental 
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matters, such as the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, the 
ruthless suppression of the Bogayevskys,* the complete introduction of 
Soviet institutions, and in every act of confiscation 

“Now power has been taken, retained and consolidated in the hands of 
a single party, the party of the proletariat, even without the ‘unreliable 
fellow-travellers * To speak of compromises at the present time when 
there is no question, and there can be none, of sharing power, of 
renouncing the dictatorship of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, 
IS merely to repeat, parrot-fashion, words which have been learnt by 
heart, but not understood To describe as ‘compromise' the fact that, 
having arrived at a situation when we can and must rule the country, 
we try to win over to our side, not grudging the cost, tbe most cultured 
elements capitalism has trained, to take them into our service against 
the disintegration caused by the small-proprietor clement—to describe this 
as compromise is to reveal a total incapacity to think out the economic 
problems of Socialist construction ” 


THE TAX IN KIND, FREE TRADE AND CONCESSIONS 

In the arguments of 1918 quoted above there are a number of mistakes 
AS regards the periods of time involved The periods turned out to be 
longer than was anticipated at that time This is not surprising But the 
main elements of our economic life have remained the same In a very large 
number of cases the peasant “poor” (proletarians and semi-proletarians) 
have become middle peasants This has caused an increase in the small 
proprietor, petty-bourgeois “element ” The civil war of 1918-20 greatly in¬ 
creased the devastation of the country, retarded the restoration of its pro¬ 
ductive forces, and bled the proletariat more than any other class To this 
twis added the failure of the harvest of 1920, the fodder shortage 
mod the dying off of cattle, which still further retarded the restoration of 
transport and industry, because, among other things it interfered with 
the employment of peasants' horses for carting wood, our main fuel. 

As a result, the political situation in the spring of 1921 was such that 
immediate, resolute and very urgent measures had to be taken to improve 
the conditions of the peasantry and to increase their productive forces. 

Why the peasantry and not the workers^ 

Because in order to improve the conditions of the workers, gram and 
fuel arc required This is the biggest “hitch” at the present time, from the 
point of view of national economy as a whole And it is impossible to in- 
crea^^e the production and collection of gram and the collection and delivery 
of fuel except by improving the conditions of the peasantry, by raising 


• Af P Bogayev9ky (1881-1918)—one of the leaders; of the cotWrtei-jrevo- 
hitionary Cossack movement on the Don —Ed 
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their productive forces. We must start with the peasantry Those who fail to 
understand this, those who are inclined to regard this putting the peasant¬ 
ry in the forefront as the “renunciation,” or something similar to the renun¬ 
ciation, of the dictatorship of the proletariat, simply do not stop to think, 
and yield to the power of words The dictatorship of the proletariat means 
that the proletariat directs policy. The proletariat, as the leading, ruling 
class, must be able to direct policy in such a way as to solve first the most 
urgent, the most “vexed” problem The most urgent thing at the present 
time IS to take measures that will immediately increase the productive 
forces of peasant farming Only in this way will it be possible to improve the 
conditions of the workers and strengthen the Tlliancc between the workers 
and peasants, to strengthen the dictatorship of the proletariat The prole¬ 
tarian Of representative of the proletariat who refused to improve the 
conditions of the workers in this way would in fact prove himself to be an 
accomplice of, the Whiteguards and the capitalists, because to refuse 
to do It in this way would mean putting the craft interests of the workers 
above their class interests, would mean sacrificing the interests of the whole 
of the working class, of its dictatorship, its alliance with the peasantry 
against the landlords and capitalists, its leading role in the struggle for 
the emancipation of labour from the yoke of capital, for the sake of the 
immediate, momentary and partial benefit of the workers 

Thus, the first thing required is immediate and serious measures to raise 
the productive forces of the peasantry 

This cannot be done without a serious modification of our food policy. 
Such a modification was the substitution of the tax in kind for the sur¬ 
plus-appropriation system, the former to be connected with free trade, 
at least m local economic exchange, after the tax has been paid 

What, in essence, is the substitution of the tax in kind for the surplus- 
appropriatioji system? 

Wrong ideas are widespread concerning this point These wrong ideas 
are due mainly to the fact that people make no attempt to study the essence 
of the change, they do not ask From what and to what the change is 
being made They imagine that the change is from Communism in general 
to the bourgeois system in general To counteract this mistake, one mtM 
inevitably refer to what was said in May 1918 

The tax in kind is one of the forms of transition from that peculiar 
“War Communism,” which we were forced to resort to by extreme want, 
ruin and war, to the proper Socialist exchange of products The latter, in 
Its turn, is one of the forms of transition from Socialism, with the peculiar 
features created by the predominance of the small peasantry among the 
population, to Communism 

The essence of this peculiar “War Communism” was that we actually 
took from the peasant all the surplus grain—and sometimes even not only 
surplus gram, but part of the grain the peasant required for food—for the 
purpose of meeting the requirements of the army and of sustaining the work- 
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crs Most of It we took on loan> for paper money Had we not done that we 
would have been unable to vanquish the landlords and the capitalists 
in a ruined small-peasant country And the fact that we were victorious 
(in spite of the assistance our exploiters obtained from the most poweiful 
countries of the world) not only shows what miracles of heroism the workers 
and peasants are capable of in the struggle for their emancipation, it also 
shows what lackeys of the bourgeoisie the Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries and Kautsky and Co were when they blamed us for this ""‘War 
Communism It should be put to our credit 

But It is no less necessary to know the real extent of the service that 
stands to our credit We were forced to resort to '‘War Communism” by 
war and rum It was not, nor could it be, a policy that corresponded to the 
economic tasks of the proletariat It was a temporary measure The correct 
policy of the proletariat which is exercising its dictatorship in a small- 
peasant country is to obtain gram in exchange for the manufactured 
goods the peasant requires Only such a food policy corresponds to the tasks 
of the proletariat, only such a policy can strengthen the foundations of 
Socialism and lead to its complete victory 

The tax in kind is a transition to this We are still in such a state of ruin, 
so crushed by the burden of war (the war of yesterday and the war which, 
owing to the lapacity and fury of the capitalists, may break out to-morrow) 
that we cannot give the peasant manufactured goods for all the gram we 
icquire Knowing this, we are introducing the tax in kind, t e , we shall 
take the minimum of gram we require (for the army and the workers) in 
the form of a tax and will obtain the rest in exchange for manufactured 
goods 

We must not forget the following, however Our poverty and rum 
are so great that we cannot restore large-scale, factory, state Socialist pro¬ 
duction at one s t r o I e To restore out industry we must accumu¬ 
late large stocks of grain and fuel in the big industrial centres, we must 
replace the worn-out machines with new ones, and so on Experience 
has convinced us that this cannot be done at one stroke, and we know 
that after the ruinous imperialist war even the wealthiest and most 
advanced countries will be able to solve this problem only in the course 
of a long period of years. Hence, it is necessary, to a certain extent, to 
help to restore S7nall industry, which does not need machines, does not 
need either state reserves or large stocks of raw material, fuel and food, and 
which can immediately render some assistance to peasant farming and 
increase its pioductive forces 

What will be the effect of this^ 

The effect will be the revival of the petty bourgeoisie and of capitalism 
on the basis of a certain amount of free trade (if only local) This is beyond 
doubt It would be ridiculous to shut our eyes to it 

The question arises Is it necessary^ Can it be justified^ Ts it not 
dangerous^ 
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Many questions like this are being asked, and in the majority of cases 
they merely reveal the simplicity, to put it mildly, of those who ask 
them 

Examine the way I, in May 1918, defined the existence in our economics 
of the elements (constituent parts) of the various social-economic formations 
No one can deny the existence of all these five stages (or constituent 
parts), of all these five formations—from the patriarchal, ? e , scmi-savage, 
to the Socialist system It is self-evident that the small-pcasant “forma¬ 
tion,” partly patriarchal, partly pctty-bourgeois, predominates in a small- 
peasant country Since exchange exists, the development of small economy 
IS petty-bourgcois development, it is capitalist ilevt lopment—this is an 
incontrovertible truth, an elementary tiuth of political economv, con¬ 
firmed, moreover, by the everyday experience and observation of even 
the ordinary man in the street 

What policy can the Socialist proletariat pursue in the face of this 
economic reality^ To give the smalJ peasant all he needs of the manu¬ 
factures produced by large-scale Socialist industries in exchange for his 
gram and raw mateiials^ This would be the most desirable and the most 
“correct” policy—this is the policy we have staited But we cannot give 
all the manufactures, very far from it, nor shall we be able to do so very 
soon—at all events we shall not be able to do so until we complete the 
first stage of the electrification of the whole country What is to be done^ 
Either to try to prohibit entirely, to put the lock on, all development of 
private, non-state exchange, ? e , trade, i e , capitalism, which is inevitable 
amidst millions of small producers But such a policy would be foolish 
and suicidal for the party that tiled to apply it It would be foolish because 
such a policy is economically impossible It would be suicidal because the 
party that tried to apply such a policy would meet with inevitable disaster 
We need not conceal from ourselves the fact that some Communists sinned 
“in thought, word and deed” in this respect and dropped precisely into 
such a policy Wc shall try to rectify these mistakes We must rectify them 
without fail, otherwise things will go badly with us 

Or (and this is the last possible and the only sensible policy) not to 
try to prohibit, or put the lock on the development of capitalism, but to 
try to direct it into the channels of state capitalism This is economically 
possible, for state capitalism—m one form or another, to some degree or 
other—exists wherever the elements of free trade and capitalism in general 
exist 

Can the Soviet state, the dictatorship of the proletariat, be combined, 
united with state capitalism^ Are they compatible^ 

Of course they are This is exactly what I argued in May 1918 1 hope 
I proved it inMay 1918 Moie than that, I then proved that state capitalism 
IS a step forward compared with the small-proprietor (both small-patriar¬ 
chal and petty-bourgeois) element. Those who juxtapose or compare state 
capitalism with Socialism only commit a host of mistakes, for in the 
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present political and economic circumstances it is essential to compare 
state capitalism also with petty-bourgeois production 

The whole problem—both tleoretical and practical—is to find the 
correct methods of directing the inevitable (to a certain degree and 
for a certain time) develo^niient of capitalism into the channels of 
state capitalism, to deteimine what conditions to hedge it round with^ 
how to ensure the transformation of state capitalism into Socialism 
in the not distant future 

In Older to approach the solution of this problem we must first of 
all picture to ourselves as distinctly as possible what state capitalism 
will be and can be in practice within our Soviet system, within the 
framewoik of our Soviet state. 

The simplest case, or example, of how the Soviet government directs 
the development of capitalism into the channels of state capitalism, 
of how It ‘hmplants” state capitalism, is concessions We all now agree 
that concessions are necessary, but not all of us ponder over what con¬ 
cessions mean What are concessions under the Soviet system, from 
the point of view of the social-economic formations and their interre¬ 
lations^ They are an agreement, a bloc^ an alliance between the Soviet, 
t c., proletarian, state and state capitalism against the small-proprietor 
(patriarchal and petty-bourgeois) element The concessionaire is a capita¬ 
list He conducts his business on capitalist lines, for profit He is willing 
to enter into an agreement with the proletarian government in order 
to obtain extra profits, over and above ordinary profits, or in order to 
obtain raw materials which he cannot otherwise obtain, or can obtain 
only with great difficulty The Soviet government gains by the develop¬ 
ment of the pioductive forces, by securing an increased quantity of 
goods immediately, or within a very short period We have, say, a hundred 
oil fields, mines, and forest territories We cannot develop all of these— 
we lack the machines, food and transport And this is also why we are 
doing almost nothing to develop the other territories Owing to the 
poor and inadequate development of the large undertakings, every 
aspect of the small-proprietor element gains in intensity, and this is 
reflected in the deteiioration of the surrounding ^and later the whole 
of) peasant farming, the diminution of its productive forces, decline 
in confidence in the Soviet government, thieving and widespread, petty 
(the most dangerous) profiteering, etc By ^'implanting” state capital¬ 
ism in the form of concessions, the Soviet government strengthens large- 
scale production as against small production, advanced production as 
against backward production, machine production as against hand 
production And it obtains a larger quantity of the manufactures of 
large-scale industry (percentage deduction), and strengthens state- 
rcgulatcd economic relations as against petty-bourgeois anarchical 
relations The moderate and cautious application of the concessions 
policy will undoubtedly help us quickly (to a certain, not very 
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degree) to improve the state of industry and the conditions of the workers 
and peasants—of course, at the cost of certain sacrifices, the surrender 
to the capitalist of tens and tens of millions of poods of very valuable 
products The degree and the conditions that will make concessions 
advantageous and not dangerous to us are determined by the relation 
of forces, they are decided by struggle, for concessions are also a form 
of struggle, they are the continuation of the class struggle in another 
form, and under no circumstances are they the substitution of class 
peace for class war Practice will determine the method:> of struggle. 

Qimpared with other forms of state capitalism within the Soviet 
system, state capitalism in the form of concessions is, perhaps, the 
simplest, most distinct, clearest and most precisely defined Here we 
have a formal, written agreement with the most cultured, advanced. 
West European capitalism We know exactly our gams and our losses, 
our rights and obligations We know exactly the periods for which we 
grant the concessions. We know the terms of redemption before the 
expiration of the agreement if the agreement provides for such redemption 
We pay a certain “tribute” to world capitalism, we “ransom” ourselves 
from It by such-and-such arrangements and obtain immediately a defi¬ 
nite increase in stability in the position of the Soviet government, an 
improvement in the conditions of our economy The whole difficulty 
with concessions lies in properly considering and weighing up all the 
circumstances when concluding a concession agreement, and then in 
being able to supervise its fulfilment Undoubtedly, there are difficulties, 
and in all probability mistakes will be inevitable at first But these 
difficulties are very minor ones compared with the other problems of 
the social revolution and, in particular, compared with the difficulties 
involved in other forms of developing, permitting and implanting state 
capitalism 

The most important task that confronts all Party and Soviet workers 
in connection with the introduction of the tax in kind is to be able to 
apply the principles, the fundamentals, of the “concessions” policy 
(% e y state capitalism, which is similar to the “concessions” policy) to 
the other forms of capitalism free trade, local circulation, etc 

Take the co-operatives. It is not surprising that the decree on the 
tax in kind immediately necessitated a revision of the regulations govern¬ 
ing the co-operatives and a certain extension of their “liberties” and 
rights The co-operatives are also a form of state capitalism, but less 
simple. Its outline is less distinct, it is more intricate and therefore cre¬ 
ates greater practical difficulties for our government. The small commod¬ 
ity-producers* co-operatives (and it is the latter, and not the workers* 
co-operatives, that we arc discussing as the predominant and typical 
form in a small-peasant country) inevitably give rise to petty-bourgeois 
capitalist relations, facilitate their development, push small capitalists 
into the foreground and benefit them most It cannot be otherwise, since 
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the small proprietors predominate, and exchange is possible and nec¬ 
essary Under the conditions prevailing in Russia at present, freedom 
and rights for the co-operative societies mean freedom and rights for 
capitalism It would be stupid or criminal to close our eyes to this obvious 
truth 

But, unlike private capitalism, “co-operative’^ capitalism under the 
Soviet government is a variety of state capitalism, and as such it is 
advantageous and useful for us at the present time—m a certain measure, 
of course Since the tax in kind means the free sale of surplus grain (over 
and above that taken in the form of the tax), we must exert every effort 
to direct this development of capitalism—for free sale, free trade is 
the development of capitalism—into the channels of co-operative capital¬ 
ism Co-operative capitalism resembles state capitalism in that it facil¬ 
itates accounting, control, supervision and the establishment of con¬ 
tractual relations between the state (m this case the Soviet state) and 
the capitalist Co-operative trade is much more advantageous and useful 
than private trade not only for the above-mentioned reasons, but also 
because it facilitates the amalgamation, the organization, of millions 
of the population, and later of the whole of the population, and this 
in Its turn is an enormous gain from the point of view of the subsequent 
transition from state capitalism to Socialism 

Let us compare concessions with the co-operatives as forms of state 
capitalism Concessions are based on large-scale machine industry, the 
co-operatives are based on small, handicraft, and partly even on patriarchal 
industry Each individual concession agreement affects one capitalist, 
or one firm, one syndicate, cartel or trust The co-operative societies 
embrace many thousands and even millions of small proprietors Con¬ 
cessions pcimit and even presuppose a definite agreement for a definite 
period Co-operative societies permit of neither a definite agreement 
nor a definite period It is much easier to repeal the law on the co-op¬ 
eratives than to annul a concession agreement But the annulment of 
an agreement means an abrupt rupture in the practical relations of eco¬ 
nomic alliance, or economic “cohabitation,” with the capitalist, whereas 
the repeal of the law on the co-operatives, or of any law for that matter, 
does not immediately break off the piactical “cohabitation” between 
the Soviet government and the small capitalists, nor, in general, is it 
able to break off practical economic relations It is easy to “watch” 
a concessionaire, it is difficult to watch co operators The transition 
from concessions to Socialism is the transition from one form of large- 
scale production to another form of large-scale production The transition 
from small-proprictor co-operativcs to Socialism is the transition from 
small production to large-scale production, ? e , it is a more complicated 
transition, but, if successful, is capable of embracing wider masses of 
the population, is capable of pulling up the deeper and more tenacious 
roots of the old, pre-Socialist and even prc-capitalist relations, which 
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most stubbornly resist all “innovations.” The concessions policy, if 
successful, will give us a few exemplary—compared with our own— 
large enterprises built on the level of modern advanced capitalism 
After a few decades these enterprises will entirely revert to us The co¬ 
operative policy, if successful, will result in raising small economy 
and in facilitating its transition, within an indefinite period, to large- 
scale production on the basis of voluntary amalgamation 

Take a third form of state capitalism The state enlists the capitalist 
as a merchant and pays him a definite commission on the sale of state 
goods and on the purchase of the produce of the small producer A fourth 
form the state leases to the capitalist entrepreneur an industrial establish¬ 
ment, oil fields, fotest sections, land, etc , which belong to the state, 
the lease being very similar to a concession agreement These two latter 
forms of state capitalism are not talked about, not thought about, not 
observed at all This is not because we arc strong and clever, but because 
we are weak and foolish We arc afraid to look “\ulgaf truth” straight 
in the face, and too often we yield to “exalting deception ” We are con¬ 
stantly repeating that “we” are passing from capitalism to Socialism, 
but we forget to picture to ourselves precisely and distinctly who “we” 
arc We must constantly have in mind the whole list—absolutely without 
exception—of the constituent parts, of all the diveise systems of social 
economy in our economics that I enumerated in my article of May 5, 
1918, in order that this clear picture may not be forgotten “Wc,” the 
vanguard, the advanced detachment of the proletariat, arc passing di¬ 
rectly to Socialism, but the advanced detachment is only a small part 
of the whole of the proletariat, while the latter, in its turn, is only a 
small part of the whole population And in order that “we” may suc¬ 
cessfully solve the problem of our direct transition to Socialism we must 
understand what auxiliary paths, methods, means and instruments are 
required for the transition from pre-capitalist relations to Socialism 
That IS the whole point 

Look at the map of the RSFSR To the north from Vologda, to 
the southeast from Rostov-on-Don and from Saratov, to the south from 
Orenburg and from Omsk, to the north fiom Tomsk, there are boundless 
areas big enough to contain scores of large civilized states And over 
all these spaces patnarchahsm, semi-savagery and real savagery reign 
And what about the out-of-the-way peasant districts of the rest of Russia, 
wherever scores of versts of country track, or rather of trackless country, 
separate the villages from the railways, ^ e , from material connection 
with culture, with capitalism, with large-scale industry, with the big 
cities^ Do not patnarchahsm, Oblomovism* and semi-savagery also 
predominate in those places^ 

* Obloinocicfiina term derived from Oblomov, the hero of Goncharov’s 
novel of the sitnc name, an embodiment of inertia, supinencsb and a passive, 
vegetating existence — hJd 
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Is a direct transition from this condition predominating in Russia to 
Socialism conceivable^ Yes, it is conceivable to a certain degree, but on 
one condition, the precise nature of which we know now thanks to an 
enormous piece of scientific work that has been completed That condi¬ 
tion IS electrification If we construct scores of district electric power 
stations (we know where and how these can and should be constructed), 
if we transmit electric power from these to every village, if we obtain a 
sufficient number of electric motors and other machinery, we shall not 
need, or shall hardly need, transition stages, intermediary links between 
patriarchalism and Socialism But wc know perfectly well that at least 
ten years will be required to complete the first stage of this “one” condi¬ 
tion, a reduction of this period is conceivable only if the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion is victorious in such countries as England, Germany or America. 

For the next few years we must learn to think of the intermediary links 
that can facilitate the transition from patriarchalism, from small produc¬ 
tion, to Socialism “We” still often keep repeating the argument that 
“capitalism is evil, Socialism is good ” But this argument is wrong, be¬ 
cause It fails to take into account all the existing social-economic forma¬ 
tions and singles out only two of them 

Capitalism is evil compared with Socialism Capitalism is good com¬ 
pared with mediaevalism, compared with small production, compared with 
bureaucracy, which is connected with the fact that the small producers 
arc scattered Inasmuch as we are as yet unable to pass directly from small 
production to Socialism, capitalism is inevitable to a certain degree as 
the elemental product of small production and exchange, and so, we must 
utilize capitalism (and in particular, direct it into the channels of state 
capitalism) as the intermediary link between small production and So¬ 
cialism, as a means, a path, a method of increasing the productive forces. 

Take the question of bureaucracy and glance at it from the economic 
aspect On May 5, 1918, bureaucracy was not within our field of vision. 
Six months after the October Revolution, after we had smashed the old, 
bureaucratic apparatus from top to bottom, we did not yet feel this evil 

A year passed At the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party (March 18-23, 1919), a new Party program was adopted, and in this 
program we straightforwardly—not fearing to admit the evil, but desir¬ 
ing to reveal it, to expose it, to pillory it, to awaken the idea and will, 
energy and action to combat it—speak of “a partml reviial of bureaucracy 
in the Soviet system ” 

Another two 5 ears passed In the spring of 1921, after the Eighth Con¬ 
gress of Soviets (December 1920), which discus^^ed the question of bureau¬ 
cracy, and after the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
(March 1921), which summed up the controversies that were closely con¬ 
nected with the analysis of bureaucracy, we see this evil confronting us 
more clearly, more distinctly and more menacingly What are the eco¬ 
nomic roots of bureaucracy? There arc two main roots on the one hand, 
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a developed bourgeoisie needs a bureaucratic apparatus, primarily a mil¬ 
itary apparatus, and then a juridical apparatus, etc , to be used against 
the revolutionary movement of the workers (and partly of the peasants). 
This we have not got Our courts are class courts directed against the 
bourgeoisie. Our army is a class army directed against the bourgeoisie 
Bureaucracy does not exist m the aimy but in the institutions that serve it 
Bureaucracy in this country has a different economic root, vtz.y the atom¬ 
ized and dispersed character of small production, its poverty, lack of 
culture, absence of roads, illiteracy, absence of exchange between agri- 
culture and industry, the absence of connection and interaction between 
them To a large extent this is the result of the civil war When we were 
blockaded, besieged on all sides, cut off from the whole wot Id and from 
the grain-bearing South, from Siberia, from the coal fields, we could 
not restore industry. We had, unhesitatingly, to in^’icduce “VX^ar Commu¬ 
nism,” to dare to go to the most desperate extreme*^ to suffer an exist¬ 
ence of semi-starvation and worse than semi-starvation, but to hold on 
at all costs, in spite of unprecedented rum and the absence of economic 
intercourse in order to save the workers’ and peasants’ government Wc 
did not allow ourselves to be frightened by what frightened the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks (who in fact, to a large extent, followed 
the bourgeoisie out of fear, because they were frightened) But what was 
a condition of victory in a blockaded country, in a besieged fortress, 
revealed its negative side precisely in the spring of 1921, when the last 
of the Whiteguard forces were finally driven fiom the territory of the 
R.S F S R In the besieged fortress, it was possible and impeiative to 
“lock up” all trade, with the masses displaying extiaordinary heroism 
this could be borne for three years After that, the rum of the small pro¬ 
ducer still further mcieased, the restoration of large-scale industry was 
still further delayed, postponed Bureaucracy, as a heritage of the “siege,” 
as the superstructure of atomized and crushed small production, fully 
revealed itself 

We must learn to admit an evil fearlessly in order to combat it 
the more firmly, in order, again and again, to start from the beginning— 
we shall many times and in all spheres of our work have to start all over 
again frpm the beginning, to finish what was left undone and choose 
different methods of approach to the problem There is obviously a delay 
in the restoration of large-scale production, and the “locking up” of 
exchange between industry and agriculture has become intolerable 
Consequently, we must concentrate all efforts on what is more accessible— 
the restoration of small industry helping things from that side, propping 
up that side of the structure that was half-demolished by the war and 
blockade We must do everything possible to develop trade at all costs, 
without being afraid of capitalism, because the limits we have put to it 
(the expropriation of the landlords and of the bourgeoisie in economics, 
the rule of the workers and peasants in politics) are sufficiently narrow, 
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sufficiently ‘'moderate ” This is the fundamental idea of the tax in kind, 
this IS Its economic significance 

All Party and Soviet workers must concentrate all their efforts, all 
their attention, on creating, on rousing the utmost local initiative in the 
work of economic construction—in the provinces, still more in the uyescds, 
still more in the volosts and villages—precisely from the point of view 
of raising peasant farming immediately, even if by “small” means, on 
a small scale, helping it by developing small local industry The single 
national economic plan demands that precisely this should become the 
focus of attention and care, the focus of “urgency The achievement of 
a certain amount of improvement here, closest to the broadest and deep¬ 
est “foundation,” will permit of the speediest transition to the more 
eneigetic and mote successful restoration of large-scale industry 

Hitheito the food supply worker has known only one fundamental 
instiuction Collect the grain appropriations 100 per cent Now he has 
another instruction Collect the tax lOO per cent in the shortest possible 
time and then collect another 100 per cent in exchange for the manufactures 
of large-scale and small industry Those who collect 75 per cent of the tax 
and 75 percent (of the second bundled) in exchange for the manufactures of 
large-scale and small industry will do more useful work of national 
importance than those who colleet 100 per cent of the tax and 55 per cent 
(of the second hundred) by means of exchange The task of the food supply 
worker now becomes mole complicated On the one hand, it becomes a 
fiscal task Collect the tax as quickly and as rationally as possible On 
the other hand, it is a general economic task Try to direct the co-opera¬ 
tives, assist small industry, develop local initiative in such a way as to 
incieasc the exchange between agriculture and industry and make it du¬ 
rable We still do this very badly, the existence of bureaucracy is proof 
of this We must not be afraid to admit that here we can and must learn 
a great deal from the capitalist We shall compare the practical experience 
of the various provinces, uyezds, volosts and villages in one place pri¬ 
vate capitalists, big and little, have achieved so much, their profits are 
appioMmately so much This is tribute, the fee we pay “for tuition ” We 
shall not mind paying for this tuition if only we leain something In 
the neighbouring locality so much and so much has been achieved by 
co-operative methods The profits of the co-operatives are so much 
And in a third place, by purely state, by purely Communist methods, 
so much and so much has been achieved (in the present period this third 
case Will be a rare exception) 

The task should be for every Regional economic centre, for every 
Provincial Economic Conference convened by the Executive Committee, 
to organize immediately, as a primary task, various experiments, or 
systems of “exchange” with the surplus stocks that remain after the tax 
in kind has been paid. In a few months^ time practical results must be 
obtained for comparison and study. Local or imported salt; kerosene from 
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the centre, the handicraft wood-working industry, handicrafts using 
local raw materials and producing certain, not very important, perhaps, 
but nevertheless necessary and useful articles for the peasants, “white 
coal” (the utilization of small local water power resources for electri¬ 
fication), and so on and so forth—all this must be set going in order to 
stimulate exchange between industry and agriculture at all costs Those 
who achieve the best results in this sphere, even by means of private capi¬ 
talism, even without the co-operatives, without directly transforming 
this capitalism into state capitalism, will do more for the cause of all- 
Russian Socialist construction than those who will “ponder over” the 
purity of Communism, draw up regulations, rules and instructions for 
state capitalism and the co-operatives, but do nothing practical to stimu¬ 
late trade 

Private capital in the role of accomplice of Socialism—does that not 
seem paradoxical^ 

It IS not paradoxical in the least, it is an irrefutable economic fact 
Since we are dealing with a small-peasant country in which transport is 
in an extreme state of dislocation, a country which has just emerged from 
war and blockade, which is politically guided by the proletariat—which 
controls the transport system and large-scale industry—it inevitably fol¬ 
lows, firstly, that local exchange acquires first-class significance at the 
present moment, and, secondly, that the possibility exists of assisting 
Socialism by means of private capitalism (not to speak of state capital¬ 
ism). 

Less argument about words I Wc still have too much of this sort of 
thing More variety in piactical experience and more study of this ex¬ 
perience! Under certain ciicumstances the exemplary organization of local 
work, even on the smallest scale, is of far greater national importance 
than many branches of central state work And these arc precisely the cir¬ 
cumstances we are m at the present moment in regard to peasant farming 
in general, and in regard to the exchange of the surplus products of agri¬ 
culture for the manufactures of industry in particular Exemplary organ¬ 
ization m this respect, even in a single volost, is of far greater national 
importance than the “exemplary” improvement of the central apparatus 
of any People’s Commissariat, for our central apparatus has been built 
up ^ring the past three and a half years to such an extent that it has 
managed to acquire a certain amount of harmful inertness, we cannot 
improve it quickly to any extent, wc do not know how to do it Assistance 
in the work of radically improving it, in securing an influx of fresh 
forces, in combating bureaucracy effectively and inovcicoming this harmful 
inertness, must come from the localities, from the lower ranks, uith the 
exemplary organization of something “whole,” even if on a small scale 
I say “whole” advisedly, ? e , not one industry, not one branch of in¬ 
dustry, not one factory, but the snm total of economic relations, the sum 
total of economic exchange, even if only in a small locality. 

46—796 
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Tho^e of us who are doomed to remain on work at the centre will con- 
tinue the task of improving the apparatus and purging it of bureaucracy, 
even if in modest and immediately achievable dimensions But the great¬ 
est assistance in this task is coming, and will come, from the localities. 
Generally speaking, as far as I can observe, things are better in the lo¬ 
calities than at the centre, and this is understandable, for, naturally, 
the evil of bureaucracy concentrates at the centre In this respect Moscow 
cannot but be the worst city, and in general the worst “place,” in the re¬ 
public In the localities we have deviations from the average to tbe good 
and the bad sides, the latter being less frequent than the former The 
deviation to the bad side is shown by the abuses committed by former 
government officials, landlords, bouigeoJS and other scum who have attached 
themselves to the Communists and who sometimes commit abominable 
outrages and acts of tyranny against the peasantry Hcie theie must be 
a terioristie puiging, summary trial and the filing se^uad Let the Martovs, 
the Chernovs, and ron-party philistincs like them, beat their breasts 
and exclaim “I thank Thee, Loid, that I am not as one of ‘these', that 
I have nevet recognized, noi do I recognize, terror ” These simpletons 
“do not recognize tctior” because they chose for themselves the lole of 
servile aceompliccs of the Whitcguards in fooling the voikers and peasants. 
The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men’=^beviks “do not recognr/c terror’’’ 
because uneler the fl.g of “Sociilimi” they are fulfilling their function of 
pl(ici7i(j the inabSiS at the meicy oj (he Whitegvnrd taior This was proved 
by the Kerensky legime and the Kormfov putsch in Russia, by the 
Kolchak regime in Sibeua, by Menshevism in Georgia It was proved 
by the hetoes of the Second International and of the “Two-aiul-a-Half’” 
International in Finland, Hungary, Austria, Germany, Italy, England, 
etc Let the flunkey accomplices of Whiteguard terror praise themselves 
for repudiating all terror We shall speak the bitter and undoubted truth, 
in countries that are experiencing an unprecedented crisis, the collapse 
of old ties, and the intensification of the class stiuggle after the inipenal- 
jst war of 1914-18—and such are all the countries of the woild—terroi; 
cannot be dispensed with notwithstanding the hvpocrites and phrasemon¬ 
gers Either the Whiteguard, bourgeois teiroi of the American, British 
(Ireland), Italian (the fascists), German, Hungarian and other types, or 
Red proletarian terror There is no middle course, no ‘'third” coTfrse> 
nor can there be 

The deviation towards the good side is shown by the success achj(,eved 
in combating bureauciacy, by the solicitude shown for the needs of the 
workers and peasants, the great care devoted to developing the national 
economy, raising the pioductivity of labour and developing local ex¬ 
change between agriculture and industry Although the good examples 
are more numerous than the bad ones, they are, nevertheless, too rarci. 
Still, they are there New, young, fresh Communist forces, tempered 
by civil war and privations are coming forward in all localities We are 
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still doing far too little to promote these forces systematically from lower 
to higher positions This can and must be done more persistently, and on 
a wider scale than at present On the other hand, some workers can and 
should be transferred from work at the centre to local work As leading 
men of uyezds, and even of volosts, where they can organize economic 
work as a whole, on exeni'plaiy lines, they will do far more good, and perform 
work of far greater national importance, than by performing certain func¬ 
tions at the centre The organization of the work on exemplary lines 
will help to tram new workers, and provide examples that other districts 
could follow with relative ease. We at the centre could do a great deal 
to encourage the other districts all over the rountj y to “follow’’ the good 
examples, and even make it obligatoiy for them to do so 

By Its very natuie, the work of dcveU)ping “exchange” between agri¬ 
culture and industry, the exchange of the suipluses, left over after the 
tax in kind is paid, for the output of small, mainh handicraft, 
industry, calls for independent, comp».lent and wo^c local uiiimhte 
That IS why it is now exceptionally in'^port'^nt fu *1 the national point 
of view to organize the woik in the uye/ds f nd volosts on exemplary lines. 
In military affairs, during the last Polish war, for example, we were not 
afraid of departing ftom the principle of a bureauciatie hietarchy, 
WTie rot afiaid of “re ducing in lank,” of transferring m^mbcis of the Rev¬ 
olutionary Military Council of the Republic to lower posts (while retain¬ 
ing their higher posts at the ccntie) Why not now ti insfer se\eial 
members of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, or members 
of collegiums, or other highly placed comrades, to u\czd oi even volost 
work^ Surely we have rot become so “bi re^ucratizcd” as to “be ashamed” 
to do that Surely wc shall find “^coics of w orkers in central bodies who would 
willingly agree to this The economic development of tbe whole repub¬ 
lic will gam by this enormously, and the exemplary volosts, oi exemplary 
uyezds, will play not only a great, but a positively decisive, histone 
role 

By the way As a small but nevertheless significant circumstance note 
should be taken of the necessary change in the principle of combating 
profiteenng We must foster “ptoper” trade, trade that does not evade 
state control, it is to our advantage to develop this sort of ttade But proh- 
teering, taken m its political and economic sense, cannot be distinguished 
from “proper” trade Free trade is capitalism, capitalism is ptofitcering. 
It would be ridiculous to close our eyes to this 

What should we do^ Declare profiteering to be unpunishable^ 

No We must revise and redraft all the laws on piofitceung, and declare 
all thieving and every direct or indirect, open or concealed evasion of 
state control, supervision and accounting to be a punishable offense (and 
in fact prosecute it with trebled severity) It is precisely by presenting 
the question in this way (the Council of People’s Commissars has already 
started, that is to say, the Council of People’s Commissars has ordered 
46* 
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that work be started, on the revision of the anti-profitcering laws) that 
we shall succeed in directing the inevitable, and to a certain extent nec¬ 
essary, development of capitalism into the channels of state capitalism 


POLITICAL SUMMARY AND DEDUCTIONS 

I still have to touch, if briefly, upon the political situation, on the way 
it arose and changed in connection with the economic developments I 
have outlined above 

I have already said that the fundamental features of our economics 
in 1921 are the same as those existing in 1918 In the spring of 1921, main¬ 
ly as a result of the failuie of the harvest and the dying off of cattle, the 
condition of the peasantry, extremely bad already as a consequence of the 
war and blockade, became very much worse This resulted in political 
vacillation which, geneially speaking, expresses the very ‘‘nature” of 
the small producer The most striking expression of this vacillation was 
the Kronstadt mutiny. 

The most characteristic feature of the Kronstadt events was precisely 
the vacillatioa of the pctty-bourgcois element There was very little that 
was fully formulated, clear and definite We heard nebulous slogans about 
“liberty,’' “free trade,” “emancipation,” “Soviets without the Bolshe¬ 
viks,” or new elections to the Soviets, or relief from “Party dictatorship,” 
and so on and so foith Both the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries declared the Kronstadt movement to be “their own ” Victor Cher¬ 
nov sent a runner to Kronstadt on the proposal of this lunner the Men¬ 
shevik Valk, one of the Kronstadt leaders, voted for the Constituent 
Assembly In a flash, with radio-telegraphic speed, one might say, the 
Whitcguards mobilized all thcif forces “/or Kronstadt ” The Whiteguard 
military experts in Kronstadt, a number of experts, and not Kozlovsky 
alone, drew up a plan for landing forces at Oranienbaum, a plan which 
frightened the vacillating Menshevik, Socialist-Revolutionary and non- 
party masses More than fifty Russian Whiteguard newspapers published 
abroad conducted a raging campaign Kwnstadt ” The big banks, 

all the forces of finance capital, collected funds to assist Kionstadt 
That shrewd leader of the bourgeoisie and the landloids, the Cadet Milyu- 
kov, patiently explained to the simpleton Victor Chernov directly 
(and to the Mensheviks Dan and Rozhkov, who are in jail in Petrograd 
for their connection with the Kronstadt events, indirectly) that they need 
be in no hurry with their Constituent Assembly, and that they can and 
should support the Soviet goveiiiment—only mihout the Bolsheviks, 

Of course, it is easy to be cleverer than conceited simpletons like 
Chernov, the hero of petty-bourgeois phrases, or like Martov, the knight 
of philistine reformism painted to look like “Marxism ” Properly speak¬ 
ing, the point IS not that Milyukov, as an individual, is cleverer, but that 
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because of his class position, the party leader of the big bourgeoisie sees, 
understands, the class essence and political interaction of things more 
clearly than the leaders of the petty bourgeoisie, the Chernovs and Mar¬ 
tovs. The bourgeoisie is really a class force which inevitably rules under 
capitalism, both under a monarchy and in the most democratic republic, 
and which also inevitably enjoys the support of the world bourgeoisie But 
the petty bourgeoisie, 2 ^ , all the heroes of the Second International 
and of the ‘‘Two-and-a-IIalP’ International, cannot, by the very economic 
nature of the case, be anything else than the expression of class impotence, 
hence their vacillation, phrasemongering and helplessness In 1789 the 
petty bourgeois could still be great revolutionaiie^ hi 18^8 they were ridic¬ 
ulous and pitiful The actual role they are playing in 1917 21 is thit of 
vile accomplices and downright servitors of reaction, iircspectivc of 
whether their names are Chetnov and Alartov, 01 Kautsky, AlacDonald, 
and so on and so foith 

When in his Berlin journal Martov declared that Kronstadt not only 
adopted Menshevik slogans but also proved that an anti-Bolshevik 
movement which did not entirely serve the interests of the Whiteguards, 
the capitalists and the landlords was possible, he served as an example of 
a conceited philistine Narcissus He said in elfect “Let us shut our eyes 
to the fact that all the real Whiteguards hailed the Kronstadt mutineers 
and through the banks collected funds in aid of Kronstadt I” Milyukov 
is right compared with the Chernovs and Alartovs, for he is only revealing 
what are really the tactics of the real Whitcguard force, the force of the 
capitalists and landlords lie says in eftcct “It does not matter wlom we 
support, even the anarchists, any sort of Soviet government, as long as 
the Bolsheviks are overthrown, as long as power can he shifted to the Right 
or to the Left, to the Mensheviks or to the anarchists, it makes no dif¬ 
ference, as long as power shifts away from the Bolsheviks ” As for the 
rest—“we,” the Alilyukovs, “we,” the capitalists and landlords, vill 
do the rest “ourselves”, we shall give the anarchist pygmies, the Cher¬ 
novs and the Martovs a good spanking and kick them out, as we did to 
Chernov and Maisky in Siberia, to the Hungarian Chernovs and MartoAs 
in Hungary, to Kautsky in Germany and Friedrich Adlers and Co in 
Vienna The real, practical bourgeoisie have fooled hundreds of these 
philistine Narcissuses—the Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
non-party people—and have kicked them out scores of times in all revolu¬ 
tions in all countries. This is proved by history It is corroborated by 
facts The Naicissuses will chatter, the Milyukovs and Whiteguards 
will act 

Milyukov IS absolutely right when he says If only power shifts away 
from the Bolsheviks, whether a little to the Right or a little to the Left 
does not matter, all the rest will come of itself This is class truth, con¬ 
firmed by the history of revolutions in all countties, by the centuries that 
make up the epoch of modern history since the Middle Ages. The scattered 
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peasants, arc economically and pohUcalhj united 
either by the bourgeoisie (this has alwajs been the ease under capitahsm 
in all countries, in all revolutions of modem times, and so it will always 
be under capitalism), or by the proletariat (that was the case in a rudo 
mentary form for short periods at the peak of some of the greatest revolu- 


tions m modern history, that has been the case in Russia in a more devel¬ 
oped form in 1917-21) Only conceited Naicissuses can chatter and dream 
about a ‘'thud’" path, about a ‘'third'' foice 

With enormous difficulty, and in the midst of desperate struggles, 
the Bolsheviks have trained a proletarian vanguaid that is capable of 
governing, and they have created and successfully defended the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat After the test ot four 3 cars of practical experience, 
the relation of class forces in Russia has become as clear as can be the 
steeled and tempered vanguard ot the onl} levolutionai y class, the petty- 
bourgcois vacillating element, and the Milyukovs, the capitalists and 
landlotds, hiding abroad and supported by the world bourgeoisie Clearly, 
only the latter can benefit by any “’shifting of power ” 

In the above-quoted pamphlet of 1918 this poiiit was put very clearly. 
“The principal enemy" is the “pctty-bourgcois element " “Either we 
suboidlnate them to our control and supervision or they will overthrow 
our workers’ go\etnmcnt as surely and as uievitibly as the revolution 
was overthrown by the Napoleons and Cavaignacs who sprang from this 
very soil of small ownership This is how the question stands It can 
stand in no other way " (Excerpt fiom the pamphlet of May 5, 1918, cj 
above ) 

Our strength lies in complete clarity and the sober calculation of all 
the existing class forces, Russian and international, and it aho lies in the 
iron energy, fiimncss, determination and devotion in struggle that arise 
from this We hive many enemies, hut they are disunited, or else they do 
not know what they want (like all the petty bourgeoisie, all the Martovs 
and Chernovs, all the non-party people, all the anarchists) But we are 
united—directly among ourselves and indirectly with the proletarians of 
all countries, we know what we want. That is why we aie invincible all 
over the world, although this docs not m the least preclude the possibility 
of the defeat of individual proletarian revolutions for longer or shorter 
periods 

It IS not for nothing that the petty-bourgeois element is called an ele¬ 
ment, for It IS indeed something that is most amorphous, indefinite and 
unconscious The petty-bourgeois Narcissuses think that “universal suf¬ 
frage" abolishes the nature of the small producer under capitalism. As a 
matter of fact it JielfS the bourgeoisie with the aid of the church, the press, 
the teachers, the police, the militarists and a thousand and one forms of 
economic oppression, helps it to subordiTuiie the scattered small producers 
to Itself Rum, want and hard conditions of life give rise to vacillation: 
one day for the bourgeoisie, another day for the proletariat. The steeled 
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proletarian vanguard alone is capable of withstanding ajid overcoming 
vacillation. 

The events of the spring of 1921 once again revealed the role of the So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks they are helping the vacillating 
petty-bourgeois clement to recoil from the Bolsheviks, to cause a ‘Shiltingof 
power” for the benefit of the capitalists and landlords The Meu'^hevihs and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries hate now learnt to disgmse theiaselvc^ as ^^noyi-'ixir- 
tij ” Tills has been proved to the hilt Only fools can now fail to see this, 
fail to understand that wc must not allow ourselves to he fooled Non-party 
conferences are not a fetish They ate valuable if they help ua to come clos¬ 
er to the as yet polUicallv raw masses, to tb, millions outside of 

politics They ate harmful if they piovide a platfoi m lor thr Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries duguised a^ “non-part\ ” These people aic help¬ 
ing mutinies, aie helping the Whit^guaich The phu e fot Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, open ot disguised as non-pirty, i. in prison (or 
on foreign journals side by side with the Whit^gu ds, we willingly 

allowed Martov to go abroid), but not at a non-put\ confetcncc We can 
and must find other methods of testing the moo is ni the masses, of coming 
closer to them Let those who want to play at parliamentarism, at Constit¬ 
uent Assemblies, at non-party co itcrences,go abioad Go to Martov by all 
means, try the charms of “democracy”, ask WrangcTs soldiers about these 
charms We have no time to plav at ^kippositions” at “conferences ” We 
are sunounded by the world bouigeoisie, who are watching every sign of 
vacillation to bring back “then own folk,” to restore the landlords and the 
bourgeoisie We will keep the Mensheviks and Socialiot-Revolutionanes, 
whether open or disguised as “non-paitv,” m prison 

We shall by every possible means establish closer contacts with the mass¬ 
es of the working people who arc law in politics, but we shall not use 
methods that give scope for the Mensheviks and Sociilist-Revoiutionaries, 
give scope for vacillations that benefit Milyukov In particular, we shall zeal¬ 
ously promote to Soviet work, primarily to economic work, hundreds and 
hundreds of non-party people, real non-party people from the masses, from 
the rank and file of the workers and peasants, and not those who have ‘‘dis¬ 
guised themselves” as non-paity m order to read off from a “crib” Menshevik 
and Socialist-Revolutionary instructions which are so much to Milyukov’s 
advantage Hundreds and thousands of non-party people are working for 
us, and of these, scores occupy very important and responsible posts. We 
must pay mote attention to the way they work We must do more to pro¬ 
mote thousands and thousands of rank-and-file workers, to try them out 
systematically and persistently, and appoint them in hundreds to higher 
posts if they prove fit. 

Our Communists still do not sufficiently understand their real duties of 
administration; they should not strive to do “everything themselves,” 
Wearing themselves out and failing to do much, starting on twenty jobs and 
finishing none They should check up on the work of scores and hundreds of 
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assistants, arrange to have their work checked up fiom below, i € , by the 
real masses They should direct the work and learn from those who have 
knowledge (the experts) and experience in organizing large-scale production 
(the capitalists) A wise Communist will not be afraid of learning from 
a military expert, although nine-tenths of the military expeits are ca¬ 
pable of treachery of every oppoitunity A wise Communist will not be 
afraid of learning from a capitalist (no matter whether that capitalist is a big 
capitalist concessionaire, or a commission agent, or a little capitalist co-oper¬ 
ator, etc ), although the capitalist is no better than the military expert. 
Did we not in the Red Army learn to catch tieachcrous military experts, to 
single out the honest and conscientious, and, on the whole, to utilize thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands of military experts^ We are learning to do the 
same (in a special way) with engineers and teachcis, although we are doing 
it much worse than we did it in the Red Army (there Denikin and Kol¬ 
chak whipped us up, compelled us to learn mote quickly, more diligently 
and more intelligently) We shall learn to do the same (again in a special 
way) with the commission agents, with the buyers uho are working for the 
state, with the little co-opcrator-capitalists, with the entrepreneur conces¬ 
sionaires, etc 

The conditions of the masses of workers and peasants must be improved 
immediately By putting new forces, including non-Party forces, to useful 
work, we shall achieve this The tax in kind, and a number of measures 
connected with it, will facilitate this By this we shall cut the economic 
root of the inevitable vacillations of the small producer As for political 
vacillations which only benefit Milyukov, wc shall fight them ruthlessly. 
The waverers are many, we are few The waverers are disunited, we are 
united The waverers are not economically independent, the proletariat is 
The waverers do not know what they want they want to, and would like to, 
but Milyukov won’t let them We know what we want 

And that is why we shall win 

CONCLUSION 

To sum up 

The tax in kind is a transition from War Communism to the proper So¬ 
cialist exchange of products 

The extreme rum rendered more acute by the failure of the harvest in 
1920 made this transition uigently necessary owing to the fact that it was 
impossible to lestore large-scale industry rapidly 

Hence, the first thing to do is to improve the conditions of the peasants. 
The means to this are the tax in kind, the development of exchange be¬ 
tween agnculturc and industry, the development of small industry 

Exchange is free trade, it is capitalism It is useful to us inasmuch as it 
will help us to overcome the scatteredness of the small producer, and to a 
certain degree to combat buieaucracy, to what extent will be determined by 
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practical experience. The proletarian regime is in no danger as long as the 
proletariat firmly holds power in its hands, as long as it firmly holds trans¬ 
port and large-scale industry in its hands 

The fight against profiteering must be transformed into a fight against 
larceny and against the evasion of state supervision, accounting and con¬ 
trol By means of this coiitiol we shall direct capitalism, which is inevitable 
and to a certain extent necessary for us, into the channels of state capital¬ 
ism 

The fullest scope must be given for the development of local initiative 
and independent action in encouraging exchange between agriculture and 
industry—this must be done to the utmost extent and at all costs The ex¬ 
perience gained in this must be studied, and this experience must be made 
as varied as possible 

Assistance for small industry which serves peasant agriculture and helps 
to improve it, to some extent this assistance may be given m the form of 
raw materials from state stocks The most criminal thing would be to leave 
these raw materials unused 

We must not be afraid ot Communists “learning” from bourgeois spe¬ 
cialists, including merchants, small capitalist co-operators and capital¬ 
ists, of learning from thcniin the same way as wc learnt from the military 
experts, though in a diftetent form The results of what is “learnt” must be 
tested only by practical experience do things better than the bourgeois spe¬ 
cialists at your side, tiy every way to secure an improvement in aguculture 
and industry, and to develop exchange between them Do not begrudge the 
price for “tuition” no pi ict for tuition will be too high if only we Icain in¬ 
telligently 

Do evetything to help the masses of the woiking people, to come closer 
to them, to piomote fiom their ranks hundreds and thousands of non-party 
people for the work of economic administration But those “non-part\” 
people who aie nothing more nor less than Mensheviks and Socialist-ReC 
olutionaries disguised in fashionable, non-paity attiic, a la Kronstadt, 
should be carefully kept in prison, or packed off to Berlin, to Martov, so 
that they may freely enjoy all the charms of pure democracy and freely ex¬ 
change ideas with Chernov, Milyukov and the Georgian Mensheviks. 

April 21, 1921 


Published as a separate 
pamphlet m May 1921 



■ THESES Ol' REPOKT ON THE TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY TO THE THIRD 
CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

(piu ljmijvary dk\fi) 

1 Tllb INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
OF THE RSFSR 

The Intel national position of the RSFSR at the ptesent moment is 
distinguished by a cei tain equilibrium, which, although it is extremely un¬ 
stable, has given use to a peculiar state of affairs in world politics. 

Wlnt constitutes this peculiarity is that, on the one hand, the interna¬ 
tional bouigcoisie IS filled with furious hatred of, and hostility towards, 
Soviet Russia, and is prepared at any moment to fling itself upon her in or¬ 
der to strangle her On the othci hand, all attempts at military interven- 
nt>n, which have cost the international bourgeoisie hundreds of millions of 
francs, have ended in complete failure, m spite of the fact that the Soviet 
regime was then weaker than it is now and that the Russian landlords and 
capitalists had whole armies on the territory of the RSFSR The oppo¬ 
sition to the war on Soviet Russia has become extremely strong in all 
capitalist countries, it is adding fuel to the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat and extending to very wide sections of the petty-bourgeois 
democracy. The conflict of interests between the various imperialist 
countries has become acute, and is growing more acute every day 
The revolutionary movement among the hundreds of millions of op¬ 
pressed peoples of the East is growing with remarkable vigour 
The result of all these conditions is that international imperialism 
has proved itself unable to strangle Soviet Russia, although it is far 
stronger than she is, and has been obliged for the time being to grant 
her recognition, or scmi-recognition, and to conclude trade agreements 
with her. 
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The lesult is a state of equilibrium which, although extremely unstable 
and uncertain, enables the Socialist Republic to exist—not for long, of 
course—within the capitalist cncitclcment 


2 THE INTERNATIONAL ALIGNMENT 
OF CLASS FORCES 

This state of aftairs has given use to the follovang international align¬ 
ment of class forces 

The international bourgeoisie, deprived ot the opportunity of waging 
open war against Soviet Russia, is waiting and watching for the moment 
when circumstances will permit it to resume this war 

The proletariat in all the advanced capitalist countries has already formed 
Its vanguard, the Communist parties, which arc glowing, making steady 
ptogress towaids winning the majoiity of the proletariat in each countiy, 
destroying the influence of the old trade union bureaucrats and of the upper 
stratum of the working class of America and Europe, which has been 
corrupted by imperialist piivilcges 

The pctty-bouigcois demociats in the capitalist countries, whose fotc- 
most sections are represented by the Second and Two-and-a-llalt Interna¬ 
tionals, serve today as the mainstay of capitalism, since they still influence 
the majority, or a large section, of the industrial and commeicial workers 
and office employees who are afraid that if revolution breaks out they will 
lose the relative, petty-bourgeois prosperity provided for them by the priv¬ 
ileges of imperialism But the growing economic crisis is everywhere wors¬ 
ening the conditions of the broad masses, and this, with the growing 
inevitability of new imperialist wars if capitalism is preserved, is steadi¬ 
ly weakening this mainstay. 

The masses of the working people in the colonial and semi-colonial coun¬ 
tries, who constitute the overwhelming majority of the population of the 
globe, were roused to political life as early as the beginning of the twentieth 
century, particularly by the revolutions in Russia, Turkey, Persia and 
China The imperialist war of 1914-18 and the Soviet regime in Russia is 
completing the process of converting these masses into active factors m 
world politics and in the revolutionary destruction of imperialism, although 
the educated philistines of Europe and America, including the leaders of 
the Second and Two-and-a-Half Internationals, stubbornly refuse to see 
this, British India is at the head of these countries, and there revolution 
IS maturing in proportion to the growth of the industrial and railway prole¬ 
tariat, on the one hand, and to the increase in the brutal terrorism of the 
British—^who are more and more frequently resorting to massacres (Amrit- 
sar), public floggings, etc —on the other. 
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3. THE ALIGNMENT OF CLASS FORCES IN RUSSIA 

The internal political situation in Soviet Russia is determined by the 
fact that here, for the first time in the world history, we have for a number 
of years only two classes the proletariat, trained for decades by a very 
young, but modern, large-scale machine industry, and the small peasantry, 
who constitute the overwhelming ma)ority of the population. 

The big landowners and capitalists in Russia have not vanished, but 
they have been completely expropriated and utterly crushed politicall\, 
as a class, remnants of which are hiding m the ranks of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment employees They have preserved their class otgani^iation abroad, 
as emigres, numbering probably from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 possessing 
over fifty daily newspapers of all bourgeois and ‘‘Socialist” (i e , petty- 
bourgeois) parties, the remnants of an aimy, and numerous connections 
with -the international bourgeoisie These emigres are striving with 
all their might and mam to destroy the Soviet regime and restore 
capitalism in Russia 

4 THE PROLETARIAT AND THE PEASANTRY IN RUSSIA 

In view of this internal situation in Russia, the main task that now 
confronts her proletariat, as the ruling class, is properly to determine 
and carry out the measures that ate necessary to lead the peasantry, to 
establish a film alliance with them, to achieve the transition, in a series 
of gradual stages, to large-scale, collective, mechanized agriculture 
This IS a particularly dilFicuIt task in Russia in view of the backwardness 
of our country, as well as the extreme state of rum she is in as a result 
of seven years of imperialist and civil war But apart from these specific 
circumstances, this is one of the mo^t diflicult tasks of Socialist construc¬ 
tion that will confront all capitalist countries, with the only exception 
of England, perhaps But even in regard to England it must not be for¬ 
gotten that, while the small tenant farmers there constitute only a very 
small class, the percentage of workers and office employees who enjoy 
a petty-bourgcois standard of living, thanks to the actual enslavement 
of hundreds of millions of people in England's colonial “possessions,” 
IS exceptionally high 

Hence, from the point of view of the development of the wot Id pro¬ 
letarian revolution as a single process, the significance of the epoch Rus¬ 
sia IS passing through lies m the fact that it provides the means of testing 
and verifying m piacticc the policy of the proletariat m power towards 
the masses of the petty bourgeoisie 
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5 THE MILITARY ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE PROLETARIAT 
AND PEASANTRY IN THE RSFSR 

The basis for proper relations between the proletariat and the peas¬ 
antry in Soviet Russia was created in the period of 1917-21 when the 
invasion of the capitalists and landlords, supported by the whole world 
bourgeoisie and all the petty-bourgeois democratic parties (Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks) caused the proletariat and the peasantry 
to form, sign and seal a military alliance to defend the Soviet regime 
Civil war is the most intense form of class war, but the more intense this 
war IS, the more rapidly are all petty-bourgeois illusions and picjudices 
consumed in its flames, and the more clearly experience proves even 
to the most backward strata of the peasantry tha^^ only the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat can save it, that the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks are actually merely the flunkeys of the landlords and 
capitalists 

But while the military alliance between the proletariat and the peas¬ 
antry was—and had to be—the primary form of their firm alliance, it 
could not have been maintained even for a few weeks without some sort 
of an economic alliance between the two classes. The peasants received 
from the workers’ state all the land, and protection against the landlords 
and the kulaks, the workers have been receiving from the peasants loans 
of food supplies until large-scale industry is restored 


6 THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PROPER ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE PROLETARIAT AND THE PEASANTRY 

The alliance between the small peasants and the proletariat can become 
quite regular and stable fiom the Socialist point cf view only when the 
complete restoration of the transport system and large-scale industry 
enables the proletariat to give the peasants in exchange for food all the 
manufactures they need for their own use for the puipose of impioving 
their farms Owing to the uttci luin of the country, this could not possibly 
be achieved at once The surplus-appropriation system was the best mea¬ 
sure that the insufficiently organi 2 ed state had at hand to maintain itself 
in the midst of an unprecedentedly arduous war against the landlords The 
failure of the gram and the fodder shortage in 1920 increased the hardships 
of the peasantry, severe as they were already, and made the immediate 
adoption of the tax in kind imperative 

The moderate tax in kind will immediately bring about a considerable 
improvement in the conditions of the peasantry, and will at the same time 
stimulate them to enlarge their area of cultivation and improve their 
methods of farming 
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The tax iQ kind marks the transition from the requisition of all the 
peasants’ surplus gram to regular Socialist exchange of the products of 
industry and agriculture 


7. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT PERMIT- 
TING CAPITALISM AND CONCESSIONS 
AND THE TERMS ON WHICH IT CAN DO SO 

Naturally, the tax m kind means freedom for the peasant to dispose 
of his sutplus at his own discretion after he has paid the tax Since 
the state cannot provide the peasant with manufactures from the Social¬ 
ist factories in exchange for all his surplus, freedom to trade with this 
surplus necessarily means freedom for the development of capital¬ 
ism 

Within the limits indicated, however, this is not at all dangerous 
for Socialism as long as the transport system and large-scale industry 
lem iin in the hands of the proletariat On the contrary, the development 
of capitalism, controlled and regulated by the pioletarian state (? e , 
‘^state” capitdism in this sense of the term) is advantageous and necessary 
in an uttcily ruined and backward small-peasant country (within cer¬ 
tain limits of course), since it can hasten the immediate revival of peasant 
farming This 'Applies still more to concessions without denationalizing 
anything, the \^orkers’ state leases certain mints, forest sections, oil¬ 
fields, and so foith, to foreign capitalists in order to obtain fiom them 
extra equipment and machinery that will enable us to accelerate the 
restoration of Soviet large-scale industry 

The payment made to the concessionaires in the form of a share of the 
extremely valuable products obtained is undoubtedly tribute, which the 
workers’ state pays to the world bourgeoisie, without glossing this over 
in the slightest degree, we must clcaily realize that we stand to gam 
by paying this tribute, if it accelerates the restoration of our large-scale 
industry and greatly impio\es the conditions oftheworkeis and peasants 


8 THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR FOOD POLICY 

The food policy pursued by Soviet Russia in 1917-21 was undoubtedly 
crude and imperfect, and gave rise to many abuses A number of mistakes 
were made in carrying out this policy But taken on the whole, it was the 
only policy that could have been adopted under the conditions p;:evailing 
And It fulfilled its historical mission it saved the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship in a ruined and backward country. It is an incontrovertible fact 
that It was gradually improved In the first year that we were fully in 
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power (Aug 1, 1918 to Aug 1, 1919) the state collected 110,000,000 
poods of grain, in the second year it collected 220,000,000 poods and 
in the third year—over 285,000,000 poods. 

Now, having acquired practical experience, we have set out, and 
expect^ to collect 400,000,000 poods (the tax in kind is estimated to bring 
in 240,000,000 poods) Only when it is actually in possession of an ade¬ 
quate stock of food will the workers^ state be able economically to stand 
firmly on its own feet, secure the steady, if slow, restoration of large-scale 
industry and create a proper financial system. 


9 THE MATERIAL BASIS OF SOCIALISM ^ND Tlih PL AN FOR 
THE ELECTRIFICATION OF RUSSIA 

The only matetial basis that is possible for Socialism is large-scale 
machine industry that is capable of rcoigam/ing agiicultuic ILit \\c cannot 
confine ourselves to this general thesis It must be made more concrete 
Modern large-scale industiy, capable of leoiganizing agncultuic, means 
the electrification of the wl ole country We had to undertake the sclent f- 
ic work of drawing up such a plan foi the electrification of the RSFSR 
and we have accomplished it With the co-operation of o\er two hunched 
of the best scientists, cngiiueis and agronomists in Russia, this woik 
IS now completed and published in a laigc volume and was, on the 
whole, endoiscd by the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in De¬ 
cember 1920 Ariangcments have now been made to convene an all-Rus¬ 
sian congress of clcctncal engineers in August 1921 which will examine 
this plan in detail, aftei which the government will finally endorse it 
The execution of the first part of the electiification scheme is estimated 
to take ten years. It will require an aggregate of about 370,000,000 
worker-days 

In 1918, wc had eight n^wly erected powei stations (with a total capac¬ 
ity of 4,757 kw ), m 1919 the figute rose to 36 (total capacity of 1,648 kw ) 
and m 1920 it rose to 100 (total capacity 8,699 kw^) 

Modest as this beginning is for our vast country, nevertheless, a start 
has been made, work has begun and is making steady progress After the 
imperialist war, after millions of prisoners of war in Germany had become 
familiar with modern up-to-date technique, after the stem and harden¬ 
ing experience of three years of civil war, the Russian peasant is not 
what he was in the old days Month after month he sees more clearly 
and more vividly that only the leadership of the proletariat is capable 
of leading the masses of small farmers out of capitalist slavery to 
Socialism, 
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10 THE ROLE OF'/TURE DEMOCRACY,” THE SECOND 
AND TWO-AND-A-HALF INTERNATIONALS, 

THE SOCIALIST-REVOLUTIONARIES 
AND THE MENSHEVIKS AS THE ALLIES OF CAPITAL 

The dictatorship of the proletariat does not signify the cessation of 
the class struggle, but its continuation in a new form and with new weap¬ 
ons. This dictatorship is essential as long as classes exist, as long as the 
bourgeoisie, overthrown in one country, intensifies tenfold its attacks on 
Socialism on an international scale In the transition period, the small 
farmer class cannot help being a vacillating class. The difficulties accom¬ 
panying the transition, and the influence of the bourgeoisie, inevitably 
cause vacillation in the moods of these masses from time to time Upon 
the proletariat, enfeebled and to a certain extent declassed by the de¬ 
struction of large-scale machine industry, its vital foundation, devolves 
the extremely difficult, but great historical duty of holding out in spite 
of these vacillations, and of carrying its cause of emancipating labour 
from the yoke of capital to victory 

The political expression of the vacillations of the petty bourgeoisie 
is the policy pursued by the petty-bourgeois democratic parties, ^ e., 
the parties affiliated to the Second and Two-and-a-Half Internationals, 
represented in Russia by the S -R (“Socialist-Revolutionaries”) and Men¬ 
shevik parties Having their headquarters and newspapers abroad now, 
these parties are actually in a bloc with the whole of the bourgeois coun¬ 
ter-revolution, and are rendering it loyal service 

The shrewd leaders of the Russian big bourgeoisie headed by Milyukov, 
the leader of the “Cadet” (“Constitutional-Demociatic”) party, have quite 
clearly, definitely and openly appraised this lole of the petty-bourgcois 
democrats, t e , the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks In con¬ 
nection with the Kronstadt revolt, in which the Mensheviks, Socialist- 
Revolutionaiies and Whiteguards joined forces, Milyukov expressed his 
agreement with the slogan “Soviets without Bolshevik^ ” Amplifying 
this idea, he wrote that the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
deserve “honour and place” (Prarda, No 64, 1921, quoted fiom the Pans 
Posledmye Novosh),hcoiusc upon them devolves the Just task,v^z of dislodg¬ 
ing the Bolsheviks from power Milyukov, the leader of the big bourgeoisie, 
has thoroughly learnt the lesson taught by all revolutions, namely, 
that the pctty-bouigeois democrats are incapable of holding power, and 
always serve meiely as a screen for the dictatorship of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, merely as a stepping stone to the unrestricted power of the bour¬ 
geoisie 

The proletarian revolution in Russia once again confirms this lesson 
of 1789-94 and 1848-49, confirms what Frederick Engels said in his letter 
to Bebel of December 11, 1884, about the subordinate role of pure democ¬ 
racy, VIZ , that It “does not prevent the possibility, when the moment 
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of revolution comes, of its [pure democracy] acquiring a temporary im¬ 
portance • . as the final sheet anchor of the whole boyrgen^s ami eien feu^ 
dal regime , . . Thus, between March and September 1848 the whole 
feudal-bureaucratic mass strengthened the libcials in ordti to hold down 
the revolutionary masses In any case our t>ole adiersaiij on the day of 

the crisis and on the day after the crisis will be the whole collectne reac* 
tion which will grou'p itself around 'pure democrat and this, 1 think, 
should not be lost sight of ” (Published in Russian in Kornmiimstichesky 
Trud^ No 360, June 9, 1921, in an article by Comrade V Adoratsky: 
“Marx and Engels on Dcmoeracy ” In German, published in the Viook: 
Frederick Engels, Politisches Vermachtnis^ Internauonale Jugend-Bibli- 
othek. No. 12, Berlin 1920, S 19) 

Moscow, Kremlin, 

June 13, 1921 


Published is a separate 
pamphlet in 1921 
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NEW TIMES AND OLD MISTAKES IN A NEW GUISE 

Every specific turn in history causes some change in the form of the 
petty-bourgtois wavering which always occurs alongside the proletariat^ 
and which to some degree always penetrates its ranks. 

These waverings flow in two “streams” petty-bourgeois reformism^ 
f e y servility to the bourgeoisie covered by a cloak of sentimental, dem* 
ocratic and “Social”-Democratic phrases and pious wishes; and petty- 
bourgeois revolutionariness—menacing, blustering and boastful in words,, 
but a mete bubble of disunity, disruption and brainlessness in deeds. 
These waverings will inevitably occur until the tap root of capitalism 
is cut, their form is now changing owing to the change that is taking 
place in the economic policy of the Soviet government 

The Mensheviks' leit motif is “The Bolsheviks have reverted to capi¬ 
talism, now they are done for After all, the revolution, including the 
October revolution, is a bourgeois revolution! Long live democracy I 
Long live reformism!” Whether this is said in the purely Menshevik spirit,, 
in the spirit of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, in the spirit of the Second 
International or in the spirit of the Two-and-a-Half International, it 
amounts to the same thing 

The h'it motif of the semi-anarchists, such as the German “Oimmunist 
Labour Party” or of that section of our former Workers' Opposition which 
has left or is leaving the Party, is “The Bolsheviks have lost faith la 
the uorking class ” The slogans they deduce from this are more or less- 
akin to the Kronstadt slogans of the spring of 1921. 

In contrast to the whining and panic of the philistines of reformism 
and of the philistines of revolutionariness, the Marxist must as soberly 
and as precisely as possible weigh up the alignment of actual class forccs^ 
and the incontrovertible facts 

Let us recall the main stages of our revolution The first stage: the 
purely political stage, so to speak, from October 25 to January 5, to the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly In a matter of ten weeks we did 
a hundred times more to actually and completely destroy the survivals 
of feudalism in Russia than the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
did during the eight months they were in power—from February to October 
1917 At that time the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in Rus¬ 
sia, and all the heroes of the Two-and-a-Half International abroad, acted 
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as the vile accomplices of reaction As for the anarchists, some stood aloof 
in perplexity, while others helped us Was the revolution a bourgeois 
revolution at that time^ Of course it was, in so far as our function was 
to complete the bourgeois-democratic revolution, in so far as there was 
as yet no class struggle among the peasantry ’’ But at the same time wc 
put in a vast amount of work over and above the bourgeois revolution for 
the Socialist, proletarian revolution 1) we developed the forces of the 
working class in utilizing state power to an extent never achieved bcfoie; 
2) we struck a blow that was felt all over the world against the fetishes 
of petty-bourgeois democracy, i e , the Constituent Assembly and bourgeois 
“liberties’^ such as freedom of the press foi the ru h, 3) we created the Soviet 
type of slate, which was a gigantic step in advance of 1793 and 1871. 

The second stage the Biest-Litovsk Peace Theie was a not of revolu¬ 
tionary phrasemongering against peace—the scmi-jingo phrasemon¬ 
gering of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and the “Left” 
phrasemongering of a certain section of the Bolsheviks “You have made 
peace with imperialism, you are therefore doomed,” argued the phihstines, 
some in panic and some with malicious glee As a matter of fact it was 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks who had made peace 
with imperialism, for they had participated in the bourgeois robbery of 
the workers We “made peace” with the robbers, suirendering part of 
our property to them only in order to save the woikers’ regime, and lo 
order to be able to strike heavier blows at the robbers later on At that 
time we heard quite a lot of talk about our having “lost faith in the forces 
of the working class”, but ue did not allow ourselves to be deceived by it. 
The third stage the Civil War from the Czechoslovaks and supporters 
of the Constituent Assembly to Wrangel, 1918 to 1920 At the beginning 
of the war our Red Army did not yet exist a material force, this army 
is still insignificant compared with the army of any of the Entente powers. 
Nevertheless, we emerged victorious from the struggle against that uoild 
power, the Entente The alliance between the peasants and the workers led 
by the proletarian state—this achievement of uorld-histoncal importance 
—was raised to an unprecedented level The Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries acted as the accomplices of the monarchy openly (as 
Ministers, organizers and propagandists) and covertly (the more “subtle” 
and despicable method adopted by the Chernovs and Martovs, who 
pretended to wash their hands of the affair but actually used their pens 
against us) The anarchists rushed about helplessly, one section of them 
helping us, while another section hindered us by their clamour against 
military discipline, of by their scepticism 

The fourth stage* the Entente is compelled to cease (for how long^) 
Its intervention and blockade Our incredibly ruined country is just 
barely beginning to recover, is only just realizing the full depth of its 
rum, IS suffering terrible hardships, industry is at a standstill, the crop 
has failed* starvation and epidemics prevail 
47* 
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We have risen to the highest and at the same time the most difficult 
stage of our world-historical struggle. The enemy that is facing us at the 
present moment, and in the present period, is not the enemy that faced 
us yesterday The enemy now is not the gang of Whiteguards commanded 
by the landlords and assisted by all the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries, and by the whole international bourgeoisie The enemy now 
IS every-day economics in a small-peasant country with a ruined large- 
scale industry The enemy is the petty-bourgcois element which surrounds 
US like the air, and penetrates deep into the ranks of the proletariat The 
proletariat is declassed, i e , dislodged from its class groove. The facto¬ 
ries and works are idle—the proletariat i« weak, scattered, enfeebled. 
The petty-bourgeois element in the country is backed by the whole inter¬ 
national bourgeoisie, which is still world-powerful. 

Is this not enough to make people quail, especially heroes like the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the knights of the Two-and-a- 
Half International, the helpless anarchists and the lovers of ‘'Left”phras- 

“The Bolsheviks are reverting to capitalism, the Bolsheviks are done 
for Their revolution, too, has not gone beyond the limits of a bourgeois 
revolution ” We hear quite enough yelling of this sort. 

But we have grown accustomed to it. 

We do not minimize the dangers We look them straight in the face. 
We say to the workers and peasants The danger is great, more solidarity, 
more endurance, more coolness kick the pro-Menshevik and pro-Socialist- 
Revolutionary panicmongers and tub-thumpers out with contempt. 

The danger is great Today the enemy is far stronger than we are eco- 
nomically, just as yesterday he was far stronger than we were militarily. 
We know that, and in that knowledge lies our strength We have already 
done so much to purge Russia of feudalism, to develop all the forces of 
the workers and the peasants, we have already done so much for the world¬ 
wide struggle against imperialism and for the international proletarian 
movement freed from the banalities and meanness of the Second and Two- 
and-a-Half Internationals that panic-stricken cries no longer affect us. 
We have more than fully “justified” our revolutionary activity, and we 
have shown the whole world by our deeds what proletariau revolution- 
ariness is capable of in contrast to Menshevik-SociaUst-Revolutionary 
"democracy” and timid reformism decked with pompous phrases. 

Any one who fears defeat on the eve of battle can call himself a Socialist 
only out of sheer mockery of the workers. 

It is precisely because we are not afraid to look danger in the face that 
we make the best use of our forces for the struggle—we weigh up the chances 
more dispassionately, cautiously and shrewdly—we make every con¬ 
cession that will strengthen us and break up the forces of the enemy (now 
even the biggest fool can see that the “Brest Peace” was a concession 
that strengthened us and broke up the forces of international imperialism). 

The Mensheviks are shouting that the tax in kind, free trade, the gtant- 
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ing of concessions and state capitalism signify the collapse of Communism. 
Abroad, the voice of the ex-Communist Levi has been added to that of 
the Mensheviks This same Levi had to be defended as long as his mis¬ 
takes could be attributed to his reaction to the mistakes of the “LefC* 
Communists, particularly in March 1921 in Germany,* but this same 
Levi cannot be defended when, instead of admitting that he is wrong, 
he slips into Menshevism all along the line. 

We shall simply point out to the clamorous Mensheviks that even m 
the spring of 1918 the Communists ptoclaimed and ad\ocated a bJoc^ 
an alliance with state capitalism against the pett\ bourgeois element. 
This was three years ago! In the first months of the Btdsheviks’ victoryl 
Even then the Bolsheviks took a sober view of things. And sin^e then 
nobody has been able to challenge the correctness our sober calculation 
of the available forces 

Levi, who has slipped into Menshe\ism, advises us Bolsheviks (whose 
defeat by capitalism he “forecasts’’ in the same way as all the philistmes, 
democrats, Social-Democrats and others forecast our doom if we dis¬ 
solved the Constituent Assemblyl) to appeal for the aid of the whole of the 
working class I Because, if you please, up to now only jkitI of the working 
class has been helping us I 

What Levi says here very remarkably coincides with what is said 
by those semi-anarchists and tub-thumpers, and also by certain members 
of the former “Workers’ Opposition,” who are so fond of talking large 
about the Bolsheviks now having “lost faith in the forces of the working 
class.” Both the Mensheviks and those with anarchist leanings convert 
the concept “forces of the working class” into a fetish, they are incapable 
of grasping its actual, concrete meaning. Instead of studying and analys¬ 
ing Its meaning, they declaim. 

The gentlemen of the Two-and-a-Half International pose as revolu¬ 
tionaries, but in every serious situation they prove to be counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries, because they shrink from the violent destruction cf the old 
state machine, because they have no faith in the forces of the working 
class It was not a mere catchphrase we uttered when we said this about 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Co Everybody knows that the October 
Revolution actually brought new forces, a new class, to the front Every¬ 
body knows that the best representatives of the proletariat are now gov- 

* In March 1921 a strike movement flared up m Central Geimany The govern¬ 
ment enlisted the forces of the police to suppress it I he workers of Central Germany 
retaliated to this act of provocation on the part of the government by declaring 
a general strike which developed into an armed struggle On March 24, the Central 
CorrfVnittee of the Communist Party of Germany appealed to the German workers 
to support the fighting workers by declaring a nation-wide strike This appeal 
did not meet with a wide response and the isolated uprising was crushed The 
“Lefts” in the Party elaborated a “theory of ofiFensive” by the Communist Party 
with Its “own forces,” irrespective of whether the ob|ective conditions for mass 
action existed or not — Ed^ 
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crmng Russia, they built up an army, they led this army, they set up 
local government, etc , are running industiy, and so on There may be some 
bureaucratic distortions in this administration, but we do not conceal 
this evil We expose it, combat it Those who allow the struggle against 
the distortions of the new system to obscure its content and to cause 
them to forget that the working class has created and is guiding a state 
of the Soviet type are incapable of thinking, and are merely throwing 
words to the wind 

But the “fotces of the working class” arc not unlimited If the flow 
of fresh forces from the working class is now feeble, sometimes very 
feeble, if, notwithstanding all our decrees, appeals and agitation, not¬ 
withstanding all the ordeis we issue calling for “the promotion of non- 
Party people,” the flow of forces is still feeble, then making shift with 
mere declamations about having “lost faith in the forces of the working 
class” means descending to vapid phrasemongering. 

We shall get no new forces without certain “respite ” These forces 
can only grow slowly, and they can grow only on the basis of restored 
large-scale industry (t e , speaking more precisely and concretely, on 
the basis of electrification) There is no other source from which these 
forces can be obtained 

After an enormous exertion of effort unprecedented in world history, 
the working class in a small-peasant, ruined country, the working class, 
which has very largely become declassed, needs an interval of time in 
which to allow new forces to glow and be brought to the front, and in which 
the old and worn-out forces can “recuperate.” The creation of a military 
and state machine capable of successfully withstanding the trials of 
1917-21 was a great effort, which engaged, absorbed and exhausted real 
“forces of the working class” (and not such as exist merely in the declama¬ 
tions of the tub-thumpers) One must understand this and reckon with the 
necessary, or rather, inevitable slackening of the rate of growth of new 
forces of the working class. 

When the Mensheviks shout about the “Bonapartism” of the Bolshe¬ 
viks (they rely on the troops and on the machinery of state against the 
will of “democracy,” they say), they magnificently express the tactics 
of the bourgeoisie, and Milyukov is right when he supports them, sup¬ 
ports the “Kronstadt” (the spring of 1921) slogans The bourgeoisie 
IS well aware that the real “forces of the working class” now consist of 
the mighty vanguard of that class (the Russian Communist Party, which— 
not at one stroke, but in the course of twenty-five years—won for itself 
by deeds the role, the name and the power, of the “vanguard” of the only 
revolutionary class) plus the elements which have been most weakened 
by being declassed, and which are most susceptible to Menshevik and 
anarchist vacillations 

Actually^ the purpose of the slogan “more faith in the forces of the 
working class” is to increase the influence of theMensheviks and anarchists. 
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This was vividly proved and demonstrated by Kronstadt in the spring of 
1921. Every class-conscious worker should expose and send packing those 
who shout about our “lack of faith in the forces of the working class,” 
because these tub-thumpers are in fact the accomplices of the bourgeoisie 
and the landlords who want to weaken the proletariat for their own benefit 
by helping to spread the influence of the Mensheviks and the anarchists 

If we dispassionately examine what the concept “forces of the working 
class” really means, we shall find that this is the “root of the trouble ’’ 

Gentlemen, what are you doing really to promote non-Party people 
to what IS the mam “front” today, the economic front, for the work of 
economic construction? This is the question that class-conscious workers 
should put to the tub-thumpers. This is how the tub-thumpers can and 
always should be exposed This is how it can alwavs be proved that, actual¬ 
ly, they are not assisting but hindering economic construction, that they 
are not assisting but hindering the proletarian revolution, that they are 
pursuing not proletarian, but petty-bourgeois aims, and that they are 
serving an alien class 

Our slogans are “Down with the tub-thumpers I” “Down with the un¬ 
witting accomplices of the Whiteguards who are repeating the mistakes 
of the hapless Kronstadt mutineers of the spring of 19211” “Get down to 
businesslike practical work that will help to explain the specific features 
of the present situation and its tasks 1” We need not phrases but deedsl 

A sober estimation of these specific features and of the real, not imagi¬ 
nary, class forces tells us: 

The period of proletarian achievements in the military, administra¬ 
tive and political fields unprecedented in world history has given way to 
a period in which the growth of new forces will be much slower, and this 
period did not set in by accident, it was inevitable, it was due to the oper¬ 
ation not of persons or parties, but of objective causes In the economic 
field, development is inevitably more difi&cult, slower, and more gradual 
This arises fiom the very nature of the activities in this field compared 
with military, administrative and political activities It follows from its 
specific diflSculties, from its being more deep-footed, if one may so 
express it. 

That IS why we shall strive to formulate our tasks in this new, higher 
stage of the struggle with very great, with treble caution We shall for¬ 
mulate them as moderately as possible. We shall make as many conces¬ 
sions as possible within the limits, of course, of what the proletariat can 
concede and yet remain the ruling class We shall collect the moderate tax 
»n kind as quickly as possible and allow the greatest possible scope for 
the development, recuperation and restoration of peasant farming We 
shall lease the enterprises that are not absolutely essential for us to les¬ 
sees, including private capitalists and foreign concessionaires. We need 
a 6Ioc, or alliance, between the proletarian state and state capitalism 
against the petty-bourgeois element We must achieve this alliance skil- 
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fully, following the rule “Measure your cloth seven times before you cut ” 
We shall leave ourselves a smaller field of work, only what is absolutely 
necessary We shall concentrate the enfeebled forces of the working class 
on something less, but we shall dig ourselves in all the more and put our¬ 
selves to the test of practical experience not once or twice, but over and 
over again Step by step, inch by inch—for on the difficult road we have 
to travel, in the stern conditions under which we are living, and amidst 
the dangers wc have to face, the “troops” we have at our command cannot 
at present advance in any other way Those who find this work “dull,” 
“uninteresting” and “unintelligible”, those who turn up their noses, or 
become pamc-siricken, or who become intoxicated with their own decla¬ 
mations about the absence of the “previous elation,” the “previous en¬ 
thusiasm,” etc , had better be “relieved of their jobs” and given a back 
seat, so as to prevent them from causing harm, for they will not or cannot 
understand the specific features of the present stage of the struggle. 

Amidst the colossal ruin of the country and the exhaustion of the forces 
of the proletariat we, by a series of almost superhuman efforts, are 
setting to work on the extremely difficult task of laying the foundation 
for real Socialist economy, for the regular exchange of commodities (or, 
more correctly, exchange of products) between industry and agriculture 
The enemy is still far stronger than we are, anarchic, bag-trader, in¬ 
dividual commodity exchange is undermining our efforts at every step- 
We clearly see the difficulties and will systematically and persistently 
overcome them Give more scope for local enterprise and initiative, send 
more forces to the localities, pay more attention to their practical ex¬ 
perience The working class can heal its wounds, its proletarian “class 
forces” can recuperate The confidence of the peasantry in proletarian 
leadership can be strengthened only to the extent that real success is 
achieved in restoring industry, in bringing about a regular exchange of 
products through the medium of the state that will benefit both the peas¬ 
ants and the workers And to the extent that we achieve this we shall 
get an influx of new forces, not as quickly as every one of us would like,, 
perhaps, but an influx, nevertheless. 

Let us get down to slower, more cautious, more persevering and per¬ 
sistent work! 

August 20, 1921 


Pravda No 190, 
August 28, 1921 



PURGING THE PARTY 

It IS apparent that the purging of the Party has developed into a 
serious and vastly important afiair 

In some places the purging is proceeding mainly with the aid of the 
experience and suggestions of non-Party workers These suggestions are 
being heeded, and the representatives of the non-P^^ty proletarian masses 
are being treated with due consideration This is extrenu ly valuable 
and important If we really succeed in purging our Party from top to bot¬ 
tom in this way^ ‘‘without respect for person,” it will be an enormous 
achievement for the revolution. 

The achievements of the revolution cannot now be the same as they 
were previously Their character inevitably changes in conformity with 
the transition from the war front to the economic front, with the transi¬ 
tion to the new economic policy, with the conditions that primarily demand 
increased productivity of labour, increased labour discipline In such 
a period improvements at home are the major achievements of the revolu¬ 
tion, a modest, slight, almost imperceptible improvement in labour, m 
the organization of labour, in the results of labour, an improvement in 
the fight against the influence of the petty-bourgeois and petty-bourgeois- 
anarchist element which tends to corrupt the proletariat and the Party. 
To achieve such an improvement the Party must be purged of those who 
have become divorced from the masses (and, needless to say, of those 
who discredit the Party in the eyes of the masses) Of course, we shall 
not submit to everything the masses say, for sometimes the masses also 
yield to sentiments that are not in the least advanced, particularly in 
times of exceptional weariness and exhaustion resulting from excessive 
hardship and suffering But in appraising persons, in our criticism of those 
who have “attached” themselves to us for selfish motives, to those who 
have become puffed-up “commissars” and “bureaucrats,” the suggestions 
of the non-Party proletarian masses, and in many cases of the non- 
Party peasant masses, are extremely valuable The masses of the working 
people have a fine intuition which enables them to distinguish the 
honest and devoted Communists from those who arouse the disgust of 
people who obtain their bread by the sweat of their brow, who enjoy no 
privileges and who have no “pull with the chief.” 

It IS a big thing to purge the Party with the aid of the suggestions of 
the non-Party working people It will produce important results It will 
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make the Party a much stronger vanguard of the class than it was before; 
It will make it a vanguard that is more strongly bound up with the class, 
more capable of leading it to victory amidst great difficulties and dangers. 

As one of the specific objects of the purging of the Party I would point 
to the combing out of ex-Mensheviks In my opinion, of the Mensheviks 
who joined the Party after the beginning of 1918, not more than about 
a hundredth part should be allowed to remain, and even then, everyone 
of those who is allowed to remain must be tested over and over again 
Why^ Because, as a trend, the Mensheviks in the period 1918-21 have 
displayed the two qualities that characterize them first, the ability 
skilfully to adapt, to “attach” themselves to the prevailing trend among 
the workers, and second, the ability even more skilfully to serve the 
Whiteguards faithfully and well, to serve them in deeds, while dissociat¬ 
ing themselves from them in words Both these qualities are the logical 
product of the whole history of Menshcvism It is sufficient to recall Axel¬ 
rod's proposal for a “Labour Congress,”* the attitude of the Mensheviks 
towards the Constitutional-Democrats (and to the monarchy) in words 
and deeds, etc , etc The Mensheviks “attach” themselves to the Russian 
Communist Party not only and even not so much because they are Machia¬ 
vellian (although ever since 1903 they have shown that they are past 
masters in the art of bourgeois diplomacy), but because they are so “adapt¬ 
able ” Every opportunist is distinguished for his adaptability (but not 
all adaptability is opportunism), and the Mensheviks, as opportunists, 
adapt themselves “on principle,” so to speak, to the prevailing trend 
among the workers and assume a protective colouring, just as a hare's 
coat turns white in the winter We must know this specific characteristic 
of the Mensheviks and take it into account And taking it into account 
means purging the Party of approximately ninety-nine out of every hun¬ 
dred of the Mensheviks who joined the Russian Communist Party after 
1918, z e , when the victory of the Bolsheviks first becanje probable and 
then certain 

The Party must be purged of rascals, bureaucrats, dishonest or waver¬ 
ing Communists, and of Mensheviks who have repainted their “facade” 
but who have remained Mensheviks at heart 

September 20, 1921 

Rosta Agitation Leaflet No 20, 

September 21, 1921 


* The reference here is to the proposal made m 1905 by P B Axelrod, one 
of the Menshevik leaders, to convene a so called “labour congress” at which Social- 
Democrats, Socialist-Revolutionaries and anarchists should be represented and 
which was to form a “broad” petty-bourgeois labour party This Menshevik pro¬ 
posal was duly exposed by Lenin as being a thoroughly opportunist and perni¬ 
cious attempt to liquidate the Social Democratic Party —Ed 



THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION 

The fourth anniversary of October 25 (Novtuihur 7) is approaching 
The further that great day recedes into the past, the more clearly 
See the significance of the proletarian ie\olution in Russia, and the more 
deeply are we led to reflect upon the practical experience gained in our 
work as a whole. 

Very briefly and, of course, in very incomplete and rough outline, 
this significance and experience may be summed up as follows 

The immediate and direct object of the revolution in Russia was a 
bourgeois-democratic one, namely, to destroy the survivals of mediaeval- 
ism and eliminate them completely, to purge Russia of this stigma 
of barbarism and to remove this immense obstacle to all culture and 
progress in our country 

And we can pride ourselves on having effected that purge much more 
vigorously, much more rapidly, boldly and successfully, and, from the 
point of view of its effect on the broad masses of the population, much 
more widely and deeply than was the case in the Great French Revolution 
over one hundred and twenty-five years ago 

The*anarchists and the petty-bourgcois democrats (« e , the Menshe¬ 
viks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, uho are the Russian counterparts 
of that international social type) have talked and are still talking an 
incredible amount of nonsense about the relation between the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and the Socialist (« e , proletarian) revolution 
The last four years have proved up to the hilt that our interpretation 
of Marxism on this point and our estimate of the experience of former 
revolutions were correct We have consummated the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution nobody has done before We are adtanemg towards the So¬ 
cialist revolution, consciously, deliberately and unswervingly, knowing 
that it^ IS not separated from the bourgeois-democratic revolution by a 
Chinese wall, and knowing too that (in the last analysis) struggle alone 
will determine how far we shall advance, what portion of this immense 
and lofty task we shall accomplish, and to what extent we shall succeed 
in consolidating our victories. Time will show But we see even now that 
a tremendous amount (tremendous for this ruined, exhausted and back- 
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ward country) has already been done towards the Socialist metamor¬ 
phosis of society 

Let us, however, finish what we have to say about the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic content of our revolution Marxists must understand what this 
means To explain, we shall quote a few graphic examples. 

The bourgeois-democratic content of the revolution means that the 
social relations (systems and institutions) of the country are purged of 
medi aevalism, serfdom, feudalism 

What were the chief manifestations, survivals, remnants of serfdom 
in Russia up to 1917^ The monarchy, the caste system, private landowner- 
ship and land tenure, the inferior status of women, religion, and nation¬ 
al oppression Take any one of these “Augean stables,” which, incidental¬ 
ly, Were left largely uncleansed by all the mote advanced states when 
they accomplished their bourgeois-democratic revolutions one hundred 
and twenty-five, two hundred and fifty and more years ago (1649 in Eng¬ 
land), take any of these Augean stables, and you will see that we have 
cleansed them thoroughly In a matter of ten weeks, from October 25 
(November 7), 1917 to the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly (Jan¬ 
uary 5, 1918), we did a thousand times more in this respect than was 
done by the bourgeois democrats and Liberals (the Cadets) and by the petty- 
bourgeois democrats (the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries) 
during the eight months they were in power 

Those poltroons, gas bags, vainglorious Narcissusses and petty Hamlets 
brandished their wooden swords—but did not even abolish the monarchy I 
We cleaned out all that monarchist muck as nobody had ever done before. 
We left not a stone standing of that ancient edifice, the caste system (even 
the most advanced countries, such as England, France and Germany, have 
not completely eliminated the survivals of this system to this dayl). 
We have torn out the deep-seated roots of the caste system, namelj, the 
remnants of feudalism and serfdom in the system of landowner ship, to 
the last “One may argue” (there are plenty of quill-drivers. Cadets, 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries abroad to indulge in such 
arguments) as to what “in the long run” will be the outcome of the agra¬ 
rian reform effected by the Great October Revolution We have no desire 
just now to waste time on such controversies, for we are deciding this, as 
well as all the controversies connected with it, not by arguing, but by 
fighting But It cannot be denied that the petty-bourgeoi^ democrats 
“compromised” with the landlords, the guardians of the traditions of 
serfdom, for eight months, while we completely swept the landlords and 
all their tiaditions from Russian soil in a few weeks, • 

Take religion, or the denial of rights to women, or the oppression and 
inequality of the non-Russian nationalities These are all problems of 
the hourgeois-democratic revolution The nincompoop petty-bourgeois 
democrats talked about them for eight months. There is not 2. single coun¬ 
try in the world, even the most advanced, where these questions have been 
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completely settled on bourgeois-democratic hues In our couniry they have 
been settled completely by the legislatjon of the Ociobtr Rtvolution 
We have fought and are fighting religion in earnest We have granted all 
the non-Russian nationalities ihtir OTim republics or autonomous regions 
In our country we no longer have the base, mean and intamoas denial 
of rights to women or inequality of the sexes, that disgusting survival 
of feudalism and mediaevalism which is being renovated by thr avaricious 
bourgeoisie and the dull-witted and frightened petty bourgeoisie in 
every other country in the world without exception 

All this constitutes the content of the bourgtois-ckmoc’‘atK revolution 
A hundred and fifty and two hundred and years ago the leaders of 

that revolution (or of those revolutions, if we consider each national va¬ 
riety of the one general type) promised to rid mirikind of mediaeval priv¬ 
ileges, of sex inequality, of privileged state reJii^iom (or rLliy,ious 
or “religiousness” in general) and of national luequaliry 1 ht v promised, 
but did not keep their promises They could not keep them, tor they were 
hindered by their “respect”—for the “sacred rights of private property ” 
Our proletarian revolution was not afflicted with this accuised “respect” 
for this thnce-accursed mediaevalism and for the “sacred right of private 
property ” 

But m order to consolidate the achievements of the bourgeo’s-demo- 
cratic revolution for the peoples of Russia, we were obliged to go further, 
and we did go further Wc solved the problems of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution en passant^ in passing,as a “by-product” of our main and genuine¬ 
ly j)ro/e/ana7i-revolutionary. Socialist activities We always said that re¬ 
forms are a by-product of the revolutionary class struggle We said—and 
proved it by deeds—that bourgeois-democratic reforms are a by-product of 
the proletarian, ^ e , of the Socialist revolution It should be stated that the 
Kautskys, Hilferdings, Martovs, Chernovs, Hillquits, Longuets, Mac¬ 
Donalds, Turatis, and other heroes of “Two-and-a-Half” Marxism were 
incapable of understanding this relation between the bourgeois-democratic 
and the proletanan-Sociahst revolutions The first grows into the second. 
The second, in passing, solves the problems of the first The second con¬ 
solidates the work of the first Struggle, and struggle alone, decides how 
far the second succeeds in outgrowing the fiist 

The Soviet system is itself one of the most vivid proofs, or manifesta. 
tlons, of how the one revolution grows into the other The Soviet system 
provides the maximum of democracy for the workers and peasants, at 
the same time it marks a break with bourgeois democracy and the rise of 
a new type of democracy of world-historic importance, vtz , proletarian 
democracy, or the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Let the curs and swine of the moribund bourgeoisie and the petty-bour¬ 
geois democrats who trail behind it, heap imprecations, abuse and derision 
upon our heads for our reverses and mistakes in the work of building up 
our Soviet system. We do not forget for a moment that we have committed 
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and are committing numerous mistakes and are suflfering numerous reverses. 
How can reverses and mistakes be avoided in a matter so new in the his¬ 
tory of the world as the erection of a state edifice of an unprecedented 'ype 
We shall steadily strive to make up for our reverses and mistakes and to 
improve our practical application of Soviet principles, which is still very 
far from perfect But we have a right to be and are proud of the fact that 
It has been our good fortune to begin the erection of a Soviet state, and 
thereby to usher in a new era in world history, the era of the rule of ^new 
class, a class which is oppressed in every capitalist country, but which 
everywhere is marching forward towards a new life, towards victory over the 
bourgeoisie, towards the dictatorship of the proletariat—and towards the 
emancipation of mankind from the yoke of capital and from imperialist war#. 

The question of imperialist wars, of the international policy of finance 
capital which dominates the whole world, a policy that inevitably engen¬ 
ders new imperialist wars, that inevitably causes an extreme intensification 
of national oppression, pillage, brigandry and the throttling of weak, back¬ 
ward and small nationalities by a handful of ‘‘advanced” powers—this 
question has been the keystone of the entire policy of all countries of the 
globe since 1914 It is a question of life and death for millions of people. 
It IS a question of whether 20,000,000 people (as compared with the 
10,000,000 who were killed in the war of 1914-18 and in the supplementary 
“minor” wars that are still going on) are to be slaughtered in the next im¬ 
perialist war, for which the bourgeoisie is preparing, which is growing out 
of capitalism before our very eyes It is a question of whether in that future 
war, which is inevitable (if capitalism continues to exist), 60,000,000 
people are to be maimed (compared with the 30,000,000 maimed in the 
years 1914-18) In this connection, too, our October Revolution marked the 
beginning of a new era in world history The menials of the bourgeoisie 
and Its hangers-on—the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks and 
the petty-bourgeois, allegedly “Socialist” democrats all over the world— 
derided our slogan “convert the imperialist war into a civil war ” But that 
slogan pioved to be the sole truth —and unpleasant, blunt, naked and 
brutal tiuth, but nevertheless the truths as against the host of most re¬ 
fined lies uttered by |ingocs and pacifists. Those lies are being dispelled.The 
Brest-Luovsk Peace has been exposed The significance and consequences 
of the peace that is even worse than the Brest-Litovsk Peace—♦the Peace 
of Versailles—arc being more relentlessly exposed every day. And the 
millions who are pondering over the causes of the recent war and of the 
approaching future war are more and more clearly realizing the gnm and 
inexorable truth that it is impossible to escape imperialist war, and impe¬ 
rialist world (if the old orthography were still in use, I would have writ¬ 
ten the word miry in both its meanings)* which inevitably engen- 

*rhe Russian word wtr means both peace and world* In the old Russian 
orthof^raphy the words uerc written wjth different vowels to distinguish one 
from the other —Ed 
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ders impetiahst war, it is impossible to escape that inferno, except by a 
Bolshev'ik struggle and a Bolshevik revolution 

Let the bourgeoisie and the pacifists, the generals and burghers, 
the capitalists and philistines, the pious Christians and the knights of the 
Second and Two-and-a-Half Internationals vent their fury against that 
revolution. The torrents of abuse, calumnies and lies they utter cannot con¬ 
ceal the world-histonc fact that for the first time in hundreds and thousands 
of years the slaves have replied to a war among the slave-owners by openly 
proclaiming the slogan “invert this war among the slave-owners for the 
division of their loot into a war of the slaves of all nations against the slave¬ 
owners of all nations ” 

For the first time in hundreds and thousands of years that slogan has 
grown from a vague and pious hope into a clear and definite political pro¬ 
gram, into an active struggle waged by millions of oppressed people led 
by the proletariat, it has grown into the first victory of the proletariat, the 
first victory in the struggle to abolish war and to unite the v.orkers of all 
countries against the united bourgeoisie of various countries, against the 
bourgeoisie that makes peace and war at the expense of the slaves of capi¬ 
tal, the wage workers, the peasants, the toilers 

This first victory is not yet the final victory It was purchased by our 
October Revolution at the price of incredible dijBSculties and hardships, at 
the price of unprecedented suffering, accompanied by a senes of severe re¬ 
verses and mistakes on our part How could a single backward people be ex¬ 
pected to frustrate the imperialist wars of the most poweiful and most de¬ 
veloped countries of the world without sustaining reverses and without 
committing mistakes^ We are not afraid to confess our mistakes and shall 
examine them dispassionately in order to learn how to correct them But 
the fact remains that for the first time in hundreds and thousands of years 
the promise to “reply” to war among the slave-owners by a revolution 
of the slaves directed ogams all and sundry slave-owners has been coni- 
pletely fulfilled —and is being fulfilled despite all difficulties. 

We have ni^de a start When, at what date and time, and the proletarians 
of which nation will complete this process is not a matter of importance. 
The important thing is that the ice has been broken, the road is open and 
the path has been bla2ed 

Gentlemen, capitalists of all countries, keep up your hypocritical pre¬ 
tence of “defending the fatherland”—the Japanese against the American, 
the American against the Japanese, the French against the British, and so 
forth I Gentlemen, knights of the Second and Two-and-a-Half Internation¬ 
als, and pacifist burghers and phihstines of the entire world, go on “evad¬ 
ing” the question of how to combat imperialist wars by issuing new “Basle 
Manifestos” (on the model of the Basle Manifesto of 1912) The first Bol¬ 
shevik revolution has wrested the first hundred milhon people of this earth 
from the clutches of imperialist war and imperialist world. Subsequent revo¬ 
lutions will save the rest of mankind from such wars and from this world. 
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Our last, but most important, most difficult, and least accomplished 
task IS economic construction, the task of laying the economic foundations 
for the new. Socialist, edifice on the site of the demolished feudal edifice 
and of the semi-demolished capitalist edifice It is in this most important 
and most difficult task that wc have sustained the greatest number of re¬ 
verses and have made most mistakes How could any one expect that a task 
so new to the uorld could be begun without reverses and without mistakes^ 
But Wc have begun it We are continuing it We are now correcting a num¬ 
ber of our mistakes by our “new economic policy ” We are learning how to 
continue erecting the Socialist edifice in a small-peasant country without 
committing such mistakes 

The difiicultics are immense But we are accustomed to grappling with 
immense difficulties Not for nothing have our enemies called us “firm as a 
rock” and exponents of a “bonebreaking policy.” But we have also learned to 
acquire, at least to some extent, another art that is essential in revolution, 
namely, flexibility, the ability to effect swift and sudden changes of tactics 
if changes in objective conditions demand it, and to choose another path for 
the achievement of our goal if the former path proves to be inexpedient or 
impossible at the given moment 

Borne along on the crest of the wave of enthusiasm, rousing first the po¬ 
litical enthusiasm and then the military enthusiasm of the people, we reck¬ 
oned that by directly relying on this enthusiasm we would be able to accom¬ 
plish economic tasks just as great as the political and military task we 
accomplished We reckoned—or perhaps it would be truer to say that we 
presumed without reckoning correctly—on being able to organize the state 
production and the state distribution of products on Communist lines in a 
small-peasant country by order of the proletarian state Experience has 
proved that we were wrong It transpires that a number of transitional stages 
are necessary—state capitalism and Socialism—in order to prepare by 
many years of effort for the transition to Communism Not directly relying 
on enthusiasm but, aided by the enthusiasm engendered by the great revo¬ 
lution, and on the basis of personal interest, personal incentive and busi¬ 
ness principles, we must first set to work in this small-peasant country to 
build solid little gangways to Socialism by way of state capitalism Other¬ 
wise we shall never get to Communism, we shall never bring these scores of 
millions of people to Communism That is what experience, what the ob¬ 
jective course of development of the revolution has taught us. 

And we, who during these three and four years have learnt to make 
abrupt changes of front (when abrupt changes of front are needed), have 
begun, zealously, attentively and sedulously (although still not zealously, 
attentively and sedulously enough) to learn to make a new change of front, 
namely, the “new economic policy ” The proletarian state must become a 
cautious, assiduous and shrewd “business man,” a punctilious wholesale 
merchant —otherwise it will never succeed in putting this small-peasant 
country economically on its feet. Under existing conditions, living as we arc 
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Side by side with the capitalist (for the time being capitalist) West, there is 
no other way of passing on to Communism A wholesale merchant is an econ¬ 
omic type as remote from Communism as heaven is from earth But this is 
one of the contradictions which, in the actual conditions of life lead from a 
small-peasant economy state capitalism to Socialism Peisonil incentive 
will develop production and our primary task is to increase production at all 
costs. Wholesale trade economically unites the millions of small peasants 
it gives them a personal incentive, links them up and leads them to the next 
step, namely, to various forms of association and union in the process of 
production itself Wc have already set to work to make the necessai y changes 
in our economic policy, and here we already hi^’^e certain successes to 
our credit, small and partial successes, it is tiue, but undoulited successes 
nevertheless In this new field of “tuition’' we arc alrc ady finishing our pre¬ 
paratory class By persistent and assiduous study, by subjecting every step 
we take to the test of practical experience, by not fearing to alter over and 
over again what we have already begun, to cotrect our mistakes and most 
carefully analyse then significance, we shall pass to the higher classes We 
shall go through the whole “course,” although the present state of world eco¬ 
nomics and world politics has made that course much longei and much more 
difficult than we would like No matter at what cost, no matter how severe 
the hardships of the transition period may be—despite disaster, famine and 
rum, we shall not flinch, we shall tuumphantly carry our cause to its goal 

October 14, 1921 


Pravda No 234, 
October 18, 1921 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GOLD NOW AND AFTER THE 
COMPLETE VICTORY OF SOCIALISM 

The best way to celebrate the anniversary of our great revolution would 
be to concentrate attention on the unsolved problems of the revolution. It 
IS particularly appropriate and necessary to celebrate the revolution in this 
way at a time when we are faced with fundamental problems that the rev¬ 
olution has not yet solved, when we must assimilate something new (com- 
paicd with what the revolution has done up to now) for the solution of 
these problems 

The new thing for our revolution at the present time is that we must re¬ 
sort to a “reformist,” gradual, cautious and roundabout mode of operation 
in solving the fundamental problems of economic construction This 
“novelty” gives rise to a number of questions, perplexities and doubts in 
both theory and practice 

A theoretical question how can wc explain the transition from a series 
of extremely revolutionary actions to extremely “reformist” actions in the 
same field at a time when the revolution as a whole is making victorious 
progress^ Is this not a “surrender of positions,” an “admission of defeat,” 
or something of that sotO Of course, our enemies—from the semi-feudal 
type of reactionaries to the Mensheviks, or other knights of the Two-and-a- 
Ilalf International—say that it is They would not be enemies if they did 
not shout something of this sort on every pretext, and even without any 
pretext The touching unanimity that prevails on this question among all 
parties, from the feudal reactionaries to the Mensheviks, is only further, 
proof that opposed to the pi ole tan an revolution is the “one reactionary 
mass” of all these paities (and it may be said m parenthesis as Engeb 
foresaw in his letters to Bebel of 1875 and 1884) 

But theie is some .. “perplexity” even among friends 

Restore large-scale industry, organize the direct interchange of its pro¬ 
ducts with those of small-peasant farming, and thus assist the socialization 
of the latter For the purpose of restoring large-scale industry, borrow 
from the peasants a certain quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials by 
means of the surplus-appropriation system—this was the plan (or method, 
system) that we followed for more than three years, up to the spring of 1921. 
This was the revolutionary approach to the problem, namely, to proceed at 
once to break up the old social and economic system completely and to 
substitute a new one for it 
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Since the spring of 1921, instead of this approach, plan, method, oi 
system of action, we have been adopting (wc have not yet ‘Adopted” hut are 
still ‘‘adopting,and we have not yet tully realized this) a totall) diftctent 
method, a reformist type of method not to break Uf the ohi social and 
economic system, trade, small production, small proprietorship, capi- 
talism, but lorevive trade, small proprietorship, capitalism, while cautious¬ 
ly and gradually getting the uppei hand over it, or cieating the possibil¬ 
ity of subjecting it to state regulation only to the degree that it revive^ 
This IS quite a different approach to the problem 

Compared with the previous revolutionary approach, this is a refornrust 
approach (revolution is a change which breaks tPc old order to its very foun¬ 
dations and does not cautiously, slowly and gradually remodel it, taking 
care to break as little as possible) 

The question arises If after trying revolutionary methods vou find that 
they have failed and adopt reformist methods, does this not prove 
that you are declaring the revolution itself to have been a mistake^ Does it 
not prove that the revolution should not have been started at all, that you 
should have started with and confined yourselves to reforms^ 

This IS the conclusion that is drawn by the Mensheviks and their ilk 
But this conclusion is either sophistry and simply a fraud perpetrated by 
hardened politicians, or the childishness of political tyros The greatest, 
perhaps the only danger that the genuine revolutionary is likely to fall into 
is that of exaggerating his revolutionariness, of forgetting the limits and 
conditions in which revolutionary methods are appropriate and can be 
successfully employed Genuine revolutionaries have come a cropper most 
often when they began to write “revolution’' with a capital R, to elevate 
“revolution” to something almost divine, to lose their heads, to lose the 
ability to reflect, weigh up and ascertain in the coolest and most dispassion¬ 
ate manner at what moment, under what circumstances and in which sphere 
of action it IS necessary to act in a revolutionary manner and at what 
moment, under what circumstances and in which sphere it is necessary to 
adopt reformist action Genuine revolutionaries will perish (not that they 
will be defeated from outside, but that their affaus will suffer internal 
collapse) only if they abandon then sober outlook and take it into their 
heads that “the great, victorious, world” revolution can and must solve 
all problems in a revolutionary manner under all circumstances and in all 
spheres of action If they do this, their doom is certain 

Whoever “takes such a thing into his head” must perish, because he is 
inventing an absurdity in connection with a fundamental problem, and in 
the midst of fierce war (and revolution is the fiercest sort of war) the penalty 
for folly IS defeat 

Why does it follow that “the great, victorious, world” revolution can* 
and must employ only revolutionary methods^ It does not follow at alK It 
IS absolutely untrue, as is clear from purely theoretical propositions, if we 
continue to adhere to Marxism. That it is untrue is proved also by the ex- 
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perience of our revolution. Theoretically, foolish things are done in time of 
revolution )ust as at any other time, said Engels, and he was right. We 
must try to do as few foolish things as possible and to rectify those that 
are done as quickly as possible, calculating as dispassionately as possible, 
which problems can be solved at any given time by revolutionary methods 
and which cannot Our own piactical cxpciicncc the Bicst Peace was an 
example of action that was not revolutionary at all, it was reformist, and 
even worse than reformist, because it was a retreat, whcieas, as a general 
rule, reformist action advances, slowly, cautiously, giadualiy, but advances, 
nevertheless The proof that our tactics in signing the Blest Peace were cor¬ 
rect IS now so complete, is so evident to all and generally admitted, that 
there is no need to say any more about it 

Oui revolution completed onl) the bourgeois-democratic work, and we 
can be legitimately proud of this work The proletaiian oi Socialist part of 
Its work may be summed up in three points 1) The revolutionary emergence 
from the imperialist world war, the exposure and cessatwn of the slaughter 
organized by the two world groups of capitalist marauders Our part of this 
we accomplished in full, it could have been accomplished in all parts only 
by a revolution in a numbei of advanced countries 2) The cteation of the 
Soviet system, the form in which the dictatoiship of the proletariat is ef¬ 
fected This epoch-making change has been made The eta of bourgeois- 
democratic parliamentarism has drawn to a close A new chapter in world 
history—the era of proletarian dictatorship—has been opened The Soviet 
system and all forms of proletarian dictatorship will have the finishing 
touches put to them and be completed only by the efforts of a number of 
countries We still have a great deal to do in this field It would be unpar¬ 
donable to lose sight of this We shall have to put the finishing touches to 
the woik, re-do it, start from the beginning all over again, more than once 
Every step forward and upward that we take in developing our productive 
forces and our culture must be accompanied by the work of finishing and 
altering oui Soviet system, and we are still low in the scale of economics and 
culture Much will have to be altered, and to be “embariassed’’ by this 
would be the height of folly (if not something worse than folly) 3) The con¬ 
struction of the economic foundations of the Socialist system In this field 
the main and fundamental thing has not yet been completed But this is 
our surest foundation surest from the point of view of principle, from the 
practical point of view, from the point of view of the RSFSR today, and 
from the international point of view 

Since the chief thing has not yet been completed in the main, we must 
conccntiate all our attention upon this The difficulty heic lies in the form 
of the transition 

In my Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Oovernment, written in April 1918, 

I wrote 

“It IS not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of Socialism or a 
Communist m general One must be able at each particular moment to find 
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the particular link in the chain which one must grasp with all one’s might 
in order to hold the whole chain and to prepare firmly for the transition 
to the next link, the order of the Jinks, their form, the mannei m svhith they 
are linked together, their difference from each other in the hmoncal chain 
of events, are not as simple and not as senseless as tlio'^c in an oidinary 
chain made by a smith ” 

At the present time, in the sphere of actnity with wh^ch aie dealing, 
this link IS the revival of internal trade under proper state regulatum (duec- 
tion) Trade—that is the ‘‘link” in the historical chain of events, in the 
traditional forms of our Socialist construction m 1^21 22, which we, the 
proletarian state, we, the leading. Communist P. , rnvsl nith all 

our might ** If we “grasp” this link firmly enough uoiv wc shall ecrtiiinly 
control the whole chain in the very near future II wc do not, we shall not 
control the whole chain, we shall not create the foundation for Socialist 
social and economic relations 

Communism and traded I That may sound stiange The two seem to be 
disconnected, incongruous, remote from each other But if we ponder over 
It from the point of view of economics^ we shall find that the one is no more 
remote fiom the other than Communism is from small-peasant, patriarchal 
agriculture 

When we are victoiious on a world scale I think we shall use gold for 
the purpose of building public lavatories in the st reets of some of the largest 
cities of the world This would be the most “)ust’' and most educational way 
of utilizing gold for the benefit of those generations which have not for¬ 
gotten how, for the sake of gold, ten million men were killed and thirty 
million maimed in the “great war for freedom,” in the war of 1914-18, in 
the war that was waged to decide the great question of which peace w^as the 
worst, the Brest Peace or the Versailles Peace, and how, for the ^ake of this 
gold, preparations are certainly being made to kill twenty million men and 
to maim sixty million in a war, say, in 1925, or 1928, between, say, Japan 
and America, or between England and America, oi something like that 

But however “)ust,” useful, or humane it would be to utilize gold for 
this purpose, wc nevertheless say Let us work for another decade or so with 
the same intensity and with the same success as we have been working in 
1917-21, only in a much wider field, in order to reach the stage when we can 
put gold to this use Meanwhile, we must save the gold in the RSFSR, 
sell It at the highest price, buy goods with it at the lowest price “When liv¬ 
ing among wolves, howl like wolves ” As for exterminating all the wolves, 
as would be done in a rational human society, we shall act up to the wise 
Russian proverb “Don’t boast when going to war, boast when returning 
from war ” 

Trade is the only possible economic link between the scores of millions 
of small farmers and large-scale industry if , if there is not alongside 
these farmers an excellently equipped large-scale machine industry linked 
up by a network of electric cables, an industry so well equipped technical- 
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ly, with Its organizational ^^superstructures” and accompanying accesso¬ 
ries, as to be able to supply the small farmers with the best products in large 
quantities, more quickly and more cheaply than before. On a world scale 
this “if” has already been achieved This condition already exists, but the 
country, formerly one of the most backward capitalist countries, which 
tried alone directly and at one stroke to create, to put into use, to organize 
practically the new links between industry and agriculture, failed to achieve 
this task by “direct assault,” and must now try to achieve it by a number of 
slow, gradual, and cautious “siege” operations 

The proletarian state can control trade, direct it into definite channels, 
keep It within certain limits I shall quote a small, a very small example* 
in the Donetz Basin a slight, still very slight, but undoubted economic re¬ 
vival has commenced, partly due to an increase in the productivity of 
labour at the large state mines, and partly due to the fact that the small 
mines have been leased to peasants As a result the proletarian state is re¬ 
ceiving a small quantity (a miserably small quantity compared with what 
IS obtained in the advanced countries, but an appreciable quantity consider¬ 
ing our poverty-stricken condition) of extra coal at a cost of production of, 
say, 100, and it is selling this coal to various government departments at a 
price, of, say, 120, and to private people at a price of, say, 140 (I must say in 
parenthesis that my figures are quite arbitrary, first because I do not know 
the exact figures, and, secondly, I would not make them public even if I 
did) This looks as if we are beginningy if only in very modest dimensions, 
to control trade between industry and agriculture, to control wholesale 
trade, to cope with the task of taking in hand the available, small, back¬ 
ward industry, or large-scale but enfeebled and ruined industry, of reviv¬ 
ing trade on the present economic basis, of making the ordinary, average 
peasant (and this is the typical peasant, representative of the masses and 
the vehicle of anarchy) feel the benefit of the economic revival, of taking 
advantage of it for the purpose of more systematically and persistently, 
more widely and successfully, restoring large-scale industry 

We shall not drop into “sentimental Socialism,” or assume the old 
Russian, semi-aristocratic, semi-muzhik and patriarchal air of supreme 
contempt for trade It is permissible to use, and, since it is necessary, we 
must learn to use all transitional economic forms for the purpose of strength¬ 
ening the link between the peasantry and the proletariat, for the purpose 
of immediately reviving the national economy of our ruined and tormented 
country, of reviving industry, and facilitating future, more extensive and 
more deep-going measures like electrification. 

Only Marxism has precisely and correctly defined the relation of reforms 
to revolution However, Marx was able to see this relation only from 
one aspect, namely, under the conditions preceding the first to any ex¬ 
tent permanent and lasting victory of the proletariat, if only in a single 
country Under those conditions, the basis of the proper relation was * reforms 
are a by-product of the revolutionary class struggle of the proletariat. 
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In the capitalist wofld this relation is the foundation of the revolutionary 
tactics of the proletariat—the ABC, which is distorted and obscured by 
the venal leaders of the Second International and the half-pedantic and 
half-mincing knights of the Two-and-a-Half International After the vic¬ 
tory of the proletariat, if only in a single country, something new enters 
into the relation between reforms and revolution In principle, it is the 
same as before, but a change in form takes place, which Marx himself could 
not foresee, but which can be appreciated only on the basis of the philoso¬ 
phy and politics of Marxism Why were we able to carry out the Brest retreat 
successfully^ Because wc had advanced so far that we had room in which to 
retreat At breakneck speed, %n a few weeks^ fom October 25, 1917, to the 
Brest Peace, we built up the Soviet state, extricated ourselves fiom the 
imperialist war m a revolutionary manner and completed the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution so that even the great retreat (the Brest Peace) 
left us sufficient room in which to take advantage of the ‘‘respite” and 
to march forward victoriously, against Kolchak, Demkin, Yudenich, 
Pilsudski and Wrangel 

Before the victory of the proletariat, reforms are a by-product of the 
revolutionary class struggle After the victory (while still remaining a 
‘‘by-product” on an international scale) they are, in addition, for the coun¬ 
try in which victory has been achieved, a necessary and legitimate respite in 
those cases when, after the utmost exertion of effort, it becomes obvious 
that sufficient strength is lacking for the revolutionary accomplishment of 
this or that transition Victory creates such a “reserve of strength” that it 
IS possible to hold out even in a forced retreat, hold out both materially 
and morally Holding out materially means preserving a sufficient superi¬ 
ority of forces to prevent the enemy from inflicting utter defeat Holding 
out morally means not allowing oneself to become demoralized and disor¬ 
ganized, keeping a sober view of the situation, preserving vigour and 
firmness of spirit, even making a long retreat, but within limits, stop¬ 
ping the retreat in time, and again returning to the offensive. 

We retreated to state capitalism, but we retreated within bounds We arc 
now retreating to the state regulation of trade, but we shall retreat within 
bounds Signs are already visible that the retreat is coming to an end, the 
prospect of stopping this retreat m the not distant future is dawning The 
more conscious, the more unanimous, the more free from prejudice we are in 
carrying out this necessary retreat, the sooner shall we be able to stop it, 
and the more lasting, speedy and extensive wiU our subsequent victorious 
advance be 

November 5, 1921 

Pravda No 251, 

November 6-7, 1921 



THE ROLE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE TRADE UNIONS 
UNDER THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

Dfcision of the Central Committee of hie Russian 
C oMMUNisi Party (Boi sirE\ jks), Adopted 
January 12, 1922 

1 The Economrc Policy and the Trade Unions 

The new economic policy introduces a numhci of impoitant changes in 
the status of the proletariat, and consequently, m that of the trade unions 
The great bulk of the means of production in industry and the transport 
system remains in the hands of the proletarian state This, together with 
the nationalization of the land, shows that the new economic policy does not 
change the nature of the workers' state, although it does materially alter 
the methods and forms of Socialist construction, for it permits of economic 
iivalry between Socialism, which is now in the process of construction, 
and capitalism, which is trying to revive in the process of supplying the 
needs of the vast masses of the peasantry through the medium of the 
market 

The change in the form of Socialist construction is due to the fact that in 
pursuing Its policy of transition from capitalism to Socialism the Com¬ 
munist Paity and the Soviet government are now adopting special 
methods and in many respects ate operating differently from the way 
they operated before they are capturing a number of positions by a ‘‘new 
flanking movement," so to speak, are retreating in order to make better pre¬ 
parations for a new oflensive against capitalism In particular, state-regu¬ 
lated free trade and capitalism are now being permitted and are develop¬ 
ing, on the other hand, the socialized state enterprises have been put on 
what IS called a business basis, i e , they have been reorganized on commer¬ 
cial lines, which, in view of the general cultural backwardness and exhaus¬ 
tion of the country, will, to a gieater or lesser degree, inevitably give 
the masses the impression that there is an antagonism of interest 
between the management of the different enterprises and the workers 
employed in them 
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2 State Capitalism in the Proletarian Stale 
aufl the Timh Unions 

Without changing its essence, the proletarian state may pet nut free 
trade and the development of capitalism only within certain bounds, 
and only on the condition that the state regulates (supervises, controls, 
determines the forms and methods of, etc ) private trade and pii\ ate capital¬ 
ism The successes of state regulation depend not only on the state- 
power, but also, and to a larger extent, on the degree of maturity of the prol¬ 
etariat and of the masses of the working people generally, on thcirstand- 
ard of culture, etc But even if this regulation is completely successful, 
the antagonism of class interests between labour and capital will certain¬ 
ly remain Consequently, one of the mam taskj that will henceforth con¬ 
front the trade unions is to protect in e\ery way tiic class interest of the 
proletariat m its struggle against capital This task should be openly put 
m the forefront, and the machinery of the trade unions must be reorganized, 
changed of supplemented accordingly (disputes committees, strike funds, 
mutual aid funds, etc , should be formed, or rather, built up) 


3 The State Enterprises That Hate Been Put on the So-Called 
Business Basis aJid the Trade Unions 

The placing of state enterprises on the so-called business basis is an 
inevitable and inseparable concomitant of the new economic policy, in the 
near future this will become the predominant, if not the sole, form of state 
enterprise Actually, this means that with free trade now permitted and 
developing, the state enterprises will to a large extent be put on a commer¬ 
cial basis In view of the urgent necessity of increat^ing the productivity 
of labour, of making every enterprise pay its way and make a profit, and in 
view of the inevitable nse of departmental jealousy and excessive depart¬ 
mental zeal, this circumstance will inevitably create a certain antagonism 
of interests in matters concerning conditions of labour between the workers 
and the directors and managers of the state enterprises, or the government 
departments in charge of them Therefore, as regards the socialized enter¬ 
prises, it IS undoubtedly the duty of the trade unions to protect the interests 
of the working people, to facilitate as far as possible the raising of their 
standard of living, and constantly to correct the blunders and excesses of the 
business organizations resulting from the bureaucratic distortions of the 
state apparatus. 
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4, The Essential Difference Between the Proletarian Class Struggle in 
a State Which Recognizes the Private Ownership of the Land^ Factories^ 
etc, and Where Political Power Is in the Hands of the Capitalist Class^ and 
the Economic Struggle of the Proletariat in a State Which Does not Recognize 
the private Ownership of the Land and the Majority of the Large Enterprises 
and Where Political Power Is in the Hands of the Proletariat 

As long as classes exist, the class struggle is inevitable In the period 
of transition from capitalism to Socialism the existence of classes is in¬ 
evitable, and the Program of the Russian Communist Party definitely 
states that we are taking only the first steps in the transition from capi¬ 
talism to Socialism Hence, the Communist Party, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment, and the trade unions, must frankly admit the existence of an eco¬ 
nomic struggle, and admit that it is inevitable until the electrification 
of industry and agriculture is completed—at least in the main—and 
until all the roots of small production and the rule of the market are cut 
thereby, • 

On the other hand, it is obvious that under capitalism the ultimate 
object of the strike struggle is to break up the state machine and to over¬ 
throw the given class state power Under the transitional type of proletar¬ 
ian state, as ours is, however, the ultimate object of every action taken 
by the working class can be only to fortify the proletarian state and the 
proletarian class state power by combating the bureaucratic distortions, 
mistakes and flaws m this state, and by curbing the class appetites of 
the capitalists who try to evade its control, etc Hence, the Communist 
Party, the Soviet government and the trade unions, must never forget, 
and must never conceal from the workers and the mass of the working 
people, that the strike struggle in a state where the pioletariat holds 
political power can be explained and justified only by the bureaucratic 
distortions of the proletarian state and the survival of all sorts 
of remnants of the old capitalist system in the government offices on the 
one hand, and by the political immaturity and cultural backwardness 
of the masses of the working people on the other 

Hence, when friction and disputes arise between individual groups 
of the working class and individual departments and organizations of the 
workers* state, the function of the trade unions is to facilitate the 
speediest and smoothest settlement of these disputes to the maximum ad¬ 
vantage of the groups of workers they represent, taking care, however, 
not to prejudice the interests of other groups of workers and the develop¬ 
ment of the workers* state and its economy as a whole, for only this 
development can lay the foundations for the material and spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the working class The only correct, sound and expedient method 
of removing friction and of settling disputes between individual groups 
of the working class and the organs of the workers* state is for the trade 
unions to act as mediators, and through their competent bodies either 
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to enter into negotiations with the competent business organizations on 
the basis of precise demands and proposals formulated by both sides, 
or appeal to the higher state bodies 

In those cases where the unjust actions of the business organizations, 
the backwardness of certain groups of workers, the provocative activities 
of counter-revolutionary elements or, lastly, the neglect of the trade 
union organizations themselves, lead to open disputes in the form of 
strikes in state enterprises, and so forth, the function of the trade unions 
is to bring about the speediest settlement of the dispute by taking measures 
liT conformity with the general character of trade union activities, to 
take steps to remove the real injustices and irregula**ities and to satisfy 
the lawful and practical demands of the masses, to exercise political 
influence on the masses, and so forth 

One of the most important and infallible teste of the conectness and 
success of the activities of the trade unions is the degree to which they 
succeed in averting mass disputes in state enterprises by pursuing a fore- 
sighted policy with a view to effectively protecting the interests of the 
masses of the workers m all respects and to removing in time all causes 
of dispute 


5 Reversion to Voluntary Trade Unton Membership 

The formal attitude of the trade unions to the automatic enrolment of 
all wage workers as members of trade unions has introduced a certain 
degree of bureaucratic distortion in the trade unions and has caused the 
latter to lose touch with the great bulk of their membership Hence, it 
IS necessary resolutely to practise voluntary enrolment both of indivi¬ 
duals and of groups Under no circumstances must members of trade unions 
be required to subscribe to any specific political views, in this respect, 
as well as in respect to religion, the trade unions must be non-partisan 
All that must be required of trade union members in the proletarian state 
IS that they should understand comradely discipline and the necessity of 
uniting the workers' forces for the purpose of protecting the interests 
of the working people and of assisting the working people's government, 
i e \ the Soviet government The proletarian state must encourage the 
workers to organize in trade unions both by juridical and material 
means, but the trade unions can have no rights without duties. 

6 The Trade Untons and the Management of Industry 

After the proletariat has captured political power, its principal 
and fundamental interests demand that the output of manufactured goods 
and the productive forces of society should be increased to enormous di¬ 
mensions This task, which is clearly formulated in the Program of the 
Russian Communist Party, is particularly urgent in this country today 
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owing to post-war rum, starvation and devastation Hence, unless the 
speediest and most enduring success is achieved in restoring large-scale 
industry, no success can be achieved in the general cause of emancipating 
labour from the yoke of capital and of securing the victory of Socialism 
To achieve this success in Russia, in its present state, it is absolutely 
essential that all authority in the factories should be concentrated in 
the hands of the management The factory management, usually built 
up on the principle of one-man management, must hav^ authority inde¬ 
pendently to fix wages and distribute money wages, rations, special 
working clothes, and all other supplies, on the basis and within the limits 
of collective agreements concluded with the trade unions, it must have 
the utmost freedom to distribute these supplies at its own discretion, to 
enquire strictly into the actual successes achieved in increasing output, 
reducing losses and increasing piofits, to choose very carefully outstand¬ 
ing and capible managers, etc 

Under these circumstances, all direct interference by the trade unions 
in the management of factories must be regarded as positively harmful 
and impcimissible 

It would be absolutely wrong, however, to interpret this indisputable 
axiom to mean that the trade unions must play no part in the Socialist 
organii^ation of industry and in the management of state industry Their 
participation in this is necessary in the following strictly defined forms 

7 The Role and FuncUons of the Tiade Umovs m the Bnstvess and 
AdmimstraUve OrgamzaUo7is of the Proletarian State 

The proletariat is the class foundation of the state which is m a process 
of transition from capitalism to Socialism The proletariat can success¬ 
fully fulfil this function in a country where the small peasantry greatly 
predominates only if it very skilfully, cautiously and gradually esta¬ 
blishes an alliance with the oveiwhelming majority of the peasantry 
The trade unions must he the closest and unfailing collaborators of the 
state power, all the political and economic activities of which are guided 
by the class-conscious vanguard of the working class—the Qimmunist 
Party Being a school of Communism in general, the trade unions must, 
in particular, be schools for training in the art of managing Socialist 
industry (and gradually also agricultural) the whole mass of workers, 
and eventually all working people 

Proceeding from the foregoing principles, the trade unions’ part in 
the activities of the business and administrative organizations of the 
proletarian state should, in the ensuing period, assume the following main 
forms 

1. The trade unions should collaborate in constituting all the business 
and administrative organizations of the state that are connected with 
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economic affairs and nominate their candidates tor them, indicating the 
latter's length of service, experience, and so foith Right of decision 
lies solely with the business organizations, Avhieh also bear full respon¬ 
sibility for the activities of the competent state organization The busi¬ 
ness organizations, however, must give careful consideration to the views 
expressed by the competent trade unions concerning all candidates 

2 One of the most important functions of the trade unions is to promote 
and train factory managers ftom the ranks of the workers and of the masses 
of the working people generally At the present time we have scores of 
such factory managers who are epite satistactory, and hundiecls who aie 
more or less satisfactory, very soon, however, slull need hundreds of 
the former and thousands of the lattei The trade unions must mu^h more 
carefully and regularly than hitheito keep a systematic register of all 
workers and peasants capable of holding posts of this k nd, and thoroughly, 
practically and fronie\ety aspect verily the progress they make in learn¬ 
ing the ait of management 

3 The trade unions must take a far greater patt in the activities of all the 

planning organizations of the proletarian state, in drawing up economic 
plans and programs of production and expenditure of stocks of material 
supplies for the workers, in choosing the factories that are to continue to 
receive state supplies, to be leased, or to be given out as concessions, etc 
The trade unions should undertake no direct functions of controlling 
production in private and leased enterprises, but participate in the regula¬ 
tion of private capitalist production exclusively by taking part m the 
activities of the competent state organizations In addition to partici¬ 
pating in all cultural and educational activities and in production prop¬ 
aganda, the trade unions must also, on an incicasing scale, enlist the 
working class and the masses of the working people generally, for all 
branches of the work of building up the state economy, they must make 
them familiar with all aspects of economic life and all details of 

industrial operations—from the acquisition of raw materials to the 
realization of the product—give them a more and more concrete idea of 
the single state plan of Socialist economy and make them understand 
that it IS the practical interest of the worker and peasant to fulfil this 
plan 

4 The drawing up of scales of wages and supplies, etc , is one of the 
essential functions of the trade unions in the building of Socialism and in 
their participation in the management of industry In particular, the 
disciplinary courts should steadily improve labour discipline and the 
cultural forms of fighting for it and for increased output, but they must 
not interfere with the functions of the ordinary People’s Courts or 
with the functions of factory management 

This list of the major functions of the trade unions in the work of build¬ 
ing up Socialist economy should, of course, be drawn up in greater detail 
by the competent trade union bodies and the Soviet government Taking 
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into account the experience of the enormous work accomplished by the 
trade unions in organizing the national economy and its management, 
and also the mistakes which hftve caused no little harm and resulting from 
direct, unqualified, incompetent and irresponsible interference in admin¬ 
istrative matters, the most important thing for reviving the national 
economy and strengthening the Soviet regime, is deliberately and reso¬ 
lutely to start persevering and practical activities calculated to extend 
over a long period of years and designed to give the workers,and all working 
people generally, practical training in the art of managing the national 
economy of the whole country 

8 Contact with the Masses—the Fundamental Condition for All Trade 

Unwn Activity 

Contact with the masses, i e , with the overwhelming majority of the 
workers (and eventually of all the working people) is the most important 
and fundamental condition for the success of all trade union activity 
In all the trade union organizations, from bottom up, groups must be 
formed of responsible comrades—not all of them mutt be Communists— 
with many years of practical experience, who should live right among the 
workers, study their lives in every detail, be able unerringly, on any 
question, and at any time, to judge the mood, the real aspirations, 
needs and thoughts of the masses They must be able without a shadow of 
false idealization to define the degree of then class consciousness and 
the extent to which they are influenced by various prejudices and survivals 
of the past, and they must be able to win the boundless confidence of the 
masses by comradeship and concern for their needs One of the greatest 
and most serious dangers that confronts the numerically small Communist 
Party which, as the vanguard of the working class, is guiding a vast 
country in the process of transition to Socialism (for the time being without 
the support of the more advanced countries), is divorcement from the 
masses, the danger that the vanguard may run too far ahead and fail to 
‘‘straighten out the line,” fail to maintain permanent contact with the 
whole army of laboui, le , with the ovetwhclming majority of workers 
and peasants. Just as the very best factory, with the very best engines 
and first-class machines, uill be forced to remain idle if the transmis¬ 
sion belts from the motor to the machines are damaged, so our work of 
Socialist construction must meet with inevitable disaster if the trade 
unions—the transmission belts from the Communist Party, to the masses— 
are badly fitted or function badly It is not sufficient to explain, to 
reiterate and corroborate this truth, it must be backed up organization¬ 
ally by the whole structure of the trade unions and by their everyday 
activities. 
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9, T^€ CoutTad'icUous 171 the Status of the Trade Unions Under the 
Dictatorship of the Prole aria^ 

From all the foregoing it is evident that there are a number of contradic¬ 
tions in the various functions of the trade unions On the one hand, the 
trade unions’ principal method of operation is that of persuasion and 
education, on the other hand, as participants in the exercise of state power, 
they cannot refuse to participate in the work of coercion Or the one hand, 
their mam function is to protect the interests of the masses of the working 
people in the most direct and immediate sense of the term, on the other 
hand, as participants in the exercise of state powei and builders of the 
national economy as a whole, they cannot reiu'^c to exercise ptessure 
On the one hand, they must operate mihtat)^ fashion, for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is the fiercest, most stubborn dnC most desperate class 
war, on the other hand, specifically military methods of upei ation can 
least of all be applied by trade unions On the one hand, they must be able 
to adapt themselves to the masses, to stoop to their level, on the other 
hand, they must never pander to the prejudices and backwardness of the 
masses, but steadily raise them to a higher and higher level, etc , etc 
These contradictions are not fortuitous, they will persist for several dec¬ 
ades, for as long as survivals of capitalism and small production remain, 
contradictions between these survivals and the young shoots of Socialism 
are inevitable in all parts of the social system 

From this two practical conclusions must be diawn First, 
that to conduct trade union activities successfully, it is not enough 
to understand their functions, it is not enough to organize them properly. 
In addition, special tactfulness is required, ability to approach the mass¬ 
es in a special way in each separate concrete case for the purpoce of rais¬ 
ing these masses to a higher cultural, economic and political stage with 
the minimum of friction 

Second, the aforementioned contradictions will inevitably give rise 
to disputes, disagreements, friction, etc A higher body is required with 
sufficient authority to settle these at once This higher body is the Com¬ 
munist Party and the international federation of the Communist Parties 
of all countries—the Communist International. 


10^ The Trade Unions and the Specialists 

The main principles of this question are formulated in the Program 
of the Russian Communist Party, but these will remain a dead letter if 
constant attention is not paid to the facts which indicate the degree to 
which they are put into practice Recent facts of this kind are first, cases 
of the murder of engineers by workers in socialized mines not only in 
the Urals, but also in the Donetz Basin, second, the suicide of V V. Ol- 
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denborger, Chief Engineer of the Moscow Waterworks, owing to the in¬ 
tolerable conditions created for him by the incompetence and atrocious 
conduct of the members of the Communist group, as well as by organs 
of the Soviet government, which has prompted the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee to hand the whole matter over to the judicial 
authorities 

The Communist Party and the Soviet government as a whole bear 
a far greater share of the blame for facts of this kind than the trade unions. 
But the point at the moment is not to establish the degree of political 
guilt, but to draw certain political conclusions Unless our leading bodies, 
t e , the Communist Party, the Soviet government and the trade umon, 
guard as the apple of their eye every specialist who is working conscien¬ 
tiously and knows and loves his work—even though the ideas of Commu¬ 
nism are totally alien to him—it will be useless to expect any serious 
progress in the work of Socialist construction We may not be able to 
achieve it soon, but we must at all costs achieve a position in which 
specialists—as a separate social stratum which will persist until we have 
reached the highest stage of development, namely, Communist society— 
can enjoy belter conditions of life under Socialism than they enjoyed 
under capitalism as regards material and legal status, comiadely collab¬ 
oration with the workers and peasants, and ideology, t e , as regards 
finding satisfaction in their work, realizing that it is socially useful and 
being independent of the soidid interests of the capitalist class. Nobody 
will regard a government department as being tolerably well organized 
which does not take systematic measures to provide for all the needs of 
the specialists, to reward the best of them, to safeguard and protect 
thcii interests, etc , and does not secutc practical results in this. 

The trade unions must conduct all the activities of the type indicated 
(or systematically collaborate in the activities of ail the government 
departments concerned) not from the point of view of the interests of 
the given department, but from the point of view of the interests of labour 
and of the national economy as a whole As regards the specialists, on 
the trade unions devolves the very arduous duty of daily exercising the 
widest possible influence on masses of the working people with a view to 
creating proper relations between them and the specialists Only such 
activities can produce really important practical results. 

JJ The Trade Unions and Peity-Boutgeois Influence on the 
Working Glass 

Trade Unions are really effective only when they unite very broad 
strata of the non-Party workers. This inevitably gives rise—particularly 
m a country m which the peasantry largely predominates—to a relative 
stability, precisely among the trade unions, of all the political influences 
that serve as the superstructure of the remnants of capitalism and of 
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small production The influence is petty-bouigeois, i e , Souahst-Rev¬ 
olutionary and Menshevik (the Russian variety of the parties of the Sec¬ 
ond and Two-and-a-Half Internationals) on the one hand, and anaichist 
on the other. Only among these elements has any considerable number 
of persons remained who defend capitalism ideologically and not from 
selfish class motives, and continue to believe in the non-class nature of 
the “democracy,” “equality,” and “liberty” in general that they preach 
It IS to this special economic cause and not to the role of individual 
groups, still less of individual persons, that we must attribute the sur¬ 
vivals (sometimes even the revival) in this country of such petty-bourgeois 
ideas among the trade unions The Communist Party, the Soviet bodies 
that conduct cultural and educational activities and all Communist 
members of trade unions must therefore devote far more attention to 
the ideological struggle against petty-bourgeois influences, trends and 
deviations among the trade unions, especially because the ne\^ economic 
policy IS bound to lead to a certain increase in the forces of capitalism 
It IS urgently necessary to counteract this by intensifying the struggle 
against petty-bourgeois influences upon the working class 
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G^mrades, permit me to stait the political report of the Central 
Committee not from the beginning, but from the end of the year The 
most discussed political question today is Genoa ^ But as a great 
deal has already been said about this in our press, and as I have already 
said what is most material to the subject in my speech on March 6, 
which has been published,** I would ask you to permit me to refrain 
from going into this question in detail unless you particularly wish me 
to do so 

You are all familiar with the general question of Genoa, because much 
space has been devoted to it in the newspapcis—in my opinion too much 
space IS devoted to it at the expense of the real, practical and urgent re- 
quircmcnts of our work of construction in general, and of our economic 
construction in particular In Europe, in all bourgeois countries, of course, 
they like to occupy people’s minds, or stuff their heads, with all sorts 

• Ihc reference hcic is* to the intern itim.1 conference summoned by the Su¬ 
preme Council of the League of Nations nt Genoa, Italy, which met Apiil 10 May 19, 
1922 1 he representatives of Great Biitam, prance, Italy, Belgium, Japan, Soviet 
Russia and twenty two other nations participated in the confcicncc 'Ihe official 
purpose of the conference was to study ways and means lor the post-war “eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction of Central and Pastern Europe ” Aggressi\c imperialist 
circles, b inking on the economic diOEiculties of the Soviet Republic, strove to 
utilize the conference to force the latter to its knees Ihey insisted that Soviet 
Russia recognize the war and prewar debts incurred by the tsaiist government, 
restore to foreign capitalists the property that had been nationalized after the 
revolution, and so on and so forth All these claims were rejected by the Soviet 
representatives The Conic rcncc ended in a dead lock — Ed 

** Lenin*s reference here is to his speech on “The International and Internal 
Situation of the Soviet Republic’* which he delivered at a meeting of the Com¬ 
munist group at the All-Russian Congress of the Metal Workers* Union (c/ Lenin, 
Selected Works, Eng ed , Vol IX, pp 305-19) —Ed 
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of trash about Genoa, On this occasion (although not only on this occasion) 
v/e are copying them, copying them far too much 

I must say that the G^ntral Oimmittee has taken very gj«-at pains 
to make up a delegation of our best diplomats (we now have a respectable 
number of Soviet diplomats, which was not the case in the early period 
of the Soviet Republic) The Central Committee has drawn up sulliciently 
detailed instructions for our diplomats who are going to Genoa, we spent 
a long time discussing them and considered and rcconsideied them several 
times It goes without saying that the CjULStion here is, I shall rot say 
a military one, because that term is likely to be misunderstood, but at 
all events a question of rivalry. In the botug^oi camp there is a very 
strong.trend, much stiongcr than any other tn nd, that wants to wreck 
the Genoa Conference There are other trends v^hich are stiongly in fa¬ 
vour of the Genoa Conference and want it to meet at all co^rs The latter 
have now gamed the upper hand Lastly, in all bourgeois courtries there 
are trends which might be called paeifist trends among which should 
be included the entire Second and Two-and-a-Half Internationals, It 
IS this section of the bourgeois front which is advocating a number of paci¬ 
fist proposals and is trying to outline something in the nature of a paci¬ 
fist policy We Communists have definite views about this pacifism which 
It would be superfluous to expound here Needless to say, we are going 
to Genoa not as Communists, but as merchants We must trade, and they 
must tiade We want the trade to benefit ourselves, they want it to benefit 
themselves The course of the issue will be determined, to some degree 
at least, by the skill of our diplomats 

In going to Genoa as merchants it is by no means a matter of indif¬ 
ference to us, of course, whether we shall deal with those representatives 
of the bourgeois camp who are inclining towards a military solution of 
the problem, or with the representatives of the bourgeois camp who arc 
inclining towards pacifism, even of the woist kind which could not with¬ 
stand the slightest Communist criticism It would be a bad merchant, 
indeed, who was unable to appreciate this distinction, and, by shaping 
his tactics accordingly, attain practical objects 

We are going to Genoa with the practical object of expanding trade 
and of creating the most favourable conditions for its successful develop¬ 
ment on the widest scale But we cannot guarantee the success of the Genoa 
Conference It would be ridiculous and absuid to give any guarantees on 
that score I must say, however, that, weighing up the present po^^sibili- 
ties of Genoa in the most sober and cautious manner, I ihirk that it will 
not be an exaggeration to say that we shall attain our object 

Through Genoa, if the other paities in the negotiations are sifficient- 
ly shrewd and are not too stubborn, round Genoa if they take it into 
their heads to be stubborn But we shall attain our object I 

The most urgent, pressing and practical interests that have been sharp¬ 
ly revealed in all the capitalist countries during the past few years call 
49 * 
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for the development, regulation and expansion of tiade with Russia 
Since such interests exist, we may argue, we may quarrel, we may split 
up and form various combinations—it is highly probable that we shall 
have to split up—nevertheless, after all is said and done, this fundamental 
economic necessity will hew a road for itself I think we can rest assured 
of that I cannot vouch for the date, I cannot vouch for success, but at 
this gathering we can say with a fair amount of certainty that the develop¬ 
ment of regulai trade relations between the Soviet Republic and all the 
capitalist countries in the world is bound to continue When I come to 
it in another part of my report I shall mention the hitches that may pos¬ 
sibly occur, but I think that this is all that need be said on the question 
of Genoa, 

Needless to say, the comrades who desire to study the question in 
greater detail and who are not satisfied with the list of delegates pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers may elect a commission, or a section, and peruse 
all the material of the Central Committee, and all the correspondence 
and instructions Of course, the details we have outlined are provisional, 
for no one up to now knows exactly who will sit round the table af Genoa, 
and what terms, or preliminary terms or provisions will be announced. 
It would be highly inexpedient, and I think practically impossible, to 
discuss all this here I repeat, the Congress, through the medium of a 
Section, or a commission, has every opportunity to collect all the docu¬ 
ments on this question—both the published documents and those in the 
possession of the Central Committee 

I shall not say any more, foi I am sure that this is not our gieatest 
difficulty This IS not the question on which the Party’s attention should 
be focussed The European bourgeois press is artificially and deliberately 
exaggerating the importance of this conference in older to deceive the 
masses of the toilers (as nine-tenths of the bourgeois press in all these free 
democratic countiics and republics always does) We have succumbed 
to the influence of this press to some extent Our press still yields to the 
old bourgeois habits, it refuses to adopt new, Socialist methods, and we 
have made more fuss about this subject than it deserves In essence, for 
Communists, especially for those who have lived through such stern years 
as we have lived through since 1917 and witnessed the formidable polit¬ 
ical combinations that have been formed in this period, Genoa does not 
present any great difficulties I cannot recall any disagreement or con¬ 
troversy on this question on our Central Committee, or even in the ranks 
of the Party This is natural, for there is nothing controversial about this 
from the point of view of the Communists, even bearing in mind the var¬ 
ious shades of opinion among them I repeat we are going to Genoa as 
merchants for the purpose of securing the most favourable terms for de¬ 
veloping the trade which has started, which is being carried on, and which, 
even if someone succeeded in forcibly interrupting it for a time, will 
inevitably continue to develop. 
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Hence, confining myself to these brief remarks about Genoa, I shall 
now proceed to deal with the questions which, in my opinion, have been 
the major political questions during the past year and ^hich will be such 
in the ensuing year I think (at least, that is what I am accustomed to) 
that the political report of the Central Committee should not niLicly deal 
with the events of the year under review, but should also indicate the 
main, fundamental, political lessons of the events of that year, so as to 
learn something for the ensuing year and be in a position correctly to 
determine our policy for it 

The major question, of course, is the new economic policy The predorr 
inant question during the year under leview has been the new economic 
policy If we have any important, serious and irrevocable gam to record 
for this year (and I am not quite sure that we ha\e), it is that we have learnt 
something of the principles of this new economic policy Indeed, during 
the past year we have learnt a great deal about the new economic policy. 
And the test of whether wc have really learnt anything, and to what 
extent, will probably be made by subsequent events of a kind which we 
ourselves can do little to determine, as for example the impending financial 
crisis I think that the most important thing that wc must keep in mind 
in connection with the new economic policy, as a basis for all our argu¬ 
ments, as a means of testing our experience during the past yeai, and of 
learning practical lessons for the ensuing year, are the following three 
points 

First, the new economic policy is important for us primarily as a means 
of testing whether we are really establishing a bond with peasant economy 
In the preceding period of development of our revolution, when all our 
attention and all our efforts were concentrated mainly on, or almost 
entirely absorbed by the task of resisting invasion we could not devote 
the necessary attention to this bond, we had other things to think about 
When we were confronted by the absolutely urgent and overshadowing 
task of warding off the danger of being immediately strangled by the gi¬ 
gantic forces of world imperialism, we could afford to, and to a certain 
extent had to, ignore this bond 

The turn towards the new economic policy was decided on at the last 
Congress with exceptional unanimity, with even greater unanimity than 
other questions have been decided by our Party (which, it must be admit¬ 
ted, is generally distinguished for its unanimity) This unanimity showed 
that the need for a new approach to Socialist economics had fully matured 
People who differed on many questions, and who appraised the situation 
from different angles, unanimously and very quickly and unhesitatingly 
agreed that we lacked a real approach to Socialist economy, to the task 
‘of building its foundation, that the only means of finding this approach 
was the new economic policy Owing to the course taken by the development 
of military events, by the development of political events, by thedevel- 
opmcfjt of capitalism in the old, cultured West, and owing to the social 
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and political conditions that arose in the colonies, wc were the first to 
make a breach in the old bourgeois world in spite of the fact that 'our coun¬ 
try was economically one of the most backward countries, if not the most 
backward country m the world The vast majority of the peasants in 
our country are engaged in small, individual husbandry The items of 
our Communist progtam of socialization that we were able to apply imme¬ 
diately did not to any degree affect the sphere of activity of the broad 
masses of the peasantry, upon whom we imposed very heavy obligations 
on the plea that war btooked no hesitation in this matter Taken as a whole 
this plea was accepted by the peasantry, notwithstanding the inevitable 
mistakes that we committed On the whole, the masses of the peasantry 
realized and understood that the enormous burdens that were imposed 
upon them were necessary in order to save the workers* and peasants’ 
regime from the landlords, in order to save ourselves from the noose of 
capitalist invasion which threatened to rob us of all the gains of the revo¬ 
lution But there was no bond between peasant economy and the economy 
that was being built up in the nationalized, socialized factories, and 
state farms 

We saw this clearly at the last Party Congress We saw it so clearly 
that there was no hesitation whatever in the Party on the question as 
to whether the new economic policy was inevitable or not 

It is amusing to read what is said about our decision in the unusually 
extensive press of the various Russian parties abroad There are only 
trifling differences in the opinions they express Living in the past, they 
continue to reiterate that the Left Communists are opposed to the new 
economic policy In 1921 they remembered what had occurred in 1918 
and what our Left Communists themselves have forgotten, and they go 
on repeating this over and over again, assuring the world that these Bol¬ 
sheviks are a very sly and false lot, and that they are conc^ling from 
Europe the fact that there are disagreements in their ranks. Reading this, 
one says to oneself “Let them go on fooling themselves ” If this is what 
they imagine is going on in our country, we can judge the degree of intel¬ 
ligence of these allegedly highly educated old fogies who have fled abroad. 
We know that there have been no disagreements in our ranks, because 
the practical necessity of a different approach to the task of building 
the foundation of Socialist economy was clear to all 

The bond between peasant economy and the new economy we tried 
to create was lacking Does it exist now^ Not yet. It is only just coming 
into being The whole significance of the new economic policy—which 
our press still often searches for everywhere except where it can be found— 
the whole purpose of this policy is to find the bond with the new economy 
which we are creating with such enormous effort That is what stands to 
our credit, without it we would not be Communist revolutionaries. 

Wc began to build the new economy in an entirely new way, completely 
Ignoring the old. Had we not done that, wc would have been defeated 
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in the very first months, in the very first years But the fact that we began 
to build this new economy with such audacity does not mean that we must 
obstinately continue in the same way Why does it follow that we should^ 
It does not follow at all 

From the very beginning we said that we had undertaken an entirely 
new task, and that unless we received speedy assistance fiom our 
comrades, the workers in the capitalistically more developed countries, we 
shouldencounter incredible difficulties and undoubtedly commit a number of 
mistakes The main thing is to be able dispassionately to examine where 
such mistakes have been made and to begin again from the beginning. 
If we begin from the beginning, not twice, but many times, it will show 
that we arc not bound by prejudice, and that wc art approaching the great¬ 
est task m the \vorld with a sober outlook 

The mam thing in the question of the new ecot'omic policy at the pres¬ 
ent moment is properly to assimilate the experience of the past year 
This must be done, and we want to do it And it wt want to achieve this, 
come what may (and we do want to achieve it, and shall achieve it I), 
we must know that the problem of the new economic policy, the funda¬ 
mental and decisive problem, beside which all else is subsidiary, ib to 
establish a bond between the new economy that we have begun to build 
(very badly, very clumsily, but have begun to build nevertheless, on the 
basis of an entirely new, Socialist economy, of a new system of production 
and distribution), and peasant economy, by which millions and millions 
of peasants obtain their livelihood 

This bond has been lacking, and it is this bond that we must create 
befoie everything else Everything else must be suboidinated to this 
We have still to ascertain to what extent the new economic policy has 
succeeded in creating this bond and not in destroying what wc have begun 
so clumsily to build 

We are building our economy in conjunction with the peasantry. Wc 
shall have to alter it many times and build in such a way that it will 
serve as a bond between our Socialist work on large-scale industry and 
agriculture and the work on which every peasant is engaged as best he can, 
struggling out of poverty without philosophizing (for how can philoso¬ 
phizing help him to extricate himself from his position and save him from 
the very real danger of a painful death from starvation^) 

We must reveal this bond so that we may see it clearly, so that all 
the people may see it, so that the whole mass of the peasantry may see that 
there is a connection between their present severe, incredibly ruined, 
incredibly impoverished and painful existence and the work which is 
being done for the sake of remote Socialist ideals We must make the 
ordinary rank-and-file toiler realize that he has obtained some improve¬ 
ment, and that he has obtained it not in the way a few peasants obtained 
improvements under the rule of landlordism and capitalism, when every 
improvement (undoubtedly there were improvements and very important 
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ones) was accompanied by insult, detision and mockeiy for the mnxhik, 
by violence against the masses, which not a single peasant has forgotten, 
and which will not be forgotten in Russia for decades Our aim is to re¬ 
store the bond, to prove to the peasant by deeds that we are beginning with 
what is intelligible, famihai and immediately accessible to him, in spite 
of his poverty, and not with something remote and fantastic from the 
peasant’s point of view We must prove that we can help him, and that 
in this period, when the small peasant is in a state of appalling ruin, im¬ 
poverishment and starvation, the Communists are really helping him 
Either we prove that, or he will send us to the devil That is absolutely 
inevitable 

This IS the significance of the new economic policy, this is the basis 
of our entire policy, this is the major lesson taught by the whole of the 
past year’s experience in applying the new economic policy, and, so 
to speak, our main political rule for the coming year The peasant is allow¬ 
ing us credit, and, of course, after what he has lived through, he cannot 
do otherwise Taken in the mass, the peasants go on living and say ‘‘Well, 
if you are not able to do it yet, we shall wait, perhaps you will learn ” 
But this ciedit cannot be inexhaustible 

This wc must understand, and having obtained credit we must hurry 
We must know that the time is approaching when this peasant country 
will no longer give us credit, when it will demand cash, to use a commeicial 
term It will say “You have postponed payment for so many months, 
so many years But by this time, dear rulers, you must have learnt some 
sound and reliable method of helping us to extricate ourselves from poverty, 
want, starvation and rum You can do things, you have proved it ” This 
IS the examination that we shall inevitably have to face, and in the last 
analysis, this examination will decide everything the fate of the NEP 
and the fate of Communist rule in Russia* 

Shall we accomplish our immediate task or not^ Is this NEP fit for 
anything or not^ If the retreat turns out to be the correct tactics, wc 
must link up with the peasant masses while in retreat, and subsequently 
march forwaid with them a hundred times more slowly, but more firmly 
and unswervingly, in a way that will always make it apparent to them 
that we are really marching forward Then our cause will be absolutely 
invincible, and no power on earth can vanquish us We did not accom¬ 
plish this in the first year We must say this quite frankly And I am 
profoundly convinced (and our new economic policy enables us to draw 
this conclusion quite definitely and firmly) that if we appreciate the 
enormous danger that is concealed in the NEP and concentrate all our 
forces on its weak points, we shall solve this problem. 

Link up with the peasant masses, with the rank-and-file toiling 
peasants, and begin to move forward immeasurably, infinitely more 
slowly than we expected, but in such a way that the entire mass will 
actually move forw^ard with us If we do that we shall m time get such 
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an acceleration of progress as we cannot dream of now This, in my 
opinion, IS the first fundamental political lesson of the new economic 
policy 

The second, more specific lesson is the test of competition between 
state and capitalist enteiprises We arc now forming mixed companies 
(I shall say something about these later on), which, like our state trade 
and our new economic policy as a whole, means that we Communists 
are resorting to commercial, capitalist methods These mixed companies 
are also important because through them practical competition is created 
between capitalist methods and our methods Compare them in a prac* 
tical way Up to now we have been writing a program and making prom¬ 
ises At one time this was absolutely necessary It is impossible to 
start a world revolution without a program and without promises If 
the Whiteguards, including the Mensheviks, )ce** at us for this, it only 
shows that the Mensheviks and the Socialists of the Second and Two- 
and-a-Half Internationals totally fail to understand the process of devel¬ 
opment of revolution. We could proceed in no other way 

Now, however, the position is that wc must put oui work to the test, 
we must put it to a serious test, and not the sort of test that is made by 
control institutions set up by the Communists themselves, even though 
these control institutions are magnificent, even though they arc almost 
the ideal control institutions in the Soviet system and the Party This 
IS not the kind of test we need We need the test of the economics of the 
masses 

The capitalist was able to supply things He did it inefficiently, charged 
exorbitant prices, insulted and robbed us The ordinary workers and 
peasants who do not argue about Communism because they do not know 
what it IS, are well aware of this 

"‘The capitalist was able to supply things—arc you^ You are unable 
to do so ’’ This IS what we heard last spring, not always clearly, but it 
was the undertone of the whole crisis last spring They said “You are 
splendid people, but you cannot perform the economic functions you 
have undertaken ” This is the simple and withering criticism which the 
peasantry—and through the peasantry a number of sections of workers— 
levelled at the Communist Party last year That is why this point in 
the question of the NEP, this old point, acquires such significance 

We need a real lest The capitalists are operating alongside of you 
They are operating like robbers, they make profit, but they are skilful 
But you—you are trying to do it in a new way you make no profit 
Your Communist principles, youi ideals are splendid, they are written 
out so beautifully, that you deserve to be living saints in heaven—but 
can you do business^ We need a test, a real test, not the kind the Central 
Control Commission makes when it censures somebody and the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee imposes some penalty No, we 
want a real test, the test of our national economy 
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Wc Communists have received numerous deferments, and more credit 
has been allowed us than any other government has ever received. Of 
course, we Communists helped to get rjd of the capitalists and landlords 
The peasants appreciated this and gave us an extension of time, longer 
credit, but only for a certain period . After that comes the test, can 
you do business as well as the others^ The old capitalist can, you cannot. 

This IS the first lesson, the first main part of the political report of 
the Central Committee We cannot do business This has been proved 
in the past year I would like very much to quote the example of several 
Gostrests* (if I may express myself in the beautiful Russian language 
that Turgenev praised so highly) to show how we do business . . . 

Unfortunately, for a number of reasons, and largely owing to ill- 
health, I have been unable to elaborate this part of my report and so 
I must confine myself to expressing my conviction, based on my obser¬ 
vations of what IS going on During the past year we showed quite clearly 
that we cannot do business This is the fundamental lesson Either ve 
prove the opposite in the coming year, or the Soviet regime will go 
under And the greatest danger is that not everybody realizes this If all 
Communists, the responsible officials, clearly realized that we lack 
business acumen, that wc must learn from the very beginning and that if 
we do that, the game is ours—that, in my opinion, would be the funda¬ 
mental conclusion to be drawn But many of us do not realize this and 
believe that if any people do think that way, it can only be the ignorant, 
who have not studied Communism, but, perhaps, will do so, some day, 
and understand No, excuse me, the point is not that the peasant or 
the non-party worker has not studied Communism, but that the time 
for drafting a program and calling upon the people to carry out this g\eat 
program has gone by That time has passed Today you must prove that 
you can give practical, economic assistance to the workers and to the 
muzhiks under the present difficult conditions, and thus prove to them 
that you can stand the test of competition. 

The mixed companies that we have begun to form, consisting of pri¬ 
vate capitalists, Russian and foreign, and Communists, provide one 
of the means by which we can learn to organize competition properly 
and show that wc are no less able to establish a bond with peasant econ¬ 
omy than the capitalists, that we can meet its requirements; that we 
can help it to make progress even at its present level, in spite of its 
backwardness, for we cannot change it in a brief space of time. 

This IS the sort of competition that confronts us as an absolutely urgent 
task This is the pivot of the new economic policy, and in my opinion 
It IS the quintessence of the Party’s policy We are faced with any number 
of purely political problems and difficulties You know what they are' 
Genoa, the danger of intervention The difficulties are enormous, but 

* Abbreviation of "Gos\id'irst\cnni trest” (State trust) —Ed 
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tncy are nothing compared with this one We know how things are done 
in that field, we have learnt a great deal, we have gamed expciience in 
bourgeois diplomacy. It is the sort of thing the Mensheviks taught us 
for fifteen years, and we got something useful out of it This is not new 
But here is something we must do now in economics, we must stand 
up to the competition of the ordinary shop assistant, of the ordinary cap¬ 
italist, of the merchant, who will go to the peasant without arguing 
about Qimmunism Just imagine, he will not begin to argue about Com¬ 
munism, but will argue in this way ‘'Since it is necessary to supply things, 
to carry on regular trade, to build, I will build at a high price, the Com¬ 
munists will, perhaps, build at a higher price, peihap^ ten times higher ” 
This is the kind of agitation that now expresses the quintessence of the 
subject, herein lies the root of economics 

I repeat, we received deferment of payment and credit from the people 
thanks to our correct policy, and this, to express it in terms of NBP, 
is a promissory note But this promissory note is undated, and the 
wording of the document does not indicate uhen it will be presented 
for redemption Herein lies the danger, this is the specific feature that 
distinguishes these political promissory notes from ordinary, commercial 
promissory notes We must concentrate all our attention on this, and 
not rest content with having responsible and good C<^mmun<sts in all 
the State Trusts and mixed companies That is of no use, because these 
Communists do not know how to trade and are inferior to the ordinary 
capitalist salesmen who have received their training in big factories 
and big firms But we refuse to admit this, in this field Communist con¬ 
ceit— Komchvanstto,^ to use the same great and beautiful Russian lan¬ 
guage again—still persists The whole point is that the responsible Com¬ 
munists, even the best of them, who are unquestionably honest and 
loyal, who in the old days suffered penal servitude and did not fear death, 
cannot trade, because they are not businessmen, they have not learnt 
to trade, do not want to learn and do not understand that they must 
start from the ABC Whatl Communists, revolutionaries who have 
made the greatest revolution in the world, on whom the eyes of, if not 
forty pyramids, then at all events forty European countries, arc turned 
in the hope of emancipation from capitalism—must they learn from 
ordinary salesmen^ But these ordinary salesmen have had ten years' 
warehouse experience and know the business, whereas the responsible 
Communists and devoted revolutionaries do not know the business, and 
do not even realize that they do not know it. 

And so, comrades, if we do away with at least this elementary igno¬ 
rance we shall achieve a great victory We must leave this Congress 
with the conviction that we are ignorant of this business and with the 
resolve to start learning it from the ABC. After all, we have not ceased 
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to be revolutionaries (although many say, not altogether without foun¬ 
dation, that we have become bureaucrats) and can understand this simple 
thing, that in a new and unusually difficult undertaking we must be 
ready to start from the beginning over and over again. If after starting 
you find yourselves at a dead end, start again, and go on doing it ten 
times if necessary, until you attain your object Do not put on airs, 
do not be conceited because you are a O^mmumst, for any non-Party 
salesman, perhaps a Whiteguard—we can be quite sure he is a White- 
guard—can do business which economically must be done at all costs, 
but which you are unable to do If you responsible Communists, who 
have rank and hundreds of Communist and Soviet titles and ‘^Chevaliers,” 
realize this, you will attain your object, because this thing can be learnt 
We have some minute successes to record during the past year, but 
they are only minute ones The mam thing that is lacking is widespread 
realization and conviction among all Communists that at the present 
time the responsible and most devoted Russian Communist is less able 
to perform these functions than any old salesman I repeat, we must 
start learning from the very beginning If we realize this, we shall pass 
our examination, and the examination to which the impending financial 
crisis—the examination to which the Russian and international market 
to which ue are subordinated, with which we are connected, and from 
which we cannot isolate ourselves—will put us, will be a very severe 
one, foi here we may be beaten economically and politically 

This IS how the question stands and it cannot be otherwise, for the 
competition will be very severe, and this competition is decisive We 
had many outlets and loopholes that enabled us to escape from our po¬ 
litical and economic difficulties Wc can proudly say that up to now we 
have been able to utilize these outlets and loopholes in various com¬ 
binations, coriesponding to the varying circumstances But now we 
have no other way of escape Permit me to say this to you without exag¬ 
geration, because in this respect it is really “the last fight we must face,” 
not against international capitalism—against that we shall yet have 
many ^‘last fights to face”—but against Russian capitalism, against 
the capitalism that is growing out of small-peasant husbandry, the 
capitalism which is fostered by the latter Here a fight is impending in 
the near future, the date of which cannot be definitely fixed Here the 
“last fight” IS impending, here there are no political or any other flank¬ 
ing movements that we can undertake, because this is an examination 
in competition with private capital Either we pass this examination 
in competition with private capital, or we suffer utter defeat To help 
us pass this examination we have political power and a host of economic 
and other resources, we have ail we need except business acumen We 
lack business acumen And if we learn the simple lesson that the expe¬ 
rience of last year teaches us and take it as our guiding line for the whole 
of 1922, we shall also conquer this difficulty—in spite of the fact that it 
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IS greater than the previous difficulty—for it rests upon ourselves It 
IS not like some external enemy The difficulty is that we ourselves 
refuse to admit the unpleasant truth that is forced upon us, we refuse 
to undertake the unpleasant duty that the situation demands of us, 
namely, to start learning from the beginning This, in my opinion, is 
the second lesson that we must learn from the new economic policy 
The third, supplementary, lesson is on the question of state capital¬ 
ism It IS a pity that Bukharin is not present at the Congress. 
I should have liked to argue with him a little, but that had better be 
postponed to the next Congress On the question of state capitalism, 
I think that our press, and our Party generally, making the mistake 
of dropping into intellectuahsm, into Liberalism, it is philosophizing 
about how state capitalism is to be interpreted, and is rummaging among 
old books But you will not find what we ate di cussing in those old 
books Those books deal with the state capitalism that exists under 
capitalism Not a single book has been written about the state capital¬ 
ism that exists under Communism It did not even occur to Marx to 
write a word on this subject, and he died without leaving a single precise 
statement or definite instruction on it That is why we must extricate 
ourselves from the difficulty entirely by our own efforts And if we peruse 
our press and see what it has written about state capitalism, as I did 
when preparing for this report, we shall be convinced that it is beside 
the mark, that it is looking in an entirely wrong direction 

The state capitalism that is discussed in all books on economics is 
the state capitalism which exists under the capitalist system, where the 
state takes direct control of certain capitalist enterprises Our state is 
a proletarian state, its foundation is the proletariat, it gives the prol¬ 
etariat all political privileges, and through the medium of the prole¬ 
tariat It attracts to itself the lower ranks of the peasantry (you remember 
that we started doing this through the Committees of Poor Peasants) 
That is why very many people are misled by the term state capitalism 
To avoid this we must remember the fundamental thing, viz , that state 
capitalism in the form that we have it here is not dealt with in any theory, 
or in any books, for the simple reason that all the usual concepts connected 
with this term are associated with the bourgeois state in capitalist society. 
Our society is one which has left the rails of capitalism, but has not 
yet got onto new rails The state in this society is not guided by the 
bourgeoisie, but by the proletariat. We refuse to understand that when 
We say *‘state” we mean ourselves, the proletariat, the vanguard of the 
working class. State capitalism is capitalism which we shall be 
able to restrict, the limits of which we shall be able to fix This state 
capitalism is connected with the state, and the state is the workers, it 
IS the advanced section of the workers, it is the vanguard We are the state. 
State capitalism is capitalism that we must confine to certain limits; 
but we have not yet been able to confine it to those limits That is the 
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whole point. It is we who must determine what this state capitalism 
IS to be We have sufficient, quite sufficient political power, we also 
have sufficient economic resources at our command, but the vanguard 
of the working^ class which has been brought to the forefiont lacks 
sufficient ability to lead, to determine the boundaries, to distinguish itself 
from the mass, to subordinate others and not be subordinated itself. 
All that IS needed is business acumen, and this is what is lacking 
Never before in history has there been a situation in which the prol¬ 
etariat, the revolutionary vanguard, possessed sufficient political power 
and had state capitalism existing alongside of it The whole question 
turns on our understanding that this is the capitalism that we can and 
must permit, that we can and must confine to certain limits, for this 
capitalism is essential for the broad masses of the peasantry and for 
private capital, which must trade in such a way as to satisfy the needs 
of the peasantry We must provide facilities for the ordinary operation 
of capitalist production and for capitalist exchange, because this is essential 
for the people Without it, existence is impossible All the rest is not 
a vital matter to the other camp They can resign themselves to all 
that You Communists, you workers, you, the politically enlightened 
section of the proletariat which undertook to administer the state, arrange 
It so that the state, which you have taken into your hands, shall work 
the way you want it to Well, we have lived through a year, the state 
IS in our hands, but has it operated the new economic policy in the way 
we wanted in the past year^ No But we refuse to admit this It did 
not operate in the way we wanted How did it operate^ The machine re¬ 
fused to obey the hand that guided it It was like an automobile that 
was going not in the direction the driver desired, but in the direction 
someone else desiied, as if it were being driven by some mysterious, 
lawless hand, God knows whose, perhaps of a profiteer, or of a private 
capitalist, or of both Be that as it may, the car is not going quite in 
the direction the man at the wheel imagines, and often it goes in an alto¬ 
gether different direction This is the main thing that must be remembered 
in regard to state capitalism In this main field we must start learning 
from the very beginning, and only when we have thoroughly understood 
and appreciated this can we be sure that we shall learn this 

Now I come to the question of stopping the retreat which I dealt 
with in the speech I delivered at the Congress of the Metal Workers* 
Union, Up to now T have not heard in the Party press, in private letters 
from comrades, or on the Central Committee, any objection to what 
I then said The Central Committee approved my plan, which was, 
that in the report of the Central Committee to the present Congress strong 
emphasis should be laid on the cessation of this retreat and that the 
Congress should give binding inslruclions in the name of the whole Party 
accordingly For a year we have been retreating. In the name of the 
Party we must now call a halt The purpose pursued by the retreat has 
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been achieved This period is drawing, or has diawn, to a close. Now 
our purpose is different—to regroup our forces We have reached a new 
line, on the whole, wc have conducted the retreat in fairly good order. 
True, not a few voices were heard from various sides which tried to con¬ 
vert this retreat into a rout Some—for example several representatives 
of the group which bore the name of “Workers’ Opposition” (I don’t 
think they had any right to that name)—argued that wc were not retreat¬ 
ing properly in some section or other. Owing to their excessive 2 eal 
they found themselves in the wrong box, and now they realize it At 
that time they did not realize that their activities did not help us to 
correct our movements, but merely had the effect of i»preading panic 
and hindeiing our effort to rctieat in a disciplined manner 

A retreat is a difficult matter, especially for revolutionaries who are 
accustomed to advance, especially when thev have been accustomed 
to advance with enormous success for several years, especially if they 
are surrounded by revolutionaries in other countries who are longing 
for the time when they can launch an offensive Seeing that we were 
retreating, several of them, in a disgraceful and childish manner, burst 
into tears, as was the case at the last Enlarged Plenum of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International Moved by the best Com¬ 
munist sentiments and Communist aspirations, several of the comrades 
burst into tears because—oh honor I—the good Russian Communists 
were retreating Pei haps it is now difficult for me to understand West 
European mentality, although I spent quite a number of years in those 
beautiful democratic countries as a political exile Perhaps from their 
point of view this is such a difficult matter to understand that it is enough 
to make one weep We, at any rate, have no time for sentiment It was 
clear to us that precisely because we had advanced so successfully for 
many years and had achieved so many extraordinary victories (and all 
this in a country that was in an appalling state cf luin and lacked the 
material basis I) it was absolutely essential for us to retreat in order to 
consolidate our advance, since we had captured so much We could not 
hold all the positions we had captured in the first onslaught On the other 
hand, it was precisely because we had captured so much in the first on¬ 
slaught, on the crest of the wave of enthusiasm displaced by the workers 
and peasants, that we had room enough to retreat a long distance and 
can retreat still further, without losing our mam positions Taken on 
the whole, the retreat was fairly orderly, although certain panic-stricken 
voices, among them that of the “Workers’ Opposition” (this was tbe 
tremendous harm it didl), caused some of our units to be cut off, caused 
relaxation of discipline, and disturbed the proper order of retreat. The 
most dangerous thing during a retreat is panic When a whole army 
(I speak in the figurative sense) is in retreat, its morale cannot be the 
same as when it is advancing. At every step you find that a mood of 
depression prevails to some extent. We even had poets who wrote that 
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people were cold and starving in Moscow “Everything before was bright 
and beautiful, but now trade and profiteering abound ” We had quite 
a number of poetic effusions of this sort. 

Of course, all this is engendered by the retreat This is where the se- 
nous danger^lies, it is terribly difficult to retreat after a great victorious 
advance, the relations are entirely different During a victorious advance, 
even if discipline is relaxed, everybody presses forward on his own accord 
During a retreat, however, discipline must be more conscious and a hundred 
times more necessary, because, when the entire army is in retreat it is 
not clear to it, it is not sure where it is going to stop. It sees only retreat, 
under such circumstances a few panic-stricken voices are enough to cause 
a stampede The danger here is enormous When a real army is in retreat, 
machine guns ate placed in the rear, and when an orderly letreat degen¬ 
erates into a disorderly one, the command is given “Fire!” And quite 
right 

If, during an incredibly difficult retreat, when everything depends 
on preserving good order, anyone spreads panic—even from the best of 
motives—the slightest breach of discipline must be punished severely, 
sternly, ruthlessly, and this applies not only to certain of our internal 
Party affairs, but also, and to a greater extent, to such gentlemen as the 
Mensheviks, and to all the gentlemen of the Two-and-a-Half International 

The other day I read an article by Comrade Rakosi in No 20 of 
The Com7nunist Internatwruil on a new book by Otto Bauer, who was our 
teacher at one time, but who, like Kautsky became a miserable philistine 
after the war Bauer now writes “There, they are now retreating to capi¬ 
talism! We have always said that the revolution is a bourgeois revolution ” 

And the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, ail of whom preach 
this sort of thing, are astonished when we say that we shall shoot those 
who say such things They are amazed, but surely it is clear When an 
army is in retreat a hundred times more discipline is required than when 
the army is advancing, because during an advance everybody rushes 
forward If everybody started rushing back now, immediate disaster would 
be inevitable 

The most important thing at such a time is to retreat in good order, 
to fix the precise limits of the retreat, and not to give way to panic And 
when a Menshevik says “You are now retreating, I have been in favour of 
retreat all the time, I agree with you, I am your man, let us retreat to¬ 
gether,” we say in reply “For the public advocacy of Menshevism our 
revolutionary courts must pass sentence of death, otherwise they are not 
our courts, but God knows what ” 

They cannot understand this and exclaim “What dictatorial manners 
these people have!” They still think we are persecuting the Mensheviks 
because they fought us at Geneva But had we listened to what they said 
we should have been unable to hold power for two months. Indeed, the 
sermons which Otto Bauer, the leaders of the Second and Two-and-a-Half 
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Intefnationals, the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries preach 
express their true natures “The revolution has gone too fai What you 
are saying now we have been saying all the time, permit us to say it again ** 
But we say in reply “Permit us to put you against the wall for saying 
that Be good enough to refrain from expressing your views If you insist 
on expressing your political views publicly in the present circumstances, 
when our position is far more difficult than it was when the Whiteguards 
were directly attacking us, we shall treat you as the worst and most per¬ 
nicious Whiteguard elements ’’ We must never forget this 

When I say that we are stopping the retreat I do not mean that we have 
learnt to trade On the contrary, I am of the opposite opinion, and if my 
speech were to create that impression it would show that I had been misun¬ 
derstood and that I am unable to express my thoughts properly 

The point, however, is that we must put a stop to the nervousness 
and fuss that have arisen in connection with the introduction of the 
NEP, the desire to do everything in a new way and to adapt everything 
We now have a number of mixed companies True, we have only very 
few We have formed nine companies in conjunction with foreign capital¬ 
ists, and these have been sanctioned by the G^mmissariat for Foreign 
Trade. The Sokolnikov Commission has sanctioned six more and the 
Northern Lumber Trust has sanctioned two Thus we have seventeen com¬ 
panies with an aggregate capital amounting to many millions, sanctioned 
by several government departments (of course, there is plenty of confu¬ 
sion with all these departments, and this may cause some hitch) At all 
events, we have formed companies jointly with Russian and foreign capi¬ 
talists There are only a few of them But this small but practical start 
shows that the Communists have been judged by what they do They 
have not been judged by such high institutions as the Central Control 
Commission and the All-Russian Central Executive Committee The 
Central Control Commission is a splendid institution, of course, and we 
shall now give it more power For all that, dreadful as it may appear to 
us, the judgment these institutions pass on Communists is not recognized 
on the international market But now that ordinary Russian and foreign 
capitalists are joining the Communists in forming companies, we say 
“We can do something after all, bad as it is, meagre as it is, we have got 
something for a start,” True, it is not very much Just think of it a year 
has passed since we declared that we would devote all our energy (and 
It IS said that we have a great deal of energy) to this matter, and in the 
course of a year we have managed to form only seventeen companies! 

This shows how devilishly clumsy and inept we are, how much Oblo- 
movism still remains, for which we shall inevitably get a good thrashing 
For all that, I repeat, a start, a reconnaissance has been made. The capi¬ 
talists would not agree to have dealings with us if the elementary con¬ 
ditions for their operations were absent Even if only a very small section 
of them has agreed to this, already—it is a partial victory 
60—795 
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Of course, they will cheat us m these companies, cheat us so that it 
will take years before matters are straightened out But this is nothing. 
I do not say that this is a victory, it is a reconnaissance, which shows 
that we have an arena, we have a terrain, and can now stop the retreat 

The reconnaissance has revealed that we have concluded an insignifi¬ 
cant number of agreements with capitalists, but we have concluded them 
for all that We must learn from that and continue our operations In 
this sense we must put a stop to nervousness, screaming and fuss We re¬ 
ceive notes and telephone messages, one after another asking “Now that 
we have the NEP, may wc be reorganized too^” Everybody is bustling, 
and we get utter confusion, nobody is doing any practical work, every¬ 
body IS continuously arguing about how to adapt oneself to the NEP 
but no practical results are forthcoming 

The merchants are laughing at us Communists, and in all probability 
are saying “Formerly they had Persuaders-in-Chief, now they have 
Talkers-in-Chief Theie is not the slightest doubt that the capitalists 
gloated over the fact that we started late, that we were not sharp enough 
In this sense, I say, these instructions must be endorsed in the name of 
the Congress 

The retreat is at an end The principal methods of operation, of how 
we are to work with the capitalists, are indicated We have examples, 
even if an insignificant number 

Stop philosophizing and arguing about the NEP Let the poets write 
verses, that is what they are poets for But you economists, stop arguing 
about the NEP and get moic companies formed, count up how many 
Communists we have who can successfully compete with the capitalists. 

The retreat has come to an end, it is now a matter of regrouping our 
forces These are the instructions that the Congress must pass so as to put 
an end to fuss and bustle Calm down, do not philosophize, if you do, 
It will be counted as a black mark against you Show by your practical 
efforts that you can work as well as the capitalists The capitalists are 
creating an economic bond with the peasants in order to amass wealth, 
you must create a bond with peasant economy in order to strengthen the 
economic power of our proletarian state You have the advantage over the 
capitalists in that political power is in your hands, you have a number 
of economic weapons at your command, the only trouble is that you can¬ 
not make proper use of them Look at things more soberly Cast off the 
tinsel, the festive, Communist^arments, sit down simply to learn a simple 
matter If you do that we shall beat the private capitalist. We possess 
political power, we possess a host of economic weapons If we beat capi¬ 
talism and create a bond with peasant husbandry we shall become an abso¬ 
lutely invincible power Then the building of Socialism will not be the 
task of that drop in the ocean called the Communist Party, but the task 
of the entire mass of the working people Then the rank-and-file peasants 
will sec that wc are helping them and they will follow our lead. Consequent- 
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ly, even if the pace is a hundred times slower, it will be a million times 
more certain 

It IS in this sense that we must say that we are stopping the retreat, 
and the proper thing to do is, in one way or another, to make this slogan 
a Congress decision 

In this connection, I should like to deal with the question of whether 
the Bolsheviks * new economic policy is evolution or tactics This question 
has been raised by the Smyena FeM-ites,* who, as you know, are a trend 
which has arisen in emigre Russia, it is a social-political trend led by some 
of the most prominent Constitutional-Democrats^t several ex-Ministers 
in the ex-Kolchak government, people who have become convinced that 
the Soviet government is building up the Russian state and therefore 
should be supported They argue as follows *‘What sort of state is the 
Soviet government building^ The Communists say they are building a 
Communist state and assure us that this is tactics, the Bolsheviks say that 
they are utilizing the services of the private capitalists in a difficult situa¬ 
tion, but later they will get the upper hand The Bolsheviks can say what 
they like, as a matter of fact it is not tactics but evolution, internal re¬ 
generation, they will arrive at the ordinary bourgeois state, and we must 
support them History proceeds in devious ways 

Several of them pretend to be Communists, but many of them, includ¬ 
ing Ustryalov, are more straightforward I think he was a Minister in 
Kolchak’s government He does not agree with his fellow Smyeiia Vekh- 
ites and says *‘You can say what you like about Communism, but 
I maintain that it is not tactics, but evolution ” I think that by being 
straightfoiward like this, Ustryalov is rendering us a great service We, 
and I particulatly, because of my position, hear a lot of sentimental. 
Communist lies, “Communist fibbing,” every day, and sometimes we get 
mortally sick of them But now instead of these “Communist fibs” I get 
a copy of Smyena Vekh, which says quite plainly “Things are by no means 
what you imagine them to be As a matter of fact you are slipping into 
the ordinary bourgeois morass with Communist flags inscribed with catch¬ 
words sticking all over the place ” This is very useful It is not a repe¬ 
tition of what we are constantly hearing around us, but the plain class 
truth uttered by the class enemy. It is very useful to read this sort of 
thing, and it was written not because the Communist state allows you 
to write some things and not others, but because it really is the class 
truth, bluntly and frankly uttered by the class enemy “I am in favour 
of supporting the Soviet government,” says Ustryalov, although he is 
a Constitutional-Democrat, a bourgeois, and supported intervention 
“I am in favour of supporting the Soviet power because it has taken 
the road that will lead it to the ordinary bourgeois state.” 

• Smyena Vekh —a magazine published in Pans m 1921 22 by a group of Russian 
tfmigr^ —Ed 
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This IS very useful, and I think that we must keep it carefully in mind. 
It IS much better for us for the Smyena FeA^A-ites to write in that strain 
than for some of them to pietend to be almost Communists, so that fiom 
a distance one cannot tell whether they believe in God or in the Communist 
revolution We must say frankly that such candid enemies are useful 
We must say frankly that what Ustryalov says is possible History knows 
all sorts of metamorphoses Those who rely on firmness of convictions, 
loyalty, and other splendid moral qualities, show that they do not take 
politics at all seriously A few people may be endowed with splendid 
moral qualities, but historical issues are decided by vast masses, which, if 
the few do not suit them, may at times treat them none too politely 

There have been many cases of this kind, that is why we must welcome 
this frank utterance of the Smyrna FeM-ites The enemy is speaking the 
class truth and is pointing to the danger that confionts us The enemy is 
striving to make this danger inevitable. The Smyend FeAS-ites express 
the sentiments of thousands and tens of thousands of bourgeois, or of 
Soviet employees whose function it is to operate our new economic policy 
This IS the real and mam danger And that is why attention must be con¬ 
centrated mainly on the question “Who will win^” I have spoken about 
competition No direct onslaught is being made on us now, nobody is 
clutching us by the thioat True, what will happen to-morrow—that we 
have yet to see, but today we are not being subjected to armed attack Nev¬ 
ertheless, the fight against capitalist society has become a hundred 
times more fierce and dangerous, because we are not always able to tell 
enemies from friends 

When I spoke about Communist competition I did not have Commu¬ 
nist sympathies in mind, but the development of economic forms and 
social systems This is not competition but, if not the last, then nearly 
the last, desperate, furious, life-and-death struggle between capitalism 
and Communism 

And here we must clearly put the question Wherein lies our strength^ 
and what do we lack^ We have quite enough political power. I hardly 
think there is anyone here who will assert that on such-and-such a practi¬ 
cal question, in such-and-such a business institution, the Communists, 
the Communist Party, lack sufficient power. The mam economic power 
is in our hands. All the vital large enterprises, the railways, etc , are in 
our hands The number of leased enterprises, although considerable in 
places, is on the whole insignificant, on the whole it is infinitesimal com¬ 
pared with the rest The economic power in the hands of the proletarian 
state of Russia is quite adequate to ensure the transition to Communism 
What then is lacking^ That is clear, what is lacking is culture among 
that stratum of the Communists who perform the functions of administra¬ 
tion If we take Moscow with its 4,700 responsible Communists, and if 
we take that huge bureaucratic machine, that huge pile, we must ask* 
Who IS directing whom^ I doubt very much whether it can truthfully 
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be said that the Communists are directing this pile To tell the truth, 
they are not directing, they are being directed Something analogous 
happened here to what we were told in our history lessons when we were 
children sometimes one nation conquers another, the nation that conquers 
IS the conqueror and the nation that is vanquished is the conqueied nation 
This IS simple and intelligible to all But what happens to the culture 
of these nations^ Here things are not so simple If the conqueiing nation 
IS more cultured than the vanquished nation, the foi mer imposes its 
culture upon the latter, but if the opposite is the case, the vanquished 
nation imposes its culture upon the conqueror Has something like this 
happened in the capital of the R S F S R ^ Ha\e the 4,700 Communists 
(nearly a whole army division, and all ot them the vciy best) become 
inflaenccd by an alien culture^ True, the vanquished gi\c the impicssion 
that they enjoy a high level of cultuie But th’^ is not the case at all 
Their culture is at a miserably low and insignificant level Nevertheless, 
It IS higher than ours Miserable and low as it is, U is higlur than that of 
our responsible Communist administrators, for the Utter lark adminis¬ 
trative ability Communists who are put at the head of departments— 
and sometimes artful saboteurs deliberately put them in these positions 
in Older to use them as a shield—are often fooled This is a very unpleas¬ 
ant admission to make, or at all events, not a very pleasant one, but 
I think wc must make it, for at present this is the pivot of the question 
I think that this is the political les'^on of the past year, and it is around 
this that the struggle will rage in 1922 

Will the responsible Communists of the RSFSR and of the Rus¬ 
sian Communist Party reali2e that they cannot administer, that they only 
imagine they are directing, but actuallv, they are being directed^ If they 
realize this they will learn, of course, for this business can be learnt But 
one must study hard to learn it, and this our people are not doing They 
scatter orders and decrees right and left, but the result is quite different 
from what they want 

The competition and rivalry that we have placed on the order of the 
day by proclaiming the NEP is a serious business It appears to be going 
on in all government offices, but as a matter of fact it is one of the forms 
of the struggle between two irreconcilably hostile classes It is another 
form of the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat It is 
a struggle that has not yet been brought to a head, and culturally it has 
not yet been brought to a head even in the central government depart¬ 
ments m Moscow Very often the bourgeois officials know the business 
better than our best Communists, who are endowed with authority and 
have every opportunity, but who cannot make the slightest use of their 
rights and authority, 

I should like to quote a passage from a pamphlet by Alexander Todorsky 
This pamphlet was published in Vesyegonsk (there is an uyezd town of 
that name in the Tver Province) on the first anniversary of the Soviet 
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Revolution m Russia, on November 7, 1918, a long, long time ago Evi¬ 
dently this Vesyegonsk comrade is a member of the Party I read the pam¬ 
phlet a long time ago and I am not sure that I can quote it verbatim The 
gist of It IS that the author set to work to equip two Soviet factories and 
for this purpose enlisted the services of two bourgeois He did this in the 
way these things were done at that time—threatened to imprison them 
and to confiscate their property They were enlisted for the task of restor¬ 
ing the factories We know how the services of the bourgeoisie were enlist¬ 
ed in 1918, so there is no need for me to go into details We do these 
things differently now But here is the conclusion he arrived at ‘‘This is 
only half the )ob It is not enough to defeat the bourgeoisie, to overpower 
them, they must be compelled to work for us ” 

Now these are remarkable words, remarkable words which show that 
even in the town of Vesyegonsk, even in 1918, there were some who pro¬ 
perly understood the relation between the victorious proletariat and the 
vanquished bourgeoisie 

When we rap the exploiters over the hands, render them innocuous, 
overpower them, it is only half the )ob In Moscow, however, ninety out 
of a hundred responsible officials imagine that all we have to do is to over¬ 
power, render innocuous and rap over the hands Very often what I have 
said about the Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and the White- 
guards IS interpreted solely as rendering innocuous, rapping over the 
hands (and perhaps, not only over the hands, but over some other place) 
and overpowering But that is only half the job It was only half the job 
in 1918, when this was said by the Vesyegonsk comrade, now it is even 
less than one-fourth We must make these hands work for us, and not 
have responsible G^mmunards at the head of departments, enjoying rank 
and title, but actually swimming with the stream together with the bour¬ 
geoisie That IS the whole point. 

The idea of building Communist society exclusively with the hands 
of the Communists is childish, absolutely childish We Communists are 
but as drops in the ocean, drops in the ocean of the people We shall be 
able to lead the people along the road we have chosen only if we correctly 
determine it not only from the aspect of its world-histoncal direction 
From that aspect, we have determined the road quite correctly, and this 
is corroborated by the situation in every country We must also determine 
It correctly for our own native land, for our country But this world- 
historical direction is not the only factor Other factors are whether 
there will be intervention or not, and whether we shall be able to supply 
the peasants with goods in exchange for their gram The peasants will 
say “You are splendid fellows, you defended our country That is why 
we obeyed you But if you cannot run things, get out I” Yes, that is what 
the peasants will say. 

We Commumsts shall be able to direct our national economy if we 
succeed in utilizing the hands of the bourgeoisie in building up this eco- 
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nomy of ours and in the meantime learn from this bourgeoisie and guide 
It along the road that we want it to go But when a G^mmunist imagines 
that he knows everything, when he says ‘‘I am a responsible Communist, 
I have beaten enemies far more formidable than any salesman We have 
fought at the front and have beaten far more formidable enemies”—it 
is the prevalence of moods of this kind that is killing us 

Rendering the exploiters innocuous, rapping them over the hands, 
clipping their wings, is the least important part of our task That must 
be done, and our State Political Administration and our courts must do 
It more vigorously than they have up to now They must remember that 
they are proletarian courts surrounded by enemies all the world over 
This IS not difficult, and in the main we ha\e learnt to do it Here a cer¬ 
tain amount of pressure must be exercised, but that is easy 

To win the second part of the victory, t e , to build Communism with 
the hands of non-Communists, to acquire the practical ability to do what 
IS economically necessary, we must establish a bond with peasant hus¬ 
bandry, we must satisfy the peasant, so that he shall say “Hard and 
difficult as things are, painful as starvation is, I see a government which, 
while an unusual one, is doing something practical, real and palpably 
useful ” We must see to it that the numerous elements with whom we 
are co-operating, and who far exceed us in number, shall work in such 
a way as to enable us to supervise them, we must learn to understand this 
work, and direct their hands so that they shall do something useful for 
Communism This is the pivot of the present situation, for although 
individual Communists have understood and realized that it is necessary 
to enlist the non-Party people for this work, the rank-and-file of our 
Party have not How many circulars have been written, how much has 
been said about this^ But how much has been done during the past year^ 
Nothing Not a hundred, not five committees of our Party can show practi¬ 
cal results This shows how much we lag behind the requirements of the 
present time, how much we are still living in the traditions of 1918 and 
1919 Those were great years, a great world-historical task was then 
accomplished But if we only look back on those years and do not see 
the task that now confronts us, we shall certainly and absolutely be 
doomed And the whole point is that we refuse to admit this 

I should now like to quote two practical examples to illustrate how we 
administer I have said already that it would be mote cotrect to take 
one of the State Trusts as an example, but I must ask you to excuse me 
for not being able to apply this proper method, for to do so it would have 
been necessary to study the concrete material concerning at least one 
State Trust. Unfortunately, I have been unable to do that, and so I will 
take two small examples One example is the accusation of bureaucracy 
levelled at the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade by the Moscow 
Consumers' Co-operative Society The other example I will take from the 
Donetz Basin. 
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The first example is not quite relevant—I am unable to find a better— 
but it will serve to illustrate my mam point As you know from the news¬ 
papers, I have been unable to deal with affairs directly during the past 
few months. I have not been attending the Council of People’s Commis¬ 
sars or the Central Committee During the temporary and rare visits I made 
to Moscow I was struck by the desperate and alarming complaints levelled 
at the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade I have never doubted 
for a moment that the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade func¬ 
tions badly and that it is tied up with red tape But when the complaints 
became particularly bitter I tried to investigate the matter, to take 
a concrete example and get to the bottom of it, to ascertain the cause, 
to ascertain why the machine was not working 

The Moscow Consumers’ Co-operative Society wanted to purchase 
a quantity of canned goods In this connection a Flench citizen appeared 
on the scene I do not know whether he did it in the interests of interna¬ 
tional politics and with the knowledge of the leaders of the Entente, 
or with the approval of Poincare and the other enemies of the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment (I think our historians will investigate and reveal this after the 
Genoa Conference), but the fact is that the French bourgeoisie took not 
only a theoretical, but aho a practical interest in this business, as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Flench Loutgcoisie happened to be in Moscow and had 
canned goods to sell Moscow is staiving, in the summer it will starve 
still more, no meat has been delivered, and knowing the merits of our 
Commissariat for Ways and Communications, probably none will be 
delivered 

An offer is made to sell canned meat (the future investigation will 
show whether it had gone entiiely bad or not) for Soviet currency What 
could be simpler^ If the matter is approached in a real Soviet way, 
however, it turns out to be not so simple I was unable to go into the 
matter personally, but I ordered an investigation and I have before me 
the report which shows how this celebrated case developed It started 
with the decision adopted on February 11 by the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party on the report of 
Kamenev on the desirability of purchasing piovisions abroad Of 
course, how could a Russian citizen decide such a question without 
the consent of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Rus¬ 
sian Communist Party^ Think of itl How could 4,700 responsible officials 
(and this is only according to the census) decide a matter like purchasing 
provisions abroad without the consent of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee^ This would be something supernatural, of course. 
Evidently, Kamenev understands our policy and the realities of our 
position peifectly well, and therefore, he did not place too much 
reliance on the numerous responsible ofiicials He started by taking the 
bull by the horns—if not the bull, at all events the Political Bureau— 
and without any difficulty (I did not hear that there was any discussion 
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ovef the matter) obtained a resolution stating “To call the attention 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade to the desirability of im¬ 
porting provisions from abroad, the import duties , . etc The atten¬ 
tion of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade was drawn to this 
Things began to move This was on February 11 I remember that I had 
occasion to be in Moscow at the very end of February, or about that time, 
and what did I find^ The complaints, the despairing complaints of the 
Moscow comrades “What's the matter^” I ask “We can’t purchase these 
provisions nohow ” “Why^” “Because of the red tape of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade ” I had not been taking part in affairs 
for a long time and I did not know that the Politic?! Bureau had adopted 
a decision on the matter, I merely ordered the Executive Secretary of 
our Council to investigate, to draw up a rcpoit and submit it to me The 
matter ended when Krassin arrived Kamenev discussed the matter with 
him, the transaction was arranged, and the canned meat was purchased 
All’s well that ends well 

I have not the least doubt that Kamenev and Krassin can come to an 
understanding and properly determine the political line desired by the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party If the political line on commercial matters were decided by Kame¬ 
nev and Krassin our Soviet Republic vould be the best republic in the 
world But Kamenev, a member of the Political Bureau, and Krassin— 
the latter is busy with diplomatic affairs connected with Genoa, affairs 
which have entailed an enormous, an excessive amount of labour— 
cannot be dragged into every transaction, dragged into the business 
of buying canned goods fiom a French citizen That is not the way 
to work. This is not new, not economic, and not a policy, but sheer 
mockery Now I have the report of the investigation into this matter. 
In fact, I have two reports one, the report of the investigation made 
by Gorbunov, the Executive Secretary of the Council of People’s Commis¬ 
sars, and his assistant, Miroshnikov, and the other, the report of the 
investigation made by the State Political Administration I do not know 
why the latter interested itself in the matter, and I am not quite sure 
whether it was proper for it to do so, but I will not go into that now, 
because I am afraid this might entail another investigation The important 
thing IS that material on the matter has been collected and I now have 
it before me 

On arriving in Moscow at the end of February I heard bitter complaints 
“We cannot buy the canned goods,” although there was a ship in Libau, 
and canned goods there, and the owners were prepared to take Soviet cur¬ 
rency for real canned goods I If these canned goods are not entirely bad 
(and I now emphasize the “if,” because I am not sure that I shall not 
call for another investigation, the results of which, however, we shall 
have to report at the next Congress), if, I say, these goods are not entire¬ 
ly bad and they have been purchased, I ask. Why could not this matter 
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have been settled without Kamenev and Krassin^ From the report I have 
before me I gather that one responsible &>mmumst sent another respon¬ 
sible G>mmunist to the devil I also gather from this report that one responsi¬ 
ble Communist said to another responsible Communist “I shall not talk to 
you in the future except in the presence of a notary ” Reading this report I 
recalled the time when I was in exile in Siberia, twenty-five years ago, and 
had occasion to act in the capacity of a lawyer I was not a certified lawyer, 
because, being summarily exiled, I was not allowed to practise, but as 
there was no other lawyer in the region, people came and confided their 
troubles to me But sometimes 1 had thegreatest difficulty in understand¬ 
ing what the trouble was A woman came to me and, of course, started 
telling me a long story about her relatives, and it was incredibly difficult 
to get from her what she really wanted Then she told me a story about 
a white cow I said to her ‘‘Bring me a copy She then went off complain¬ 
ing “He wonT hear what I have to say unless I bring a copy of the white 
cow ” In our colony we had a hearty laugh over this copy But I was able 
to make some progress People came to me, brought copies of the neces¬ 
sary documents, and I was able to gather what their trouble was, what 
they complained of, what ailed them This was twenty-five years ago, 
in Siberia, in a place many hundreds of versts from the nearest railway 
station 

But why was it necessary, three years after the revolution, in the capi¬ 
tal of the Soviet Republic, to have two investigations, the intervention 
of Kamenev and Krassin and the instructions of the Political Bureau to 
purchase canned goods^ What was lacking^ Political power? No They 
found the money, so they had economic as well as political power All the 
necessary institutions were available What was lacking, then^ Culture. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the officials of the Moscow Consum¬ 
ers * Co-operative Society—against whom I have no complaint to make 
whatever, and whom I regard as excellent Communists—and of the Com¬ 
missariat for Foreign Trade—lack culture They were unable to approach 
a subject in a cultured manner 

When I first heard of the matter I sent the following written proposal 
to the Central Committee “Put all the officials of the Moscow government 
departments—except the members of the All-Russian Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee, who, as you know, enjoy immunity—in the worst prison 
in Moscow for six hours, and those of the People's Commissariat for For¬ 
eign Trade for thirty-six hours ” And then it transpired that no one could 
say who the culprits were, and from what I have told you it is evident 
that the culprits will never be discovered. It is simply the usual inabil¬ 
ity of the Russian intellectual to do practical things—inefficiency 
and slovenliness First they bustle around, do something, and then 
think about it, and when nothing comes of it, they run to complain to 

J e , of a document connected with the case —Ed 
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Kamenev and want the matter to be brought up at the Political Bureau, 
Of course, all difficult state problems should be brought before the Polit¬ 
ical Bureau—I shall have to say something about that later on—but 
they should think first and then act If you want to bring up a case, submit 
the appropriate documents First send a message, we still have telephones 
in Moscow, send a telephone message to the competent department and 
a copy to Tsyurupa saying* ‘‘I regard the transaction as urgent and will 
take proceedings against any red tape ”One must think of this elementary 
culture, one must approach a subject in a thoughtful manner. If the 
business is not settled in the course of a few minutes’ telephone conver¬ 
sation, collect the documents and say “If you start any of your red tape 
1 shall have you clapped in gaol ” But not a moment’s thought is given 
to the matter, there is no preparation, the usual bustle, several commis¬ 
sions, everybody ts tired out, exhausted, nauseated, and things begin to 
move only when Kamenev is put in touch with Krassin All this js topi¬ 
cal of what goes on not only in the capital, Moscow, but also in the other 
capitals, in the capitals of all the independent Republics and Regions 
And the same thing, even a hundred times worse, constantly goes on in 
the provincial towns 

In our struggle we must remember that O^mmunists must be thought¬ 
ful We may be perfectly familiar with the revolutionary struggle and 
with the state of the revolutionary movement all over the world, but if 
we are to extricate ourselves from our desperate poverty and want we must 
be thoughtful, cultured and honest Many of us lack rhese qualities 
It would be unfair to say that the responsible Communists do not fulfil 
their functions conscientiously The overwhelming majority of them, 
ninety-nine per cent, are not only conscientious They proved their devo¬ 
tion to the revolution under the most difficult conditions before the fall 
of tsarism and after the revolution They literally risked their lives 
Therefore, it would be radically wrong to attribute the trouble to lack of 
conscientiousness We need a cultured approach to the simplest affairs 
of state We must all understand that this is a matter of state, a business 
matter, and if obstacles arise we must be able to overcome them and 
take proceedings against those who are guilty of red tape I think the 
proletarian courts will be able to punish the guilty, but, in order to punish, 
the culprits must be found I assure you that in this case no culprits will 
be found Look into this business, all of you No one is guilty, all we see 
is a lot of fuss and bustle and nonsense . . Nobody has the ability to 
approach the business properly, nobody understands that affairs of state 
must not be approached in this way And all the Whiteguards and sabo¬ 
teurs take advantage of this At one time we waged a fierce struggle against 
the saboteurs, that struggle confronts us even now There are saboteurs, 
today, of course, and they must be fought But can we fight them when 
the position is as I have just described it? This is worse than any sabo¬ 
tage, The saboteur could wish for nothing better than that two Commu- 
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nists should argue over the question of when to appeal to the Political 
Bureau for instructions on the principle of buying provisions, and of 
course, he would soon slip in between them and egg them on If any intel¬ 
ligent saboteur were to stand behind these Q)mmunists, or behind each 
of them in turn, and encourage them, that would be the end Our cause 
would be doomed forever Who is to blame^ Nobody, because two respon¬ 
sible Communists, devoted revolutionaries are arguing about last year’s 
snow, are arguing over the question of when to appeal to the Political 
Bureau for instructions on the principle of buying provisions 

This is the problem and the difficulty that confronts us Any salesman 
who has received any tiaining in a large capitalist enterprise could 
settle a matter like that, but ninetv-mne responsible Communists out 
of a hundred cannot And they refuse to understand that they cannot 
and that they must learn from the ABC Unless we realize this, unless 
we sit down in the preparatoiy class again, we shall never be able to 
solve the economic problem that now lies at the basis of our entire 
policy 

The other example I wanted to give you is that of the Donetz Basin 
You know that this is the centre, the ical basis of our entire national 
economy It will be utterly impossible to restore large-scale industry 
in Russia, to build up Socialism—for it can only be built with the aid 
of large-scale industry—unless ue icstore the Donetz Basin and bung 
It up to the proper standard The Central Committee is closely watching 
developments there 

As regards this region there was no unjustified, ridiculous or absurd 
raising of minor questions in the Political Bureau, real, absolutely urgent 
business was discussed 

The Central Committee ought to sec to it that in such real centres, 
bases and foundations of our entire economy work is carried on in a real, 
businesslike manner At the head of the Central Coal Industry Board 
we had not only devoted, but really educated and very capable people. 
I should not be wrong if I even said talented people That is why the Cen¬ 
tral Committee has concentrated its attention on it The Ukraine is an 
independent republic That is quite all right But in Party matters it 
sometimes—what is the politest way of saying it^—takes a roundabout 
course, and we have to get at them somehow For the people there are 
sly, and—I shall not say deceive the Central Committee—but somehow, 
edge away from us To obtain a general view of the whole business we 
discussed it in the Central Committee here and discovered that friction 
and disagreement exist There is a Commission for the Utilization of 
Small Mines there and, of course, severe friction there between it and 
the Central Coal Industry Board Still, we, the Central Committee, 
have a certain amount of experience and we unanimously decided not to 
remove the leading people, but ordered that we be kept informed of any 
friction, even down to the smallest detail. For since we have not only 
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devoted but capable people in the region, we must back them up, so that 
they may finish their education, assuming that they have not done so 
In the end, a Paity Congress was held in the Ukraine—I do not know what 
came of it, all sorts of things happened. I asked for information from the 
Ukrainian comrades, and I asked Comrade Orjonikidze particularly— 
and the Central Committee did the same—to go down there and ascertain 
what had happened Evidently, there was some intrigue and an awful 
mess, which the History of the Party Commission would not be able to 
clear up in ten years should it undertake to do so But the upshot of it 
all was that contrary to the unanimous instructions of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, this group was superseded by another group What was the 
matter? In the main, notwithstanding all its good qualities, a section of 
this group committed a mistake They were over zealous in their methods 
of administration There we have to deal with workers Very often the 
word “workers” is taken to mean the factory proletariat But it does 
not mean that at all During the war people who weie not proletarians 
at all went into the factories, they went into the factories to dodge the 
war Are the social and economic conditions in our country today such 
as to induce real proletaiians to go into the factories^ No It would be 
true according to Marx, but Marx did not write about Russia, he wrote 
about capitalism as a whole, beginning with the fifteenth century. It held 
true over a period of six hundred years, but it is not true for present-day 
Russia. Very often those who go into the factories are not proletarians, 
they are casual elements of all kinds 

The problem is to learn to organize the work properly, not to lag 
behind, to remove friction, not to divorce administration from politics. 
For our administration and our politics rest on the ability of the entire 
vanguard to maintain contact with the entire mass of the ptolctanat and 
with the entire mass of the peasantry If anybody forgets these cogs, or 
becomes wholly absorbed in administration, the result will be disaster 
The mistake our men committed in the Donetz Basin is insignificant 
compared with other mistakes we have committed, but this example is 
a typical one The Central Committee unanimously ordered “Allow this 
group to remain, bring all conflicts, even minor ones, before the Central 
Committee, for the Donetz Basin is not an ordinary district, but a vital 
one, for without it Socialist construction would simply remain a pious 
wish ” But all our political power, all the authority of the Central Commit¬ 
tee proved of no avail. 

This time a mistake in administration was committed, of course 
in addition, a host of other mistakes were committed 

This case shows that it is not a matter of possessing political power, 
but the lack of administrative ability, the ability to put the right man 
in the right place^ the ability to avoid petty conflicts, so that state eco¬ 
nomic woik may be carried on without interruption. This is what is lack¬ 
ing, this is the root of the mistake. 
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I think that in discussing our revolution and weighing up its prospects, 
we must carefully single out the problems which the revolution has 
solved completely and which have irrevocably gone down in history as 
an epoch-making departure from capitalism Our revolution has such 
solutions to Its credit Let the Mensheviks and Otto Bauer, the represent* 
ative of the Two-and-a-Half International, shout “Theirs is a bour¬ 
geois revolution We say that our task was to consummate the bour¬ 
geois revolution As a certain Whiteguard newspaper expressed it “Dung 
accumulated in our state institutions for four hundred yeats, but we 
cleaned it all out in four years This is the great service we rendered 
What have the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries done^ Nothing 
They could not clear up the dung of mediaevalism in our country, nor 
can they do so in advanced, enlightened Germany They abuse us for 
doing what stands very much to our credit The fact that we have con¬ 
summated the revolution is an achievement that can never be expunged 
from our record 

War IS now in the air The trade unions, for example, the reformist 
trade unions, are passing resolutions against war and aie threatening to 
call strikes in opposition to war Recently, if I am not mistaken, I read 
a report in the newspapers to the effect that a certain very good Commu¬ 
nist delivered an anti-war speech in the French Chamber of Deputies 
in the course of which he stated that the workers would prefer to rise 
in revolt rather than go to war This question cannot be formulated in 
the way we formulated it in 1912, when the Basle Manifesto was issued 
The Russian revolution alone has shown how it is possible to emerge 
from war, and what effort this entails It showed what emerging from 
a reactionary war by revolutionary methods means Reactionary impe¬ 
rialist wars are inevitable in all parts of the world, and in solving problems 
of this sort mankind cannot and will not forget that tens of millions were 
slaughtered then, and will be slaughtered again if war breaks out We aie 
living in the twentieth century, and the only nation that was extricated 
from a reactionary war by revolutionary methods not for the benefit of 
a particular government, but by overthrowing it, was the Russian nation, 
and It was the Russian revolution that extricated it What has been won 
by the Russian revolution is irrevocable No power on earth can deprive 
us of that, nor can any power on earth deprive us of what the Soviet state 
has already created This is a world-historic victory For hundreds of 
years states have been built according to the bourgeois model, and for 
the first time a non-bourgeois form of state has been discovered Our 
machinery of government may be faulty, but it is said that the first steam 
engine that was invented was also faulty. No one even knows whether it 
worked or not, but that is not the important point, the important point 
IS that it was invented Even assuming that the first steam engine was 
badly constructed, the fact is that we now have steam engines Even 
if our machinery of government is very faulty, the fact remains that it 
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has been created, the greatest invention in history has been discovered, 
a proletarian type of state has been created Therefore, let all Europe, 
let thousands of bourgeois newspapers broadcast news about the alleged 
horrors and poverty that prevail in our country, about suffering being 
the sole lot of the toilers in our country, the workers all over the world 
are drawn towards the Soviet state for all that These are the great and 
irrevocable gams that we have achieved But for us, the representatives 
of the Communist Party, this meant only opening the door We are now 
confronted with the task of laying the foundations of Socialist economy 
Has this been done^ No, it has not We still lack the Socialist foundation 
Those Communists who imagine that we have it aie greatly mistaken. 
The whole point is to distinguish firmly, clearly and dispassionately 
what represents the world-historic seivice rendered by the Russian revo¬ 
lution from what we do very badly, from what h^s not yet been created, 
and what we shall have to alter many times yet 

Political events are always very confused and complicated They can 
be compared with a chain To grasp the whole chain it is no use clutching 
at any link at random, it is no use arbitrarily choosing a link. What was 
the pivot of events in 1917^ Withdrawal from the war The entire nation 
demanded this, and it overshadowed everything Revolutionary Russia 
extricated herself from the war This cost tremendous effort, but the major 
demand of the people was satisfied, and this brought us victory for many 
years. . . The people realized, the peasants saw, every soldier who re¬ 

turned from the front understood perfectly well that the Soviet govern¬ 
ment was a more democratic government, one that stood closer to the toil¬ 
ers No matter how many outrageous and absurd things we may have 
done in other spheres, the fact that we took this mam task into account 
proved that everything was right 

What was the pivot in 1919 and 1920^ Military resistance The enemy 
was marching against us, the world-powerful Entente was at our throats 
No propaganda was required here Every non-Party peasant under¬ 
stood what was going on The landlords were coming back The GDm- 
munists knew how to fight them That is why, taken in the mass, the 
peasants followed the lead of the Communists, that is why we were 
victorious 

In 1921 the pivot was an orderly retreat This required stern discipline 
The "^Workers’ Opposition” said “You are underrating the workers, the 
workers should display greater initiative ”But initiative had to be displayed 
then by retreating m good order and in maintaining stern discipline 
Anyone who introduced a note of panic or of insubordination would have 
doomed the revolution to defeat, for there is nothing more difficult than 
retreating with people who have been accustomed to victory, who are im¬ 
bued with revolutionary views and ideals, and who, in their hearts, regard 
every retreat as a disgraceful matter The greatest danger was the viola¬ 
tion of good order, and the greatest task was to maintain good order 
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And what is the pivot now^ The pivot now—and I would like to sum up 
my repoit with this—is not that we have changed our line of policy An in¬ 
credible lot of nonsense is being talked about this in connection with the 
NEP It is all hot ait, pernicious twaddle In connection with the NEP 
some people are beginning to fuss aiound, proposingtoreorganizeourgov- 
ernment departments and to form new ones Ail this is pernicious twaddle. 
In the present situation the pivot is men, the proper choice of men A rev¬ 
olutionary who IS accustomed to combat tinkering reformists and uplift 
educators finds it hard to understand that the role of the individuals and 
not the reorganization of government departments has now come to the 
front Soberly weighed up, the political conclusion to be drawn from the 
present situation is that we advanced so far that we cannot hold all the po¬ 
sitions, and we need not hold them all 

During the past few years our international position has vastly improved. 
The Soviet type of state is our achievement, it is a step forward in human 
progress, and the information the Communist International receives from 
every country every day corroborates this Nobody has the slightest doubt 
about that From the point of view of practical work, however, the posi¬ 
tion is that unless the Communists render the masses of the peasants practi¬ 
cal assistance they will lose their supjDort Passing laws, passing better de¬ 
crees, etc , are not now the main object of our attention There was a time 
when the passing of decrees was a form of propaganda People used to laugh 
at us and say that the Bolsheviks do not realize that their decrees are not 
being carried out, the entile Whiteguard press was full of jeers of this sort. 
But at that period this passing of decrees was quite justified We Bolsheviks 
had just taken power, and we said to the rank-and-file peasant, to the 
rank-and-file workei “Here is a decree, this is how we would like to have 
the state administered Try it 1” From the very outset we gave the common 
workers and peasants an idea of our policy in the foim of decrees. The result 
was the enormous confidence we enjoyed and now enjoy among the masses 
of the people This was an essential period at the beginning of the revo¬ 
lution, without It we should not have risen on the crest of the revolutionary 
wave, we should have dragged in its wake Without it we should not have 
won the confidence of all the workers and peasants who wanted to build 
their lives on new lines But this period has passed, and we refuse to un¬ 
derstand this Now the peasants and workers will laugh at us if we order 
this or that government department to be formed or reorganized The com¬ 
mon workers and peasants will display no interest in this now, and they 
will be right, because this is not the central task now. This is not the sort 
of thing with which wc Communists should now go to the people Although 
we who are engaged in government departments are always overwhelmed 
with so many petty aifairs, this is not the link that we must grasp, this is 
not the pivot The pivot is that wc have not the right men in the right place; 
that responsible Communists who acquitted themselves magnificently 
during the revolution have been given commercial and industrial functions 
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about which they know nothing, and they prevent us from seeing the truth, 
for rogues and rascals hide behind their backs The trouble is that we have 
no such thing as executive control This is a prosaic job, a small job, these 
are petty affairs But after the greatest political change that has ever taken 
place in history, bearing in mind that for a time we shall have to live in 
the midst of the capitalist system, the pivot is not politics in the narrow 
sense of the word (what we read in the newspapers is just political fireworks, 
there is nothing Socialistic in it at all), the pivot is not resolutions, not de¬ 
partments and not reorganization We shall reoiganize li it is necessary, 
but don’t go to the people with that sort of thing Choose the proper men 
and introduce executive control This the people will appreciate 

Among the people we arc as a drop in the ocean, and wc can administer 
only when we properly express what the people arc conscious of Unless we 
do this the Communist Party will not lead the proktariat, the proletariat 
will not lead the masses, and the whole machine will collapse The funda¬ 
mental thing in the eyes of the people and of the masses of the working peo¬ 
ple today IS what assistance can they receive in their desperate condition 
of want and starvation^ They want some real evidence of the improvement 
that the peasant needs, and wants in the form that he is accustomed to The 
peasant knows, is accustomed to the market and trade We were unable to 
introduce direct Communist distiibution We lacked the factories and their 
equipment for this That being the case, wc must provide the peasants with 
what they need thremgh the medium of trade, and provide it as wxll as the 
capitalist did, otherwise the people will not tolerate such an administration 
This IS the pivot of the situation, and unless something unexpected arises, 
this should be the pivot of our activities in 1922 given three conditions. 

The first condition is that there shall be no intervention We are doing 
all we can in the diplomatic field to avoid it, nevertheless, it may occur any 
day Wc must really be on the alcit, and we must agree to make certain big 
sacrifices for the sake of the Red Army, within definite limits, of course 
We are confronted by the entire bourgeois world, which is only seeking the 
form in which to strangle us Our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
are nothing more nor less than the agents of the bourgeoisie Such is iheir 
political status 

The second condition is that the financial crisis shall not be too severe. 
The crisis is approaching You will hear about tliat when wc discuss finan¬ 
cial policy If It IS too severe and arduous we shall have to revise many 
things again and concentrate all efforts on one thing If it is not too severe 
It may even be useful, It will give the Communists in all the State Trusts a 
good shaking, only we must not forget to do this The financial crisis will 
shake up the government departments and the industrial enterprises, and 
the unfit will be the first to collapse, only we must take care that all the 
blame for this is not thrown on the specialists while the responsible Com¬ 
munists are praised for being very good fellows who have fought at the 
fronts and have always worked well Thus, if the financial crisis is not too 
61—795 
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severe it will be beneficial in that it will help to comb the ranks of the 
responsible Communists engaged in the business departments not in the 
way the Central Control Commission and the Central Verification Commis¬ 
sion comb them, but very thoroughly 

The third condition is that we shall make no political mistakes in this 
period Of course, if we do make political mistakes all our work of economic 
construction will be disrupted and we shall land ourselves in controversies 
about how to rectify them and what direction to pursue If we make no 
bad mistakes, the pivot in the near future will not be decrees and politics 
in the narrow sense of the word, not departments and their organization— 
the responsible Communists and the Soviet institutions will deal with these 
things if necessary—the pivot of all our activities will be choosing the 
right people and executive control If we learn something practical, if we 
do something practically useful in this field, we shall again oV’ercome all 
difficulties 

In conclusion I must deal with the practical side of the question of the 
relation between the Party and the higher government bodies The relations 
between the Party and the Soviet government bodies are not what they 
ought to be On this we are quite unanimous I have given you one example 
to show that concrete minor matters arc dragged before thePohtical Bureau 
It is difficult to solve this problem formally, for there is only one governing 
Party at the head of affairs in our country, and a member of the Party can¬ 
not be prohibited from lodging complaints That is why everything that 
comes up on the Council of People’s Commissars is dragged before the Po¬ 
litical Bureau I, too, am greatly to blame for this, for to a large extent 
contact between the Council of People’s Commissars and the Political 
Bureau was maintained through me When I was obliged to retire from 
work It was found that the two wheels weie not working in unison and 
Kamenev had to bear a treble load to maintain this contact It is hardly 
likely that I shall return to work in the near future, and so all our hopes rest 
on the fact that we now have two more Vice-Chairmen—Comrade Tsyfl- 
rupa, whom the Germans have purged, and Rykov, whom the Germans 
have given a good clcan-out Even Wilhelm, the German Emperor, has 
proved useful to us, I did not expect it Rykov has been under the me¬ 
dical treatment of Wilhelm’s surgeon, the latter cut out Rykov’s worse 
part and kept it in Germany, and leaving the better part of Rykov he sent 
him back to us completely purged If this system is continued in the future 
things Will go very well 

But joking aside, a word or two about the mam instructions. On this 
point there is complete unanimity on the Central Committee, and I hope 
that the Congress will pay the closest attention to it and endorse the instruc¬ 
tion that the Political Bureau and the Central Committee be relieved of 
minor matters, and that the responsible officials should take greater respon¬ 
sibility upon themselves. The People’s Commissars must be responsible 
for their work and should not bring these matters up first on the Council of 
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People’s Commissars and then on the Political Bureau. Formally, we can¬ 
not abolish the right to lodge complaints with the Central Committee, 
for our Party is the only govermng party m the country. But we must put 
a stop to the habit of bringing every petty matter before the Central Com¬ 
mittee, we must raise the prestige of the Council of People’s Commissars. 
The Commissars and not the Vice-Commissars must mainly attend the 
meetings of the Council. The functions of the Council must be changed in the 
direction that I have not succeeded in changing them during the past year, 
VIZ , It must pay much more attention to executive control We shall have 
two more Vice-Chairmen—Rykov and Tsyurupa Rykov, when he was on 
the Special Army Supplies Commission, succeeded in putting it on its feet, 
and that body has been working well Tsyurupa has organized one of the 
best of our People’s Commissariats.* If both ol them devote the maximum 
of attention to tightening up the People’s Commissariats as regards execu¬ 
tive control and responsibility, we shall make some, even if slight, 
progress We have eighteen People’s Commissariats Of these, at least fif¬ 
teen are absolutely no good. We cannot find good People’s Commissars 
everywhere, and so it will be a good thing if our comrades devote more 
attention to these matters Rykov should be a member of the Bureau of 
the Central Committee and a member of the Presidium of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, because contact must be maintained between 
these two bodies, otherwise the main wheels will, at times, be turning to 
no purpose. 

In this connection we must see to it that the number of commissions of 
the Council of People’s Commissars and of the Council of Labour and De¬ 
fence is reduced. The latter must know and settle their own aftairs and not 
split up into an infinite number of commissions A few days ago the commis¬ 
sions were overhauled. It was found that there were one hundred and twen¬ 
ty of them How many were necessary^ Sixteen And this is not the first cut. 
Instead of taking responsibility for their work, preparing the decisions for 
the Council of People’s Commissars and knowing that they are responsible 
for this, the leading comrades take shelter behind commissions The Devil 
himself would lose his way in this maze of commissions Nobody knows what 
IS going on, who is responsible, everything is mixed up, and finally a deci¬ 
sion is passed to the efiect that everybody is responsible. 

In this connection reference must be made to the need for extending and 
developing the autonomy and activities of the Regional Economic Confer¬ 
ences. The administrative division of Russia has now been drawn up on 
scientific lines, the economic, climatic and social conditions, the conditions 
of obtaining fuel, of local industry, etc., have all been taken into account. 
On the basis of this division, District and Regional Economic Conferences 
have been instituted. Changes may be made here and there, of course, but 
the prestige of these Economic Conferences must be raised. 

* Lenin has in mind the People’s Commissariat for Food — Ed, 
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Then we must see to it that the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee works more energetically, meets in session more regularly, and for long¬ 
er periods The Sessions of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
should discuss bills which sometimes have been hastily btought before the 
Council of People’s Commissars when there was no need to do so It would 
be better to postpone such bills and give the local workers an opportunity 
to study them carefully Stricter demands should be made upon those who 
draft the bills This is not done 

If the Sessions of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee last 
longer, they can split up into sections and sub-commissions, and thus be 
able to verify the work more strictly and strive to achieve what in my 
opinion IS the pivot, the quintessence of the present political situation to 
concentrate attention on choosing the right people and on executive control 

It must be admitted, and we must not be afiaid to admit, that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the responsible Communists are not in the jobs 
they arc now fit for, that they aic unable to perform their duties, and that 
they must sit down to learn them If this is admitted, and since we have the 
opportunity to learn—judging by the general international situation we 
shall have time to do so—we must do it, come what may 
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SPEECH IN CLOSING THE ELEVENTH CONGRESS 
OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY (BOLSHEVIKS) 

April 2, 1922 

Comrades, the ptocccdings of the Congress have i.O\v cliawn to a close 
The first difference that strikes one ni comparing this Congress with the 
preceding one is the greater solidarity, the gieatet unanimity and gieater 
organizational unity displayed at this Congress 

Only a small fraction of one of the sections of the opposition that existed 
at the last Congress has placed itself outside the Party 

On the trade union question and on the new economic policy no disagree¬ 
ments, or hardly any disagreements, have been revealed mour Party 

The radically and fundamentally “new” achievement of this Congress is 
that It has provided vivid proof that our enemies are wrong in constantly 
reiterating that our Party is becoming senile and is losing its flexibility 
of mind and body. 

No We have not lost this flexibility 

When the objective stale of affairs in Russia, and all over the world, 
called for an advance, foi a bold, swift and determined onslaught on the 
enemy,we made that onslaught If neccssaiy, we shall do so again and again 
By that we raised oin revolution to a height hitherto unparalleled any¬ 
where in the wot Id No power on earth, no mattci how much evil, hardship 
and suffering it may yet cause millions and hundreds of millions of people, 
can deprive us of the majot gains of our rcvokUion, fot these are no longer 
‘‘our” gams, but wo rid-hi stone gams 

But when, as w^as the case in the spung of 1921, the vanguard of the 
revolution was m dangei of becoming di voiced from the masses of the peo¬ 
ple, from the masses of the peasants, whom it must skilfully lead for- 
waid, we unanimously and firml)- decided to retreat And taken on the 
whole, duimg the past year we ictrcated in good revolutionary oidcr 

The pioletarian revolutions which are maturing in all advanced coun¬ 
tries will be unable to solve then problems unless they combine their ability 
to fight heioically and to attack, \vith the ability to retreat m good revo¬ 
lutionary order The experience of the second period of our struggle, i.e , 
the experience of retreat, will probably be as useful to the workers of at all 
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events several countries in the future as the experience of the first period of 
our revolution, , the experience of bold attack, will undoubtedly be 
useful to the workers of all countries. 

Now we have decided to stop the retreat 

This means that the entire object of our policy must be formulated in a 
new way 

The pivot of the situation now is that the vanguard must not shirk the 
task of educating itself, of remoulding itself, of frankly admitting that it 
IS not sufficiently trained and lacks the necessary ability. The pivot now is 
to advance as an immeasurably wider and larger mass, essentially together 
with the peasantry, proving to them by deeds, in practice, by experience, 
that we are learning, and that we shall learn to assist them, to lead them 
forward In the present international situation, in the present state of the 
productive forces of Russia, this problem can be solved only very slowly, 
cautiously, in a practical way, and by testing every step that is taken a 
thousand times in a practical way 

If voices are raised in our Party against this extremely slow and extreme* 
ly cautious progress, these voices will be isolated ones 

The Party as a whole has understood—and will now prove by deeds that 
it has understood—that this is the only way its activities must be organized 
at the pre'^ent time And since we have understood it, we shall reach 
our goal! 

I declare the Eleventh Congress of the Russian Communist Party closed. 


Published in 1922 in The Eleventh Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (^Bolsheviks')^ 
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''DUAL” SUBORDINATION AND OBSERVATION OF 

THE LAW 

TO COMRADE STAHN, FOR THE POLITICAL BUREAU 

The question of the pfocuiatorship his given rise to disagreement on the 
commission appointed by the Central Committee to direct tin ptocecdiiigs 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee If these disigreemcnts 
do not cause this question to be brought before the Political Bureau 
automatically, I propose, in view of its extreme importance, that it be 
brought up in any case 

In substance, the point at issue is the following On the question of the 
procuratorship, the majority of *^he commission elected by the AU-Russian 
Central Executive Committee expressed opposition to the proposal that 
local procurators should be appointed solely by the central authoiity and be 
subordinate solely to the latter The majority demands what called ‘‘dual” 
subordination, the system that applies to all local officials, 'i e , subordina¬ 
tion to the central authority in the shape of the respective People’s Commis¬ 
sariat, and also to the Provincial Executive Committee 

The same majority of the commission of the AIl-Russian Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee denies the right of local procurators to challenge the 
legality of decisions passed by Provincial Executive Committees, and of 
local authorities generally 

I cannot imagine on what grounds this obviously fallacious decision of 
the majority of the commission of the All-Russian Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee can be justified The only argument I have heard in support of it 
IS that defence of ‘‘dual” subordination in this case means legitimate oppo¬ 
sition to bureaucratic centralism, defending the necessary independence of 
the local authorities, and protecting the officials of the Provincial Execu¬ 
tive Committee from the high-handed conduct of the central authorities 
Is there anything high-handed in the view that law cannot be Kaluga law, 
or Kazan law, but All-Russian law, applicable uniformly to the entire 
Federation of Soviet Republics^ The underlying fallacy of the view which 
has prevailed among the majority of the commission of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee is that they wrongly apply the principle of 
“dual” subordination “Dual” subordination is needed where it is necessary 
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to allow for a really inevitable difference Agriculture in the KalugaProvmce 
differs from that m the Kazan Province The same thing can be said about 
industry, and it can be said about admmistiation, or government, as a 
whole Failure to make allowances for local diffcicnces in all these matters, 
would mean slipping into bureaucratic centralism, and so forth, the local 
authorities would be unable to reckon with specific local features, which is 
the basis of all rational administration Nevertheless, the law must be uni¬ 
form, and the root evil of our social life, and of our lack of culture, is our 
pandering to the ancient Russian view and scmi-savage habit of mind, which 
wishes to preserve Kaluga law, as distinct from Kazan law It must be borne 
in mind that, unlike the administration authorities, the procurator has no 
administrative powers, and has no power to decide any question of admin¬ 
istration The piocurator’s rights and duties reduce themselves to one func¬ 
tion, VIZ , to see that the law is uniformly interpreted all over the Republic, 
notwithstanding differences in local conditions, and in spite of local in¬ 
fluences The only right and duty of the ptocurator is to take the matter be¬ 
fore the court What sort of court^ Our courts aic local courts Out judges 
are elected by the local Soviets Hence, the authority to which the procura¬ 
tor submits a case of infringement of the law is a local authority which, on 
the one hand, must strictly abide bv the laws nnifotmly established for the 
whole Federation and, on the other hand, in determining the penalty, must 
take all local ciicumstances into consideration And it has the right to say 
that although there has been a definite infringement of the law in a given 
case, nevertheless, certain cucumstanccs, with which the local authorities 
are closely familiar, and which came to light in the local court, compel the 
court to mitigate the pcnalt;^ to \vhich the culpiit is liable, or even acquit 
him Unless wc strictly adhere to this most elementary condition for main¬ 
taining the uniformity of the 1 iw foi the whole Federation, it will be utterly 
impossible to protect the lav, or to develop an\ kind of culture 

Similarly, it is wiong in principle to argue that piocurators should not 
have the right to challenge the decisions of Provincial Executive Commit- 
tees, or of other local authorities, that legally, the latter come under the 
jurisdiction of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 

The Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection judges not only from the view¬ 
point of the law, but also from the viewpoint of c^pedlcncy The procurator 
must sec to it that not a single decision passed by any local authority runs 
counter to the law, and only from this aspect is it his duty to challenge 
every illegal decision He has no right to suspend such a decision, he can 
only take measures to secure that the interpretation of the law is absolutely 
uniform throughout the Republic Hence, the decision of the majority of 
the commission of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee is not 
only utterly wrong in principle, it not only applies the principle of “dual” 
subordination in an utterly fallacious manner, but it will hinder all efforts 
to establish unifoimity of the law and develop at least the minimum of 
culture 
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Further, in deciding this question, it is necessary to take into account 
the importance of local influence Undoubtedly, we are swimming m an 
ocean of illegality, and local influence is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, obstacle to the establishment of law and cultuic There is scarcely 
an individual who has not heard that the purging of the Party revealed 
the prevalence, in the majority of local investigation committees, of per¬ 
sonal spite and malice in the process of purging the Party Tins fact is 
incontrovertible, and rathei significant Scarcely anyone will dare deny 
that It IS easier foi the Party to find half a score of icliable Commu¬ 
nists who possess an adequate legal edi-cation and aie capable of itsisting 
all purely local influences than to find them in hundi'^ds And this is what 
the question boils down to in discussing Avhe^heJ procurators should be 
subject to ‘Mual” subordination, or to subordination solely to the central 
authorities At the centie we must find about h \ score of men to cxei- 
else the functions of the Central Piucurator Authonty rcpie'^cnted by the 
Procurator Genetic 1, the Supi emeTribunal, and tlu Collegiuni of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissariat for Justice (I leave aside the question as to whether 
the Procurator General sliould be the sole authonty, or whether be should 
share his authonty with the Supieme Tiibunal and the Collegium of the 
People’s Commissariat for Justice, foi this is a secondary question, and 
can be settled, one way or another, m accoidance with whether the Party 
will vest one person with vast authority, or divide that authority among 
the three aforesaid bodies) These ten should work at the centre, under the 
closest supciaision of and in closest contact with the thr^c Party bodies 
which provide the most reliable bairicr against local and pcrs'onal influ¬ 
ences, VIZ , the Organization Bureau of the Central Committee, the Politi¬ 
cal Bureau of the Central Committee, and the Central Control Commission 
The latter body, i e , the Central Control Commission, is responsible only 
to the Party Congress, and is built up m such a w^ay that no member of it 
can have dual jobs in any People’s Commissariat, government dcpaitment, 
or any organ of the Soviet government Under these circumstances, it js 
clear that we ha\c the greatest guarantee so far devised, that the Party 
will set up a small central body that will be reall) capable of resisting local 
influences and local, and all other, bureaucracy,and which will establish real 
unifoimity in the application of the laws throughout the Republic, and 
throughout the Federation Hence, any mistake that this ccntial legal 
body may make can be at once rectified by the Party organizations, 
which determine all the fundamental concepts and lay down all the funda¬ 
mental rules for all our Patty and Soviet activities throughout the Republic 
To depart from this means dragging in on the sly a view wbjch nobody 
can defend openly and frankly, viz , that culture, and law, wdiich is its 
necessary concomitant, are so highly developed in this country that we can 
guarantee to find hundreds of absolutely irreproachable procurators capa¬ 
ble of resisting all local influences, and of establishing uniformity of 
the law throughout the Republic by their own efforts 
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To sum up, I draw the conclusion that to defend the “dual” subordina¬ 
tion of procurators, and to deprive them of their right to challenge any 
decision passed by the local authorities, is not only wrong m principle, 
will not only hinder our fundamental task of steadily introducing re¬ 
spect for the law, but is also an expression of the interests and prejudices 
of local bureaucrats and local influences, f e , the most pernicious wall 
that stands between the working people and the local and central Soviet 
authorities, as well as the central authority of the Russian Communist 
Party 

I therefore propose that the Central Committee should reject “dual” 
subordination in this matter, establish the subordination of local procura¬ 
tors Solely to the central authority^ and allow the procurator to retain 
the right and duty to challenge the legality of any decision or order passed 
by local authority with the proviso, however, that he shall have no 
fight to suspend such decisions, he shall only have the right to bring them 
before the courts 


Written May 20, 1922 
Published in Pravda No 91, 
April 23, 1925 



FIVE YEARS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE WORLD REVOLUTION 


REPORT DELIVERED AT THE FOURTH CONGRFSS OP TIfP 
COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, NOVrM^ER 13, 1922 


GDiurades, I am down in tbc list as the principal reporter, but you will 
understand that after my long illness I am unable to make a long report 
I can only make a few introductory remarks on the most important ques¬ 
tions My subject will be a very limited one The subject “Five Years of 
the Russian Revolution and the Prospects of the World Revolution,” 
IS too broad and too large for one speaker to exhaust in a single speech 
That is why I shall take only a small part of this subject, namely, the ques¬ 
tion of the ‘‘new economic policy ” I have deliberately taken only this 
small part in order to make you familiar with what is now the most impor¬ 
tant question, at all events, the most important for me, because I am now 
working on it. 

And so, I shall tell you how we launched the new economic policy, 
and what results we have achieved with the aid of this policy If I confine 
myself to this question I may be able to give you a general survey and a 
general idea of it 

To begin with the question of how we arrived at the new economic poli¬ 
cy I must quote from an article I wrote in 1918 *At the beginning of 1918, 
in a brief controversy, I touched precisely on the question of the attitude 
we should adopt towards state capitalism I then wrote 

. State capitalism would be an advance on the present state 
of affairs” (i.e , the state of affairs that existed at that time) ‘hn 
our Soviet Republic If state capitalism were established in approx¬ 
imately SIX months’ time, it would be a great achievement and a 
sure guarantee that within a year Socialism will have gained a 
permanently firm foothold and will have become invincible in our 
country,” 

* Cf “‘Left wing* Childishness and Petty bourgeois Mentality,” Selected 
Works, Vol VII Sd 
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Of course, this was said at a time when we were more foolish than we are 
now, but not so foolish as to be unable to examine such questions 

Thus, in 1918, I was of the opinion that considering the economic con¬ 
dition the Soviet Republic was m then, state capitalism was an advance 
This sounds very strange, and, perhaps, even absurd, for already at that 
time our republic was a Socialist republic, at that time, every day, we 
hurriedly—perhaps too huiriedly—adopted various new economic meas¬ 
ures which cannot be described otherwise than as Socialist measures Never¬ 
theless, I then held the view that compaied with the economic condition 
the Soviet Republic was in then, state capitalism was an advance, and I 
explained my idea simply by enumerating the main elements of the econom¬ 
ic system of Russia In my opinion these elements were the following 
Patiiarchal, i e , the most primitive form of agriculture, 2) small 
commodity pioduciion (this includes the majoiitvof the peasants who trade 
in grain), 3) private capitalism, 4) state capitalism and 5) Socialism ’’ 
All these economic elements were piescnt in Russia at that time I set 
myself the task of explaining the relation in which these elements stood 
to each other, and whether one of these non-Sociahst elements, namely 
state capitalism, should not be rated higher than Socialism I repeat 
It seems very sttange to everyone that a non-Sociahst element should be 
rated higher than, should be regarded as superior to. Socialism in a repub¬ 
lic which declares that it is a Socialist republic But it will become intel¬ 
ligible if 30 U remember that we did not regard the economic system of 
Russia as something homogeneous and highly developed, we were wxll 
awaie of the fact that in Russia we had patriarchal agriculture, i e , the 
most primitive form of agriculture, side by side with the Socialist form 
What role could state capitalism play under such circumstances^ 

Then I go on to ask Which of these elements is the predominant one^ 
Clearly, m a petty-bourgcois environment the petty-bourgcois element pre¬ 
dominates I then stated that the petty-bourgeois element predominated, it 
was impossible to take a different ^ lew The question I then put to myself— 
this was during another controversy, which bad nothing to do with the 
present question—was What is our attitude tow^ards state capitalism? 
And I replied Although it is not a Socialist form, state capitalism would 
be for us, and for Russia, a more favourable form than the existing one 
What does that show^ It shows that we did not overrate either the rudiments 
Of the principle of Socialist economy, although wx had already accom¬ 
plished the social revolution On the contrary, already at that time we real¬ 
ized to a certain degree that it would be better if we first arrived at state 
capitalism and then at Socialism 

I must particularly emphasize this, because I assume that only by 
taking this as oin point of departure can we, firstly, explain what the 
present economic policy is, and secondly, what important practical con¬ 
clusions can be drawn from this for the Communist International I do not 
want to suggest that we already had a ready-made plan of retreat That 
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was not the case. Those brief controversial lines were not by any means a 
plan of retreat. They did not contain a word about one very important 
point, e (/., free trade, which is a fundamental element of state capitalism 
Nevertheless, they contained the general, indefinite idea of a retreat I 
think that we must take note of this not only from the viewpoint of a 
country whose economic system was, and is to this day, very backward, 
but also from the viewpoint of the Communist International, and of the 
advanced West European countries For example, )ust now we are engaged 
in drawing up a program I, personally, think that the best thing fot us to 
do IS to have a general discussion on all the programs, to take the first 
reading, as it were, get them punted, but not tjkc a final decision now, 
this year Why^ First of all, of course, because I do not think ve have all 
consideted them thoroughly enough And also bet a use w e have given scarce¬ 
ly any thought to the possibility of ictreat, and Oc ensuimg this retreat 
In view of the fundamental change that has tak^n place in tue world, such 
as the overthrow of capitalism and the building ot Socialisjn, with all the 
enormous difliculties accompanying it, w^e cannot absolutely ignore this 
question We must not only know how to act when wc arc passing to the 
offensive and are victorious In levolutionary times this is not so difficult, 
nor IS it so important, at least, it is not the most decisive factor Moments 
always occur in times of revolution when the enemy loses his head, and 
if we make our onslaught upon him at such a moment we may achieve an 
easy victory But this is not decisive, for if the enemy possesses sufficient 
power of endurance, he can rally his forces, and so forth, he can easily 
provoke us to attack him and then throw us back for many years That is 
why I think that the idea that we must prepare for the possibility of retreat 
is very important, and not only fiom the theoretical point of view, even 
from the practical point of view, all the parties which arc preparing to 
pass to the direct onslaught upon capitalism in the near future must now 
also think of ensuring for themselves the possibility of retreat 1 think 
It wall do us no harm to learn this lesson together with all the other lessons 
of our revolution On the contrary, it may prove beneficial in many cases. 

Having emphasized the fact that already in 1918 we regarded state capi¬ 
talism as a possible line of retreat, I shall now deal with the results of our 
new economic policy I repeat At that time it was still a very vague idea, 
but in 1921, after we had passed the most important stage of the civil 
Wat —and passed it victoriously—wc felt the impact of a grave—1 think 
It was the gravest—internal political crisis in Soviet Russia, which caused 
discontent among a consideiable section of the peasantry, andc\en of the 
workers This was the first and, I hope, the last time in the history of 
Soviet Russia that large masses of peasants were hostile towards us, 
although unconsciously, instinctively What gave rise to this peculiar 
and, for us, of course, very unpleasant, situation^ The fact that we had ad¬ 
vanced too far in our economic offensive, the fact that we had not created 
an adequate base, the fact that the masses sensed what we ourselves were 
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not yet able consciously to formulate, but what we, soon after, a few weeks 
later, admitted, namely that the transition straight to purely Socialist 
forms, to purely Socialist distribution, was beyond our strength, and that 
if we were unable to effect a retreat so as to confine ourselves to easier 
tasks, we would be doomed. The crisis began, I think, in February 1921. 
In the spring of that year we already decided unanimously—I did not 
observe any considerable disagreement among us on this question—to 
adopt the new economic policy Now, after eighteen months, at the end of 
1922, we are able to make certain comparisons What happened? How have 
we fared during this period of over eighteen months> What is the result? 
Has this retreat been of any benefit to us^ Has it really saved us, or is the 
result still indefinite? This is the mam question that I put to myself, and 
I think that this mam question is also of first-rate importance for all 
the Communist Parties, for if the reply were in the negative, we would all 
be doomed I think that we can with a clear conscience reply to this ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative, namely that the past eighteen months have been 
favourable, and that they prove absolutely that we have passed our exam¬ 
ination 

I shall now try to prove this To do that I must briefly enumerate all 
the constituent parts of our economy. 

First of all I will deal with our financial system and our famous Rus¬ 
sian ruble I think we can say that the Russian ruble is famous, if only 
for the reason that the number of these rubles now in circulation exceeds 
a quadrillion. That’s something. It is an astronomical figure I am quite 
sure that not even everyone here realizes what this figure signifies But 
we do not think that the figure is so very important even from the point 
of view of economic science, for the noughts can always be struck out. In 
this art, which IS also unimportant from the economic point of view, we 
have achieved something, and I am sure that with the further progress of 
events we shall achieve much more What is really important is the problem 
of the stabilization of the ruble. We, our best forces, are now grappling 
with this problem, and we attach decisive importance to it. If we succeed 
in stabilizing the ruble for a long period, and then permanently, it will 
prove that we have won In that case all these astronomical figures, these 
trillions and quadrillions will not have mattered in the least. We shall 
then be able to place our economy on a firm basis, and develop it further on 
a firm basis On this question I think I can quote you fairly important and 
decisive data In 1921, the rate of exchange of the paper ruble remained 
stable for a period of less than three months This year, 1922, which has not 
yet drawn to a close,the rate remained stable for a period of over five months. 
I think that this proof is suflicient. Of course, if you demand scientific proof 
that we shall definitely solve this problem, then it is not sufficient, but in 
general, I do not think it is possible to prove this entirely up to the hilt. 
The data I have quoted show that from last year, when we introduced the 
new econonuc policy, to the present day, we have learned to make prog- 
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ress. Since we have leained to do this, 1 am sure we shall learn to achieve 
further successes on this road, if only we avoid doing anything very foolish. 
The most important thing, however, is trade, namely, the circulation 
of commodities, which is essential for us. And since we have success¬ 
fully grappled with this problem for two years, in spite of the fact that we 
have been in a state of war (for, as you know, we recaptured Vladivostok 
only a few weeks ago*), in spite of the fact that only now arc we able to 
proceed with our economic activities in a really systematic way—since we 
have succeeded in keeping the rate of the paper ruble stable for five months 
instead of only three months, I think I can say that we have grounds for 
satisfaction After all, we arc standing alone Wc Lave not received any 
loans, and are not receiving any now. We have received no assistance from 
any of the powerful capitalist countries v^hich are oiganizing their capi¬ 
talist economy so ‘‘brilliantly’^ that to this day they do not know where 
they are heading for By the Versailles Peace they have cieatcd a hnancial 
system that they themseUes cannot make head or tail of if these great 
capitalist countries are managing in this way, I think that we who are back¬ 
ward and uneducated may be pleased with the fact that w^e have grasped 
the most important thing, viz , the conditions for the stabilization of the 
ruble This is proved not by theoretical analysis but by practical experi¬ 
ence, which in my opinion is more important than all the theoretical dis¬ 
cussions in the world Practice shows that here we have achieved decisive 
results, namely, we are beginning to push our economy in the direction 
of the stabilization of the ruble, which is of supreme importance for trade, 
for the free circulation of commodities, for the peasants, and for the vast 
masses of small producers 

Now I come to our social aims The most important thing, of course, 
is the peasantry. In 1921 discontent, undoubtedly, prevailed among a 
vast s^tion of the peasantry Then came the famine, and this was the se¬ 
verest trial for the peasants Naturally, all our enemies abroad shouted 
“There, that^s the result of Socialist economy I’’Quite naturally, of course, 
they said nothing about the fact that actually the famine was the mon¬ 
strous result of the civil war All the landlords and capitalists who launched 
their attack upon us in 1918, tried to make it appear that the famine was 
the result of Socialist economy The famine was indeed a great and grave 
disaster which threatened to nullify the results of all our organizational 
and revolutionary efforts. 

And so, I now ask After this unprecedented and unexpected disaster, 
what IS the position now, after we have introduced the new economic poli¬ 
cy, after we haVe granted the peasants freedom to traded The answer is 
evident to everyone in the course of one year the peasants have not only 
overcome the famine, but have paid the tax in kind on such a scale that we 

* On October 25, 1922, Vladivostok was cleared of the Whiteguard bands 
and the Japanese interventionists as the result of a successful offensive conducted 
by the troops of the Far-Eastern Republic —Ed 
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hdve 120 ^iccejvcd hundieds of l^^ihons ofpoods ofgtdin, and that almost 
without employing any measures of coercion Peasant uprisings, wAlcli 
previously, up to 1921, characteiized the Russian scene, so to speak, have 
almost completely disappeared The peasints are satisfied with their 
present conditions We can honestly assert that We think that this evidence 
IS more important than any amount of statistical proof No one has any 
doubt about the fact that the peas intry m our country is the decisive factor. 
And the conditions of the peasantry are such now that we have no reason 
to fear any movement against us from that side We say that quite deliber¬ 
ately, without exaggeration This we have already achieved The peasantry 
may be dissatisfied with certain aspects of the work of our authorities, 
they may complain This, of course, is possible and inevitable, for our 
machinery of state and our state administration are still too inefficient 
to avert this, but at all events serious dissatisfaction with us on the part 
of the peasantry as a whole is quite out of the question This was achieved 
in the course of one year I think it is a great achrevement 

Now I come to our light industry In industry we must draw a distinc¬ 
tion between heavy industry and light industry, because the situation 
in each is difterent As regards light industry, I can honestly say that there 
is a general revival I shall not go into details I did not set out to quote 
a lot of statistics But this general impression is based on facts, I assure 
you that it is not based on anything untrue or inexact We observe a general 
revival in light industry, and, as a result, a definite improvement in the 
conditions of the workers in Petrograd and in Moscow In other districts this 
IS observed to a lesser degree, because heavy industry predominates in 
those districts, and therefore this must not be generalized Nevertheless, 

I repeat, light industry is undoubtedly on the upgrade, and the condi¬ 
tions of the workers in Petrograd and Moscow have undoubtedly improved 
In the spring of 1921, discontent prevailed among the workers in both^ities 
This IS not the case now We, who watch the conditions and the moods 
of the workers day after day, aic not mistaken on this score 

The third question is that of heavy industry Here I must say that the 
situation IS still grave Some turn for the better occurred in 1921, so that 
we may hope that the situation will improve in the near future We have 
already collected part of the necessary funds for this In capitalist coun¬ 
tries a loan of hundreds of millions would be required to improve the situ¬ 
ation in heavy industry Without this, impiovcment would be impossible 
The economic history of capitalist countries shows that heavy industry 
in backward countries can be developed only with the aid of long-term loans 
of hundieds of millions of dollars, or gold rubles We have not received 
such loans, and arc not receiving any now All that is now being written 
about concessions and so forth is worth no more than the paper it is writ¬ 
ten on We have written a great deal about this lately, particularly about 
the Urquhart concessions I think our concessions policy is a very good one. 
Nevertheless, we have not yet concluded a tolerable concessions agree- 
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ment 1 ask you not to forget this Thus, the situation in heavy industry 
IS really a very grave problem for our backward country, for we cannot count 
on obtaining loans from the wealthy countries In spite oi that, we already 
observe a marked improvement, and we also see that our trading activity 
has already brought us in a certain amount of capital. Tiac, it is only a 
very modest sum as yet, a little over twenty million gold rubles At any 
rate, it is a beginning, our trade is providing us with funds which we can 
employ for the purpose of improving the situation in Ivavy industry. 
Be that as it may, at the present moment our heavy industry is still 
in great difficulties, but I think that \vc .tie already in a position to save 
a little This wc shall do ftom now onwan] must economize now, 
though often at the expemc of the people We arc now trying to cut down 
the state budget, to reduce the stalls in oui gov._ rm^ at office^ Later on I 
shall say a few words about our nnchineiy of si, tc At all events, wc 
must reduce it, we must economize is much as pos^ibL We aie economizing 
in all things, even in schools This must be so, because Wc know that 
unless We save heavy iiu^ustry, unless we restore it, wc shall not be able 
to build up any industry, and without heavy industry we shall be doomed 
as an independent countiy This we fully lealize 

The salvation of Russia lies not only in a good harvest on the peasant 
farms—that is not enough, and not only in the good condition of light 
industry, which provides the peasantry with consumers’ goods—this, 
too, is not enough, w^e also need h(avy indusfi} And in older to put that 
in good condition, many years c>f work will be required 

Heavy industry needs state subsidies If wc cannot provide them, 
then wc are doomed as a civilized st ite—let alone as a Socialist state. 
In this respect, vve have taken i determined step We have found the funds 
necessary for putting heavy industry on its feet True, the sum w^c have 
succeeded in obtaining up to now barely exceeds twenty million gold 
rubles, but at any rate w^e have this sum, and it is earmarked exclusively 
for the purpose of reviving our heavy industry 

I think that, on the whole, I have briefly outlined, as I promised, 
the principal elements of our national economy, and I think that from 
all this we may draw the conclusion that the new economic policy 
has already proved beneficial We already have proof that, as a state, 
we are able to carry on trade, maintain strong positions m agriculture 
and industry, and make progress Practical activity has proved this I 
think that this is sufficient for us for the time being We still have many 
things to learn, and we leahze that we still have to sit down and learn We 
have been in power for five years, and during these five years we have been 
in a state of war Hence we can say that wc have been successful 

Of course, this is because wc were backed by the peasantry It would have 
been difficult for anyone to have backed us more than the peasantry did. 
They lealized that in the wake of the Whites were the landlords, whom they 
hate more than anything in the world That is why the peasantry en- 
52-796 
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thusiastically and loyally supported us It was not diflScult to get the 
peasants to defend us against the Whites The peasants who had hated war 
before, did all they possibly could in the war against the Whites, in the 
civil war against the landlords But this was not all, because, virtually, 
the only issue here was whether power was to remain in the hands of the 
landlords or of the peasants This was not enough for us The peasants 
realized that we captured power for the workers and that our aim was to 
use this power to establish the Socialist system Therefore, the most im¬ 
portant thing for us was the economic preparations for Socialist economy. 
We could not do this straight off We had to approach it in a roundabout 
way The state capitalism that we have introduced in our country is of a 
peculiar form that does not resemble state capitalism as it is usually con¬ 
ceived We are m command of all the key positions, we own the land, the 
land belongs to the state This is very important, although our opponents 
try to minimize its importance They are wrong The fact that the land 
belongs to the state is extremely important, and it is also of great practical 
economic impoitance This we have achieved, and I must say that all out 
future activities must develop only within these limits We have already 
succeeded in making the peasantry contc nted and in reviving both industry 
and trade I have already said that our state capitalism differs from state 
capitalism in the literal sense of the term m that the proletarian state 
not only owns the land, but also all the vital branches of industry We have 
leased a certain number of the small and medium plants, but all the rest 
remains in our hands As regards trade, I want to emphasize also that we are 
trying to form mixed companies, that vc are already forming them, t e , 
companies in which part of the capital is invested by private capitalists, 
and foreign capitalists at that, and part by the state Fiistly, in this way 
we shall learn how to trade, and this is what we need Secondly, we shall 
always be able to dissolve these companies whenever we deem it necessary, 
so we tun no risk We shall learn from the private capitalists and look round 
to see how we can rise to a higher level, and what mistakes we arc mak¬ 
ing. I think I need say no more on this point 

I would like to deal with several minor points Undoubtedly, we have 
done a host of foolish things and will do so again No one can judge and see 
this better than I 

Why do uc do these foolish things^ The reason is clear firstly, because 
ours is a backward country; secondly, education in our country is at the 
lowest level, and thirdly, because we are receiving no assistance Not a 
single civilized country is helping us On the contrary, they are all working 
against us Fourthly, our machinery of state is to blame We took over the 
old machinery of state, and this was our misfortune Very often this ma¬ 
chine operates against us In 1917, after we captured power, the government 
officials sabotaged us This frightened us very much, and we pleaded with 
them and said “Please come back ” They all came back, but this was our 
misfortune. We now have a vast army of government employees, but we 
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lack sufficiently educated forces to exercise real control ovci them Actually, 
It often happens that at the top, where wc exercise political power, the 
machine functions somehow, but down below, where these state ofticialb 
are in control, they often function in such a way as to counteract oiu meas¬ 
ures At the top, we have, I don’t know how many, but at all events, I think, 
several thousand, at the outside several tens of thousands, of our own peo¬ 
ple Down below, however, there are hundreds of thousands of old officials 
who came over to us from the tsar and from bourgeois society and who, 
sometimes consciously and sometimes unconsciously, vork against us 
Nothing can be done here in a short space of time, ttTat is clear Many years 
of hard work will be required to improve the machine, to reform it, and to 
enlist new forces We ate doing this fairly quickl}, perhaps too quickly, 
Soviet schools and Workers’ Preparatory Schools ha\c been formed, sever¬ 
al hundreds of thousands of young people are studying, they are studying 
too fast perhaps, but at all events, a start has been made, and I think our 
labours will bear fiuit If we do not work too hurriedly ve shall, in a few 
years’ time, have a large body of young people who will be capable of thor¬ 
oughly reforming our machinery of state 

I said that we have done a host of foolish things, but I must also say 
something about our enemies in this respect If our enemies reproach us 
and say that Lenin himself admits that the Bolsheviks have done a host 
of foolish things, I want to reply by saying Yes, but do you know that the 
foolish things we have done are entirely different from those }ou have 
done^ We have only jusl begun to learn, but we are learning methodically 
that we are certain that we shall achieve good results But when our ene¬ 
mies, i e , the capitalists and the heroes of the Second International, lay 
stiess on the foolish things wc have done, 1 should like for the purpose 
of illustration to paraphrase the words of a celebrated Russian author 
The illustration is the following When the Bolsheviks do foolish things. 
It IS like saying “Twice two arc five”, but when tluir enemies, i e , the 
capitalists and the heroes of the Second International, do foolish things. 
It IS like saying “Twice two are a tallow candle ” It is not diflicult to 
prove this Take, for example the agreement concluded by America, Great 
Britain, France and Japan with Kolchak I ask you, are there any more 
enlightened and more powerful countries in the world than these^ But 
what was the upshot of this agreement? They promised to help Kolchak 
without calculating, without reflecting, and without circumspection, 
and It turned out to be a fiasco on a scale which, in my opinion^ is diffi¬ 
cult for the human mind to grisp 

Or take another example, a closer and more important one, viz , the 
Versailles Peace I ask you, what did the “Great” Powers which have 
‘'covered themselves with glory” do here^Can they find a way out of this 
chaos and confusion^ I don’t think it will be an exaggeration to say that 
the foolish things we have done are nothing compared with those done by 
the capitalist countries, by the capitalist world and the Second Interna- 
62 * 
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tional put together That is why I think that the prospects of the world 
revolution—a subject which I must touch on briefly—are favourable, 
and given a certain definite condition I think they will even improve I 
should like to say a few words about this 

At the Third Congress, in 1921, we adopted a resolution on the organ¬ 
isational stiucture of the Communist Parties and on the methods and 
content of their activities The resolution is an excellent one, but it is 
almost entirely Russian, that is to say, everything in it is taken from Rus¬ 
sian conditions This is its merit, but it is also its dement It is its deme¬ 
nt because I am sure that scarcely a single foreigner can read it I read 
the resolution over again before deciding to say this la the first place, 
It IS too long, It contains fifty or more points Usually, foreigners are 
unable to read things of this length Secondly, even if foreigners do read 
It, they will not understand it pteciscly because it is too Russian Not that it 
IS written in Russian—it has been excellently translated in all languages— 
but it IS thoroughly permeated with the Russian spirit And thirdly, 
if by way of an exception, some foreigner does understand it, he cannot 
carry it out This is its third defect I have talked with several foreign 
delegates, and I hope during the G^ngress—although I J^hall not take part in 
the Congress proceedings, unfoitunately, it is impossible for me to do that— 
to be able to discuss matters in detail with a large number of delegates 
from different countries I have the impression that we made a great mis¬ 
take with this resolution, namely, that we have blocked our own road to 
further progress As I have said already, the resolution is excellently 
drafted, 1 subscribe to every one of its fifty or more points But we have 
not Icaint to piesent our Russian experience to foreigners All that has 
been said in the resolution has remained a dead letter If we do not realize 
this wc shall make no progress I think that after five years of the Russian 
revolution the most important thing for all of us, Russian and foreign 
comrades alike, is to sit down and study We have only just obtained the 
oppoitunity to do this I do not know how long this opportunity will 
last I do not know how long the capitalist powets will permit us to enjoy 
the oppoitunity to study in peace But we must take advantage of every 
moment of respite from fighting, fiom war, to study, to start learning 
fiom the beginning 

The whole Party and all strata of the population of Russia prove this 
by their thiist for knowledge This striving to learn shows that our most 
important task today is to study and to study hard, and this applies to 
foreign comi adcs too I do not mean that they have to learn to read and 
write and to understand what they read, as we still have to do There 
IS a dispute as to whether this appertains to proletarian or to bourgeois 
culture I shall leave that an open question But one thing is certain* 
we must first of all learn to read and write and to understand what we read 
The foieign comrades need not do that They need something higher first 
of all they must learn to understand what we have written about the organ- 
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izational structure of the Communist Patties, and which they have signed 
without reading and understanding This must be their fiist task That re¬ 
solution must be carried out It cannot be carried out overnight, that is 
absolutely impossible The resolution is too Russian, it reflects Russian 
experience That is why it is quite unintelligible to foreigners, and they 
cannot be content with hanging it in a corner like an icon and praying to 
It Nothing will be achieved that way They must digest a good slice of 
Russian experience How they will do this I do not know Perhaps the 
fascists in Italy, for example, will render us a great service by explaining 
to the Italians that they are not yet sufficiently enlightened and that their 
country is not yet ensured against the Blaek-Hundreds Perhaps this 
will be very beneficial We Russians must also find ways and means of 
explaining the principles of this resolution to the foreigners Unless we do 
that, It will be absolutely impossible for them to cairy it out 1 am sure 
that in this connection wc must tell both the Russians and the foieign 
comrades that the most important thing in the ensuing period is to study 
We are studying in the general sense They, however, must study in the 
special sense, in order that they may really understand the organization, 
structure, method and content of revolutionary activity If they do that, 
I am sure the prospects of the world revolution will be not only good, but 
excellent 


Originally published in The Bttllciin of the Fo^irth 
Congress of the Communist Internationaly 
(Russian edition) No 8, 

November 16, 1922 



NOTES ON THE TASKS OF OUR DELEGATION AT THE 

HAGUE* 


On the question of combating the danger of war in connection with the 
conference at the Hague, I think that the greatest difficulty lies in over¬ 
coming the prejudice that this question is a simple, clear and conipaia- 
tively easy one 

“Wc shall retaliate to war by a strike or a revolution”—that is what 
all the prominent reformist leaders usually say to the working class And 
very often the seeming radicalness of the measures proposed satisfies 
and appeases the workers, co-operators and peasants 

Perhaps the most coirect method would be to start with the sharpest 
refutation of this opinion, to declare that particularly now, after the recent 
war, only the most foolish or utterly dishonest people can assert that such 
an answer to the question of combating war is of any use to declare that it 
IS impossible to ‘^retaliate” to war by a strike, just as it is impossible 
to “retaliate” to war by revolution in the simple and literal sense of these 
terms 

We must explain to the people that war is hatched in the greatest se¬ 
crecy, and that the ordinary workers’organizations, even if they call them¬ 
selves revolutionary organizations, are utterly helpless in the face of a 
really impending war 

We must explain to the people again and again in the most concrete 
manner possible, how matters stood in the last war, and why they could 
not be otherwise 

We must take special pains to explain that the question of ‘defence 
of the fatherland” must inevitably arise and that the overwhelming ma- 
joiity of the working people will inevitably settle it in favour of their 
bourgeoisie 

Therefore, first, it is necessaiy to explain what “defence of the father- 
land” means Second, in connection with the latter, it is necessary to ex¬ 
plain what “defeatism” means Lastly, we must explain that the only 
possible method of combating war is to preserve existing, and to form new, 

* The Hague International Peace Congress (December 10 15, 1922) was con¬ 
vened by the Amsterdam International Federation of Tr^d? Unions to discuss, 
the growing danger of war —Ed 
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illegal organizations in which all revolutionaries in the armed forces 
shall carry on prolonged anti-war activities—all this must be brought 
into the foref^ront. 

Boycott war—this is a silly catchphrase Communists must join the 
forces in every war, even the most reactionary 

Examples fiom, say, pre-war German literature, and in particular, 
the example of the Basic Congress of 1912, should be used as particularly 
concrete proof that the theoretical admission that war is criminal, that 
Socialists cannot condone war, etc , turn out to be empty phrases, because 
there is nothing concrete in them and they do not give the masses a real¬ 
ly vivid idea of how war may and will creep up on us On the other hand, 
every day the dominant press, in an infinite number of copies, obscures 
this question and weaves such lies around it that the feeble Socialist press 
IS absolutely impotent against it, the more so that in peace times it pro¬ 
pounds fundamentally erroneous views on this point In all probability, 
the Communist press in most countries will also disgrace itself 

I think that our delegates at the International Congress of Co-operators 
and Trade Unionists should distribute their functions among themselves 
and closely examine all the sophistries that are being advanced at the 
present time in justihcation of war. 

These sophistries are, perhaps, the principal means by which the hour, 
geois press rallies the masses on the side of war, and the mam reason why we 
are so impotent m the face of war is cither that we do not examine these 
sophistries beforehand, or still more that we, in the spirit of the Basle 
Manifesto of 1912, waive them aside with the cheap, boastful and utterly 
empty phrase that we shall not tolciate war, that we fully understand that 
war IS a crime, etc 

I think that if we have several people at the Hague Conference who are 
capable of delivering speeches against war in various languages, the most 
important thing would be to refute the opinion that the delegates at the 
conference are opponents of war, that they understand that war may 
and will come upon them at the most unexpected moment, that they to any 
extent understand what methods should be adopted to combat war, that 
they are to any extent m a position to adopt reasonable and effective meas¬ 
ures to combat war 

Using our recent experience of war to illustrate the point, we must 
explain what a number of both theoretical and practical questions will 
arise on the morrow of the declaration of war, and that the vast majority 
of the men called up for military service will have no opportunity to 
examine them with anything like clear heads, or m a conscientious and 
unprejudiced manner 

I think that this question must be explained in extraordinary detail, 
and in two ways 

First, by relating and analysing what happened during the last war and 
telling all those who are present that they arc ignorant of this, or pretend 
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that they know about it, but actually shut their eyes to what is the very 
pivot of the question which must be understood if any real efforts are to 
be made to combat war On this point I think it is necessary to examine all 
the opinions and shades of opinion that arose among Russian Socialists 
concerning the last war We must show that these shades of opinion did not 
arise accidentally, but out of the very nature of modern wars We must show 
how impoitant it is to analyse these opinions, to ascertain why they inev¬ 
itably arise and to appreciate their decisive significance in the matter of 
combating war, for without such an analysis, it is utterly impossible to make 
any preparations for the event of war, or even to take an intelligent stand 
on It. 

Secondly, we must take the present conflicts, even the most insignifi¬ 
cant, to illustrate the fact that war may break out any day as a consequence 
of the dispute between Great Britain and France over some point of the 
treaty with Turkey, or between America and Japan over some trivial dis¬ 
agreement on some Pacific question, or between any of the big powers over 
colonies, tariffs, or general commercial policy, etc , etc It seems to me that 
if there is any doubt about being able at The Hague to say all we want to 
say against war with the utmost freedom, it will be necessary to consider 
various stratagems that will enable us to say at least what is most impor¬ 
tant and to publish what could not be said in pamphlet form We must take 
the risk of our speaker being pulled up by the chairman 

I think that for the same purpose the delegation should not only consist 
of speakers who are able, and whose duty it shall be, to make speeches 
against war as a whole, ? e , to enlarge on all the mam arguments and all the 
conditions for combating war, but also of people who know all the three 
principal foreign languages, whose business it shall be to enter into con¬ 
versation with the delegates and to ascertain how far they understand the 
mam arguments, which arguments should be advanced, which examples 
should be quoted 

Perhaps on a number of questions the mere quoting of piactical examples 
of the last war will be sufficient to produce serious effect Perhaps on a num¬ 
ber of other questions serious effect can be produced only by explaining the 
conflicts that exist today between the various countries and how likely 
they are to develop into armed collisions 

Apropos of the question of combating w^ar, I remember that a number 
of declarations have been made by our Communist deputies, in as well as 
outside parliament, which contain monstrously incorrect and monstrously 
thoughtless statements about this subject. I think these declarations, par¬ 
ticularly if they have been made since the war, must be subjected to deter¬ 
mined and luthless criticism, and the name of each person who made them 
should be mentioned Opinion concerning these speakers may be expressed 
in the mildest terms, paiticularly if circumstances require it, but not a 
single case of this kind should be hushed up, for thoughtlessness on this 
question is an evil that outweighs all others and cannot be treated lightly. 
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A number of decisions have been adopted by labour congresses which 
are unpardonably foolish and thoughtless. 

All material should be immediately collected, and all the separate parts 
and particles of the subject, and the whole ‘^strategy” to be pursued at the 
congress, should be thoroughly discussed 

On such a question, not only a mistake, but even lack of thoroughness 
on our part on any essential matter, will be unpardonable 

December 4, 1922 


First piiblished m Piaida No 96, 
April 26, 1924 



PAGES FROM A DIARY 

The report on literacy among the population of Russia based on the cen¬ 
sus of 1920, published the other day {Literacy in Eussta^ issued by the Cen¬ 
tral Statistical Board, Public Education Section, Moscow, 1922) is a very 
important publication 

Below I quote a table which I have taken from this report that illustrates 
the state of literacy among the population of Russia in 1897 and 1920 



Literates 
per thousand 
males 

Literates 
per thousand 
females 

Literates 
per thousand 
both sexes 

1^0? 

1920 

1897 

1920 

1S07 

j 1920 

1) IZuiopeiii Russia 

32C> 

422 

1 

136 

225 

229 

330 

2) Noith Caucasus j 

241 

. 357 

oG 

21) 

150 

281 

3) Siberia (Western) j 

170 

307 

46 

134 

108 

218 

Total 

^18 

409 

131 

244 1 

223 

319 


While wc are gassing about proletarian culture and the relation in which 
It stands to bourgeois culture, facts and figures reveal that we are in a bad 
way e\en as regards bourgeois culture As might have been expected, it 
appeals that we are still very backward as regards general literacy, and that 
even compared with tsarist times (1897) our progress has been far too slow. 
This should serve as a severe warning and reproach to those who are soaring 
in the empyrean heights of ‘‘proletarian culture ” It shows what a vast 
amount of spadework we still have to do to reach the standard of an ordi¬ 
nary West-European civilized state It also shows what a vast amount of 
work wc have to do today to achieve anything like a real cultural standard 
on the basis of our proletarian gains 

But wc must not confine ourselves to this incontrovertible, but too 
theoretical, proposition The very next time we revise our quarterly budget 
we must take this matter up in a practical manner In the first place, of 
course, we must cut down the expenditure of government departments other 
than the People's Commissariat for Education, and the sums thus released 
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must be assigned for the latter’s needs Moreover, in a year like the present, 
when we aie fairly well supplied, we must not be chary about increasing 
the bread ration for school teachers. 

Generally speaking, it cannot be said that the work now being done in 
the field of public education is too limited Quite a lot is being done to shift 
the old teachers out of their old rut, to enlist them in the ^vork of solving 
new problems, to louse their interest in new methods of education, and in 
problems like religion 

But we are not doing the main thing We are not concerning ourselves— 
or not concerning ourselves enough—with the problem of raising the village 
school teacher to the level that is absolutely essential if we desire to have 
any culture at all, proletarian or even bourgeois We must bear in mind 
the semi-Asiatic ignorance in which ue are still submerged, and from which 
we shall not extricate ourselves without strenuo>is effort—although we 
have the opportunity to extricate ouiselves, for nowhere arc the masses of 
the people so interested in real culture as they are in our country, nowhere 
are the problems of culture so profoundly and thoroughly discussed as they 
are in our country, in no other country is state power in the hands of the 
working class, which, in the main, is fully aware of its deficiencies, I shall 
not say in culture, but in literacy, nowheic is the working class so ready to 
make, and actually making, such sacrifices for the purpose of improving 
Us position in this respect as it is in our country 

Too little, infinitely too little, is still being done in our country to com¬ 
pile our state budget in such a way as to satisfy primarily the requirements 
of elementary education We find inflated staffs even in our People’s Com¬ 
missariat for Education, for example, in the State Publishing Depart¬ 
ment, and we foiget that rather than provide for the running of publishing 
houses the state’s first concern should be to teach the people to read, to 
create a reading public and thus create a wider political field for the publi¬ 
cation of books in future Russia Owing to the old (bad) habit of devoting 
much more time and effort to technical questions, such as the publish¬ 
ing of books, than to the general, political question of literacy among the 
people, 

if we look into the Chief Vocational Education Board I am sure that 
here, too, we shall find much that is superfluous and inflated by depart¬ 
mental interests, much that is ill-suited to the requirements of broad, popu¬ 
lar education Not every thing that we find in the Chief Vocational Edu¬ 
cation Board can be justified by the legitimate desire first of all to improve 
and give a practical direction to the education of our industrial youth Tf 
we examine the staff of the Chief Vocational Education Board from this 
angle we shall find that it is largely inflated and fictitious and should be re¬ 
duced The proletarian-peasant state can and should introduce many more 
economies so as to obtain the funds with which to promote literacy among 
the people All institutions which are either in the nature of scmi-aristo- 
cratic hobbles, or such as we can dispense with for a long time to come con- 
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sidenng the state of litefacy among the people as revealed by the statistics, 
should be closed 

Our village school teachers should be raised to a standard never achieved 
and unachievable in bourgeois society This is a truism that requires no 
proof We must strive to achieve this by working steadily, systematically 
and persistently to raise the teachers to a higher spiritual level, to train 
them thoroughly for their really high calling, and, mainly, mainly and 
mainly to improve their condition materially 

We must systematically increase our efforts to organi7e the village 
school teachers so as to transform them from the bulwark of the bourgeois 
system that they still are in all capitalist countries without exception, into 
the bulwark of the Soviet system, so that we may be able through their 
agency to win the peasantry away from alliance with the bourgeoisie and 
to bring them into alliance with the proletariat 

I want briefly to emphasize the special impoitance of systematic visits 
to the rural districts, which, incidentally, are already being practised and 
should be systematically developed We should not stmt money—which 
we very often waste on the machinery of state which almost entirely belongs 
to the past historical epoch—on measures like arranging visits to the rural 
districts 

For the speech I was to have delivered at the Congress of Soviets in De¬ 
cember 1922 I collected material on the patronage undertaken by urban 
workers over the inhabitants of the rural districts Part of this material was 
obtained for me by Comrade Khodorovsky, and since 1 have been unable 
to deal with it and give it publicity at the Congress I ask comrades to ex¬ 
amine this question now 

This IS a fundamental political question connected with the relations 
between town and country, a matter of decisive importance for our revo¬ 
lution While the bourgeois state systematically exerts all efforts to dope 
the urban workers, and utilizes all the literature published at state expense, 
and at the expense of the tsarist and bourgeois parties for this purpose, we 
can and should utilize our political power for the purpose of converting the 
urban worker into an effective vehicle of Communist ideas among the rural 
proletariat 

I said “Communist,” but I hasten to make a reservation for fear of 
causing misunderstanding, or of being understood too literally Under no 
circumstances must this be understood to mean that we must immediately 
propagate pure and strictly Communist ideas in the rural districts As long 
as our ruial districts still lack the material basis for Communism, it will 
be harmful, in fact, one may say, fatal for Communism to do so 

No We must start by establishing intercourse between town and coun¬ 
try without the preconceived aim of implanting Communism in the rural 
districts This aim cannot be achieved at the present time It is inopportune, 
and to attempt to pursue it at the present time would be harmful instead of 
useful to the cause 
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But It IS our duty to establish intercourse between the workers in the 
towns and the workers in the country, to establish between them the form 
of comradeship that can easily be created This is one of the fundamental 
tasks of the working class which is now in power To achieve this we must 
form a number of organizations (Party, trade union and private) of factory 
workers which could systematically devote themselves to the task of assist¬ 
ing the cultural development of the rural districts. 

Is It possible to “attach’’ all the urban groups to all the village groups, so 
that every woi king-class group may take advantage of every opportunity to 
serve the cultural needs of the village group it is attached to^ Or is it 
possible to find other forms of contacts^ I pul these questions in order to 
draw comrades’ attention to the problem, to point to the aheady available 
experience of Western Siberia (to which Comrade Khodorovsky drew 
my attention) and to present this gigantic, uoiid-historical, cultural 
problem in its full scope. 

Except for what is provided for in the official budget, or done thiough 
official channels, we arc doing almost nothing for the rural districts 
True, in this country cultural relations between town and country are auto¬ 
matically assuming and must inevitably assume, a different character. 
Under capitalism the town introduced political, economic, moial, physi¬ 
cal, etc , corruption in the countryside Our towns are automatically begin¬ 
ning to introduce the antithesis of this in the countryside But the whole 
trouble is that it is all going on automatically, spontaneously The icsults 
would be increased (and later increased a hundredfold) if it were done 
consciously, methodically and systematically 

We shall begin to make progress (and advance a hundred times more 
quickly) only when we study the question, when we form all sorts of 
workers’ organizations—doing everything to prevent them from becom¬ 
ing bureaucratic—to take up this question, discuss it and get things done 

January 2, 1923 

Pravda No 2, 

January 4, 1923 



ON CO-OPEKATION 

I 

I think that inadequate attention is being paid to the co-operative 
movement in this country Not everyone undctstands that now, since the 
October Revolution, and quite apart from the NEP (on the contrary, in 
this connection we must say, precisely because of the NEP), our co-opera¬ 
tive movement assumes really exceptional importance Many of the dreams 
of the old co-operators were fantastic Sometimes they were ridiculously 
fantastic But why were they fantastic^ Because these old co-operators did 
not understand the fundamental, root significance of the political struggle 
of the working class for the overthrow of the rule of the exploiters We have 
overthrown the rule of the exploiters, and much that was fantastic, even 
romantic and banal in the dreams of the old co-operators is now becoming 
the most unvarnished reality 

Indeed, since state power is in the hands of the working class, since 
this state power owns all the means of production, the only task that really 
remains for us to perform is to organize the population in co-operative 
societies When the population is organized in co-operative societies to 
the utmost, the Socialism which in the past was legitimately treated with 
ridicule, scorn and contempt by those who were justly convinced that it was 
necessary to wage the class struggle, the struggle for political power, etc , 
automatically achieves its aims But not all comrades understand how vast- 
ly, how infinitely important it is now to organize the population of Russia 
in co-operative societies By adopting the NEP we made a concession to 
the peasant as a trader, to the principle of private trade, it is precisely for 
this reason that (contrary to wha\ some people think) the co-operative 
movement assumes such importance As a matter of fact, all that we need 
under the NEP IS to organize the population of Russia in co-operative socie¬ 
ties on a sufficiently wide scale, for now we have found that degree of the 
combination of private interest, trading interest, with state supervision and 
control of this interest, that degree of its subordination to the common in¬ 
terests that was formerly the stumbling block for very many Socialists As 
a matter of fact, the power of state over all large-scale means of production, 
the power of state in the hands of the proletariat, the alliance of this prole- 
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tanat with the many millions of small and veiy small peasants, the as¬ 
sured leadeiship of the peasantry by the proletariat, etc —is not this all 
that IS necessary in order to build a complete Socialist society ftom the 
co-operatives, from the co-operatives alone, which wc foinnetly treated as 
huckstering and which from a certain aspect we have the right to treat as 
such now, under NEP^ Is this not all that is necessary for the purpose 
of building a complete Socialist society? This is not yet the building 
of Socialist society, but it is all that is necessary and sufficient for this 
building 

This IS what many of our piacticai workers underrate They look down 
upon out co-operative societies with contempt- and fail to appreciate their 
exceptional importance, first, ftom the standpoint of principle (the means 
of production are owned by the state) and second, from the standpoint of 
the transition to the new order by means that will be easiest and 

most inteUigible for the peasantry 

But this again is the most important thing It is one thing to draw up 
fantastic plans for building Socialism by means of all sorts of workers' asso¬ 
ciations, but it IS quite another thing to learn to build it practically, in 
such a way that every small peasant may take part in the work of construc¬ 
tion This IS the stage we have reached now And there is no doubt that, 
having reached it, we take too little advantage of it 

We went too far in introducing the NEP not in that we attached too 
much importance to the principle of free industry and trade, we went too 
far in intioducing the NEP in that we lost sight of the co-opcfatives, in 
that we now underrate the co-operatives, in that wc are already beginning 
to forget the vast importance of the co-opetatives from the two standpoints 
mentioned above. 

I now propose to discuss with the reader what can and should at once be 
done practically on the basis of this ‘‘co-operative” principle By what 
means can we and should we start at once to develop this “co-operative” 
principle so that its Socialist meaning may be clear to alP 

Politically, we must place the co-operati\cs in the position of always 
enjoying not only privileges in general, but privileges of a purely material 
character (bank rate, etc ) The co-opeiatives must be granted state loans 
which should exceed, even if not much, the loans we grant to the private 
cnterpiises, even as large as those granted to heavy industry, etc 

Every social system arises only with the financial assistance of a definite 
class There is no need to mention the hundreds and hundreds of millions 
of rubles that the birth of “free” capitalism cost Now we must realize, 
and apply in our practical work, the fact that the social system which we 
must now assist more than usual is the co-operative system But it 
must be assisted in the real sense of the word, i e , it will not be enough to 
interpret assistance to mean assistance for any kind of co-operative trade, 
by assistance we must mean assistance for co-operative trade in which really 
large masses of the population really take part. It is certainly a correct form 
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of assistance to give a bonus to peasants who take part in co-optraiive trade, 
but the whole point is to verify the nature of this participation, to verify 
the intelligence behind it, to verify its quality Strictly speaking, when a 
co-operator goes to a village and opens a co-operative store, the people 
take no part in this whatever, but at the same time, guided by their own 
interests, the people will hasten to try to take part in it 

There is another aspect to this question We have not very much more 
to do from the point of view of the ‘‘civilized’^ (primarily, literate) Euro¬ 
pean to induce absolutely everyone to take not a passive, but an active part 
inco-operative opciations Strictly speaking, theie is one more thing 

we have to do, and that is, to make our people so ‘‘civilized” as to under¬ 
stand all the advantages of having them all take part in the wotk of the 
co-opcratives, and to oiganize this participation this Wc need no 

other cunning devices to enable us to pass to Socialism But to achieve this 
“only,” a complete revolution is needed, the entire people must go through 
a whole period of cultural development Theicfore, our rule must be as 
little philosophizing and as few acrobatics as possible In this respect the 
NEP IS an advance, in that it is suited to the level of the ordinary peasant, 
in that it does not demand anything higher of him But it will take a whole 
historical epoch to get the whole population to take pail in the work of the 
co-operativcs through the NEP At best ve can achieve this in one or two 
decades Nevertheless, this will be a special historical epoch, and without 
this historical epoch, without univctsal litetacy, without a proper degree of 
efficiency, without sufficiently training the population to acquire the habit 
of reading books, and without the material basis for this, without certain 
safeguards against, say, bad harvests, famine, etc , ve shall fail to achieve 
our object The whole thing now is to learn to combine the wide revolution¬ 
ary range of action, the revolutionary enthusiasm which we have dis¬ 
played and displayed sufficiently and clowned with complete success—to 
learn, to combine this with (I am almost ready to say) the ability to be an 
efficient and capable merchant, which is sufficient to be a good co-operator. 
By ability to be a merchant I mean the ability to be a cultuied merchant 
Let those Russians, or plain peasants, who imagine that since they trade 
they can be good merchants, get this well into their heads It does not follow 
at all They trade, but this is far fiom being cultured merchants They are 
now trading in an Asiatic manner, but to be a merchant one must be able 
to trade in a European manner A whole epoch separates them from that 
position 

In conclusion a number of economic, financial and banking privileges 
must be granted to the co-operatives—this is the way our Socialist state 
must promote the new principle on which the population must be organ¬ 
ized But this is only the general outline of the task, it does not define, 
depict in detail the entire content of the practical tasks, « e , we must 
ascertain what form of “bonus” we should give for organizing the co-oper¬ 
atives (and the terms on which we should give it), the form of bonus 
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by which we shall sufficiently assist the co-operatives, the form of bonus 
by means of which we shall obtain the civilized co-operator And a system 
of civilized co-operators under the social ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, with the class victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, 
IS Socialism. 

January 4, 1923 


II 

Whenever I wrote about the new economic policy I always quoted the 
article on state capitalism which I wrote in 1918 * More than once this 
has roused doubts in the minds of certain young comrades But their doubts 
arose mainly in connection with abstract political questions 

It seemed to them that the term state capitalism cannot be applied 
to the system under which the means of production are owned by the work¬ 
ing class, and in which the working class holds political power They 
failed to observe, however, that I used the term “state capitalism/’ 
first, in Older to establish the historical connection between our present 
position and the position I held in my controversy with the so-called Left 
Communists, and already at that time I argued that state capitalism would 
be superior to the existing system of economy It was important for me to 
show the continuity between ordinary state capitalism and the unusual, even 
very unusual, state capitalism to which I referred in introducing the reader 
to the new economic policy Secondly, I always attached importance to the 
practical aim And the practical aim of our new economic policy was to 
grant concessions. Undoubtedly, under the conditions prevailing in our 
country, concessions would have been a pure type of state capitalism. 
That IS how I conceived the argument about state capitalism. 

But there is another aspect of the matter for which we may need state 
capitalism, or at least, something in juxtaposition with it This raises 
the question of co-operation 

There is no doubt that under the capitalist state the co-operatives are 
collective capitalist institutions. Nor is there any doubt that under our 
present economic conditions, when we combine private capitalist enter¬ 
prises—but situated on public land and controlled by the state power which 
IS in the hands of the working class—with enterprises of a consistently 
Socialist type (the means of production, the land on which the enterprises 
are situated, and the enterprises as a whole, belonging to the state), the 
question of a third type of enterprise arises, which formeiiv 
was not regarded as an independent type differing in principle from 
the others, viz., co-operative enterprises Under private capitalism, co¬ 
operative enterprises differ from capitalist enterprises as collective 

• "‘Left-wing’ Childishness and Petty bourgeois Mentality,” Selected Works, 
Vol. VII 

63—795 
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enterprises dijffer from private enterprises Under state capitalism, co¬ 
operative enterprises differ from state capitalist enterprises, firstly, in 
that they are private enterprises, and secondly, in that they are collective 
enterprises Under our present system, co-operative enterprises differ 
from private capitalist enterprises because they are collective enterprises, 
but they do not differ from Socialist enterprises if the land on which they 
are situated and the means of production belong to the state, t.e , the 
working class 

This circumstance is not taken into consideration sufficiently when 
co-operation is discussed It is forgotten that owing to the special fea¬ 
tures of our state system, our co-operatives acquire an altogether excep¬ 
tional significance If we exclude concessions, which, incidentally, we 
have not granted on any considerable scale, co-operation, under our 
conditions, very often entirely coincides with Socialism 

I shall explain my idea Why were the plans of the old co-operators, 
from Robert Owen onwards, fantastic? Because they dreamt of peacefully 
transforming present-day society into Socialism without taking into ac¬ 
count fundamental questions like that of the class struggle, of the working 
class capturing political power, of overthrowing the rule of the exploiting 
class That is why we are right in regarding this ‘‘co-operative” Socialism 
as being entirely fantastic, and the dream of being able to transform the 
class enemies into class colleagues and the class struggle into class peace 
(so-called civil peace), merely by organizing the population in co¬ 
operative societies, as something romantic and even banal 

Undoubtedly we were right from the point of view of the fundamental 
task of the present day, for Socialism cannot be established without the 
class struggle for political power in the state 

But see how things have changed now that political power is in the 
hands of the working class, now that the political power of the exploiters 
is overthrown, and all the means of production (except those which the 
workers’ state voluntarily loans to the exploiters for a certain time and 
on definite terms in the form of concessions) are owned by the working class 
Now we are right in saying that for us, the mete growth of co¬ 
operation (with the “slight” exception mentioned above) is identical 
with the growth of Socialism, and at the same time we must admit 
that a radical change has taken place in our point of view concerning 
Socialism This radical change lies in that formerly we placed, and had to 
place, the main weight of emphasis on the political struggle, on revolu¬ 
tion, on winning power, etc Now we have to shift the weight of emphasis 
to peaceful, organizational, “cultural” work I would be prepared to say that 
the weight of emphasis should be placed on educational work were it not 
for our international relations, were it not for the fact that we have to fight 
for our position on a world scale If we leave that aside, however, and 
confine ourselves entirely to internal, economic relations, the weight of 
emphasis in our work is certainly shifted to educational work. 
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Two mam tasks confront us which constitute the epoch the first is to 
reorganize our machinery of state, which is utterly useless, and which we 
took over in its entirety from the preceding epoch, during the past five years 
of struggle we did not, and could not, make any serious changes in it 
The second is to conduct educational work among the peasants. And 
the economic object of this educational work among the peasants is to 
organize them in co-operative societies If the whole of the peasantry were 
organized in co-operatives, we would be standing firmly with both feet on 
the soil of Socialism But the organization of the entire peasantry in co¬ 
operative societies presupposes such a standard of culture among the 
peasants (precisely among the peasants as the overwhelming majority of 
the population) that this cannot be achieved without a complete cultural 
revolution 

Our opponents have told us more than once that we are undertaking the 
tash task of implanting Socialism in an insufficiently cultured country. 
But they v^ere misled by the fact that we did not stait from the end that 
was assumed by theory (the theory that ail sorts of pedants subscribe to), 
and that in our country the political and social revolution preceded the 
cultural revolution, the cultural revolution which now confronts us j 

This cultural revolution \\ould be sufficient to transform this country 
into a completely Socialist country, but it bristles with immense difficul¬ 
ties of a purely educational (for we are illiterate) and material character 
(for to be cultured we must achieve a certain level in the development of 
(he material means of production, we must have some mate^'ial base), 
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OUR REVOLUTION 

. Apropos of the Notes of N Sukhanov 


1 

Duung the past few days I have been glancing through Sukhanovas 
Xofes on the Revolution \\hat stnkes me particularly is the pedantry 
of all our petty-bourgeois democrats, as well as of all the heroes of the 
Second International Apait from the fact that they are all extraordi¬ 
narily fainthearted, and that even the best of them fortify themselves 
with reservations when it comes to the minutest deviation from the 
German model—apart from tins characteristic, which is common to all 
petty-bourgeois dcmociats and has been abundantly manifested during 
the whole course of the revolution, what strikes me is their slavish 
imitation of the past 

They all call themselves Marxists, but then conception of Marxism 
IS impossibly pedantic They have completely failed to understand the 
decisive fcatuic of Marxism, namely, its revolutionary dialectics. They 
have absolutely failed to understand Marx’s plain statement that in 
times of revolution the utmost flexibility is demanded. For instance, 
they have failed to understand, or even to notice, the statement Marx 
made in one of his letters—I think it was in 1856—expressing the hope 
that a peasant war m Geimany, which might create a revolutionary 
situation, would combine with the working-class movement—they evade 
even that plain statement and prowl aiound it like a cat around a bowl 
of hot porridge 

Then whole conduct piovcs them to be cowardly lefoimists, afiaid 
to take the smallest step away from the bourgeoisie, let alone bleak with 
It, and at the same time they try to mask their cowardice by the wildest 
rhetoric and braggadoccio But even from the purely theoretical point 
of view, what strikes one in the case of all of them is their utter failure 
to grasp the following piece of Marxian reasoning Up to now they have 
seen capitalism and bourgeois democracy in Western Europe follow 
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a definite path of development, and they cannot conceive that this 
path can be taken as a model only mutatis mutandis^ only with certain 
modifications (quite insignificant from the standpoint of world 
history). 

Firstly —the revolution that broke out in Connection with the first 
imperialist World War, That revolution was bound to reveal new fea¬ 
tures, or variations, called forth by the war, for such a war and such 
a situation had never occurred in the world before We find that since 
the war the bourgeoisie of the wealthiest countries have been unable 
to this day to restore “normal” bourgeois relations Yet our reformists, 
petty bourgeois who pretend to be revolutionaries, believed, and still 
believe that normal bourgeois relations are the limit (thus far and no 
further shalt thou go) And even their conception of the “normal” is 
utterly commonplace and narrow 

Secondlyy they are complete strangers to the idea that, although the 
development of world history as a whole follows general laws, this does 
not in the least preclude, but, on the contrary, presupposes the possibil¬ 
ity that certain petiods of development may display peculiar features 
in form or in order of development For instance, it docs not even occur 
to them that Russia, standing as she does on the borderline between the 
civilized countries and the countries which this war had for the first 
time definitely brought into the orbit of civilization, that is, all the 
Oriental, non-European countries, therefore could, and was indeed bound 
to reveal certain peculiar features which, while, of course, in keep¬ 
ing with the general line of world development, distinguish her revo¬ 
lution from all previous revolutions in West European countries, and 
which introduce certain novel features in passing to the Oriental 
countries 

Infinitely commonplace, for instance, is the argument they learned 
by rote during the development of West European Social-Democracy, 
that we aie not yet ripe for Socialism, that, as certain of the “learned” 
gentlemen among them express it, we lack the objective economic premises 
for Socialism in our country It never occurs to any of them to ask Could 
not a nation that found itself in a revolutionary situation such as that 
created during the first imperialist war, and which believed that its position 
was hopeless, plunge into a struggle that offered even a slight chance 
of winning conditions for the further development of its civilization, 
even if those conditions were somewhat out of the ordinary^ 

“Russia has not attained the level of development of productive forces 
that makes Socialism possible ” The heroes of the Second International, 
including, of course, Sukhanov, are as proud of this proposition as a child 
with a new toy They keep repeating this incontrovertible proposition 
over and over again in a thousand different keys and imagine that it is 
the decisive criterion of our revolution. 

But what if the peculiar situation drew Russia into the world impe- 
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rialist war in which every more or less influential West European country 
was involved, what if the peculiar situation brought her development 
to the verge of the revolutions that were maturing, and had partly already 
begun in the East at a time when conditions enabled us to combine 
the “peasant war” with the working-class movement, which no less a 
“Marxist” than Marx himself, in 1856, suggested as a possible prospect 
for Prussia^ 

What if the complete hopelessness of the situation, by stimulating 
the efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, held out the prospect 
of our being able to create the fundamental requisites of civilization in 
a diffeicnt way from that of the West European countries? Has that 
altered the general course of development of world history? Has that 
alteicd the fundamental relations between the basic classes of all the 
countries that are, or have been, drawn into the general course of world 
history^ 

If a definite level of culture is required for the creation of Socialism 
(although nobody can tell what that definite “level of cultute” is), why 
cannot we begin by creating the prciequisites for that definite level of 
cultuie in a revolutionary way and tlien^ with the aid of the workers’ 
and peasants’ government and the Soviet system, proceed to overtake 
the other nations^ 

Januu) 16, 1923 


2 

You say that civilization is necessary for the creation of Socialism 
Very good But why could we not begin creating such prerequisites of 
civilization in our country by expelling the Russian landlords and capi¬ 
talists and start moving towards Socialism after that^ Where, in what 
books, have you read that such variations of the customary historical 
order of events are impermissible, or impossible^ 

I remember that Napoleon once wiote On s^engageet 2 ^uis on voit 
Rendered freely this means One must first plunge into a big battle and 
then Sec what happens Well, we first plunged into a big battle in Octo¬ 
ber 1917, and later we saw the details of development (from the stand¬ 
point of world history they were only certain details, of course) such 
as the Brest-Litovsk Peace, the new economic policy, ^nd so forth. 
And now there can be no doubt that, m the main, we have been 
victorious 

It never occurs to our Sukhanovs, not to speak of the Social-Democrats 
who are still more to the Right, that if it were not for this, revolutions 
could not be made at all It never occurs to our European philistines that 
subsequent revolutions in Oriental countries, which possess far larger 
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populations, and whose social conditions reveal far greater diversity, 
will undoubtedly display even more peculiar features than the Russian 
revolution 

It need hardly be said that a textbook written on Kautskyan lines 
was a useful thing in its day But it is leally high time to abandon 
the idea that this textbook foresaw all foims of development of sub¬ 
sequent world history It is high time to say that those who think so 
are simply fools 

January 17, 1923 
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HOW WE SHOULD REORGANIZE THE WORKERS’ 
AND PEASANTS’ INSPECTION 

A PROPOSAL ro THE TWELt TH PAR TY CONGRESS* 


Undoubtedly, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection presents an enor¬ 
mous difficulty for us, and so far no means of removing this difficulty 
has been devised I think that the comrades who in trying to devise a means 
of removing the difficulty deny that the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
IS useful and necessary, are wrong On the other hand, I do not deny 
that the problem presented by our machinery of state and the task of im¬ 
proving It are extremely difficult, that no solution has been found yet, 
and that the problem is an extremely urgent one 

With the exception of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
our machinery of state is very largely a survival of the past, and has least 
of all undergone serious change It has only been slightly touched up on 
the surface, but in all other respects it is a typical relic of the old state 
machine To discover a method of really renovating it I think we must 
turn to our experience of the Civil War 

How did we act in the most critical moments of the Civil War? 

We concentrated our best Party forces in the Red Army, we mobil¬ 
ized the best of our workers, we sought for new forces at the tap root of 
our dictatorship. 

I am convinced that we must go to the same source to find the means 
of reorganizing the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection I propose that our 
Twelfth Party Congress should adopt the following plan of reorganization 
which is largely a proposal to enlarge our Central Control Commission 
The plenum of our Central Committee is already revealing a tendency 
to develop into something resembling a superior Party conference It meets 
on the average, not more than once in two months, while the current work 
of the Central Committee is, as we know, conducted by our Political Bu- 
reau, by our Organization Bureau, our Secretariat, and so forth. I think 

• Lenin’s proposal served as a basis for the decision adopted by the Twelfth 
Party Congress on the reorganization of the Central Control Commission and the 
Workers' and Peasants* Inspection —Ed 
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we ought to follow the road we have thus taken to the end and definitely 
transform the plenum of the Central Committee into a superior Party con¬ 
ference which shall meet once in two months, jointly with the Central 
Control Commission The Central Control Commission should be amal¬ 
gamated with the main body of the reorganized Workers* and Peasants’ 
Inspection on the following lines. 

I propose that the Congre^^s should elect from seventy-five to one hundred 
additional members of the Central Control Commission The candidates 
should be workers and peasants and should submit to the same Party tests 
as ordinary members of the Central Committee are subjected to, for they 
are to enjoy the same rights as the members of the Central Committee 

On the other hand, the staff of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
should be reduced to three or four hundred These must be put to a strict 
test as regards their conscientiousness and knowledge of our machinery 
of state, and also to a special test as regards their knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of the scientific organization of labour in general, and of administra¬ 
tive work, office work, and so forth, in particular. 

In my opinion, the amalgamation of the Workers’ and Peasants* 
Inspection with the Central Control Commission will be beneficial to 
both institutions On the one hand, the Workers ’ and Peasants ’ Inspection 
will thus achieve such high prestige that it will certainly not be inferior 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs On the other hand, 
our Central Committee, together with the Central Control Commission, 
will definitely take the road towards becoming a superior Party conference, 
which in fact it has already started on, and on which it should proceed 
to the end so as to be able to fulfil its functions properly in two respects 
in respect to %U own methodical, expedient and systematic organization 
and work, and in respect to maintaining contacts with the really broad 
masses through the medium of the best of our workers and peasants 

I foresee an objection that, directly or indirectly, may come from those 
circles that are making our machinery of state obsolete, i e , from those who 
urge that its present utterly impossible, indecently pre-revolutionary form 
'he preserved (incidentally, we now have an opportunity which rarely 
occurs in history of ascertaining the period necessary for bringing about 
radical social changes, we now see clearly what can be done in five years, 
and what requires much mote time) 

The objection I foresee is that the change I propose will lead to chaos, 
that the members of the Central Control Commission will wander around 
all the institutions, not knowing where, why or to whom to apply on any 
particular question, that they will cause disorganization everywhere, 
distract employees from their current work, etc , etc 

I think that the malicious source of this objection is so obvious that it 
need not be replied to It goes without saying that the presidium of the 
Central Control Commission, the People’s Commissar of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection and his collegium (and also, in the proper cases, the 
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Secretariat of our Central Committee), will have to put in mote than one 
year of persistent effort prorerly to organize their Commissariat and get it 
to function properly in conjunction with the Central Control Commission 
In my opinion, the People’s Commissar of the Workcis* and Peasants’ 
Inspection, as well as his whole collegium, can (and should) lemain 
and guide the work of the entire Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection, 
including the work of all the member^, of tl e Central Control Com¬ 
mission who will be “placed at his command ” The three or four hundred 
employees of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection that are to remain 
according to my plan, should perform purely secretarial functions for 
the members of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection and foi the sup¬ 
plementary members of the Central Control Commission, and they should 
be highly skilled, specially tested, particularly reliable, and highly 
paid, so that they may be released from their present truly unhappy (to 
say the least) position of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection officials. 

I am sure that the reduction of the staff to the number I have indicated 
will result in a great improvement in the staff of the Workers ’ and Peasants ’ 
Inspection and in an improvement in its work At the same time, it will 
enable the People’s Commissar and his collegium to concentrate their efforts 
entirely on organizing the work and systematically and steadily improving 
Its efficiency which is so very necessary for our workers’ and peasants’ 
government, and foi our Soviet system 

On the other hand, I think that the People’s Commissar of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection should study the question of partly amalgamating 
and partly co-ordmating the higher institutes for the organization of 
labour (the Central Institute of Labour, the Institute for the Scientific 
Organization of Labour, etc ), of which there are no less than twelve in 
our Republic Excessive uniformity and the excessive desire to amalgamate 
that springs from this will be harmful On the contrary, what is needed here 
IS a reasonable and expedient mean between amalgamating all these insti¬ 
tutions and establishing the proper borderline between them, allowing 
for a certain amount of independence for each of them 

Our Central Committee will undoubtedly gain no less from this reorga¬ 
nization than the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection in the way of contacts 
with the masses and of enhancing the regularity and effectiveness of its 
work It will then he possible (and necessary) to make stricter and more 
responsible preparations for the meetings of the Political Bureau, which 
a definite number of members of the Central Control Commission should 
attend, cither for a definite period, or according to a definite plan. 

In distributing the work of its members the People’s Commissar of the 
Workers’ and Peasants* Inspection, in conjunction with the presidium of 
the Central Control Commission, should impose on the members the duty 
either of attending the meetings of the Political Bureau for the purpose of 
examining all the documents appertaining to matters that come before 
It in one way or another, or of devoting their time to the theoretical study 
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of the scientific methods of organizing labour, oi to then taking a practical 
part in the work of supervising and improving our machinery of state, 
from the higher state institutions to the lower local bodies, etc 

I think, also, that in addition to the political advantages accruing 
fiom the fact that the members of the Cential Committee and the Central 
Control Commission will, as a consequence of this^ reform, be much better 
informed and better prepared for the meetings of the Political Bureau (all 
the documents relevant to the business to be discussed at these meetings 
should be sent to all the members of the Cential Committee and the Central 
Control Commission not latci than the day before the meeting of the Polit¬ 
ical Bureau, except in very urgent cases, forubich special methods of in¬ 
forming the members of the Cential Committee and Central ( ontrol Commis¬ 
sion and of settling these matters must be devised), there v ill be the advan¬ 
tage that the influence of purely personal and casual factors on our Central 
Committee will dimmish, and this will reduce the danger of a split 

Our Central Committee has grown into a strictly centralized and highly 
authoritative group, but the conditions under which this group is working 
are not commensurate with this authoritv The reform I propose should help 
to remove this defect, and the members of the Central ConHol Commission, 
whose duty it will be to attend the meetings of the Political Bureau in a 
definite number, will have to form a compact group which should not al¬ 
low anybody’s authority, ‘"without respect of person,” to prevent them from 
putting interpellations, verifying documents, and, ingeneial, from keeping 
themselves informed of all things and of supervising the proper conduct 
of affairs 

Of course, in our So\iet Republic, the social order is based on the col¬ 
laboration of two classes the workers and peasants, in which the “Nep- 
men,” i e . bourgeoisie, aie now permitted to participate on certain terms If 
serious class disagreements arise between these classes, a split is inevitable 
But the grounds for such a split are not necessarily inherent in our social 
system, and one of the main functions of our Central Committee and Central 
Control Commission, as well as of our Party as a whole, is to watch very 
closely the circumstances which may cause a split and forestall it, for 
in the last resort, the fate of our Republic will be determined by whether 
the masses of the peasants will march with the working class and loyally 
maintain their alliance with it, oi whether they will permit the “Nepmen,” 
^ e , the new bourgeoisie, to drive a wedge between them and the working 
class, to split them off from the working class The more clearly we see 
this alternative, the more clearly all our workers and peasants understand 
It, the greater are the chances that we shall avoid a split, which would 
be fatal for the Soviet Republic 

January 23, 1923 
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BETTER FEWER, BUT BETTER* 


On the question of improving our machinery of state, the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection should not, in my opinion, strive after quantity, 
and should not hurry We have been able to devote so little thought and 
attention to the quality of our machinery of state up to now that it would 
be quite legitimate if we took special care now to secuie its thorough 
organization and concentrated in the Workers’and Peasants’ Inspection 
a staff of workers really abreast of the times,? e , in noway inferior to the 
best West European standards For a Socialist republic tins condition is 
really too modest, of couise, but our experience of the first five years has 
fairly crammed our heads with disbelief and scepticism These qualities 
assert themselves involuntarily when, for example, we hear people dila¬ 
ting at too great length and too flippantly on “proletarian” culture We 
would be satisfied with real bourgeois culture for a start, and we would 
be glad, for a start, to be able to dispense with the cruder types of pre- 
bourgeois culture, t e , bureaucratic or serf culture, etc In matters of 
culture, haste and sweeping measures are the worst possible things 
Many of our young writers and Communists should get this well in¬ 
to their heads. 

Thus, as regards our machinery of state we should now draw the conclu¬ 
sion from our past experience that it would be better to proceed more 
slowly 

The situation as regards our machinery of state is so deplorable, 
not to say disgusting, that we must first of all think very carefully 
how to eliminate its defects, bearing in mind that the roots of these 
defects lie in the past, which, although it has been overturned, has 
not yet been overcome, does not yet belong to the culture of the dim 
and distant past I say culture deliberately, because in these matters 
we can regard as achievements only what has become part and parcel 
of our culture, of our social life, our habits We can say that what 
IS good in the social system of our country has not been properly stu¬ 
died, understood, felt, it has been hastily grasped at, it has not been 
tested, tried by experience, made durable, etc Of couise, it could not 
be otherwise in a revolutionary epoch, when development proceeded at 

• This atucle is the last that Lenin wrote 
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such breakneck speed that we passed from tsarism to the Soviet sys¬ 
tem in a matter of five years 

We must come to our senses in time. We must be extremely sceptical of 
too rapid progress, of boastfulness, etc We must think of testing the steps 
forward which we proclaim to the world every hour, which we take every mi¬ 
nute, and which, later on we find, every second, to be flimsy, superficial and 
not understood. Worst of all would be haste Worst of all would be to rest 
on the assumption that we know anything, or on the assumption that we 
possess to any degree the elements necessary for building a really new state 
machine that would really deserve to be called Socialist, Soviet, etc. 

No, the machine of this kind, and even the elements of it that we do 
possess, are ridiculously small, we must remember that we must not 
stint time on building this machine, and that it will take many, many 
years to build 

What elements have we for building this machine^ Only two. First, 
the workers who are absorbed in the struggle for Socialism These elements 
are not sufficiently educated. They would like to build a better machine 
for us, but they do not know how They cannot build one They have not 
yet developed the culture which is required for this; and it is precisely 
culture that is required. Here nothing will be achieved by doing things 
in a rush, by assault, by being smart or vigorous, or by any other of the 
best human qualities in general Secondly, we have the element of knowl¬ 
edge, education and training, but to a ridiculously low degree com¬ 
pared with all other countries. 

Here, too, we must not forget that we are too prone to compensate 
(or imagine that we can compensate) our lack of knowledge by zeal, 
haste, etc 

To rebuild our machinery of state we must at all cost set out, first, to 
learn, second, to learn, and third, to learn, and then to test what we have 
learnt, so that what we have learnt shall not remain a dead letter, or 
a fashionable catchphrase (this often happens among us, and it is 
no use concealing it), so that what we have learnt may become 
part of our very beings, so that it may actually and fully become a con¬ 
stituent element of our social life In short, we must not put the demands 
that are put by the bourgeoisie of Western Europe, but such as are fit 
and proper for a country which has set out to become a Socialist country 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above are the following we must 
make the Workers' and Peasants'Inspection, our instrument for improv¬ 
ing our machinery of state, a really exemplary institution. 

In order that it may reach the necessary high level we must follow the 
rule; “Measure your cloth seven times before you cut ” 

For this purpose, we must utilize the very best of what there is in our 
social system, and utilize it with the greatest caution, thoughtfulness and 
knowledge to build up the new People’s Commissariat, 

For this purpose, the best elements in our social system—^such as first- 
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ly, the advanced workers, and secondly, the really enlightened elements, 
for whom wc can vouch that they will not take the word for the deed, 
and will not utter a single word that goes against their conscience—must 
not flinch before any difficulties, must not shrink from any struggle in 
ordei to achieve the object they have seriously set themselves 

We have been bustling for five years trying to improve our state appa¬ 
ratus, but It has been mere bustle, and these five years have proved that 
bustle IS useless, even futile, even harmful This bustle created the impres¬ 
sion that wc were doing something, as a matter of fact, it only clogged 
up our institutions and our brains 

It is high time things were changed 

We must follow the rule ‘‘Little, but good ” We must follow the rule 
“Better get a good staff in two or even three years, than work in haste 
without hope of getting any at all ” 

I know that it will be hard to keep to this rule and apply it under our 
conditions I know that the opposite rule will force its way through a thou¬ 
sand loopholes. I know that enormous resistance will have to be offered, 
that devilish persistence will have to be displayed, that in the first few 
years, at least, the work in this field will be hellishly hard Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that only by such effort shall wc be able to achieve our 
aim, and that only by achieving this aim shall wc create a republic that 
IS really worthy of the name of Soviet, Socialist, etc. 

Probably many readers thought that the figures I quoted by way of 
illustration in my first atticlc* were too small I am sure that many cal¬ 
culations may be made to prove that they are But I think that we must 
put one thing above all such and other calculations, viz , our desire to 
obtain really exemplary quality 

I think It is high time we made a thorough study of our machinery of 
state, to study it in real earnest, and the worst feature of this will be 
haste That is why I would utter a strong warning against increasing those 
figures In my opinion, we should, on the contrary, be sparing with fig¬ 
ures Let us say frankly that the People’s Commissariat for Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection does not enjoy the slightest prestige Everybody 
knows that a more badly organized institution than our Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection docs not exist, and that under present conditions 
nothing can be expected from this People’s Commissariat We must have 
this firmly fixed in our minds if we really want to set out to create within 
a few years an institution that will, firstly, be an exemplary institution, 
secondly, win everybody’s absolute confidence, and, thirdly, prove to 
all and sundry that we have really justified the work of such a high in¬ 
stitution as the Central Control Commission In my opinion, we must 
utterly and irrevocably reject all general standards for office staffs We 
must make a particularly careful selection of the employees of the Work- 
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ers’ and Peasants’ Inspection and put them to the strictest test Indeed, 
what IS the use of establishing a People's Commissariat which carries on 
anyhow, which does not enjoy the slightest confidence, and whose word 
carries scarcely any weight^ I think that our main object in launching the 
work of reconstruction we now have in mind is to change all this 

The workers whom we are enlisting as members of the Central Control 
Commission must be irreproachable Communists, and I think that a 
great deal has yet to be done to teach them the methods and objects of 
their work Furthermore, to assist in this work there must be a definite 
number of secretaries, who must be put to a triple test before they are 
allowed to assume their functions Lastly, the ofhcnls whom in excep¬ 
tional ca^es ve shall accept forthwith as employees of the Workers’ and 
Peasants ’ Inspection must conform to the following requirements 
First, they must be recommended by several Communists 
Second, they must pass an examination in knowledge of the rami- 
fications of our machinery of state 

Third, they must pass an examination in the theory and principles 
on which our state machinery is built, of the principles of the art of ad¬ 
ministration, of office routine, etc 

Fourth, they must work in such close harmony with the members of 
the Central Control Commission and with their own Secretariat that we 
can vouch for the work of this body as a whole 

I know that these requirements will call for extraordinarily great 
efforts, and I am afraid that the majority of the “practical” workers 
in the Workers ’ and Peasants’ Inspection will say that they are impossible, 
or will scoff at them But I ask any one of the present chiefs of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, or anyone who has any connection 
with that body Can he conscientiously tell me what the practical 
purpose IS of a People’s Commissariat like the Workers ’ and Peasants ’ 
Inspection^ I think this question will help him to acquire a sense of 
proportion Either it is not woith while undertaking another of the numer¬ 
ous reorganizations that we have had, and therefore, we must give up the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection as hopeless, or we must really set to 
work, by slow, difficult and unusual methods, and by testing these 
methods over and over again, to create something really exemplary, 
something that will win the respect of all and sundry for its merits, 
and not only because of its rank and title 

If we cannot arm ourselves with patience, if we are not prepared to 
devote several years to this task, we had better not start on it at all 
In my opinion we ought to select the smallest possible number of the 
highest institutes of labour, etc , which we have formed so hastily, see 
whether they are organized properly, and allow them to continue to func¬ 
tion only if they maintain the high level of modern science and give us 
all Its guarantees If we do that it will not be utopian to hope that within 
a few years we shall have an institution that will properly perform its 
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functions, viz , with the backing and confidence of the working class, 
of the Russian G^mmunist Party, and of the whole mass of the population 
of our Republic, to work systematically and steadily to improve our ma¬ 
chinery of state 

The preparatory work for this can be started at once. If the People’s 
Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection accepted the present 
plan of reorganization it could take preparatory steps at once and then 
work systematically until the task is completed, without haste, and not 
hesitating to alter what has been done if that is necessary. 

Any half-hearted solution would be extremely harmful in this case. 
Any standard size for the staff of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
that IS based on any other consideration would, in fact, be based on the 
old bureaucratic considerations, on old prejudices, on what is already 
condemned, what is universally ridiculed, etc 

Virtually, the question stands as follows 

Either we prove now that we have really learnt something about state 
construction (we ought to have learnt something in five years), or we prove 
that we have not matured for that sufficiently If the latter is the case, 
we had better not start on the task. 

I think that with the men we have at our disposal it will not be immod¬ 
est to assume that we have learnt enough to be able systematically 
to rebuild at least one People’s Commissariat True, this People’s Com¬ 
missariat will have to be the model for our entire state machine 

We ought at once to announce a competition for compiling two or more 
textbooks on the organization of labour in general, and on the work of 
administration in particular We can take as a basis the book already 
published by Ermansky, although it should be said in parenthesis that 
the latter obviously sympathizes with Menshevism and is unfit to compile 
textbooks suitable for the Soviet government We can also take as a basis 
the recent book by Kerzhentsev, and some of the other textbooks avail¬ 
able may be useful 

We ought to send several qualified and conscientious people to Germany, 
or to England, to collect literature and to study this question I men¬ 
tion England in case it is found impossible to send people to America or 
Canada. 

We ought to appoint a commission to draw up the preliminary program 
of examinations for candidates for employment in the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, ditto for candidates for the Central Control Com¬ 
mission 

These and similar measures will not, of course, cause any difficulties 
for the People’s Commissar of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, or for 
his Collegium, or for the presidium of the Central Control Commission. 

Simultaneously, a preparatory commission should be appointed to 
select candidates for the Central Control Commission. I hope that we shall 
now be able to find more than enough candidates for this post among the 
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experienced workers in all departments, as well as among the students of 
our Soviet universities. It would hardly be right to exclude either of 
these categories beforehand Probably preference will have to be given 
to a mixed composition for this institution, which should combine many 
qualities, combine various merits. Consequently, the task of drawing up 
the list of candidates will entail a considerable amount of work For 
example, it would be least of all desirable for the staff of the new People’s 
Commissariat to consist of people of one type, only of officials, say, to the 
exclusion of people of the propagandist type, or people whose principal 
trait IS sociability, or the ability to penetrate into circles into which 
the ordinary type of official is usually unable to penetrate, etc 


I think I shall be able to express my idea best if I compare my plan 
with that of an academic institution Under the guidance of their presi¬ 
dium, the members of the Central Contiol Commission should systemati¬ 
cally examine all the papers and documents of the Political Bureau At 
the same time they should properly divide their time between various 
jobs in investigating the routine in our offices, from the very small and 
private to the highest state departments And lastly, their functions should 
include the study of theory, i e , the theory of organization of the work 
they intend to devote themselves to, and practical work under the guidance 
either of older comrades or of teachers in the higher institutes for the 
organization of labour, 

I do not think, however, that they will be able to confine themselves 
to this sort of academic work. In addition, they will have to prepare for 
work which I would not hesitate to call training to catch—I will not say 
rogues, but something like that, and resort to special ruses to conceal 
their movements, their approach, etc 

If such proposals were made in West European government institutions 
they would rouse frightful resentment, a feeling of moral indignation, 
etc ; but I trust that we have not become so bureaucratic as to be ca¬ 
pable of that The NEP has not yet succeeded in gaining such respect as 
to cause any of us to be shocked at the idea that somebody may be caught. 
Our Soviet Republic is of such recent construction, and there are such heaps 
of the old lumber still lying around that it would hardly occur to anyone 
to be shocked at the idea that we should delve into them by means of 
cunmng ruses, by means of investigation sometimes directed to rather 
remote sources, or in a roundabout way And even if it did occur to anyone 
to be shocked by this, we may be sure that such a person would make him¬ 
self a laughing stock 

Let us hope that our new Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection will not 
suffer from what the French call 'pruderiey which we can call ridiculous 
primness, or ridiculous swank, and which plays entirely into the hands of 
64 -796 
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our Soviet and Party bureaucracy Let it be said in parenthesis that we 
have bureaucrats in out Party offices as well as in Soviet offices. 

When I said above that we must study and study hard in the higher 
institutes for the organization of labour, etc , I did not mean to imply 
‘^studying^^ in the schoolroom way, or that I confined myself to the idea 
of studying only in the schoolroom way. I hope that not a single genuine 
revolutionary will suspect me of refusing, in this case, to understand 
‘^studies” to mean resorting to some semi-humorous tuck, cunning device, 
piece of trickery, or something of that sort I know that in the staid and 
pompous states of Western Europe such an idea would horrify people and 
that not a single decent official would even enteitain it. I hope, however, 
that we have not yet become so bureaucratic as to be affected in the same 
way, and that in our midst, the discussion of this idea will give rise to 
nothing more than amusement 

Indeed, why not combine pleasure with utility^ Why not resort to some 
humorous, or semi-humorous trick to expose something ridiculous, some¬ 
thing harmful, something semi-ndiculous and semi-harmful, etc ? 

I think our Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection will gain a great deal 
if It takes note of these ideas, and that the list of devices by which our 
Central Control Commission and its Collegium in the Workers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Inspection achieved several of their most brilliant victories will be 
enriched by not a few exploits of our future ‘‘W P I -ites” and “C C C - 
ites” m places not quite mentionable m prim and respectable textbooks 


How can a Party institution be amalgamated with a Soviet institution? 
Is there not something improper in this suggestion? 

I do not ask these questions on my own behalf, but on behalf of those 
I hinted at above when I said that we have bureaucrats in our Party 
institutions as well as in the Soviet institutions 

But why, indeed, should we not amalgamate the two if this is in the 
interests of our work^ Do we not all see that such an amalgamation has 
been very beneficial in the case of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, where it was brought about at the very beginning? Have we not 
on the Political Bureau discussed from the Party point of view many 
questions, both minor and important, concerning the ‘‘moves” we should 
make in reply to the “moves” of foreign powers in order to forestall their, 
say, cunning, if we are not to use a less respectable term^ Is not this 
flexible amalgamation of a Soviet institution with a Party institution 
a source of great strength in our politics> I think that what 
has proved its usefulness, what has been definitely adopted in our foreign 
politics, and has become so customary that it no longer calls forth any 
doubt in this field, will be at least as appropriate (I think it will be much 
more appropriate) for our machinery of state as a whole. The functions of 
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the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection cover our machinery of state as a 
whole, and its activities should affect all and every state institution 
without exception local, centtal, commercial, purely official, education¬ 
al, archive, theatrical, etc —in short, all without the slightest excep¬ 
tion. 

Why then should not an institution whose activities arc so wide, and 
moreover require such extraordinary flexibility of foim, be permitted 
to adopt this peculiar amalgamation of a Party control institution v^ith 
a Soviet control institution^ 

I see no obstacles to this More than that, I think that such an amal¬ 
gamation is the only guarantee of success in our work I think that all 
doubts on this score arise only in the dustiest corner oi our government 
offices, and they deserve to be treated only with ridicule 


Another doubt is it expedient to combine educational activities with 
official activities? I think that it is not only expedient, but necessary. 
Generally speaking, in spite of our revolutionary attitude towards the 
West European form of state, we have allowed oursches to become infect¬ 
ed with a number of its most harmful and ridiculous prejudices, to some 
extent we have been deliberately infected with them by our dear bureau¬ 
crats, who deliberately counted on being able again and again to fish in 
the turbid waters of these prejudices. And they fished in these turbid 
waters so persistently that only the blind can fail to see how extensively 
this fishing has been going on. 

In all spheres of social, economic and political relationships we are 
“frightfully” revolutionary. But as regards precedence, the observation 
of the forms and rites of office routine, our “revolutionariness” often gives 
way to the mustiest routine Here, on more than one occasion, we have 
witnessed the very interesting phenomenon of a great leap forward in 
social life being accompanied by amazing timidity whenever the slightest 
changes are proposed. 

This is natural, for the boldest steps forward were taken in the field 
that has long been the object of theoretical study, which has been cultivated 
mainly, and even almost exclusively, theoretically The Russian found 
solace in the bleak bureaucratic realities at home in unusually bold, 
theoretical constructions, and that is why these unusually bold, theoret¬ 
ical constructions assumed an unusually lopsided character amorg 
us. Theoretical audacity in general constructions went hand in hand with 
amazing timidity as regards certain very minor reforms in office routine. 
A great universal agrarian revolution was worked out with an audacity 
unexampled in any other country, and at the same time, the imagination 
was lacking to work out a tenth-rate reform in office routine, the imagi- 
nation, or patience, was lacking to apply to this reform the general 
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propositions that produced such “brilliant” results when applied to gencr^ 
al problems 

Tti?t is why in our social life an astonishing degree of reckless audacity 
goes hand in hand with timidity when it comes to very minor changes. 

I think that this is what happened in all really great revolutions, for 
really great revolutions grow out of the contradictions between the old, 
between what is directed towards analysing the old, and the abstract 
striving for the new, which must be so new as not to contain the tiniest 
particle of the old. 

And the more abrupt the revolution is, the longer will a number of 
these contradictions last 


The general feature of our present social life the following we have 
destroyed ^ capitalist industry and have tried to raze to the ground 
the mediaeval institution of landlordism In its place we have 
created a small and very small peasantry, which is following the lead 
of the proletariat because it believes in the results of its revolutionary 
efforts It IS not easy, however, to hold on until the Socialist revolution is 
victorious in the more developed countries merely with the aid of this 
confidence, because economic necessity, especially under the NEP keeps 
the productivity of labour of the small and very small peasants at an 
extremely low level Moreover, the international situation, too, threw 
Russia back and, taken as a whole, forced the productivity of the la- 
hour of the people considerably below the pre-war level. The West Eu¬ 
ropean capitalist states, sometimes deliberately and sometimes uncon¬ 
sciously, did all that they could to throw us back, to utilize the elements 
of civil war in Russia in order to spread as much ruin in the country as 
possible. It was precisely this way out of the imperialist war that seemed 
to hold out many advantages. They argued somewhat as follows “If we 
fail to overthrow the revolutionary system in Russia, we shall, at all 
events, hinder her progress towards Socialism ” And from their point of 
view they could argue in no other way In the end, their problem was half 
solved They failed to overthrow the new system that was created by the 
revolution, but they did prevent it from at once taking the step forward 
that would have justified the forecasts of the Socialists, that would have 
enabled it to develop the productive forces with enormous speed, to de¬ 
velop all the potentialities which, taken together, would have produced 
Socialism and thus vividly demonstrated to all and sundry that Socialism 
contains within itself gigantic forces and that mankind had now entered 
into a new stage of development which has extraordinarily brilliant 
prospects. 

The system of international relationships which has now taken shape 
IS a system in which one of the states of Europe, vtz,^ Germany, has been 
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enslaved by the victor countries. Furthermore, a number of states, name¬ 
ly, the oldest states in the West, are in a position to utilize their vic¬ 
tory to make a number of insignificant concessions to their oppressed 
classes—concessions which, insignificant though they are, nevertheless 
retard the revolutionary movement in those countries and cr».ate some 
semblance of ‘‘social peace ” 

At the same time, precisely as a result of the last imperialist war, a 
number of countries—the East, India, China, etc,—have been complete¬ 
ly dislodged from their groove. Their development has definitely shifted to 
the general European capitalist lines The general European ferment 
has begun to affect them, and it is now clear to the whole world that they 
have been drawn into a process of development that cannot but lead to 
a crisis in the whole of world capitalism 

Thus, at the present time we are confronted with the question. Shall 
we be able to hold on with our small and very small peasant production, 
and in our present state of rum, while the West-European capitalist 
countries are consummating their development towards Socialism^ But 
they are consummating it not as wc formerly expected They are not con¬ 
summating It by the gradual “maturing” of Socialism, but by the exploita¬ 
tion of some countries by others, by the exploitation of the first of the 
countries to be vanquished in the imperialist war combined with the 
exploitation of the whole of the East On the other hand, precisely as a 
result of the first imperialist war, the East has been definitely drawn into 
the revolutionary movement, has been definitely drawn into the general 
maelstrom of the world revolutionary movement 

What tactics does this situation prescribe for our country^ Obviously 
the following We must display extreme caution so as to preserve our work¬ 
ers' government and enable it to retain its leadership and authority over 
our small and very small peasantry We have the advantage in that the 
whole world is now passing into a movement that must give rise to a world 
Socialist revolution But we are labouring under the disadvantage that 
the imperialists have succeeded in splitting the world into two camps, 
and this split is made more complicated by the fact that it is extremely 
difficult for Germany, which is really a land of advanced, cultured, 
capitalist development, to rise to her feet All the capitalist powers of 
what IS called the West are pecking at her and preventing her from rising 
On the other hand, the entire Orient, with its hundreds of millions of 
exploited toilers reduced to the last degree of human suftering, has been 
forced into such a position that its physical and material strength cannot 
possibly be compared with the physical, material and military strength 
of any of the much smaller West-European countries 

Can we save ourselves from the impending conflict with these imperi¬ 
alist countries^ May we hope that the internal antagonisms and conflicts 
between the thriving imperialist countries of the West and the thriving 
imperialist countries of the East will give us a second respite, as was 
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the case when the campaign of the West-European countet-revolution in 
support of the Russian counter-revolution broke down owing to the antag¬ 
onisms in the camp of the counter-revolutionaries in the West and the 
East, in the camp of the Eastern and Western exploiters, in the camp of 
Japan and America? 

I think the reply to this question should be that the answer depends 
upon too many factors, and that the upshot of the struggle as a whole can 
be foreseen only because we know that in the long run capitalism itself is 
educating and training the vast majority of the population of the globe 
for the struggle 

In the last analysis, the upshot of the struggle will be determined 
by the fact that Russia, India, China, etc , account for the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the globe And it is precisely this 
majority that, during the past few years, has been drawn into the 
struggle for emancipation with extraordinary rapidity, so that in this 
respect there cannot be the slightest shadow of doubt what the final 
outcome of the world struggle will be In this sense, the complete victory 
of Socialism is fully and absolutely assured. 

But what interests us is not the inevitability of this complete victory 
of Socialism, but the tactics which we, the Russian Communist Party, we, 
the Russian Soviet government, should pursue to prevent the West-Eu¬ 
ropean counter-revolutionary states from crushing us To ensure our exist¬ 
ence until the next military conflict between the counter-revolutionary 
imperialist West and the revolutionary and nationalist East, between the 
most civilized countries of the world and the Orientally backward coun¬ 
tries, which, however, account for the majority, this majority must be¬ 
come civilized We, too, lack sufficient civilization to enable us to pass 
straight on to Socialism, although we have the political requisites foi 
this To save ourselves we must adopt the following tactics, or pursue the 
following policy 

We must strive to build up a state m which the workers retain their 
leadership in relation to the peasants, in which they retain the confidence 
of the peasants, and, by exercising the greatest economy, remove every 
trace of extravagance from our social relations 

We must reduce our state apparatus to the utmost degree of econou^y 
We must remove from it all traces of extravagance, of which so much 
has been left over from tsarist Russia, from its bureaucratic capitalist 
apparatus 

Will not this be the reign of peasant narrowness 

No If we see to it that the working class retains its leadership of the 
peasantry, we shall be able, by exercising the greatest possible economy 
m the economic life of our state to use every thing wc save to develop 
our large-scale machine industry, to develop electrification, the hydraulic 
extraction of peat, to finish the construction of Volkhovstroi, etc. 

In this, and this alone, lies our hope Only when we have done this will 
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we, speaking figuratively, be able to change horses, to change from the 
peasant, muzhik horse of poverty, from the horse of economy fit for a 
ruined peasant countiy, to the horse which the proletariat is seeking 
and cannot but seek—the horse of large-scale machine industry, of electri¬ 
fication, of Volkhovstroi, etc. 

That is how I link up in my mind the general plan of our work, of our 
policy, of our tactics, of our strategy, with the functions of the reorganized 
Workers^ and Peasants’ Inspection This is what, in my opinion, justi¬ 
fies the exceptional care, the exceptional attention that v,e must devote 
to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection so as to laise it to an excep¬ 
tionally high level, to give it a head with the rights of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, etc , etc. 

And this justification is that, only by combing out our government 
offices to the utmost, by cutting out everything that is not absolutely 
essential, shall we be certain of holding on If we do that we shall be able 
to hold on, not on the level of a small-peasant country, not on the level 
of this universal narrowness, but on the ever rising level of large-scale 
machine industry. 

These are the lofty tasks that I dream of foroui Workers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Inspection That is why 1 am planning for it the amalgamation 
of the most authoiitative Party body with an ^^ordinary” People 
Commissariat 


March 2 1923 
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